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ON  "CHANTECLER" 

BY   ADELINE   PELLISSIER 


Rostand's  "  Chantecler"  reminds  one  of  a  great  number  of 
things,  old  and  new,  and  yet  no,  it  has  a  very  characteristic 
stamp  of  its  own. 

The  idea  of  having  birds,  frogs,  wasps  appear  as  characters 
in  a  play  is  old  enough.  Aristophanes  used  it.  All  through 
the  middle  ages  the  tradition  was  kept  alive  by  the  unparal- 
leled success  of  "  le  Roman  de  Renart";  nowhere  else  was 
"Renart"  the  common  name  of  the  animal  who  up  to  that 
time  had  been  known  as  "  goupil." 

It  is  from  the  "Roman  de  Renart"  that  Rostand  has  taken 
the  sonorous  name  of  his  hero  ;  the  present  Chantecler's  ances- 
tor, however,  plays  only  a  minor  part  in  the  "Roman  de 
Renart,"  and  Rostand  has  done  something  new  in  giving  to 
the  feathered  tribe  such  a  prominent  place.  Even  La  Fontaine 
himself  in  his  fables  does  not  give  the  main  parts  to  the  birds. 

La  Fontaine's  fables  have  been  compared  by  himself  to  a 
"far-reaching  comedy  wiih  a  hundred  different  acts."     He  had 
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a  perfect  right  to  make  this  comparison,  for  his  animals  are 
characters  with  a  distinct  personality.  In  a  few  words  he  gives 
their  silhouettes,  outlines  their  characters  and  makes  them  act 
and  talk  as  if  they  were  human  beings.  All  French  people  are 
brought  up  on  La  Fontaine's  fables  and  Rostand  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  them  ;  he  quotes  the  fabulist  repeat-, 
edly,  sometimes  to  refute  him,  it  is  true,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  fly.  In  La  Fontaine  she  is  a  busy  body  who  thinks 
she  helps  the  horses  who  are  painfully  dragging  a  coach  up- 
hill ;  in  Rostand  she  is  helpful  because  her  buzzing  is  an  encour- 
aging music.  Were  the  horses  to  be  consulted,  perhaps  La 
,  Fontaine's  view  might  still  be  considered  as  the  correct  one  ! 

La  Fontaine  is  a  lover  of  nature,  and  in  a  few  words  he  knows 
how  to  make  one  see  the  marshes  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  or 
the  garden  where  flowers  and  vegetables  grow  side  by  side. 
Rostand  certainly  took  him  for  his  master  when  he  wrote  one 
of  the  graceful  little  poems  which  are  placed  between  the  acts 
to  indicate  the  stage  setting.  The  few  lines  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  vegetable  garden  where  the  Guinea-hen  holds  her 
five  o'clock  remind  one  of  "  Le  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur." 

Rostand  knew  that  he  would  have  an  audience  well  prepared 
to  accept  the  idea  of  animals  taking  the  part  of  men,  and  yet, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  stage  setting,  he  must  have  had 
some  misgivings.  That  is  why  he  wrote  a  prologue.  In  it  he 
plays  the  part  of  a  magician.  That  is,  he  prepares  the  public 
by  suggestion  ;  behind  the  curtain  different  noises  are  heard 
which  recall  rustic  life,  and  those  noises  are  interpreted  in 
poetical  language.  It  is  Sunday  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm 
are  going  away  for  the  day  ;  there  are  hunters  in  the  forest, 
but  on  the  farm  the  animals  are  left  to  themselves.  The  magic 
of  sounds  and  words  has  worked,  we  are  ready  for  the  play, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us. 

A  strong  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  sense, — that  is  what  we  find 
in  this  play  ;  music,  forms,  colors,  poetry,  all  this  skilfully 
blended  creates  emotions  strong  enough  to  carry  us  over  those 
passages  in  which  slang  and  bad  puns  might  easily  make  us 
weary  ;  for,  it  has  to  be  said,  Rostand's  sense  of  humor  is  almost 
as  poor  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal ; 
like  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Rostand  likes  strong  contrasts, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  beautiful  lyric  passages  have  to  be 
interrupted  by  poor  jokes. 
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Chanteoler,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  an  artist,  a  lover  of 
beauty.  1  do  not  mean  that  abstract  beauty  that  you  cannot 
conceive  easily,  but  that  beauty  which  appeals  to  the  senses, 

and  he  sees  it  in  the  most  commonplace  objects  when  they  are 
transformed  by  the  magic  power  of  light ;  that  is  why  Chante- 
oler takes  the  sun  for  his  God  !  and,  in  his  half-pagan  love  for 
the  sun,  he  reminds  one  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Here  Rostand 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  a  writer,  Mme.  de  Noailles.  who  a 
few  years  ago  published  some  very  original  poems.  She  led 
her  reader  through  the  vegetable  garden,  making  him  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  humblest  vegetables  ;  the  rich,  glossy  purple 
of  the  eggplant  and  the  gold  of  the  pumpkin  ;  he  was  made  also 
to  appreciate  the  pungent  odor  of  the  tomato-vines  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  earth  after  a  tepid  shower.  These  very  real- 
istic impressions  were  combined  with  passionate  sentiments. 
Sometimes  they  were  a  little  far-fetched,  perhaps,  but  she  had 
tried  a  new  song,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  puplic  to  humble 
beauties,  up  to  that  time  unnoticed  by  many.  The  title  of  one 
of  her  books,  "  Le  Visage  drnerveilley  explains  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  heroine,  who  cannot  help  being  struck  with  admira- 
tion when  she  looks  around  her.  Chanteeler  likewise  explains 
why  his  eye  is  so  perfectly  round  ;  it  is  simply  the  fixed  expres- 
sion of  perpetual  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  his 
universe. 

Chanteeler  is  an  artist  who  takes  his  mission  seriously  ;  he  is 
the  clarion  of  the  day  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  for 
without  his  call  the  sun  could  not  rise  ;  at  least,  he  thinks  so  ! 

What  is  his  method  of  proceeding  ?  That  is  his  secret  and 
he  keeps  it  to  himself  as  something  sacred.  In  spite  of  all  their 
endeavors,  the  hens  have  never  been  able  to  snatch  it  from  him. 
Chanteeler  has  enemies  within  his  own  poultry  yard.  The 
Duck  is  jealous  of  him,  because  having  webbed  feet,  he  cannot, 
like  Chanteeler,  leave  behind  him  starlike  clawprints.  The 
cat  hates  him  because  Chanteeler  is  the  friend  of  Patou,  the 
dog.  Then,  there  is  the  Blackbird  who  calls  himself  a  friend, 
but  who  does  not  really  belong  to  the  kind  that  can  be  trusted. 
His  way  of  looking  at  things  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Chanteeler.  Chanteeler  is  an  idealist  and  he  likes  to  express 
enthusiasm  in  glowing  words,  while  the  Blackbird  sneers  at 
everything  and  cannot  open  his  beak  without  making  a  pun. 
He  thinks  it  is  Parisian  wit !     Those  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
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same  thing  are  illustrated  from  the  very  beginning  in  two 
descriptions  of  Chantecler.  One  is  given  by  an  enthusiastic 
friend  who  sees  him  in  his  ideal  beauty  ;  the  other,  given  by 
the  Blackbird,  is  nothing  but  a  grotesqne  caricature. 

The  enemies  from  within  unite  with  the  enemies  from  with- 
out, for,  outside  his  realm,  Chantecler  has  numerous  enemies. 
All  the  night  birds  are  in  league  against  him.  They  think  that 
if  he  were  dead  they  might  triumph  ;  the  light  of  the  sun  would 
be  extinguished  for  ever  and  darkness  would  prevail.  Then 
they  would  be  free  to  accomplish  all  their  misdeeds  !  While 
Chantecler  stands  for  light,  knowledge,  work,  the  night  birds 
represent  obscurity,  ignorance,  crime.  As  Chantecler  sings  a 
glorious  hymn  to  the  sun  they,  in  turn,  praise  the  night,  and 
their  hymn,  heavily  scanned,  has  a  weird,  sinister  beauty.  The 
skilfully  chosen  words  give  one  the  impression  that  a  clumsy 
flutter  of  wings  is  the  running  accompaniment  to  the  melody. 
But  how  is  the  conspiracy  discovered  ?  The  dog  Patou,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  poem,  warns  Chantecler  that  something 
is  brewing,  although  he  does  not  know  anything  definite,  but 
simply  has  a  sad  foreboding  in  which  he  mourns  the  passing  of 
idealism.  While  these  two  characters  are  talking  together  a 
pheasant  makes  an  irruption  into  the  poultry  yard,  seeking 
refuge  from  the  hunter.  A  pheasant  they  think  it  is  until  it 
faints,  and  by  this  weakness  makes  it  evident  that  in  spite  of 
its  brilliant  feathers  it  is  a  pheasant  hen.  The  pheasant  hen 
has  a  light  brown  robe  as  everybody  knows  ;  but  this  canny 
one  has  discovered  a  way  of  securing  for  herself  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  male  bird.  She  is  an  intellectual  and  distinguished 
personality.  She  is  independent  and  loves  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  forest.     The  Pheasant  hen  represents  "  feminisme." 

The  Pheasant  hen  has  to  be  sheltered  for  the  night,  and  so 
Patou  gives  up  to  her  his  little  house.  From  there  she  over- 
hears the  night  birds  deciding  upon  their  place  of  meeting ;  for 
they  wish  to  find  ways  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  Chantecler. 
The  Pheasant  hen  arranges  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  ;  so 
does  the  Cat ;  so  does  the  Blackbird.  At  first  the  Pheasant  hen 
had  looked  down  on  Chantecler.  She  took  him  for  an  ordinary 
country  swain,  but  now,  when  she  hears  that  he  is  in  danger, 
her  sympathy  is  awakened. 

The  night  birds  realize  that  they  cannot  kill  Chantecler  them- 
selves,  because   they  always   flee  the  light,   and   so  decide  to 
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entrap  him.  The  Guinea  hen.  who  is  a  regular  poseur,  I 
sorl  of  literary  Balon.  She  holds  her  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  :i  corner  of  the  vegetable  garden.  The  conspirators 
want  Ohantecler  to  go  there,  because  they  are  Bure  thai  he  will 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  foreigh  cocks  who  are  to  appear  at  the 
party,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  him  !  All  these  foreigners 
are  on  the  farm  preparing  to  make  their  appearance  at  the 
country  fair  which  is  to  be  held  at  a  neighboring  place.  They 
will  be  free  to  run  out  of  their  yard  because  the  girl  who  feeds 
them  has  been  so  frightened  by  one  of  the  night  birds  that  she 
has  left  the  door  ajar.  They  will  easily  have  the  better  of 
Chantecler,  especially  as  one  of  them  is  a  champion  who  has 
won  the  victory  in  many  a  cock-fight.     Such  is  the  conspiracy. 

The  Pheasant  hen  on  hurrying  home  meets  Chantecler,  who 
is  on  the  point  of  performing  his  usual  duty  as  herald  of  the 
sun.  They  meet  in  a  beautiful  spot,  a  promontory  ^overlooking 
the  valley.  Chantecler.  who,  from  the  first,  has  been  very  much 
carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the  Pheasant  hen  and  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  an  interesting  conver- 
sation with  her,  is  induced  to  tell  her  his  secret.  He  scratches 
the  earth  until  he  reaches  the  black  loam,  then,  when  he  feels 
that  the  sap  of  the  earth  gives  him  inspiration,  he  swells  his 
body,  ruffles  his  feathers  and  gives  that  call  which  brings  up 
the  sun.  But  then,  he  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  bird,  he  is  the 
clarion  throngh  which  the  call  of  the  earth  rises  to  the  sky. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Pheasant  hen,  Chantecler  will  try  his 
utmost,  he  will  call  up  a  glorious  day  ;  his  enthusiasm  is  catch- 
ing, the  Pheasant  hen  believes  in  him  and  he  is  strengthened 
by  her  beauty  and  her  admiration. 

This  sunrise  scene,  I  think,  is  absolutely  unique  in  literature. 
Rostand  appeals  to  our  visual  imagination  so  delicately  that  he 
makes  us  see  the  swift  changes  which  come  over  sky  and  earth 
at  sunrise.  This  difficult  feat  he  accomplishes  by  having 
Chantecler  and  the  Pheasant  hen  perform  a  sort  of  duet  in 
which  colors  take  the  place  of  music. 

Chantecler  performs  his  duty  as  a  sacred  rite  ;  with  religious 
fervor  he  calls  to  the  underbrush,  to  the  ferns,  to  the  herbs  of 
the  field,  giving  them  promises  in  a  hushed  voice  ;  and  then  to 
the  insects,  to  the  atoms,  who  are  going  to  have  their  golden 
ladder  !  Meanwhile  the  stars  become  paler  and  paler,  then  we 
see  the  gradual  changes  come  over  everything.  The  Pheasant 
hen  heralds  every  change  in  color. 
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"  Pheasant  Hen  :  '  Blue  is  no  longer  bine.' 

"  Chantecler  :  '  No,  it  is  already  green/ 

"  Ph.  :  '  The  green  is  turning  to  orange  ! ' 

"  C. :  '  The  green  which  turned  into  orange,  you  will  have  been 
the  first  one  to  see  it.'  (Then  in  the  distance  purple  velvet 
seems  to  have  been  spread  over  the  plain.) 

"Ph.:  'Everything  seems  to  merge  into  a  heatherfield.  In 
the  pines  some  yellow.' 

" C:  'I  must  turn  it  into  gold.' 

"Ph.:  'Some  gray.' 

"0.:  '  It  must  be  white  ! ' 

"  Ph.  :  '  Every  hole  in  the  tree  seems  to  be  a  wild  rose.' 

"  C.  (Then  in  a  tone  of  command)  :  '  Horizon  at  my  call,  bring 
forth  your  line  of  straight  poplars  ! ' 

"Ph.:  'Out  of  the  shadow  a  world  seems  to  come  forth  at 
thy  bidding,' 

"  C. :  '  Thou  art  prasent  at  a  sacred  rite.  Hills  on  the  distant 
horizon,  bring  out  your  outlines  clearly/"  etc 

In  this  way  Rostrand  paints  a  beautiful,  swiftly  changing 
picture,  a  picture  in  Corot's  style.  Then  you  hear  scattered 
sounds  coming  from  the  village  :  there  is  life  in  the  houses  and 
life  in  the  fields,  and  all  this,  interpreted  poetically,  becomes  a 
sort  of  rustic  symphony  in  which  two  distinct  strains  can  be 
followed.  The  Pheasant  hen's  impressions  recall  the  traditions 
of  the  forest,  while  Chantecler,  with  his  practical  knowledge  of 
rustic  life,  gives  its  true  name  to  everything.  Chantecler's 
enthusiasm  is  heightened  by  his  love  for  the  Pheasant  hen  ;  he 
is  in  a  perfect  state  of  rapture  because  he  feels  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  great  thing  in  the  presence  of  the  loved  one. 

This  second  act  is  full  of  natural  and  poetical  beauty.  Qaite 
different  is  the  third  act.  It  reminds  one  of  Pailleron's  "  Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'enniue  "  ;  and  it  is  very  artificial. 

Chantecler,  who  at  first  had  refused  to  accompany  the  Pheas- 
ant hen  at  the  reception  because  he  hates  artificiality,  yields 
finally  and  decides  to  go  when  he  discovers,  thanks  to  the 
Blackbird,  that  there  is  danger  ahead. 

The  Guinea  hen  is  a  society  bird  who  is  bound  to  have  in  her 
salon  prominent  guests  of  a  literary  taste.  The  leader,  the 
Peacock,  is  a  snob  who  makes  a  point  of  answering  every  ques- 
tion by  one  word  only,  an  epithet  which  clings  ;  he  recites  a 
poem,  but  you  cannot  make  head  or  tail  out  of  it ;   no  wonder  ! 
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He  does  not  care  for  fche  meaning  and  asee  words  simply 
on  account  of  alliterative  effects;  nevertheless  everybody  ad- 
mires him. 

Strange  and  wonderful  in  appearance,  the  foreign  cocks  enter 
one  by  one,  and  the  usher,  at  the  gate  of  brambles,  calls  aloud 
their  resounding  names.  The  last  one  is  the  Cochino  Yan  Kee 
de  Plymouth  Rock.  After  he  has  made  his  entrance,  Chante- 
cler  appears.  When  asked  for  his  title  he  says  simply,  "An- 
nounce the  Cock  ! " 

The  reception  is  a  great  success.  In  the  sun  choirs  are 
buzzing  ;  the  wasps,  the  chickadees,  all  the  little  musicians  of 
the  air  are  doing  their  best.  A  song  contest  takes  place  between 
the  cocks  ;  all  give  their  cocoricos  differently.  Technique  is 
their  main  preoccupation  ;  Chantecler  is  so  bewildered  by  these 
different  methods  and  theories  that,  when  he  tries  his  own 
song,  he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  give  it.  Chantecler  sings 
by  instinct,  by  inspiration ;  the  others  are  preoccupied  by 
form  only. 

Evidently  Rostand  meant  to  ridicule  the  decadents  and  a  few 
others  in  their  exaggerations.  He  does  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  borrow  from  them  some  of  their  devices  when  he  finds  that 
he  can  work  them  up  to  advantage  into  the  texture  of  his  own 
poems.  For  instance,  Chantecler  finds  that  his  voice  is  too  red, 
while  the  nightingale  thinks  his  own  too  blue. 

Chantecler,  as  his  enemies  expected,  picks  a  quarrel.  When 
the  cocks  hear  him  say  that  he  gives  his  song  as  a  rosetree  gives 
a  rose,  they  sneer  at  the  comparison  ;  they  ask  for  something 
more  "obsolete."  The  rose  having  been  insulted  by  the  cham- 
pion cock,  Chantecler  fights  with  him.  The  fight  is  interrupted 
because  of  a  shadow  which  seems  to  hover  over  them  ;  it  is  the 
eagle.  All  the  inmates  of  the  poultry  yard  gather  around 
Chantecler  for  protection  and  he  extends  his  wings  over  them  ; 
but,  the  danger  over,  they  rush  back  to  their  places  to  see  the 
fight,  without  thinking  of  the  danger  Chantecler  is  running. 
He  has  a  narrow  escape,  but  the  champion  cock  disables  himself 
with  his  own  artificial  weapons.  Chantecler,  disgusted  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  his  own  poultry  yard,  decides  to  accompany 
the  Pheasant  hen  into  the  forest. 

In  the  fourth  act  they  are  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The 
peace  of  evening  hushes  everything  but  the  little  birds  who  are 
singing  their  evening  prayer  to  St.  Francis.     Their  song  gradu- 
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ally  dies  down,  night  has  come,  the  moon  rises,  Chantecler  and 
the  Pheasant  hen  appear.  They  have  been  living  in  the  forest 
for  a  month  and  the  Pheasant  hen  has  become  tyranical.  She 
is  jealous  of  Aurora ;  she  does  not  wish  Chantecler  to  give 
more  than  one  call  in  the  morning,  and  she  thinks  he  has  sub- 
mitted, but  she  would  like  it  better  still  if  he  did  not  sing  at 
all.  This  situation  has  often  been  treated  in  French  litera- 
ture. In  Daudet's  "Sapho,"  in  Porto-Riche's  "Amoureuse," 
the  woman  begrudges  her  lover  the  time  he  gives  to  his  work. 
Besides,  the  Pheasant  hen  has  misgivings ;  after  all,  does  Chan- 
tecler really  call  up  the  sun  ?  He  himself  has  spells  of  cruel 
doubts.  She  is  bound  to  find  out ;  she  will  beguile  him  if  neces- 
sary. She  has  heard  that  when  you  listen  to  the  nightingale, 
sometimes  a  whole  night  is  spent  when  you  think  you  have 
been  listening  but  one  hour  !  Meanwhile  Chantecler  is  having 
some  callers — the  toads  who  come  hopping  along  heavily.  They 
flatter  Chantecler  ;  they  tell  him  that  the  nightingale's  song  is 
nothing  compared  with  his  own  !  Chantecler  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart  believes  them  at  first,  and  he  is  on  the  point  of 
accepting  the  poisonous  banquet  they  offer  him  around  a  gigan- 
tic mushroom  they  compare  to  King  Arthur's  round  table. 
Suddenly  a  clear,  flute-like  song  is  heard  overhead  ;  it  is  the 
nightingale  !  Chantecler  remains  at  first  spellbound  by  the 
beauty  of  the  song ;  then  he  vents  his  disgust  at  the  base  flat- 
tery of  the  toads.  As  a  sincere  artist,  he  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  beauty  of  the  nightingale's  song.  The  two  singers 
become  friends  at  once,  because  real  artists  are  above  petty 
jealousies.  The  nightingale  keeps  on  with  his  song,  not  mind- 
ing the  toads,  who  go  on  reciting  the  verb  "baver,"  droodle, 
and  keep  on  repeating  that  ''they  are  bursting  out  of  their  old 
skins,"  "nous  crevons  dans  nos  vieilles  peaux."  When,  on 
reading  the  play  for  ths  first  time,  you  come  to  that  passage, 
you  drop  the  book  in  sudden  anger  and  disgust ;  but,  if  you 
read  it  aloud,  you  see  that  the  song  of  the  toads  is  a  wonderful 
imitation  of  the  real  thing,  and  it  is  an  instance  of  Rostand's 
skill  in  producing  effects  of  imitative  harmony  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
accompaniment  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  ;  it  has  its  place 
in  the  general  harmony  of  the  forest,  just  as  a  base  drum  gives 
strength  to  some  passage  in  a  symphony. 

The  nightingale  is  killed  by  a  hunter,  but  soon  after  another 
nightingale  takes  up  the  song.     The  night  is  almost  over.     The 
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Pheasant  hen  puts  her  wing  over  Ghantecler's  head,  ander 
pretence  of  consoling  him,  and  the  sun  rises  without  his  call! 
Then  he  understands  that  it  was  bnt  a  dream  of  his  own.  He 
realizes  his  limitations,  bul  he  feels  that  he  has  a  task  bo  accom- 
plish and  he  goes  back  to  the  poultry  yard  to  <!<>  his  work  there. 

The  Pheasant  lien  has  been  disappointed,  too.  She  caught 
him  while  he  was  telephoning  to  his  friends  of  the  poultry 
yard,  using  for  this  purpose  the  cup  of  a  morning-glory  as  a 
receiver.  What  !  the  telephone  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  !  Is 
it  not  out  of  place  ?  On  second  thought  you  see  that  this  very 
modern  invention  symbolizes  a  very  old  truth  in  the  life  of  the 
heart ;  outwardly  you  have  broken  all  ties  ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
slender  hidden  thread,  which  cannot  be  severed  and  by  which 
you  may,  at  any  time,  get  connection. 

Chantecler,  after  receiving  repeated  calls,  answers  those  sum- 
monses. The  Pheasant  hen  has  overheard  him  telling  that,  in 
spite  of  her  wishes,  he  has  been  giving  his  cocoricos  as  many 
times  as  he  pleased.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  slipping  off  and  the  Pheasant  hen  was  none  the  wiser.  The 
Pheasant  hen  is  going  to  let  him  go  for  good  ;  but  when  she  sees 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  shot  by  the  hunter,  she  rushes 
forward  and — she  is  caught  in  a  trap.  The  hunter  takes  her  to 
the  poultry  yard,  but  now  she  no  longer  minds;  Chantecler's 
narrow  escape  has  made  her  feel  that  her  real  place  is  in  his 
shadow. 

Rostand  has  more  than  one  way  of  captivating  the  interest 
of  his  readers.  These  are  :  his  symbols  with  their  character- 
istic clearness,  their  logical  and  gradual  development,  their 
high  moral  teaching.  There  is  a  sort  of  harmony  between  the 
ideas  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  rendered.  Night  and  day 
have  both  their  beauty  ;  they  are  inseparable.  This  idea  Ros- 
tand carries  out  in  the  rendering  of  details.  When  he  admires 
an  object  which  is  beautiful  under  a  certain  light,  he  makes 
you  notice  its  twin  sister,  the  shadow,  which  not  only  adds  to 
its  beauty  and  brings  it  out,  but  is  also  beautiful  in  itself. 
Thus,  on  the  white  garden  wall  the  raspberry's  blue  shadow 
might  be  taken  for  a  blackberry.  All  through  the  play  there 
are  pretty  touches  of  color,  there  is  a  rustic  or  sylvan  atmos- 
phere which  awakens  your  sensations,  stirs  you  deeply.  Ros- 
tand has  his  secret  as  well  as  Chantecler,  and  he  gives  it  at  the 
end.     When  the  nightingale  is  singing  his  song  without  words, 
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all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  remain  spellbound,  listening  to  him. 
Chantecler  asks  them  what  the  song  means  to  them.  The 
squirrel  answers,  quick  impulses  !  the  hare,  fears  !  the  rabbit, 
dew!  the  hind,  tears!  the  wolf,  moonlight!  The  pine  tree 
thinks  that  its  rosin  will  sing  again  on  the  string  of  the  violin, 
in  the  form  of  colophony. 

Rostand  at  times  seems  to  have  that  same  magic  power ;  a 
few  simple  words  he  says  here  and  there  awaken  in  us  dormant 
sensations  ;  something  seems  to  sing  in  us  and  that  song  of  our 
own  gives  us  a  thrill  of  delight. 

Chantecler  is  the  artist  who  has  to  overcome  numerous  obsta- 
cles before  he  reaches  the  full  maturity  of  his  talent.  After 
struggling  against  the  baleful  influence  of  ignorant,  invisible 
enemies,  he  has  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  meshes  of 
foreign  theories  ;  he  has  to  realize  that  he  must  be  himself  and 
develop  his  natural  talent  along  certain  lines  which  he  alone 
can  best  discover.  Then,  he  has  to  overcome  his  discourage- 
ment on  finding  in  his  own  surroundings  a  great  lack  of  confi- 
dence ;  his  friends  are  ready  to  desert  him  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  There  is  also  the  questionable  effect  of  feminine 
influence  over  the  artist ;  the  broadening  influence  of  new  sur- 
roundings ;  the  coming  into  contact  with  an  artist  of  a  different 
type,  which  acts  as  an  incentive.  There  is  the  realizing  of  his 
own  shortcomings  ;  the  lesson  that  it  is  urgent  that  he  take  up 
work  even  after  a  profound  grief ;  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
entirely  isolate  himself,  and  that;  since  his  past  has  been  a  life 
of  activity  and  manifold  interests,  it  will  reclaim  him  ;  the 
need  of  idealism  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  glorification 
of  artistic  work  which  is  superior  to  earthly  love.  The  strength 
and  inspiration  of  the  whole  poem  is  summed  up  in  the  old 
saying,  "  travailler  c'est  prier." 


TRANSLATION  FROM  SAPPHO 

BY   MARY   PARMLY   KOUES 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
Is  heard  a  soft  rustling, 
And  the  apple  trees  murmur 
As  sleep  nutters  down. 


IVY  ORATION 

BY    JOSEPHINE   KEIZER 

My  friends  :  We  graduates  of  to-day  have  reached  a  point 
in  our  lives  of  which  poets  are  fain  to  sing.  "  Behold, "  they  say, 
"  the  day  for  which  all  your  labor  has  been  spent,  the  day  when 
with  broadened  minds  and  high  ideals  you  pass  into  the  wide, 
wide  world  to  take  up  your  life  work."  Those  words  have  been 
the  motto  of  our  academic  life  ;  they  have  been  the  symbol  of 
the  high  purpose  of  our  education  ;  they  are  in  our  mind  to-day. 
There  is  an  uplift  in  them,  but  there  is  also  a  question.  "  Our 
life  work,  what  is  it  to  be  ?"  It  is  an  essentially  practical  ques- 
tion and  it  cannot,  without  dire  results,  be  brushed  lightly  aside. 
It  is  the  gravest  problem  of  our  lives  so  far  ;  let  us  face  it 
thoughtfully. 

For  fifteen  years  the  main  business  of  our  lives  has  been 
school  work.  The  amount  of  work  given  us  to  do  has  been  in- 
creased year  by  year,  the  character  of  the  work  has  become 
broader  and  more  difficult.  And  all  for  what  ?  For  the  value 
of  the  studies  themselves  ?  In  part,  to  be  sure,  but  mainly  that 
we  might  learn  to  think  clearly,  judge  quickly  and  act  effect- 
ively. Four  years  residence  at  college,  away  from  home,  among 
fifteen  hundred  girls,  has  developed  in  us  independence  and  self 
reliance.  We  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  many  inter- 
ests both  in  and  out  of  the  class  room ;  we  have  assumed  larger 
responsibilities.  Most  of  all  we  have  felt  the  joy  that  comes 
with  the  consciousness  that  we  have  accomplished  results.  Our 
committees  and  clubs,  our  big  basket  ball  games,  our  college 
magazine,  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  curriculum,  stand  to  us 
for  work  we  have  done. 

The  ambition  "  to  make  good/'  to  accomplish  something  in 
all  of  these  matters  cannot  with  justice  be  called  vanity.  It  is 
rather  the  direct  manifestation  of  the  habit  and  the  ideal  of 
work  carefully  fostered  in  us  for  fifteen  years.  All  the  better, 
we  say,  with  a  habit  of  work  established,  we  may  do  great 
things  to-morrow.  And  then  the  question  occurs  to  ns  again, 
"  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

A  very  few  of  our  number  will  be  married  shortly  ;  their 
minds  are  filled  with  plans  of  busy,  useful  lives  ;  for  them  the 
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question  is  not  so  important.  Others  through  force  of  circum- 
stances or  desire  will  become  wage-earners.  The  question  for 
them  is  answered  as  far  as  sufficiency  of  work  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  of  the  great  majority  of  us  who  for  several  years  at 
least  will  do  neither  of  these  things,  that  I  wish  to  speak  to-day. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  are  to  live  at  home,  surrounded  by  fami- 
lies loving  and  beloved.  There  is  probably  not  a  girl  of  our 
number  who  dares  not  rejoice  in  that  fact.  We  are  glad  that 
our  families  are  looking  forward  to  having  us  with  them  again  ; 
we  are  looking  forward  to  it  quite  as  eagerly.  And  all  of  us 
who  are  worthy  of  even  a  small  part  of  the  love  and  confidence 
bestowed  upon  us  by  our  parents,  are  determined  to  be  indis- 
pensable parts  of  our  family  circles.  We  are  not  only  willing, 
but  anxious  to  accept  our  home  duties  and  associations. 

And  yet — we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  we  are 
afraid  of  next  year.  We  are  afraid  that  we  shall  have  too  liitle 
actual  work  to  do  ;  we  are  afraid  that  in  idleness  or  in  petty 
efforts  to  fill  up  our  time  we  shall  become  listless  and  discon- 
tented. 

A  great  deal  is  said  nowadays  of  the  discontent  of  home- 
coming college  girls.  Some  of  our  own  mothers  have  written 
to  us  about  it.  "Why  should  this  be  ?  will  it  be  so  with  you  ?  " 
they  ask.  Many  seem  to  think  the  discontent  arises  from  a  de- 
mand of  excitement  which  the  quiet  home  interests  fail  to  sat- 
isfy. They  mistake,  I  think,  for  an  unworthy  restlessness  that 
which  shows  most  surely  that  we  have  been  benefitted  by  our 
school  training.  I  mean  our  discontent  in  intentional  and  un- 
intentional idleness.  We,  who  have  been  given  interesting,  dif- 
ficult work  with  a  higher  purpose  beyond  it  for  fifteen  years, 
must  have  more  than  enough  to  do  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  develop.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must 
have  notable  work,  but  I  do  believe  that  however  petty  the 
tasks  themselves  may  be,  they  or  their  purpose  must  command 
serious  efforts  on  our  part.  I  mean  that  the  woman  who  washes 
dishes  in  the  kitchen  to  support  herself  in  decent  independence 
or  to  send  her  child  to  school,  leads  a  bigger,  fuller  life  than  the 
college  daughter  of  the  house,  who  studies  French  and  music 
merely  to  fill  up  her  time. 

" To  fill  up  time"  is  an  unworthy  purpose.  If  it  be  ours  next 
year  whose  fault  will  it  be  ? 
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me  of  us  go  liome  to  little  country  towns.    "  There  ifl  noth- 
ing here  to  do  "  we  cry.     "  Help  our  mothers  aboul  tin-  home  ?  *' 

>urse  we  do!     Why  should  people  ask  thai  as  if  we  had 

p helped  them  before  we  came  home  from  college?    We 

cannot  expect  our  mothers  to  let  as  take  entire  charge  of  the 

house  ;  it  is  their  work  ;  they  like  it.  They  can  give  us  only 
small  tasks  that  we  used  to  perform  besides  going  to  school. 
"You  should  be  a  companion  to  your  fathers  and  mothers,"  our 
critics  assure  us.  Of  course  we  should.  They  are  companions 
to  us  ;  they  are  busy,  useful  people.  We  are  the  only  idle  com- 
panions they  tolerate. 

Some  of  us  go  home  to  great  cities  and  find  our  fathers  deep 
in  law  or  medicine  or  business  and  our  mothers  busy  with  the 
concerns  of  a  family  and  a  household.  "  Our  fathers  object  to 
our  doing  settlement  work,  our  mothers  have  plenty  of  servants, 
there  is  no  work  for  us  to  do  ! "  we  explain. 

Whose  fault,  whose  fault  ?  My  friends,  it  is  our  fault.  We 
must  solve  this  problem,  you  and  I.  It  is  true  we  have  been 
taught  to  work,  but  upon  given  tasks  only,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  training  will  show  in  whether  we  are  capable  of 
finding  our  new  work. 

In  our  search  for  it  we  are  prone  to  make  one  grave  mistake, 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  frankness  between  our  parents  and  our- 
selves concerning  our  desire  to  work.  So  many  of  us  seem  to 
think  that  we  cannot  discuss  this  with  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
that  they  would  not  understand  but  only  think  us  dissatisfied, 
inexperienced,  and  incompetent.  We  are  wrong,  I  think.  More 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  our  parents  wish  us  to  be  useful 
women.  Leading  full,  busy  lives  themselves,  they  do  not,  can- 
not, expect  us  to  be  idle.  If  we  feel  that  we  have  not  enough 
work  to  do  next  year  and  do  not  know  how  to  find  it,  let  us  go 
to  our  best  friends  and  advisers,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
ask  them  to  help  us.  If  we  feel  that  they  have  prejudices 
against  our  doing  any  serious  thing,  we  may  be  sure  that  these 
will  disappear  when  they  understand  that  we  not  only  really 
need  something  to  do,  but  earnestly  desire  it. 

Our  need  of  work  is  imperative  for  our  further  development, 
mental  and  spiritual.  Our  need  of  perseverance  in  the  work 
undertaken  is  no  whit  less  necessary.  In  the  words  of  our  well 
loved  American  poet : 
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"  The  heights  by  great  men  gained  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

It  will  require  unceasing  effort  for  us  all  to  become  broad 
minded,  useful  women,  but  it  is  a  noble  task  and  we  should  ac- 
cept it  royally.  With  all  our  minds  and  hearts  let  us  strive  to 
achieve  "the  beauty  that  is  born  of  power  and  the  sympathy 
that  is  born  of  love  ; "  let  us  strive  to  become  in  the  deepest, 
sweetest  meaning  of  the  words  "great  women  \" 


AUTUMN  SUNLIGHT 

BY   NANCY   BARNHART 

Long  rays  of  yellow  sunlight 
Through  mellow  haze, 

Warm  breath  of  dying  autumn 
Through  amber  maze 
Of  moveless  days ! 

Still  memory  of  radiance 

Oftimes  more  fair 
In  sunlight  falling  gleaming 

Athwart  her  hair 

Holds  autumn  there. 


DESIDERATA 

BY   ELSA  SCHUH 

When  first  thy  life  touched  mine,  my  heart  rose  up 

To  meet  thy  full  perfection,  as  the  eye 

Of  travel-wearied  wand'rer  leaps  to  dwell 

In  adoration  on  the  evening  star  ; 

Humble  and  yet,  through  gazing,  dignified. 

So  is  my  life  through  longing  for  the  boon 

Of  thy  dear  friendship,  purged  and  dignified 

Although  that  boon  is  to  my  soul  denied. 


A  RESOURCEFUL  MAN 

BY    HESTER    HOPKINS 

11  I'm  out,"  said  Bannister,  cheerfully,  shoving  his  chips 
within  easier  reach,  and  throwing  down  his  hand. 

"  Pair  of  deuces;  what  rotten  luck  I'm  having!"  added  the 
man  at  his  right,  but  with  perfect  equanimity.  "  Hurry  up  and 
play — I  want  a  new  deal." 

11  Settin'  to  snow,"  said  McDirk,  rather  absently,  as  he  skill- 
fully shuffled  the  cards.  "Bet  it  comes  hard,  when  it  does 
come.  I  don't  care  ;  "  and  he  eyed  the  big  sacks,  stacked  against 
one  side  of  the  cabin.  "  That  strike  payed  out  rather  well, 
didn't  it  ? " 

"  Well  !  —  Gee,  I  never  seen  anything  like  it  !  Well  !  Oh, 
my  Aunt  ! "  exploded  Murphy,  and  the  others  grinned  in  self- 
congratulation. 

Bannister  arose  and  poked  the  fire  into  a  more  vigorous  blaze, 
and  then  wandered  over  to  the  frosted  window,  where  he  stood, 
mechanically  scraping  a  hole.  The  men  were  busy  with  their 
own  thoughts.  For  these  past,  hard-working  three  months  had 
brought  the  most  astonishing  good  fortune  to  the  five  men  in 
the  little  mining  camp.  A  wonderful  haul,  "  the  kind  that  you 
read  about  "as  Murphy  had  once  said,  and  with  it  a  blissful 
state  of  good  nature  through  the  camp — a  state  of  dreams  and 
air  castles,  of  reckless  promises  and  plans  for  the  future.  In  a 
few  days  they  would  leave  the  cabin  and  go  into  town— then 
back  again  to  the  States  and  then— oh,  any  number  of  delight- 
ful possibilities  came  then. 

"  Has  anyone  heard  anything  lately  of  Jack  Jorris  ?"  asked 
Murphy,  breaking  the  silence,  while  the  players  studied  their 
hands. 

"  Not  since  the  big  hold  up,  last  month.  Wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  Business  pretty  slack  I  guess.  Mebbe  he's  gone 
to  New  York  to  try  Wall  Street." 

"  Bet  he'd  stick  west  of  the  Rockies.  He's  around  somewhere 
waiting  his  time,  don't  you  worry,"  said  Bannister.  "We'll 
hear  of  him  again  sometime  soon  when  we  don't  expect  it.  But 
there  ain't  no  use  ever  fussing  about  him.  These  hold-up  chaps 
ain't  half  what  they're  cracked  up  to  be.     It's  only  their  repu- 
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tatiou  that  helps  'em  so,  and  the  fool  women  that  yell  and  hold 
up  their  hands.     If  men  would — " 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  hold-up  ?  "  asked  Murphy,  quickly. 
"  You'd  never  say  that  if  you  had.  It's  only  the  fools  that 
don't  hold  up  their  hands." 

"All  the  same,"  insisted  Bannister,  "I've  knowed  of  cases 
where,  if  a  single  man  had  kept  his  head,  everything  would 
have  been  all  right.  Hold-up  gents  ain't  any  cleverer  or  braver 
than  others.  It's  just  bluff,  most  times.  But  come  on,  this 
ain't  playing." 

"Let's  not  play  any  more,"  said  McDirk  flinging  down  his 
cards.  "We've  been  at  it  long  enough.  How  do  you  feel  for 
bed?" 

The  others  assented  readily  enough,  and  Murphy  began  fixing 
the  fire  for  the  night.  "  Where '11  we  put  the  dust  ?"  he  asked, 
his  eyes  resting  on  it  with  almost  parental  affection. 

"  Safe  enough  in  the  other  room  with  us,"  said  another,  "but 
I'm  never  the  man  to  run  risks.  We'll  lock  up  extra  careful 
to-night— Hey  !     What's  that  ?  " 

The  door,  which  had  been  creaking  dismally  for  some  time, 
here  blew  violently  open,  letting  in  a  flurry  of  new  snow.  One 
of  the  men  rose  to  shut  it,  then  started  back  with  a  cry  as  a  tall 
figure  in  rough  clothes  strode  into  the  room.  "Jack  Jorris  !" 
he  exclaimed. 

With  an  almost  simultaneous  movement,  six  revolvers  ap- 
peared, and  all  eyes  were  threateningly  turned  on  the  intruder. 
Inwardly,  however,  they  were  much  perplexed.  What  rash 
hope  could  have  led  the  man  to  so  desperate  a  step  ?  What 
fools  he  must  have  believed  them,  to  venture  it  ! 

Jorris  glanced  at  the  revolvers,  then  laughed  shortly  and 
crossed  to  the  fire.  "Put  them  up,  boys,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
come  here  in  such  a  way  that  you'll  need  'em.  Why  you  fools  ! " 
he  cried,  "don't  you  s'pose  I  knew  you  was  armed  ?  Do  you 
reckon  I'm  come  after  any  measly  little  nuggets  you  may  have 
saved  up  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  came  for,  but  I  know  that  you'll 
have  time  to  think  it  over  before  you  go,"  said  McDirk,  keeping 
a  firm  hold  on  his  revolver.     "  Where'll  we  put  him,  fellows  ?" 

"Don't  trouble,"  said  Jorris  in  a  tone  that  made  them  all 
stare  at  him  in  wonder.  He  sifted  a  little  powder  from  his 
horn  onto  the  fire,  which  shot  up  in  a  brilliant  flame. 
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"I'm  sick  of  it  all — all!"  he  cried,  "of  this  stingy,  half- 
grown  country,  for  ever  and  ever  the  same.  I'm  going  to  cud 
the  whole  business  right  here  and  now  !  But  I  ain't  forgot  the 
turn  you  fellows  did  me  at  Big  Bear  Crossing/'  he  added  vin- 
dictively. "  I'm  going  to  have  company  at  my  funeral.  Go 
on,  stop  me  if  you  dare  ! "  and  he  flung  the  large  powder  horn 
upon  the  flames. 

Bannister,  who  was  a  poor  runner,  saw  the  other  men  disap- 
pear in  the  snow.  He  made  a  violent  effort  to  overtake  them, 
pitched  head  first  into  a  towering  drift,  and  floundered  about 
kicking,  fearfully. awaiting  the  explosion.  He  heard  only  the 
wind.  The  snow-storm  was  on  him,  enveloping,  stinging, 
blinding  him.  Through  it  he  could  see  a  dim  yellowish  gleam, 
which  he  rightly  conjectured  to  come  from  the  cabin  win- 
dow. He  made  a  final  despairing  effort  and  felt  hands  hauling 
him  out. 

"  What's  up  ?"  asked  McDirk  tersely. 

"I  ain't  heard  nothing,"  he  screeched  back,  a  dreadful  suspi- 
cion coming  over  him. 

"Come  on,  then,"  ordered  McDirk,  dragging  him  to  his  feet. 

Back  through  the  snow  they  stumbled  to  the  open  cabin  door. 
They  stood  long,  staring  at  the  room  within.*  It  was  not  as 
they  had  left  it.  On  the  floor  lay  a  revolver,  dropped  in  flight. 
On  the  hearth  lay  a  powder  horn  sifting  out  common  sand  and 
gravel.  But  where  were  the  sacks  that  had  lined  the  wall  ? 
Gone,  quite  gone  ! 

And  so  was  Jack  Jorris. 


RIDE  WITH  ME 

BY   MILDRED   SPRING 

Ride  with  me,  ride  with  me  over  the  hills, 
The  sun  itself  is  riding  to-day. 
Let's  gallop  away  o'er  the  rocks  and  rills. 
Ride  with  me,  ride  with  me  over  the  hills. 
The  fragrance  of  autumn  the  mountain  air  fills. 
Oh  !  why  do  you  tarry,  oh  !  why  do  you  stay? 
Ride  with  me,  ride  with  me  over  the  hills, 
The  sun  itself  is  riding  to-dav. 


THE  END  OF  THE  STORY 

BY   HELEN   READIO 

The  sun  had  set  clear  and  crimson  and  the  afterglow  was  still 
lingering.  Miss  Miranda  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  fading 
light  on  the  blurred  pages  she  held  so  tightly  in  her  thin  fingers. 
Her  hands  trembled  so  that  her  dim  eyes  could  not  distinguish 
the  faded  scrawl  on  the  yellowed  paper,  and  she  leaned  back 
again  to  drift  among  memories. 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  fragrant  twilight,  her  stiff  fingers 
playing  caressingly  with  the  old  letter,  her  eyes  were  soft  and 
her  lips  curved,  till  she  seemed  young  with  the  eternal  youth 
that  clings  to  happy  women.  Yet  Miss  Miranda's  neighbors  in 
the  old  New  England  town  would  have  laughed  at  the  thought 
of  j^outh  in  connection  with  Miss  Miranda.  As  for  happiness — 
could  a  lonely,  ill-tempered  old  woman  who  had  quarrelled 
with  all  the  friends  of  her  youth  and  had  forgotten  how  to 
make  friends  in  her  age,  know  anything  about  happiness  ? 
Alone  in  the  biggest,  handsomest  house  in  the  village,  solitary 
and  proud  in  her  stinting  prosperity,  Miss  Miranda  was  looked 
up  to  as  the  sole  relic  of  the  aristocratic  and  historic  personages 
who  had  founded  the  old  town.  The  village  people  were  as 
unable  to  understand  the  severity  of  Miss  Miranda's  maturity 
as  they  had  been  to  appreciate  the  pride  and  reserve  of  her 
girlhood.  They  did  not  love  her  for  the  austere  goodness  which 
generally  took  the  form  of  sharp  reproof.  They  saw  only  that 
her  broader  education  had  made  her  intolerant  and  self-suffi- 
cient. They  could  not  know  that  the  proud  reserve  had  shel- 
tered the  visions  of  a  passionate  dreamer,  that  her  repellent 
stiffness  sprang  from  a  fear  of  uncomprehending  intrusion. 

No  sense  of  respect  restrained  people  from  gossiping  frankly 
about  Miss  Miranda.  She  had  a  story  in  her  past,  they  would 
tell  you.  She  and  that  nice  little  mite  of  a  woman  in  the  tiny 
white  cottage  across  from  the  Big  House  had  been  the  dearest 
friends  in  their  girlhood,  but  both  of  them  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  same  man.  He  had  gone  off  to  war  and  never  come 
back,  and  the  girls  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  since  that  day, 
living  right  across  the  street  so,  too  ;  but  you  never  could  get 
them  to  notice  each  other,  even  in  church.     Neither  of  them  had. 
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ever  married.  Alice  had  all  the  boys  in  the  village  dangling 
her,  but  she  would  not  take  any  of  them.  As  for  Miranda, 
she  had  too  much  book-learning  to  care  much  for  the  boys 
hereabouts,  your  informant  would  conclude  with  a  sniff. 

But  to-night,  behind  the  closed  shutters  of  her  big,  cool 
parlor,'  Miss  Miranda,  stiff  and  straight  in  her  black  silk,  had 
Blipped  away  into  memories,  the  only  trace  of  the  sweetness  of 
her  dreams  which  had  ever  come  to  her.  They  were  only  mem- 
ories, and  a  vague,  undying  hope,  but  to  the  lonely,  unloved 
woman  the  sorrow  of  them  was  sweet  and  the  formless  hope 
shaped  her  whole  life.     With  the  letter,  that  was  all. 

She  did  not  need  the  dying  light  to  decipher  it.  "Dear 
Heart,"  it  began,  and  even  now  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her 
heart  rose  at  the  words,  "I  could  not  go  without  being  sure  yon 
understood.  I  have  been  almost  afraid  to  let  you  see,  because  I 
knew  it  would  have  to  make  a  difference  between  you  two,  and 
>u  did  not  care — but  I  could  not  go  without  knowing.  I 
almost  hated  her  because  on  her  account  I  could  not  tell  you. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  say  good-bye  to  you  together,  so  it 
shall  depend  upon  you  whether  I  am  to  see  you.  If  I  am  to 
come — and,  dear  heart,  you  know  what  that  will  mean — put  a 
light  in  your  window,  and  I  will  come  to  you. 

"Good-bye  for  a  few  hoars,  or  forever — and  I  will  love  you 
always,  whatever  your  answer." 

The  letter  fell  from  her  hands.  Her  mind  went  straying 
back  to  the  childhood  days.  She  smiled  faintly  as  she  thought 
of  the  foolish,  childlike  jealousy  and  heart-ache.  Alice  had 
been  so  much  prettier,  so  much  sweeter.  She  remembered  how 
she  had  hated  her  own  straight,  black  hair  after  he  had  admired 
Alice's  yellow  curls.  But— and  she  caught  her  breath  at  the 
thought — he  had  loved  her,  in  spite  of  the  hair. 

How  inseparable  they  had  been  from  their  baby  days.  He 
had  been  the  leader  of  all  their  plays,  and  as  they  grew  older 
and  the  comradeship  continued,  it  was  inevitable  that  people 
should  wonder  which  would  be  his  choice.  But  there  was  very 
little  difference  of  opinion.  Alice  was  so  lovable  and  sweet 
that  she  won  them  all  with  a  single  smile.  The  tall,  dark  girl 
with  her  strange  passion  for  books  had  not  many  friends  among 
the  young  people  of  the  village.  But  the  girls  still  clung 
together  and  apparently  the  three  were  on  an  even  footing  of 
friendship.      xVs  for  the  boy,  everyone  loved,  him  for  his  hand- 
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some  face,  his  merry  boyish  laugh,  for  a  dozen  reasons.  When 
the  call  for  volunteers  had  come  he  was  among  the  first  to 
answer.  Surely  he  would  speak  before  he  went  away,  they 
had  thought,  she  had  thought,  but  they  heard  nothing.  Miss 
Miranda  tightened  her  fingers  about  the  letter.  Ah,  he  had 
spoken — to  her.  Poor  Alice  !  Her  eyes  grew  pitying  in  her 
happiness.     There  had  been  a  price. 

Alice  had  faced  her  like  a  ghost  that  morning  and  half-read 
her  eyes.  "Do  you  love  him,  too?"  Alice  had  whispered 
brokenly. 

She  had  only  nodded  dumbly,  struggling  with  her  love  for 
the  frail  girl  who  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  bed  and  was 
shaking  with  little,  broken  moans.  A  dim  sense  of  triumph 
had  forced  its  way  through  the  love  and  pity,  mingled  with  a 
perverted  fear  lest  Alice  should  fail  to  guard  her  heart  carefully 
enough  from  common  talk. 

"  I  would  not  say  I  loved  a  man  who  had  not  told  me  he  loved 
me."     It  was  calm  reproof. 

The  moaning  had  ceased  and  Alice  had  looked  at  her  with 
great,  wide-open  eyes  in  which  a  strange  terror  grew  and  grew. 
Then,  without  a  word  she  had  left  the  Big  House  and  crossed 
to  the  little  cottage  with  the  vines.  The  next  day  they  had  met 
at  the  cross-walk  and  Alice  had  passed  her  by  with  unseeing 
eyes.  Then  came  a  battle  of  pride  against  pride,  with  no  heal- 
ing for  the  wounds. 

Thirty  years — and  still  they  passed  each  other  unheeding. 
"  Dear  Alice,"  murmured  Miss  Miranda  with  twitching  lips. 
Yet  she  had  never  ventured  to  cross  the  barrier  her  unconscious 
cruelty  had  raised. 

It  had  grown  dark  while  she  sat  there.  She  rose  and  went 
out  into  the  garden  and  cut  an  armful  of  lilacs,  the  sweetest, 
heaviest  clusters.  Then,  throwing  a  light  shawl  about  her 
shoulders,  she  slipped  through  the  garden  gate  and  turned  up 
the  hill  path  that  lead  to  the  old  cemetery.  Now  that  she  was 
out  of  doors,  even  under  the  shelter  of  the  darkness,  the  tender 
smile  had  left  her  lips  and  she  bowed  with  a  terrifying  rigidity 
to  a  young  girl  who  passed  her.  The  hill  had  been  the  village 
burying-ground  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  there 
were  many  weather-beaten  brown  stones  scattered  among  the 
glittering  white  ones.  Almost  in  the  heart  of  the  irregular 
paths  was  a  large,  green  plot   set  off   by  heavy  iron  chains. 
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Here  stood  the  modesl  little  monument  which  had  been  erected 

to  the  memory  of  the  unknown  and  un  mourned  dead.  Sere, 
during  all  the  years.  Miss  Miranda  had  brought  her  tribute. 
Once  she  had  stolen  up  bo  theold  cemetery  with  flowers  for  that 
grave  and  had  found  Alice  kneeling  on  the  damp  grass  with  a 

great  bunch  of  crimson  roses  in  her  arms.  She  had  waited 
quietly  in  the  shadow  and  had  seen  great  tears  fall  on  the 
flowers  as  Alice  kissed  them  gently  and  laid  them  down. 

It  was  always  very  quiet  up  here  on  the  hilltop  among  the 
dead.  The  mist  was  rising  and  she  could  hear  the  frogs  croak- 
ing in  the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  She  started  in  surprise 
at  the  sound  of  voices  not  far  away.  Few  came  to  the  hilltop 
in  the  evening,  even  on  Memorial  Day.  She  moved  slowly  and 
silently  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  till  she  came  to  a  sudden 
stop  and  lifted  her  head  in  a  flash  of  the  old  jealousy  as  she 
recognized  the  voice.  She  drew  back  into  the  shadow  as  she 
had  done  before  when  she  had  found  Alice  there  on  the  spot 
she  held  so  sacred.  But  to-night  Alice  was  not  alone,  and 
through  the  darkness  came  a  voice  that  made  Miss  Miranda's 
heart  stand  still,  although  it  was  quite  strange  to  her.  She 
listened,  deliberately,  in  a  strange  unconcern  as  to  what  she 
was  doing. 

"And  you  loved  me  then  ?  always  ?"  Alice  was  asking,  with 
queer  little  catches  of  joy  in  her  soft  voice.  "And  you  never 
told  Mira— "  she  stopped. 

"And  when  there  was  no  light  in  the  window  I  knew  you 
could  not  care,  and  so  I  never  cared  to  come  back,"  the  man 
finished. 

"  The  light — not  care — I  don't  understand,"  came  Alice's  puz- 
zled tone. 

"The  letter  I  sent — that  the  boy  gave  you.  It  said  to  put  a 
light  in  the—" 

"  But  I  never  got  any  letter,"  Alice  cried  with  a  wonderful 
thrill  in  her  voice.  "  I  never  got  any  letter — and  Mira  said — 
you— you — had  told  her—"  she  faltered  at  the  end. 

"  Mira  ! "  The  name  came  in  a  burst  of  anger.  "  Mira  !  Did 
she  dare — has  she— what !"  He  choked.  Then,  "  Tell  me,"  he 
said  sternly,  calm  again. 

The  figure  in  the  shadows  glided  off  in  the  darkness,  still 
clutching  the  huge  bunch  of  lilacs  with  their  heavy,  sickening 
fragrance.      Slowly   and   painfully   Miss  Miranda  went   down 
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the  hill  and  through  the  quiet  street  with  its  peaceful  homes. 
Mechanically  she  mounted  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  piazza 
and  reached  behind  the  shutter  for  the  key.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  not  locked  the  door,  and,  still  in  a  strange, 
blind  way,  she  opened  it  and  went  in.  In  the  hall  she  paused 
for  lack  of  a  definite  motive,  but  only  for  a  minute.  She  turned 
and  went  into  the  dark  parlor  and  reached  out  instinctively  in 
the  darkness  for  the  little  inlaid  box  that  lay  on  the  table.  She 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  staring  blankly  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  moon  rose,  crimson  through  the  mist,  and 
shone  in  a  ghostly  fashion  through  the  shuttered  windows. 
She  seemed  to  be  struggling  silently,  doggedly,  to  ward  off  by 
sheer  determination  a  horrible  realization  that  threatened  her. 
After  a  long  time  she  sat  down,  and  still  staring  straight  ahead 
into  the  night,  she  went  back  over  the  beginning  of  the  story 
as  she  had  done  a  few  hours  back,  but  in  the  light  of  a  new 
knowledge. 

How  vividly  she  remembered  that  warm  June  night  when 
she  had  wandered  up  the  wood  road  where  she  had  seen  Alice 
disappear  a  few  moments  before.  Her  heart  was  full  of  the 
thought  that  now  she  would  know  whether  ...  As  she  had 
walked  there  alone  she  had  tried  to  imagine  how  she  should 
bear  it  if  Alice  told  her  that  he  loved  her.  and  how  she  could 
live  among  them  afterwards.  As  she  struggled  with  herself 
she  had  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  behind  her,  and 
a  dirty  youngster  had  thrust  the  letter  into  her  hand.  At  the 
thought  she  clutched  the  old,  worn  letter  feverishly—had  thrust 
that  into  her  hand — and  as  he  started  off  on  a  run,  he  had  turned 
back  and  demanded,  "You're  Rod's  girl,  ain't  you?"  Almost 
faint  with  wonder  and  happiness  she  had  nodded,  and  then  fled 
down  the  road. 

The  wonder  of  that  night  when,  alone  in  the  sighing  woods, 
she  had  learned — She  straightened  in  her  chair  with  a  hard, 
gasping  breath,  then  she  went  calmly  to  the  table,  lighted 
the  big,  old-fashioned  lamp,  and  drawing  the  shades  painstak- 
ingly, even  going  back  to  raise  one  which  she  had  drawn  a  trifle 
too  far,  she  took  the  letter  out  of  the  worn  yellow  envelope  and 
unfolded  it  with  steady  fingers. 

"Dear  Heart — "  she  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  as  though 
stifled.  But  she  did  not  stop.  Word  by  word  from  the  faded 
characters  she  read  the  end  of  the  story.      Yet  not  quite  the 
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end,  for  there  was  8 till  the  restitution.    The  letter  was  Alice's. 
With   fingers  thai   twitched  now.  she  Blipped  the  worn  Bheel 

back  into  its  envelope.      A  corner  crumpled  and  she  smoothed 

it  carefully.     It  was  Alice's  letter. 

The  whole  world  seemed  empty  and  dead.  There  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do  any  longer — except  to  give  Alice  her  letter.  The 
little  formless  hope  was  dead — and  in  d}Ting  it  had  taken  form. 
She  rose  and  moved  heavily  over  to  the  old  writing-desk,  chose 
a  fresh  envelope  and  sealed  it  about  the  time-yellowed  one.  A 
new  shame  burned  her  as  she  saw  the  stain  of  tears  upon  it. 
Her  tears  —  and  the  letter  was  Alice's  !  She  made  her  way 
through  the  empty  hall  to  the  door.  Then  suddeuly  she 
remembered.  It  was  too  late  to  take  the  letter  to  Alice  to-night. 
She  would  have  turned  back  again  but  a  faint  sound  stopped 
her.  She  opened  the  door,  and  there  on  the  step  was  a  draggled 
kitten,  who  lifted  up  his  muddy  paws  and  cried  piteously.  As 
the  door  swung  back,  he  scrambled  up  over  the  threshold  and, 
catching  one  claw  in  her  skirt,  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
wailed  again.  As  she  stood  looking  down  at  the  tiny,  unhappy 
thing,  something  seemed  to  snap  within  her.  She  stooped 
stiffly  and  clasping  him  tightly,  lifted  him,  all  shivering  and 
wet,  to  her  shoulder.  Her  head  bowed  over  him  and  she  pressed 
her  cheek  against  his  clinging  body.  He  nestled  close  and 
purred.  At  the  little  loving  sound  the  rigidity  left  the  bowed 
figure,  and  the  easing  tears  came.  To-morrow  she  would  take 
the  letter  to  Alice,  but  to-night  this  little  lost  thing  wanted  her- 
And  turning  back  into  the  dark  house,  Miss  Miranda  shut  the 
door  gently. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SUMMER 

BY   DOROTHY   LAWSON   HAWKINS 

The  sun  is  warm  by  the  old  south  wall. 
The  pines  bend  low,  and  the  grass  is  tall. 

And  the  crickets  chirp  in  the  sun  ; 
But  the  last  leaves  lingering  softly  fall, 
For  summer's  done. 


The  sun  is  shrouded,  the  sky  is  gray, 
The  clouds  are  cold  as  they  idly  stray. 
Black  winds  on  the  river-ripples  run 
And  earth  seems  to  say  with  the  dying  day 
Yes — summer's  done. 


THE  PILGRIMS-A  VILLANELLE 

BY  DOROTHY  LAWSON   HAWKINS 

Creeping  along  the  toilsome  way 

The  weary  pilgrims  slowly  wind, 
In  the  hot,  dusty  summer  day. 

In  silence,  for  no  word  they  say, 

They  seek  for  truth  and  peace  of  mind, 
Creeping  along  the  toilsome  way. 

They  do  not  see  the  flower's  cool  spray 

Over  the  wall  with  ivy  twined, 
In  the  hot,  dusty  summer  day. 

Like  priestly  men  in  garments  gray, 
They  look  askance  at  all  mankind, 
Creeping  along  the  toilsome  way. 

They  never  stop,  they  never  stay, 
To  cast  a  lingering  look  behind 
In  the  hot,  dusty  summer  day. 

They  bow  their  heads  and  humbly  pray 
Cure  for  their  sin-sick  souls  to  find  ; 
Creeping  along  the  toilsome  way 
In  the  hot,  dusty  summer  day. 


LULLABYE 

BY  JANE  GAREY 

Sleep,  my  baby,  my  darling,  sleep. 
Dear,  drowsy  baby,  playtime  is  over, 
Rest  on  my  breast  with  my  love  for  your  cover, 

Little  white  angels  their  watch  o'er  you  keep. 

Sleep,  my  baby,  my  darling,  sleep. 

Sleep,  my  baby,  my  darling,  sleep. 
Oh  little  baby,  so  weak,  so  small, 
Do  you  know  how  my  mother-heart  answers  the  call 

Of  your  wee  rose-fingers?    Deep,  nestle  deep, 

In  the  slumber-nest,  my  sweet,  my  sweet, 

Sleep,  my  baby,  my  darling,  sleep. 

Sleep,  my  baby,  my  darling,  sleep. 
Not  long,  not  long  shall  I  rock  you  to  rest, 
The  world  will  claim  you,  but  mother  is  best, 

Come  back  when  the  fight  is  over,  my  sweet, 

Sleep,  my  baby,  my  darling,  sleep. 
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SKETCHES 

A  PRAYER 

BY   MARY   L.    RICE 

The  dull  gray  of  a  winter  day — 

A  steely  sky. 
The  twilight  hushed  and  silent  waits— and  I 

Wait  too  and  pray 
That  you  will  come 

And  coming — stay. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  BLUNDER 

BY   ELIZABETH   LLOYD 

It  was  at  a  big  charity  fair  that  Madeleine  met  her  ideal.  The 
place,  with  its  noise  and  confusion  and  crowds  of  gaily  dressed 
people,  was  hardly  suited  to  high  romance,  but  after  all,  as 
Madeleine  reflected  later,  what  do  time  and  place  matter  where 
the  soul  is  concerned  ?  At  any  rate,  she  knew  at  once  that  the 
crisis  of  her  life  had  come  ;  the  thrill  of  recognition  that  ran 
through  her  at  the  first  glance  was  in  itself  sufficient  proof, — if, 
indeed,  any  were  needed,  of  the  mysterious  bond  between  them. 
Tall,  thin,  dark  and  aquiline,  his  hair  just  touched  with  gray, 
he  was  in  all  respects  as  she  had  imagined  him.  He  was  talk- 
ing with  a  group  of  young  girls  who  were  trying  to  induce  him 
to  "take  chances''  on  a  large  blonde  doll  in  pink  silk,  a  sofa- 
cushion  bristling  with  gilt,  and  an  embroidered  kimono.  Mad- 
eleine, from  a  table  in  the  tea-room,  admired  the  distinction  of 
his  manner,  at  once  so  stately  and  so  friendly.  She  surveyed 
the  laughing  girls  with  strong  disfavour,  knowing  them  for  a 
frivolous  lot,  whose  thoughts  never  went  beyond  foot-ball  and 
Maillard's  ;  how  dared  they  make  so  free  with  such  a  man  !  In 
thinking  how  he  must  see  through  their  silly  little  souls  she 
grew  quite  hot  for  them. 
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A  part  of  the  crowd  swept  in  between  them,  and  she  lost 
sight  of  him  until  just  as  he  was  going.  In  turning  he  saw  her, 
half-hidden  behind  palms,  and  gave  her  a  keen  glance  ;  he  looked 
almost  startled,  she  thought,  which  struck  her  as  entirely- 
natural. 

Madeleine  could  never  remember  very  distinctly  what  she  said 
and  did  until  the  cold  air  of  the  street  brought  her  a  little  out 
of  her  dreams.  That  afternoon  she  had  no  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple and  the  shops  which  generally  she  found  so  fascinating  ;  her 
one  thought  was  to  reach  home  and  her  own  room,  where  she 
could  dream  in  peace  of  the  next  meeting — doubt  of  its  inevita- 
ble occurrence  never  crossed  her  mind.  On  the  stairs  she  heard 
voices  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  faint  tinkle  of  tea-things. 
Starting  to  slip  by  the  door  unnoticed,  she  glanced  in  furtively, 
and  stopped,  transfixed,  on  the  threshold,  for  there,  before  the 
open  fire,  tea-cup  in  hand  and  looking  boyishly  contented,  sat 
the  man  himself.  "  Most  certainly  this  is  Fate,"  thought  Mad- 
eleine, oblivious  to  everything  but  the  one  idea,  until  her  moth- 
er's clear  voice,  touched  with  a  little  surprise  at  her  strange 
awkwardness,  roused  her  to  a  somewhat  dazed  sense  of  reality. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear.  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Jenkyns.  He 
was  a  friend  of  your  father's.  My  daughter,  Bradford.  She's 
like  poor  Harry,  isn't  she  ?  " 

Madeleine  realized  dimly  that  he  was  very  tall.  Somehow 
she  found  herself  sitting  on  a  chair  that  had  appeared  mysteri- 
ously from  somewhere.  He  was  looking  at  her  gravely,  as  she 
was  intensely  conscious,  though  quite  unable  to  look  up.  Fi- 
nally he  said  :  "Weren't  you  at  the  Hospital  Fair  this  afternoon, 
Miss  Egerton  ?  Ah,"  after  a  gasp  of  assent,  "  1  was  sure  I  had 
seen  you.  Do  you  know,  Editha,"  turning  to  her  mother,  i;I 
thought  for  an  instant  I  had  seen  a  ghost.  She  has  exactly 
Harry's  look." 

Her  mother  nodded  and  sighed.  Then  they  began  an  eager 
talk  of  old  times  and  people.  Madeleine,  half  listening,  half 
dreaming,  learned  gradually  that  Mr.  Jenkyns  had  been  her 
father's  most  intimate  friend  at  college  ;  had  been  one  of  the 
gay  set  to  which  her  father  and  mother  had  belonged  long 
before  they  ever  thought  of  marrying.  Just  think  !  he  had 
been  in  England  more  than  twenty  years  ;  it  hardly^  seemed 
possible,  did  it,  although  so  much  had  happened  since  he  left  ? 

"  I  remember  so  well  the  night  you  told  us  you  were  going  to 
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said  Madeleine's  mother.     "  It  was  soon  after  Harry  and  I 
had  announced  our  engagement.     It  nearly  broke  all  our  hearts. 

Do  you  remember  how  angry  poor  Harry  was  when  he  couldn't 
persuade  you  to  stay  ?" 

"Do  I  remember  ?  Ah,  poor  Harry!"  and  then  they  both 
fell  silent  for  a  moment. 

Finally  he  started  up.      He  had  no  idea  it  was  growing 
late  ;    he  had   an   appointment   down-town   and   must    hurry. 
Would  lie  come  to  dinner  soon,  then  ?      Indeed,  he  most  cer- 
tainly would.     Madeleine  felt  that  he  looked  at  her  as  he  said  it. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  when  he  had  gone ;  meeting  one's 
appointed  was  rather  nerve-racking.  Hoping  vaguely  for  sym- 
pathy she  turned  to  her  mother,  who,  however,  was  looking 
dreamily  into  the  fire  and  obviously  wanted  to  be  let  alone. 
Madeleine,  forced  to  contain  her  ecstasies,  reflected  that  her 
mother's  time  for  great  emotions  was  over  ;  she  was  glad  to  feel 
that  even  then  she  could  be  very  sorry  for  her. 

Mr.  Bradford  Jenkyns  came  more  and  more  often  to  the 
house  as  the  winter  went  on,  until  finally  he  was  an  accepted 
part  of  every  day's  life.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  Madeleine  ;  he  rode  with  her  in  the  park 
in  the  mornings,  took  her,  with  her  mother,  to  the  theatre  and 
to  concerts,  gave  her  new  books  and  talked  to  her  about  them. 
Through  it  all  she  felt  that  he  appreciated  her  shyness,  and  was 
grateful.  There  were  times  when  she  wished  things  could  go 
on  always  as  they  were  ;  she  dreaded  the  thought  of  losing  the 
new  friend  whom  she  valued  for  a  lover,  who  was  at  best  a 
very  hazy  sort  of  being  in  her  mind.  Such  thoughts,  however, 
were  always  firmly  suppressed,  for  was  not  a  lover  before  all 
tilings  to  be  desired  by  anyone  not  hopelessly  prosaic  ?  And 
anyhow,  there  was  no  use  in  wanting  anything  else,  seeing  that 
the  whole  thing  was  ordained  by  Destiny.  So  she  waited  until 
the  time  appointed  should  come  ;  and  was  quite  content  to  wait. 

One  afternoon,  three  or  four  months  after  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  fair,  Madeleine,  coming  home  at  tea-time,  heard  again 
the  same  voices  in  the  drawing-room.  As  t=he  reached  the  door 
she  saw  her  mother  and  Bradford  Jenkyns  standing  before  the 
fireplace  ;  his  arms  were  around  her  and  they  were  smiling  at 
each  other.  At  once  she  understood,  and  knew  also  that  if  she 
had  been  willing  she  might  have  known  all  along.  Mortifica- 
tion surged  over  her  ;  she  crept  away  to  her  loom  to  think  it 
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out.  Her  first  thought  was  of  wonder  that  she  could  have  been 
such  a  fool ;  it  had  been  so  plain  !  The  memory  of  some  of  her 
imaginings  made  her  squirm.  If  the}7  ever  found  out!  The 
idea  turned  her  cold.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  now  at 
least  her  situation  was  highly  romantic.  A  spirit  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice  came  over  her  ;  she  saw  herself  hiding  her  anguish 
that  her  mother  might  be  happy,  and  felt  much  happier  herself. 
The  thought  of  her  mother,  however,  brought  her  back  to  reali- 
ties, with  the  fear  that  now  she  had  lost  both  mother  and  new 
friend.  There  seemed  no  one  to  depend  on  lef  t ;  she  felt  very 
lonely  and  very  young.  Perhaps  they  would  even  send  her  to 
boarding-school.  She  thought  mournfully  of  the  father  she 
had  never  seen  ;  he  would  have  taken  care  of  her. 

Then  her  mother,  coming  in  softly  and  quickly,  found  her 
curled  up  miserably  in  the  twilight,  and  took  her  closely  in  her 
arms.  Madeleine  clung  to  her  for  a  moment  in  silence  :  then 
her  mother  held  her  back  gently.  "Do  you  mind  so  very 
much,  dear?"  she  said,  her  voice  shaking  a  little,  "because  I 
won't  if  you  do." 

She  seemed  very  young  and  very  appealing.  Suddenly  Mad- 
eleine felt  old  and  wise,  even  while  she  noted  with  shame  that 
her  knowledge  of  the  situation  was  taken  for  granted.  With  a 
new  impulse  of  protection  and  pity  she  flung  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck.  "  Of  course  I  don't  mind,  darling,"  she  said 
almost  vehemently.  "Mr.  Jenkyns  is  splendid  and  I'm  glad," 
and  stopped,  feeling  rather  choked. 

Her  mother,  needing  nothing  more,  sprang  up  delightedly. 
"  Then  come  and  tell  him  so  yourself,"  she  urged.  "  I  told  him 
how  pleased  you  would  be,  but  he  was  still  anxious  about  it." 

They  entered  the  room  hand  in  hand.  The  sight  of  him 
standing  expectantly  on  the  hearthrug  gave  her  a  shock  of 
relief  ;  she  had  hardly  expected  to  see  him  look  so  nice  and 
familiar.  She  knew  she  was  going  to  love  bim  dearly  now  he 
was  to  be  only  her  father.  He  took  her  hands  and  looked  at 
her  tenderly  and  rather  quizzically  ;  she  smiled  back  at  him 
peacefully. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  do  you  think  you  can  stand  it  ?" 

"Yes — Papa,"  she  answered,  and  he  kissed  her. 


PHILLIPPIC  THE  FIRST  AGAINST  RADIATORS 


BY    RUTH    AGNES    WILSON 


At  last  all  was  still.  The  myriad  noises  from  below  were 
hushed  ;  the  last  scampering  footstep  had  reechoed  along  the 
corridor  ;  the  last  door  had  been  slammed  shut.  With  a  sigh 
of  relief  I  snuggled  down  upon  my  pillow,  and  pressed  my 
fevered  cheek  against  its  cool  one.  Now  at  last  dewy  sleep, 
that  the  noises  of  the  day  had  kept  afar  off,  would  steal  toward 
me  in  the  darkness,  and  strike  my  brow  with  her  cool  hand 
and — but  hark  !  What  was  that  ?  A  sharp,  thinly-metallic 
"  click!"  cut  into  the  pure  silence  of  my  half-sleep.  What 
noise  was  this,  that  had  dared  invade  the  borderland  of  my 
dreams  ?  What  enemy  was  harbored  in  my  very  room  ?  A 
soft,  low  rippling  was  the  only  answer — a  malicious  chuckling, 
that  gurgled  like  water  poured  from  a  bottle.  And  it  was 
water, — at  first,  whispering  and  rustling  in  plaintive  cadence  • 
then  surging  higher,  till  it  hissed  and  seethed  like  a  pent-up 
torrent  ! 

Keenly  conscious  now  of  the  identity  of  my  tormentor,  I 
started  up  from  my  pillow.  To  hurl  something  at  it,  as  nature 
first  prompted  me  to  do,  long  experience  had  taught,  would  be 
futile.  To  argue,  plead  with,  or  command,  would  be  in  vain  ; 
its  iron  heart  was  obdurate.  But  anathemas  I  could  and  would 
hurl  at  the  creature,  lurking  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

"Fiend!"  I  hissed,  "is  it  not  enough  that  thou  shouldst 
awaken  me  too  early  to  the  sight  of  a  cold  gray  world  on  a 
wintry  morning,  by  thy  malevolent  activity  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  on  days  when  my  breath  smokes  on  the  frosty  air  of  my 
room,  thou  remainest  cold  and  unmoved  as  a  flinty-hearted 
stone  ?  Or  that  when  the  outer  air  breathes  more  balmily,  thou 
shouldst  outrival  the  sun  with  thine  ill-timed  warmth  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  thou  requirest  most  careful  tending,  lest  thou 
shouldst  trace  weird  patterns  with  thy  moist  fingers  upon  the 
plaster  of  the  rooms  below  ?  Why  canst  thou  not,  like  the 
Arab,  '  silently  steal  away '  with  the  approach  of  night  ?  Why 
dost  thou  stalk,  spectre-like,  into  my  dreams,  and  tease  my 
wearied  ear  with  thy  complainings  ?  " 
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I  ceased  ;  and  for  an  answer  to  103-  wild  pleadings,  came  only 
that  raucous  voice,  mocking  me  out  of  the  darkness.  Per- 
haps I  hurled  a  pillow  or  two  about  that  time,  for  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  lengths  one  will  go  when  one  is  very  sleepy  and 
very  much  exasperated. 

I  am  wearied  of  these  nightly  seances  with  my  Radiator,  in 
which  he  takes  the  part  of  chief  interlocutor.  I  am  weary  of 
the  harsh  gutterals  of  his  voice,  preaching  me  an  unwelcome 
sermon  on  patience.  I  have  not,  on  the  whole,  a  very  flattering 
opinion  of  the  Radiator  in  general.  It  is  a  blot  of  undisguisable 
ugliness  in  the  most  perfect  room  ;  the  "  poor  relation"  attached 
to  the  most  irreproachable  establishment.  Only  as  spring  ap- 
proaches can  I  view  my  Radiator  with  a  loving  eye,  and  pat  its 
tawny  sides,  for  as  the  sun  glows  more  and  more  warmly  in  at 
my  gabled  window,  I  know  that  soon  I  may  drape  a  neat  shroud 
of  green  burlap  about  its  ungainly  form,  and  consign  it  to  the 
oblivion  which  it  deserves. 

BABY'S  FLY 

BY   HELEN   READIO 

Baby  stood  in  the  open  doorway, 

Looking  gravely  down  the  street, 
For  the  moment  all  was  quiet, 

Then  there  came  a  murmur  sweet : 

"  Hear  dat  nice  fat  fly  a-buzzing, 

Why  !  he's  yellow  on  his  back, 
And  he's  yellow  f ewers  on  him, 

I'd  always  fought  dat  flies  was  black. 

"  Dess  I'll  show  dat  fly  to  mnvver, 

Muvver  likes  nice  yellow  flies, 
I  don't  s'pose  she  ever  had  one, 

Black  ones  isn't  half  so  nice. 

"  I  mus?5  take  him  very  careful. 

Elbe  I*d  bweak  his  pitty  wings, 
And  I  doesn't  wiss  to  hurt  him, — 

Doodness  me,  how  loud  he  sings  !  " 

Baby  grasped  him  very  firmly, 

Shut  her  rosy  fingers  tight, 
Then  we  heard  an  exclamation 

And  the  sounds  of  sudden  flight. 


Blue  eyes  brimming  nearly  over, 
Sobbing,  lisped  the  woeful  tot : 

"Baby's  fumb  hurts  drefful,  muvver, 
Dat  fly's  feet  was  veiory  hot." 


GRANDMOTHER'S  "BEST  ROOM" 


BY   GRACE   RED1>IN<; 

The  most  interesting  room  in  Grandmother's  old-fashioned, 
rambling  bouse  was  the  one  which  I  was  forbidden  to  enter,  bo, 

many  times,  I  found  a  chance  to  slip  through  the  dark  entry 
into  the  gloomy  room  beyond.  Had  I  been  allowed  to  go  in,  I 
should  probably  have  been  frightened  at  the  darkness  ;  but  as 
it  was,  it  seemed  to  have  a  weird  fascination  for  me. 

The  air  was  always  cool  and  damp,  for  the  curtains  at  the 
windows  carefully  excluded  the  tiniest  sunbeams,  so  that  the 
bright-figured  carpet  might  not  lose  its  color.  The  old-fashioned 
parlor-set,  which  had  been  a  wedding  gift,  stood  primly  against 
the  dark  walls,  its  haircloth  covering  still  in  a  state  of  pristine 
slipperiness. 

Precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  room  the  large  rnarble-iop 
table  stood,  holding  a  veritable  wonderland  for  me.  I  have 
often  climbed  up  on  one  of  those  slippery  chairs — with  consid- 
erable difficulty  —  and  fingered  the  treasures  I  found  there. 
There  was  a  large,  plush-covered  album  filled  with  ancient  and 
modern  photographs,  which  Grandmother  kept  very  choice. 
Then  there  was  a  collection  of  seashells  and  knickknaeks  that 
rny  seacaptain  uncle  had  picked  up  in  his  travels.  These  were 
scattered  around  what  formed  the  centre-piece  and  crowning 
glory — a  nosegay  of  roses  and  liles  done  in  wax,  and  covered 
with  a  big  glass  globe.         % 

By  the  time  I  got  to  looking  at  the  two  portraits  on  the  wall 
of  the  aunts  who  had  died  in  their  prime,  I  was  ready  to  leave 
the  room.  It  gave  me  a  creepy  feeling  to  see  those  sad-looking 
faces  staring  at  me  from  their  black  walnut  frames. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room,  dressed  in 
my  best,  and  then  I  found  such  a  change  !  The  globe  over  the 
wax  flowers  glittered  in  the  brilliant  light ;  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather  stood  near  the  old  sofa,  surrounded  by  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  and  friends,  making  such  a  noise  that  I  felt 
bewildered.  The  air  was  very  warm,  the  red  roses  in  the  carpet 
seemed  very  bright,  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall  seemed  to  be 
almost  smiling.  Then  I  ran  my  hand  over  the  haircloth  on 
the  sofa  ;  it  was  the  same  slippery  old  haircloth,  and  I  gladly 
climbed  up  and  settled  down  in  a  friendly  corner.  That  is  the 
last  that  I  remember  of  what  I  afterwards  learned  was  Grand- 
mother's golden  wedding. 


STILL  LIFE 

BY    MARJORIE   MONTAGUE 

It  could  not  last  much  longer,  for  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
increased  the  morning  mists  would  be  rent  apart  and  drawn 
upward  in  long,  wavering  ribbons,  to  be  dispersed  in  the  clearer 
air  above.  As  yet,  however,  the  warm  invisible  fingers  had  not 
bent  downward,  and  the  valley  lay  wrapped  in  a  filmy  white 
scarf  of  moisture.  The  landscape  was  tranquil,  but  not  alto- 
gether motionless  ;  a  stir,  creeping  perhaps  from  the  branches 
of  a  patriarchal  live  oak  near  by,  among  whose  leaves  at  one 
moment  round  heads  seemed  to  nestle  and  at  another  white^feet 
seemed  to  gleam  in  a  swaying  dance,  pervaded  all  the  air. 
Where  it  ended  no  one  could  have  told,  whether  in  the  olive 
orchard  or  the  green  foothills  or  among  the  frigid  peaks  of^the 
Sierras  dazzling  white  under  the  touch  of  sunrise.  It  might 
have  been  the  motion  of  the  spirits  of  the  mist,  who  frolicked 
madly  and  merrily  as  long  as  the  tyrant  who  ruled  the  day 
forebore  to  scatter  their  joyous  gathering  by  his  fearful,  over- 
burdening presence.  Shy  little  creatures  they  were,  clinging 
for  protection  to  the  beards  and  knotted  arms  of  the  gigantic 
oaks,  until  their  company  became  innumerable  ;  then  they  flung 
all  discretion  to  the  winds,  and  raced  and  danced  in  wild  revelry. 
Or  perhaps  there  were  no  sprites  of  the  mist.  The  figures  which 
floated  in  the  air  and  congregated  in  the  live  oaks  might  have 
been  dreams,  the  dreams  sent  down  from  a  mountain  top  each 
night  to  enhance  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  goddess  of  the  valley. 
They  were  gifts  from  one  of  the  peaks  who  loved  her,  and  as 
he  could  only  regard  her  from  afar,  he  sent  his  messengers  to 
her  each  night.  In  spite  of  his  constancy  the  valley  goddess 
was  a  coquette,  for  often  on  awaking  she  smiled  roguishly  at 
one  of  his  comrades,  and  quite  forgot  her  patient  old  admirer. 
Even  then  she  was  waking  and  rubbing  the  dew  from  her 
sparkling  eyes.  And  the  pink  and  pale  amber  streamers  of  the 
young  sun  pierced  the  mists,  which,  growing  thinner  and  more 
elusive,  drifted  reluctantly  upward,  leaving  the  bright  light  of 
day  in  the  valley. 


THE  BOY 

BY   EMILY   HIX 

"Eloise,  I  know,  so  you  might  just  as  well  say  nothing  about 
it,"  the  Boy  was  saying  with  his  square  little  jaw  firmly  set. 
"Fireflies  are  something,"  and  he  turned  back  to  the  well  he 
was  digging  in  the  white  sand. 

Eloise  tossed  her  small  head  and  sniffed. 

"  If  your  mother  said  they  weren't,  she  doesn't  know,"  he  said 
sadly,  stopping  his  work  to  look  at  her.  "Of  course  I  don't 
mean  to  be  impolite,"  he  swallowed  hastily  as  Eloise  showed 
signs  of  resentment,  "  because  Farver  said  gentlemen  were 
never  impolite  to  ladies,  never,"  and  he  nodded  emphatically^ 
"but  you  see,  the  little  people  that  live  in  the  grass  have  to  see 
at  night,  so  they  use  lanterns.  They  must  be  lanterns,  you 
see,"  he  repeated  hopefully.  "  Farver  said  so  and  he  knows. 
He—" 

"Your  father  doesn't  know  everything,"  Eloise  interrupted 
crossly,  "and  my  mother  knows  something,  too,  I  guess.  N'l 
asked  her  what  those  lights  were,  and  she  said  '  Bugs.'"  Eloise 
wrinkled  her  small  nose  disdainfully.  "Bugs,  just  like — like 
spiders,  so!  Only,"  and  she  thought  for  some  time,  "they 
have  something  under  their  wings  that  shines  bright.  I  don't 
remember  the  word  she  used,  it  was  a  long  one,  but  anyhow, 
you  said  there  were  people  that  lived  there,  and  there  aren't. 
There  isn't  any  such  thing  as  fairies.  I  know  that."  As  far  as 
she  was  concerned  the  matter  was  settled. 

Neither  child  had  heard  footsteps  on  the  sand,  and  they  were 
both  rather  startled  at  the  sound  of  a  light  laugh.  They  looked 
up  and  saw  an  attractively-dressed  lady  standing  in  front  of 
them. 

"What  are  you  talking  about  so  decidedly,  Eloise,  and  who 
is  your  little  playmate?"  she  asked,  looking  with  interest  at 
the  sturdy  little  figure  standing  in  front  of  her,  for  the  boy  had 
risen  when  she  spoke.      His  feet  were  planted  far  apart,  both  , 

hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  white  serge  sailor  suit,  and 
his  well-shaped  head  thrown  back. 
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"I  am  Paul  Allen  Thayer,  Junior,"  he  answered  politely, 
before  Eloise  had  time  to  say  anything,  "  and  we  were  talking 
about  fireflies—" 

"And  fairies,"  added  Eloise. 

Paul  ignored  her  completely.  "Eloise  says  they're  bugs,  but 
they  aren't,  you  know,"  he  shook  his  head  and  looked  pityingly 
at  Eloise.     "  Her  mother  told  her  that,"  he  explained. 

The  lady  had  started  at  the  name  and  looked  attentively  at 
the  child.  A  strange  smile  flitted  across  her  face,  but  it  was 
gone  in  an  instant. 

"Well,  I  am  Eloise's  mother,"  she  said  sweetly,  "and  I'm 
afraid  I  did  tell  her  they  were  bugs,"  she  smiled  as  she  said  the 
word.     "  Was  I  so  very  wrong  ?  " 

The  Bo}T  turned  his  big  brown  eyes  on  her  quickly  and  then 
looked  at  Eloise,  standing  near,  a  "so-there  "  smile  on  her  face. 

"Yes,  they  aren't  bags,  Farver  said  so,"  and  he  turned  to 
inspect  his  half-finished  well,  as  if  "Farver"  had  settled  the 
question. 

But  Mrs.  Cobb  was  not  content.  "What  does  Father  say  ?" 
she  asked. 

The  Boy  looked  up  rather  slowly.  He  didn't  want  to  tell  her 
the  story.  She  was  pretty  and  nice,  but  somehow  he  didn't 
want  to  tell  Eloise's  mother.  He  turned  and  looked  far  out, 
over  the  blue  water. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  ?"  she  urged.  "Eloise  and  I  would  like 
to  hear." 

"  I  don't  belie ve  his  father  ever  said  a  thing,"  whispered 
Eloise  audibly. 

The  Boy  would  not  let  his  father  be  slandered  in  this  fashion. 

"  But  he  did,  you  know,"  he  said  sharply.  "  I  told  him  and 
he  said  yes,  of  course  it  was  true." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  tell  if  you  know  ?" 

He  hesitated,  but  Eloise  was  too  tantalizing.  "Well,  I  will," 
he  said  slowly.  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  wicked  giant 
who  was  a  king,  and  one  day  he  met  a  witch,  and  she  said  that 
she  would  give  him  anything  he  wanted,  and  he  said  right  off 
quick  that  he  didn't  want  to  see  any  of  his  people  again.  And 
when  he  got  home  there  wasn't  anybody  around.  But  the  next 
day  he  was  out  walking  and  he  heard  a  funny  sound  in  the 
grass  ;  it  sounded  like  this  :  '  Chirp— chirp — chirp/  and  he  said, 
' What's  that?'   and  he  heard  it  again,  ' Chirp — chirp — chirp/ 
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and  it  Beemed  like  it  Bounded  all  over  everywhere,  and  he  said, 
'  What  is  thatf  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  old  witch  stood  in  fronl 

of  him  and  said,  'Your  people.  You  didn't  want  to  see  them, 
and  now  you  can't.'  The  giant  thought  this  was  pretty  i'unn\  , 
and  for  awhile  he  was  glad,  and  then  he  began  to  get  lonesome, 
and  he  begged  the  witch  to  give  him  back  his  people.  He  asked 
so  many  times  that  at  last  she  said  she  would  give  him  anything 
but  that.  So  then  he  asked  her  to  give  them  some  lanterns  so 
that  they  can  see  at  night,  and  she  did.  You  see  that  even  if 
he  couldn't  see  them,  he  knew  where  they  were  by  the  lanterns. 
The  witch  was  cross  because  he  nearly  fooled  her,  and  she  never 
gave  him  another  thing." 

The  Boy  stopped  and  dug  his  spade  into  the  sand.  Mrs.  Cobb 
laughed.  It  was  only  a  light  laugh,  but  it  hurt  the  Boy  terri- 
bly.    Farver  hadn't  laughed. 

"A  pretty  story,"  she  said  in  an  amused  tone.  "I  didn't 
think  your  father  was  so  fanciful.  But  you  are  too  old  for 
those  fairy  stories  now.  If  you  were  my  son  I  should  bring 
you  up  differently,"  and  again  the  odd  smile  flitted  across  her 
face.  "Little  old-fashioned  child,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"  How  quaint  he  is." 

Eloise  looked  up.  Mother  had  called  it  a  fairy  story  and 
Mother  had  said  so  many  times  that  there  weren't  any  fairies. 

"What  did  I  tell  you,  Paul  Thayer  ?"  she  said.  "I  guess  my 
mother  knows  something,  too." 

"Be  nice,  Eloise,"  laughed  Mrs.  Cobb.  "Paul  will  know 
better  soon.  But  I  came  for  you.  Nurse  has  gone  out,  and  it's 
time  for  luncheon.  Come."  She  walked  away  along  the  shore, 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  hotel  set  back  on  a  bluff. 

Eloise  followed  her  mother,  not  deigning  to  glance  at  Paul, 
who  stood  looking  wistfully  out  over  the  sea,  a  dejected  little 
person. 

He  thought  a  long  time  ;  sad  thoughts  they  were,  too,  for 
him.  Why  had  Farver  said  there  were  fairies  and  Mrs.  Cobb 
said  no  ?  Farver  must  know,  of  course.  Farver — but  here 
there  was  a  clear  "  Hello,  Son,"  and  Father  himself  came  across 
the  sand.     Father  was  only  the  Boy  grown  tall. 

"Thinking  pretty  hard,  are  you?"  he  asked  cheerfully, 
throwing  himself  full  length  upon  the  sand.     "What  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Farver,"  the  boy  said  slowly,  "  are  there  any  fairies  ?" 

Farver  thought  just  a  minute.     Surely  these  little  fancies,  in 
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which  the  child  took  so  much  pleasure,  were  of  uo  harm  to  him. 
Let  him  believe  them  ;  they  were  pure,  wholesome  thoughts. 
Paul  would  outgrow  them  as  he  himself  had  done. 

' 'You  and  I  think  there  are,  Son,"  he  said  quietly.  "Why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because,  Farver,  Eloise  and  her  mother  say  that  there 
aren't.  I  told  them  the  lantern  story  and  they — "  the  child 
swallowed  hastily,  "they  just  laughed  and  said  I  was  old- 
fashioned  and  quaint.  They  said  no,  there  aren't  any  fairies  ! 
Maybe  they  don't  know." 

"That's  just  it,  Son,  they  don't  know.  Some  day  they  will 
find  out,  as  we  have  done. 

"Poor  little  chap,"  he  thought,  "his  fancies  are  a  part  of 
him.  I'm  too  clumsy  a  person  to  understand  a  nature  like  his. 
If  only  his  mother  had  lived  to  help  this  fanciful  little  soul 
develope  !  He  needs  some  one  who  can  sympathize  with  him. 
Not  Eloise's  mother,"  he  added  mentally,  for  he  knew  her  by 
no  other  name  except  that  given  her  by  the  Boy. 

He  looked  again  at  the  Boy,  who  had  turned  once  more  to  his 
well.  The  little  face  was  rather  sober.  Yes,  Grace  was  right, 
he  thought,  and  it  would  please  her  mightily  if  Katherine — 
well,  if  he  should  choose  Katherine.  "She's  working  hard 
enough  for  it,"  he  laughed  grimly.  Still,  Katherine  was  cer- 
tainly a  charming  woman  and  might  do  wonders  with  the  Boy. 
k  look  of  pain  crossed  his  face.  The  idea  of  anyone  coming 
between  them  was  hard  to  bear,  yet  if  it  did  the  Boy  good — 
that  was  all.  He  drew  a  deep  breath.  Yes,  he  would  go  to 
Grace's  dinner  to-night.  Katherine  would  be  there.  The  year 
that  had  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting  might  have  wrought 
changes,  perhaps — 

He  roused  himself  from  his  revery  and  whistled  a  long  clear 
note.  The  Boy  looked  up,  caught  his  father's  eye  and  smiled. 
It  was  a  smile  of  perfect  understanding. 

"Come  on,  Son,  it's  time  for  lunch.  Aren't  you  hungry? 
I'll  race  you  to  the  bank."  Laughing  and  shouting  they  were 
off  like  two  boys.  Paul  won,  but  it  was  a  close  contest,  never- 
theless, and  both  were  a  little  breathless  as  they  started  up 
the  slope. 

"Farver,"  said  the  Boy  suddenly,  clutching  the  man's  sleeve, 
"  that  lady  in  black  is  the  one  that  made  the  mistake  about  the 
fairies.     That's  Eloise  and  her  mother." 
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Farver  looked  in  the  direction  the  child  indicated,  Btarted, 
looked  again.  Catherine]  So  she  called  him  "quaint"  and 
"old-fashioned/'  did  she  ?    Weil,  perhaps  he  was. 

He  threw  an  arm  around  the  Boy's  shoulders.  "Cheer  up. 
Son,  they  don't  know  a  thing  about  it, — and  they  never  will," 
he  added  under  his  breath. 

That  night  he  sent  his  regrets  to  his  sister's  dinner. 


FROM  LIFE'S  SKETCH-BOOK 

BY   LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

Close  fly  the  butterflies, 

And  bring  to  a  child,  fairies'  witch'ry  and  mirth. 

Tints  of  the  clover, 

Whiff  of  the  earth. 

Wild  rise  the  lichened  rocks  ; 

The  vivid  heart  of  youth  leaps  free. 

Color  caerulean, 

Breath  of  the  sea. 

High  winds  have  swept  the  hill, 

Broad  is  man's  view  from  the  upward  incline. 

Gold  of  the  sunset, 

Fragrance  of  pine. 


THE  FIRE  FAIRIES 

BY   MARGARET  SEABURY   COOK 

We  watched  them  whirling,  leaping  in  their  glee, 

Bathed  in  the  light  of  their  own  radiancy. 

Now  they  rose  poplar-straight,  now  fell, 

And  panting,  vibrant  lay, 

Then  up  again  clad  in  their  bright  array 

Of  amber,  smoke-dulled  red  and  shimmering  blue, 

That  ever  brighter  and  intenser  grew. 

Each  dancer  strove  to  rise  above  the  rest, 

The  dance  grew  merrier,  wilder  in  its  zest, 

When  with  a  crash  the  glowing  floor  gave  way — 

And  lo  !  a  smouldering  heap  on  the  hearthstone, 

And  one,  the  maddest  elf,  dancing  alone. 


THE  GROWN-UPS 

BY   MARY   L.    RICE 

The  Grown-Ups— what  should  we  do  without  them  ?  How 
could  we  make  our  little  footprints  on  the  big  sands  if  they 
were  not  always  around  to  tell  us  the  manner  of  their  making 
at  our  age  ?  What  sense  would  there  be  in  trying  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  without  their  help  ?  What  we  wonder  at  is,  who 
did  the  mischief  when  they  were  young  ?  Who  tied  the  cat's 
tail  with  festive  ribbons,  to  her  extreme  discomforture  ?  Who 
crept  out  of  the  window,  slid  down  the  pillar  and  fired  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  salute  ?  Who  forgot  the  rubbers  always  ?  Who 
took  some  enchanting  book  to  bed  and  read  long  after  it  was 
time  for  children  to  be  asleep  ?  Who  went  to  a  dance  when 
there  were  two  pages  of  Csesar  to  do  and  a  whole  page  of  axioms 
to  learn  ?  For  all  these  things  were  done  years  and  years  ago, 
when  the  dear  Grown-Ups  were  children.  That  they  had  no 
part  in  such  things  we  are  sure.  They  have  told  us  so  repeat- 
edly— but  we  are  puzzled.  Did  all  the  mischievous  Grown-Ups 
die  young  ?  What  has  become  of  those  delectable  souls  who 
loved  to  laugh,  and  loved  best  of  all  to  break  a  rule  just  to  hear 
it  snap  ?  We  are  like  to  become  unhappy  with  the  thought 
that  we  are  indeed  the  only  wicked  people  in  the  world,  when, 
in  some  moment  of  inspired  confidence,  the  doings  of  those 
other  days  are  told  us  with  such  minute  detail  that  we  become 
suspicious,  just  a  little,  and  we  would  wonder  if  the  boy  who 
played  hookey  so  recklessly  and  the  girl  who  aided  and  abetted 
him  so  shamelessly  are  very  far  away  after  all. 

For  when  all's  said  and  done  the  Grown-Ups  are  but  little 
children  of  another  day.  They  will  not  admit  it,  but  down  in 
their  hearts  they  know  that  this  is  true.  Poor  dear  Grown- 
Ups  !  We  do  not  have  to  fabricate  reasons  for  going  to  the 
circus,  and  we  smile  benignly  as  we  listen  to  your  tale  of  how 
you  had  to  take  the  children.  It  wasn't  a  very  bad  lie ;  we 
know  and  you  know  we  know.  You  envy  us  as  we  start  for  a 
dance,  although  you  groan  at  the  late  hours  we  keep,  and  as 
you  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  palms  your  feet  unconsciously  keep 
time  with  the  music.      You  laugh  at  our  romances,  but  you 
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yourselves  creep  out  into  the  quirt  night  and  watch  the  old 
moon  wane,  and  who  shall  say  what  is  in  your  heart  ?  When 
no  one  is  looking  you  feel  the  muscles  in  your  arm  and  then 
you  look  at  the  pillar  that  leads  from  the  boy's  window  down 
to  the  lawn  and  then  away, — ah,  if  you  only  dared  ! 

But  you  do  not,  and  you  tell  us  of  our  folly  in  austere  tones 
while  all  the  time  there  is  a  twinkle  in  your  eyes  which  comes 
straight  from  the  heart  of  you.  As  you  do  not  tell  us  all  the 
pranks  of  those  childhood  days,  you  refrain  from  reminding  us 
of  what  you  have  done  for  the  generation  which  is  to  take  your 
place.  You  never  tell  us  of  the  countless  nights  of  worry  when 
we  were  such  little  tots  ;  you  never  tell  us  of  the  sacrifices  you 
have  made  that  we  may  go  and  do  as  other  children  do.  You 
show  us  no  long  list  of  things  you  wanted  and  couldn't  have 
that  we  might  have  more.  But  we  know,  Grown-Ups,  we 
know.  Sometimes  perhaps  it  may  seem  to  you  that  we  have 
forgotten,  but  we  really  have  not.  Sometimes  we  are  thought- 
less and  selfish,  but  we  doirt  mean  to  be,  dear  Grown-Ups.  We 
do  appreciate  ;  we  do  remember.  Our  hats  are  really  off  to  you 
all  the  time  and  our  hearts  are  beating  for  you  every  minute. 
Forgive  us  when  we  seem  to  forget,  and  know  that  in  all  the 
sunshine  and  out  under  the  moonlight  we  know  that  what  we 
are  and  what  we  hope  to  be  we  owe  to  you,  dear,  loyal,  loving 
Grown-Ups. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


FORESIGHT 

BY  REBECCA  E.   SMITH 


All  summer  long  I  strove  to  make  her  see 

That  Smith  was  just  the  place  for  such  as  she. 

"We  have  such  good  times  there,  such  bacon  bats  ! 

Sometimes  you  have  to  study  hard,  but  that's 

A  minor  detail."    And  convinced  she  came. 

Her  twelfth  examination  found  her  game. 

Her  eighteenth  was  a  failure,  and  the  rest 

Were  likewise,  though  she  really  did  her  best. 

I  took  her  to  the  train,  and  as  she  left 

With  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  as  one  bereft, 

She  sobbed  upon  my  shoulder,  ' '  Not  one  bat ! 

I  really  think  you  should  have  told  me  that 

This  college  is  for  grinds  !  "    'Twas  in  the  fall 

Of  nineteen-ten  this  happened.     One  and  all 

Worked  hard  that  year.     The  faculty  agreed 

That  "  Work,  hard  work  is  what  these  infants  need  ! 

And  promptly  up  the  standards  flew  again. 

This  was  its  third  aerial  flight — but  then 

The  faculty  did  it  to  keep  out  the  crowd. 

All  social  lights  were  useless,  athletes  loud, 

And  what  they  wanted  in  a  girl  was  mind, 

So  then  began  the  era  of  the  grind. 

That  was  ten  years  ago.     To-day  I'come 

Back  to  my  Alma  Mater  just  to  bum 

With  two  old  pals,  but  now  the  rules 

Say  bumming  is  not  done  in  cultured  schools. 

The  cider-mill's  decayed  and  Boyden's  wears 

A  startling  sign  which  says,  •*  Closed  for  repairs." 

The  Kopper  Kettle  went  long,  long  ago, 

And  all  the  places  that  we  used  to  know 

Are  now  forgot.     To-day  they  cut  the  ice 

And  skating  is  no  more  on  Paradise. 

On  Allen  Field  the  Science  Clubs  now  meet, 

And  exercise  is  taken  in  the  street, 

Or  taken  not  at  all.     But  here's  the  rub, 

Old  Alpha  is  an  Esperanto  Club  ! 

Oh  that  the  faculty  had  let  us  rest 

With  lower  standard.     Who  knows  what  is  best? 


(ANOTHER)  PSALM  OF  LIFE 
(With  apologies  to  Longfellow) 

BY  HKNBIBTTA   0.    PEABODY 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

That  vacation  is  a  rest, 
That  the  soul  is  free  that  wanders 

Far  from  Math  and  Latin  test. 

Rest  we  long  for  !     Rest  we  pine  for  ! 

But  we  never  reach  that  goal. 
Hurry  hither,  hurry  thither, 

Is  the  fate  of  every  soul. 

Not  to  practice,  not  to  study 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 

But  to  shop,  that  each  to-morrow 
Bring  the  hats  we  buy  to-day. 

Art  has  vanished— time  is  fleeting, 

We  must  bid  our  hearts  be  brave, 
Don  the  milliners'  creations, 
.  Follow  fashion  to  the  grave. 

In  the  field  of  gowns  and  laces 
Seek  not  for  a  moment's  rest, 

Choose  the  most  outlandish  fashions, 
We've  no  time  for  farther  quest. 

Trust  no  trolley  how'er  near  us, — 
Let  it  pass  with  jerky  gait, 

Rush  on  down  into  the  subway, 
For  a  luncheon  we've  a  date  ! 

Lives  of  social  lights  remind  us 
We  may  don  an  air  sublime 

And,  arriving  past  the  hour, 
Make  excuses  for  our  crime. 

From  one  hostess  to  another, 
Sailing  o'er  the  social  main, 

Can  we  steer,  avoiding  shipwreck, 
Into  port  the  tired  brain  '.- 

Still  we  must  be  up  and  doing, 
Be  true  sports  and  ever  game, 

While  we  hustle,  nerve  and  muscle, 
Learn  that  rest  is  but  a  name. 
4  1 


THE  ARTIST 

BY  MARJORIE   O.    WESSON 

"You  can  tell  an  artist  the  minute  you  see  one,"  declared 
Claribel. 

"If  he  wears  a  purple  sash  for  necktie,  and  cultivates  hair 
like  a  chrysanthemum,  perhaps,  but  supposing  he  doesn't  ? 
There  must  be  a  few  who  don't."  Katherine  Gray  surveyed 
her  friend  in  amusement.  "  I've  never  seen  Bruce  MacDonald, 
but  if  Fred  hadn't  assured  me  that  he,  Mr.  MacDonald,  I  mean, 
dresses  like  a  well-bred  New  Yorker  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  destined  to  lead  the  world  of  musical  composers,  I  should 
never  have  asked  him  to  bring  him  to  Prom  for  you.  Geniuses 
who  dress  properly  and  behave  like  Christians  are  tolerable, 
but  geniuses  who  don't  are  impossible,  even  at  Prom." 

"You  look  only  at  the  outside  of  the  matter.  What  differ- 
ence do  clothes  or  manners  make  if  the  man  has  a  soul  ?" 

"I've  always  been  taught  that  all  men  have  souls,"  ratorted 
Katherine,  quickly. 

"Great  souls,  I  mean.  There  are  few  great  souls  in  the 
world,"  sighed  Claribel. 

"You  have  one  for  Prom,  what  more  do  you  want  ?" 

"Nothing."  Claribel  raised  her  blue  eyes  heavenward.  "Think 
of  what  it  means  to  me, — to  be  really  understood." 

Katherine's  eyebrows  went  up  a  trifle.  "  How  do  you  know 
that  he  will  understand  you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  When  artist  meets  artist, 
their  spirits  instantly  recognize  their  kinship  and  leap  out  to 
greet  each  other." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Katherine  blankly.  "Well,  I'm  glad  that  you're 
to  have  the  artist.  For  my  part,  I  rejoice  that  my  companion 
for  the  next  two  days  is  a  comfortable,  prosaic  lawyer,  who  has 
lived  around  the  corner  from  me  all  my  life." 

Claribel  shook  her  head  sadly.  Katherine  was  a  dear  girl, 
but  her  ideals  were  undeniably  low. 

"Fred  and  Mr.  MacDonald  arrive  at  3.34  to-morrow  after- 
noon. We'll  meet  you  over  at  the  garden  party,  and  I  will  turn 
the  genius  over  to  your  keeping  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure." 
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"  Yes,"  murmured  Claribel,  and  continued  to  gaze  raptly  out 
of  the  window  long  after  Katherine  had  departed. 

The  following  afternoon,  as  Katherine  welcomed  the  two  m<  D 
in  the  campus  house  parlor,  she  smiled  as  she  thought  of  her 
remarks  about  well-dressed,  well-behaved  geniuses.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  was  both  ;  moreover,  after  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion, she  decided  that  unless  she  had  been  told  beforehand,  she 
would  never  have  believed  it  possible  that  this  jolly,  big,  light- 
haired  young  fellow  was  a  great  musician.  Why,  Fred  Mason 
was  the  more  artistic  one  of  the  two  ;  at  least  his  hair  was 
longer,  his  eyes  were  more  mysterious.  Then  she  remembered 
that  only  the  artist  soul  recognizes  the  artist  soul,  and  that 
consequently,  of  course,  she  could  not  see  the  true  Bruce  Mac- 
Donald. 

"Let's  go  over  to  the  garden  party  and  meet  Claribel,"  she 
said  suddenly. 

It  took  very  little  time  to  find  that  young  lady.  One  might 
almost  have  supposed  that  she  had  been  watching  for  them. 

"Kitty  dear,"  she  began,  "  Mr.  Mason,  I'm  delighted  to  meet 
you.  Mr.  MacDonald,  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  have  looked  forward  to  it,  but  per- 
haps you  know,  perhaps  you — understand."  She  looked  soul- 
fully  up  into  the  startled  eyes  of  Fred  Mason. 

"  Why — wThy — "  he  gasped. 

"Ah,  you  do  ;  I  knew  you  would.  Do  not  protest,  I  know 
what  you  would  say,  but  my  spirit  must  worship  yours  as  the 
lesser  artist  must  always  worship  the  greater.  It  has  been  so 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as  art 
endures." 

"  Great  Scott !  "  he  muttered. 

"You,  in  the  fullness  of  your  strength,  can  move  man  as  you 
will.     The  mighty  power  of  your  music  sways  the  universe." 

A  light  suddenly  broke  over  Fred  Mason.  The  girl  was  not 
crazy  ;  she  had  merely  mistaken  him  for  Bruce  MacDonald. 
The  error  could  be  easily  rectified,  but  what  had  become  of 
Kitty  and  Bruce  ?    They  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  he  demanded  abruptly. 

"  Kitty  and  Mr.  Mason  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  The  moment  I  saw  you 
I  felt  that  you  would  understand  me  as  no  one  else  has  ever 
done  in  my  life." 
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"  Really  ?"  Fred  was  interested.  It  was  his  personality,  not 
Br  lice's,  then,  that  had  inspired  the- young  lady's  words.  She 
was  very  pretty,  even  if  her  language  was  unintelligible.  Per- 
haps, with  practice,  he  might  comprehend,  even  speak  it.  It 
was  worth  trying,  especially  if  the  others  had  permanently 
deserted  him. 

"  I,  too,  have  always  longed  to  be  understood,"  he  volunteered. 

Her  face  brightened.  "  Have  you  ever  felt  alone,  absolutely 
alone?" 

"You  bet.  I  was  lost  for  two  days  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
once.     It  wasn't  any  fun,  either." 

"Ah,  but  there  you  had  the  sky,  and  the  trees — " 

"Also  the  bears  and  mountain  lions," added  Fred  dryly,  "but 
they  are  not  the  most  congenial  companions  in  the  world.  I 
was  lonely,  all  right." 

"  The  loneliness  I  mean  is  the  solitude  of  the  soul — the  feeling 
that  one's  spirit  is  floating  in  the  vast  emptiness  of  the  unknown, 
remote  from  all  that  it  has  ever  loved.  Every  great  genius 
feels  it  at  times,  and  surely  you  must  have,  Mr.  MacDonald  ; 
your  music  is  full  of  it." 

"  Now  what  would  Bruce  say  to  that  ?  "  pondered  Fred  in- 
wardly. "'Rot!'  most  likely,  but  I  can't  say  that  to  her.  I 
have  felt  it,  Miss  Creighton,  but  I  have  kept  it  a  secret  from 
everybody  because  I  knew  that  no  one  could  understand.  It 
takes  a  person  of  higher,  nobler,  more  spiritual  cast  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  an  artist's  soul.  In  the  darkness  I  have  cried  out 
for  such  a  one,  but  until  now  my  cry  has  been  unanswered." 

"Ah,  at  last  I  have  begun  to  live  !"   cried  Claribel  in  ecstasy. 

"Life,  what  is  Life  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mason,  of  the  world  in 
general. 

"Life  —  is  —  Soul,  and  Soul  —  is  —  Life,"  Claribel  answered 
slowly. 

"Child,  child,  who  taught  you  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  ?  'Tis  passing  strange  how  and  when  the  revelations 
come.  Things  are  clear  to  you  which  I  have  seen  but  dimly." 
Mr.  Mason  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  new  game  by  this  time. 

"It  is  given  to  the  artist  to  know  things  hidden  from  ordi- 
nary folk,"  said  Claribel,  modestly. 

"  The  artist,  yes,  but  what  makes  the  artist  different  from  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  ?" 

"Ah,  Mr.  MacDonald,  why  do  you  ask  me  ?      You  know  so 
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well.    Tlu»  artist  is  one  who  loves  art  for  its  own  Bake,  and  is 
absolutely  true  to  it— that  is  all." 

"  You  do  understand,"  said  Mason  earnestly.  ''Let  us  leave 
this  Babel  and  uo  where  we  may  really  talk."  He  was  greatly 
impressed  by  Claribel  Creighton.  Her  conversation  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  anyone  he  had  ever  known,  but  her  sincer- 
ity was  not  to  be  questioned.  She  had  opened  new  vistas  of 
thought  to  him. 

In  the  meantime  Katherine  Gray  and  Bruce  MacDonald  had 
also  been  discussing  weighty  matters,  but  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  At  the  critical  moment  when  Claribel  had  mistaken 
Fred  for  the  musician,  Kitty,  appreciating  the  situation,  had 
drawn  Mr.  MacDonald  aside. 

"Her  artistic  soul  has  recognized  the  wrong  mate.  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  She  was  so  sure  that  she  would  know  you 
instantly.     I  haven't  the  heart  to  disillusion  her." 

"I  haven't  the  inclination,"  smiled  Mr.  MacDonald.  "In 
fact,  I'm  rather  glad  the  soul-wires  got  crossed.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  artists,  you  know  ;  those  who  make  art  and  those  who 
talk  it.  I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  making  art,  but  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  talking  it ;  so  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd 
much  rather  stay  with  you  and  discuss  the  weather,  or  the 
crops,  or  the  possibilities  of  the  Yale-Princeton  base-ball  game." 

If  Kitty  was  surprised  to  hear  these  sentiments  from  a  real 
live  genius,  she  did  not  betray  her  feelings.  She  said,  "But 
what  do  you  suppose  Fred  will  say  when  she  talks  soul  to  him  ?  " 

"Fred  and  a  soulful  young  lady  are  a  combination  to  make 
the  gods  laugh,  but  he's  a  quick-witted  young  lawyer — he'll 
bluff  the  case  through  all  right." 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  partly  correct  in  his  surmise.  Mr.  Mason 
was  conducting  the  case  admirably,  but  before  the  afternoon 
was  over  he  had  ceased  to  bluff,  and  began  to  reveal  hitherto 
unsuspected  depths  of  his  character.  During  dinner  and  his 
dances  with  Miss  Creighton  in  the  evening  he  became  positively 
transfigured.  When  he  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  sub- 
limity, he  fell  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  swiftness.  While  he 
was  sitting  with  Miss  Creighton  in  a  dusky  corner  of  the  lantern- 
lighted  campus,  another  young  lady,  whose  face  was  strangely 
familiar,  approached  them. 

"Mr.  Mason  ?"  she  asked  sweetly.  "You  may  not  remem- 
ber me,  but  I  met  you  when  I  was  visiting  Kitty  Gray  last 
Christmas." 
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"All,  yes,  of  course,"  responded  Fred,  confusedly.  What  he 
said  further  he  did  not  know,  but  after  she  had  passed  on  and 
left  them  alone  he  turned  quickly  to  Claribel. 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  know  that  I  took 
an  unfair  advantage  of  your  mistake,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  be  angry  witn  me  for  usurping  Bruce's  place.     I — " 

"I  am  not  angry,"  she  interposed,  and  her  voice  quavered. 
"  Only  very  sad." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  looking  helplessly  at  the  slim,  golden- 
haired  figure  in  the  pale-blue  gown.  She  appeared  ready  to 
weep,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  not  being  Mr.  MacDonald — what  does  a 
name  count  for,  anyway  ? — but  I  thought  you  were  a  great 
artist — you  seemed  so  interested  in  art,  and  to  care  such  a  lot 
about  the  things  that  I  love,  the  things  that  are  my  very  life — 
but  you're  just  a  lawyer,  and— and  you  pretended  you  liked 
them  because  you  thought  you  ought  to,  so  you  aren't  really  an 
artist  at  all." 

"  I  am  a  lawyer,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  I  am  something 
more.  If  I  am,  it  is  due  to  you,  for  you  have  shown  me  the 
meaning  of  art.  To  me  you  are  art,  and  I  have  been  learning 
to  love  art  for  its  own  sake.  I  am,  and  always  will  be,  true  to 
my  art ;  therefore,  by  your  own  definition,  I  am  an  artist." 

"Oh!"  breathed  Claribel,  "perhaps  you  are,  but,"  she  went 
on  mournfully,  "your  proof  is  intellectual,  not  spiritual.  If  I 
were  only  sure — if  your  artist's  soul  had  found  expression — " 
she  looked  at  him  hopefully. 

"Pm  afraid  it  never  has.  I  can't  sing,  I  can't  paint,  and  I 
composed  a  poem  once,  at  the  age  of  eight,  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  I  can't  write." 

"A  poem  ?    Say  it  for  me,"  commanded  Claribel  breathlessly. 

"Very  well,  but  I  am  signing  my  own  death-warrant : 

Fire  Island,  Fire  Island, 

G-leaming  in  the  air, 
Not  a  tree  upon  your  beach, 

So  bare,  so  bare. 
Your  lonely  hotels 

Are  there,  are  there, 
Where  cockroaches  play 
From  day  to  day." 

"Oh,"  said  Claribel,  lifting  her  blue  eyes  rapturously  to 
Fred's,  "oh — my  artist — if  you'd  only  kept  on  !" 


HATS  I  HAVE  HAD 

BY   LOUISA   F.    SPEAR 

I  love  to  buy  shoes.  I'd  rather  buy  shoes  than  eat  cherries  or 
ride  on  a  "  merry  go  round."  I  don't  mind  buying  dresses,  but 
from  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  looked  forward  with  the  ut- 
most dread  to  the  day  when  I  am  called  upon  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  purchasing  a  new  hat.  I  abominate  buying  hats  !  I 
don't  believe  that  there  is  a  girl  now  living  who  has  possessed 
as  many  absurdly-shaped  creations  in  the  way  of  head  dress  as 
I  have.  They  remain  as  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory  as  does  the 
occasion  of  my  first  promotion  in  school  or  my  first  long  dress  ; 
nay,  more,  it  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  they  almost  haunt 
me. 

The  first  of  these  would-be  spectres  is  a  little  yellow  leghorn. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
without  having  been  afflicted  sometime  in  her  short  career  with 
a  leghorn  hat ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  ever  a  child  had  out; 
that  lopped  over  her  ears  quite  as  provokingly  as  mine  did,  or 
that  supported  a  feeble  little  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
perched  at  quite  such  an  awkward  angle.  Oh  mothers,  if  there 
be  any  of  you  who  stop  to  read  these  pitiful  lines,  spare  your 
children  leghorn  hats  ! 

A  pale,  pink  poke-bonnet  succeeded  the  afore-mentioned  hor- 
ror, with  nothing  to  save  it  but  the  alliteration  of  its  name.  It 
was  really  pale,  such  a  sickly  looking  thing  !  The  only  feature 
which  made  it  bearable  was  a  pair  of  pink  streamers  which  I 
myself  added  ;  they  sailed  out  behind  me  as  I  walked,  with  the 
happy  result  that  I  felt  like  the  lady  in  my  picture  book  and 
forgot  how  I  looked. 

My  friends,  you  will  weep  when  I  tell  you  of  the  burden 
which  was  put  upon  my  young  head  at  the  tender  age  of  ten. 
It  was  made  of  stiff  red  felt.  In  the  rear,  the  brim  was  cut 
away  from  the  base  of  the  crown,  which  looked  like  an  inverted 
tea  cup,  to  the  exact  middle  of  each  side,  and  then  raised, 
rampart-like,  upon  the  crown.  Do  you  get  the  angles  of  this 
hat  ?     It  possessed  right,  obtuse,  acute  and  all  others  that  ever 
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Pythagoras  dealt  with,  but  not  a  single  curve  except  that  awful 
half-circle  at  the  top.  The  whole  thing  was  tied  on  with  broad 
sashes  of  silk,  with  some  short,  exasperating  fringe  fluttering 
at  the  ends. 

After  this,  a  black  beaver  was  my  fate.  It  followed  me  for 
years,  changing  the  color  of  its  ribbon  each  season.  It  pursued 
me  then  actually,  as  it  does  now,  in  my  dreams  ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  lying  in  wait  for  me  somewhere  to  this  very  day.  It 
ushered  me  from  the  Children's  Department  to  the  Misses',  but 
there  are  no  pleasant  memories  associated  with  it. 

My  first  ostrich  plume  marked  a  new  epoch.  I  was  sixteen 
and  sentimental.  Moreover  I  was  wearing  my  first  velvet  suit 
that  winter  and  fancied  that  perhaps  I  might  look  beautiful, 
even  in  a  hat,  if  it  were  of  wine-colored  velvet  with  white 
chiffon  underneath,  and  an  exquisite  white  plume  drooping 
gracefully  off  at  the  back  over  my  hair  ribbon.  My  hopes  were 
shattered,  also.  The  hat  looked  like  a  cooky  mould  and  the 
feather  dangled.    It  simply  dangled  ;  that  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  of  all  my  hats  was  one  which  re- 
sembled a  flattened  peach  basket  with  a  fringed  phosphate  sack 
draped  about  it,  and  a  staring  blue  eye  at  one  side  of  the  front, 
made  of  some  coiled  blue  something,  the  folds  of  which  grew 
larger  and  larger  like  the  rings  on  a  target.  When  I  wore  it 
with  a  long  dust  coat,  it  made  me  look  quite  as  you  might 
imagine  the  sweetheart  of  a  cow-boy  ;  when  1  was  attired  in  a 
jaunty  suit  with  a  very  high  collar,  one  might  have  taken  me 
for  an  actress  ;  but  when  it  appeared  in  combination  with  the 
prevailing  Dutch  collar,  I  was  a  veritable  "Maud  Muller  on  a 
summer's  day." 

My  very  last  purchase  is  distinguishable  for  its  propensity  for 
making  trouble.  Soon  after  it  became  a  feature  of  my  ward- 
robe, I  was  to  take  a  journey.  As  it  was  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son to  wear  a  fall  hat,  the  means  of  its  transportation  for  some- 
time remained  an  unsolved  problem.  We  still  possessed  the  box 
in  which  my  trunk  had  come,  but  it  was  being  used  as  a  wood 
box  and  I  hated  to  take  it  away.  Pray  do  not  imagine  that  my 
new  fall  hat  was  a  frail  dreamy  creation  of  ostrich  plumes  and 
lace,  for  it  had  no  adornments.  It  was  only  huge  and  round 
and  flat,  and  most  unruly.  It  had  to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  so 
to  speak.  I  carried  it,  finally,  concealing  it  as  best  I  could  in  a 
paper  bag,  and  thus  my  hat  and  I  arrived  in  Northampton  on 
the  twenty-first. 
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My  friends,  do  you  wonder  that  I  look  forward  with  an  un- 
oontrolable  shrinking  to  the  day  when  1  visit  the  millinery  shop 
ami  that  I  look  back  upon  it  as  some  horrible  nightmare  ?    I  do 

not  wish  that  I  were  a  man  ;  I  would  not  be  a  man  if  I  could, 
but  I  would  like  to  wear  one  of  those  lovely  pliable  straws,  (me 
of  those  expensively  cheap  luxuries,  the  possession  of  which  is 
the  fondest  hope  of  every  man's  heart,  the  panama,  which,  once 
possessed,  may  be  worn  joyfully  forever,  and  which  can  be  car- 
ried in  a  shopping  bag  if  necessary. 


AT  COLLEGE 

BY  MARY   L.    RICE 

With  a  rush  and  a  din  and  an  nproar, 

With  a  buzzing  like  bees  in  a  hive, 
With  a  prayer  that  our  trunks  may  come  with  us, 

With  a  sigh  and  a  gasp— we  arrive. 

With  a  hope  we  may  stick  after  mid-years, 
With  some  study  and  also  some  play. 

With  an  increasing  air  of  assurance 
And  a  fondness  for  Knowledge— we  stay. 

With  a  sudden  swift  realization 
That  still  there  are  things  we  don't  know, 

With  a  queer  little  ache  in  us  somewhere 
And  a  last  look  around  us — we  go. 


COLLEGE    NOTES 


The  date  of  October  5,  1910,  will 

The  Inauguration  of  go  down  to  future  generations  as 
President  Burton       one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 

history  of  our  Alma  Mater,  for  on 
this  day  Dr.  Burton  was  formally  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Smith  College.  In  honor  of  this  event,  the  campus  was 
thronged  with  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
across  the  sea. 

The  exercises  began  at  nine-thirty  with  the  formation,  in  the 
Library,  of  the  inaugural  procession.  The  line  was  headed  by 
President  Burton  and  Dr.  Seelye,  President  Emeritus,  with 
their  escorts.  Then  followed  His  Excellency  Gov.  Draper,  with 
his  staff,  Mayor  Coolidge  of  Northampton,  the  trustees  of  Smith 
College,  the  president  of  the  Alumnse  Association,  the  recip- 
ients of  the  honorary  degrees  to  be  conferred,  the  delegates  from 
educational  institutions  and  from  alumnae  organizations,  the 
Faculty  and  the  Students'  Council. 

The  procession,  attended  on  either  side  by  nearly  one  hun- 
dred ushers  from  the  Senior  class,  proceeded  from  the  Library 
across  the  campus  and  entered  the  Auditorium  by  the  Elm 
street  doors.  The  speakers  of  the  day,  the  Faculty,  and  the 
delegates  from  other  colleges,  in  the  robes  signifying  their  va- 
rious degrees,  were  shown  to  seats  reserved  for  them  on  the 
platform,  while  the  body  of  the  auditorium  was  filled  by  alum- 
nae, guests,  and  undergraduates. 

After  the  invocation,  which  was  given  in  the  familiar  and  ever- 
loved  tones  of  President  Seelye,  came  the  induction  of  President 
Burton.  Representing  the  trustees  of  Smith  College,  Charles 
N.  Clark  gave  into  the  hands  of  President  Burton  the  insignia 
of  office — the  charter,  the  seal,  and  the  keys  of  Smith  College. 

Following  President  Burton's  response,  came  the  addresses  of 
greeting.  The  first  speaker  was  His  Excellency  Governor  Dra- 
per, representing  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Governor  Draper 
touched  briefly  upon  the  unique  standards  and  aims  of  our  col- 
lege, and  extended  the  heartiest  wishes  of  the  State  for  their 
continued  success.  He  closed  with  an  enthusiastically-received 
tribute  to  President  Seelye. 
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President    Lowell  of  Harvard,    who   was  the   next  Bpeaker, 
pointed  out  mosl  convincingly  the  advantages  to  the  world  of 
higher  education   and   the  consequent  higher  culture  of 
women,  as  illustrated  by  the  splendid  record  of  our  own  colli 

Dean  Tyler  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  touching  upon 
their  position  relative  to  both  president  and  students,  and  clos- 
ing with  a  humorous  appeal  to  President  Burton  that  the  good 
work  begun  by  the  Faculty  may  be  allowed  to  "  go  on  forever." 

The  alumnae  were  represented  by  Mary  Duguid  Dey,  former 
President  of  the  Association.  She  extended  congratulations  to 
President  Seelye  upon  a  life-work  so  splendidly  achieved,  and 
to  President  Burton  brought  the  heartiest  wishes  and  loyalty 
from  the  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

Sara  Evans  1911,  President  of  the  Students'  Council,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  undergraduates.  Her  tribute  to  President  Seelye 
was  echoed  by  every  heart,  as  was  her  pledge  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  President  Burton.  Toward  him  we  are  to  show  the 
same  college  spirit  which,  though  it  must  be  "  reckoned,  if  not 
reasoned  with,"  has  been  nevertheless  a  potent  factor  during  the 
glorious  development  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Following  the  anthem,  "  Lift  thine  eyes,"  from  Mendelssohn's 
"  Elijah,"  sung  by  the  choir  unaccompanied,  came  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  President  Burton.  It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of 
space  must  limit  to  a  few  lines  the  account  of  his  words,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  addresses  enjoyed  on  this  Inauguration 
Day. 

President  Burton  first  defined  clearly  the  student's  place  in 
relation  to  the  college,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  college 
exists  for  the  student.  He  distinguished  the  college  from  the 
university,  pointing  out  that  a  college  for  women  should  be,  not 
primarily  a  place  for  vocational  research,  but  an  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  culture,  for  a  broad  scholarship  which  means 
a  more  perfectly  developed  womanhood  of  "  sympathy,  service, 
and  sacrifice."  He  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  personality,  as  a  factor  for  power  in  these  days  when  a  mind 
possessing  at  once  strength  and  culture  may  help  so  much  in 
maintaining  national  stability. 

President  Burton  spoke  further  of  the  disadvantages  of  col- 
lege entrance  and  of  mid-year  examinations,  and  of  the  possi- 
ble overdoing  of  the  lecture  method  of  education.  He  laid 
great  stress  on  the  value  of  student  government  and  a  co-opera- 
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tive  social  training.  In  closing,  he  touched  again  the  dominant 
note  of  "  personality — the  relating  of  each  person  to  others,  to 
the  universe,  and  to  God." 

After  the  inaugural  address,  Professor  Gardiner  presented  the 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
was  conferred  upon  the  following  : 

Florence  Rena  Sabin,  associate  professor  of  anatomy  in  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Ellen  Henriette  Richards,  instructor  in  sanitary  chemistry  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  : 

Harriet  Boyd  Hawes. 

Caroline  Ardella  Yale,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Northampton. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  : 

Mary  Emma  Woolley,  President  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Julia  Henrietta  Gulliver,  President  of  Rockford  College. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  professor  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy at  Wellesley  College. 

Jane  Addams  ,  head  and  joint  founder  of  Hull  House  Social 
Settlement. 

The  last  recipient  was  Julia  Ward  Howe,  upon  whom  was 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  after  which  choir  and 
audience  broke  into  a  spontaneous  singing  of  her  splendid 
"  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

After  the  college  choir  had  sung  "Fair  Smith,"  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  President  Harris  of  Amherst,  and  the 
procession  left  the  hall.  The  organ  recessional  was  Guilmant's 
Marche  Religieuse  on  a'theme  by  Handel. 

At  one  o'clock  the  scene  of  interest  shifted  from  the  Audito- 
rium to  the  Gymnasium,  where  luncheon  was  served  for  the 
delegates  and  guests. 

Closely  following  this  came  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  in 
the  Auditorium.  A  fifteen-minute  recital  by  the  college  orches- 
tra preceded  a  brief  address  by  Miss  Woolley,  President  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  upon  the  dangers  and  advantages  of  the 
woman's  college. 

President  Nichols  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
next  speaker,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  his  address  was  read 
by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Richardson,  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dart- 
mouth.    President  Nichols  presented  a  slightly  different  view  of 
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the  higher  education  ^{  women  from  any  brought  forward  in 
the  previous  addresses.  He  claimed  thai  a  woman  desiring  to 
adopt  a  profession  as  a  life-wort  should  go  to  b  Btate  univ< 
The  woman's  college  should  lit  a  woman  primarily  for  woman's 
work — that  of  housewife,  mother,  and  teacher  combined.  He 
also  emphasized  the  value  of  Bible  teaching  in  the  home  and 
in  college. 

The  address  of  President  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, was  made  especially  interesting  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
personal  friend  both  of  President  Seelye  and  of  President  Bur- 
ton. President  Northrop  touched  upon  points  similar  to  those 
mentioned  by  President  Nichols  of  Dartmouth.  He  placed  as  the 
first  ''required  "  in  the  ideal  woman's  college  the  intensive  study 
of  home-making,  domestic  economy,  the  perfect  entertaining  of 
guests.  Comparing  the  women  of  former  years  with  those  of 
to-day,  he  pointed  out  what  a  power  for  good  a  college  woman 
should  become,  having  not  only  a  "  loving  heart,"  but  a  trained 
mind  as  well. 

The  last  addresses  of  the  day  were  salutations  from  Herr  Max 
Friedlander,  professor  of  the  History  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  visiting  professor  at  Harvard,  1910-11,  who  rep- 
resented foreign  institutions  ;  and  President  Cowling  of  Carle- 
ton  College,  representing  Americau  institutions. 

After  President  Cowling's  salutation,  the  delegates  from  the 
various  colleges  were  formally  presented  by  Professor  Ganong 
to  President  Burton,  that  they  might  offer  their  personal  con- 
gratulations. 

At  half  past  four  o'clock,  in  the  Students'  Building,  a  recep- 
tion was  held  by  President  and  Mrs.  Burton  to  the  delegates  and 
invited  guests.  This  closed  the  inaugural  program,  though 
many  of  the  guests  stayed  for  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  Auditorium  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  final  tribute  to  President  Burton  came  in  the  early  even- 
ing directly  from  the  undergraduates,  in  the  form  of  a  serenade 
outside  the  President's  house.  The  students  were  most  cor- 
dially received  by  President  and  Mrs.  Burton,  and  the  final 
song  was.  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  that  dearest  of  all  college 
songs— "Fair  Smith."  As  President  Burton  remarked,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  fitting  climax  to  our  Inauguration  Day. 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  college  all  of 

Class  Elections    the  upper  classes  have  held  their  meet- 
ings for  the  election  of  officers.     The  first 
class  will  not  hold  its  elections  until  some  time  in  December, 
Sara  Evans  presiding  at  any  meetings  until  that  time. 

The  senior  class  met  on  September  24,  electing  Elizabeth 
Wilber,  President ;  Jean  Johnson,  Vice-president ;  Margaret 
Townsend,  Secretary,  and  Alice  Smith,  Treasurer. 

On  September  28  the  junior  class  held  its  elections.  The  offi- 
cers chosen  are  :  President,  Marion  Denman ;  Vice-president, 
Jeanne  Pushee ;  Treasurer,  Mary  Clapp  ;  Secretary,  Gertrude 
Lake. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  October  1,  the  class  of  1913  elected 
Eleanor  Cory,  President ;  Dorothy  Haskins,  Vice-president ; 
Margaret  Moore,  Secretary  ;  Katharine  Richards,  Treasurer. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 

During  this  last  week  the  seating  arrange- 
Seating  ment  for  our  new  chapel  has  been  announced. 

Arrangements  The  seniors  are  to  sit  in  the  three  front  rows 
in  the  centre  sections,  the  three  correspond- 
ing rows  in  the  side  sections  being  reserved  for  faculty  guests. 
The  next  eight  rows  across  the  entire  building  are  to  be  filled 
by  seniors,  the  next  eight  in  the  same  way  by  juniors,  and  the 
next  nine  rows  by  members  of  the  second  class.  The  gallery, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  sections  at  the  right  and  the  left 
of  the  platform,  is  to  be  filled  by  the  members  of  the  first  class. 
It  is  requested  that  we  take  any  visiting  friends  up-stairs. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 

Two  new  campus  dormitories  are  being 
New  Buildings  built  on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Elm 
Streets.  These  buildings  are  on  a  slightly 
different  plan  from  our  others.  They  have  no  piazza  on  the 
front  and  are  connected  by  what  is  called  a  cloister,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  main  entrance,  midway  between  the  two 
buildings.     It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  completed  in  May. 

M.  S.  1912. 


EDITORIAL 


"Consider,  cow,  consider,"  has  been  our 
The  Proposed     rule  for  the  past  few  weeks.     We  have  in 
Weekly  turn   considered  curtains  and  courses,  bed- 

boxes  and  class  officers  until  we  feel  compe- 
tent to  decide  almost  anything,  from  the  Destiny  of  Man,  to  the 
Education  of  Woman.  The  question  now  most  interesting  to 
both  faculty  and  students  is,  Shall  we  have  a  weekly  news- 
paper ? 

The  need  of  a  weekly  is  recognized  by  those  who  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  at  present  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  way  of 
circulating  information  in  the  college.  The  Weekly  Bulletin 
has  occasionally  proved  unreliable,  and  generally,  insufficient. 
Brevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  but  there  are  times  when  we 
would  prefer  wit's  flesh  and  bones ;  instead  of  the  mere  an- 
nouncement that  Professor  A  of  B  will  lecture  on  "The  Sea," 
we  would  like  to  know  who  the  gentleman  is,  why  he  lives  at 
B,  and  whether  he  will  talk  on  high  sea,  or  low  sea.  These 
facts  may  be  made  known  to  us  at  our  morning  exercises,  but 
we  object  to  chapel  notices,  because  they  disturb  the  unity  of 
a  service  which  many  of  us  strive  to  make  truly  religious.  The 
remaining,  and  among  the  students,  the  favorite  way  of  making 
things  known  to  the  college  is  the  posting  of  large  and  lurid 
signs,  not  only  outside  the  note-room,  but  on  the  porch  of  Col- 
lege Hall,  and  the  trees  in  the  vicinity.  These  signs  do  their 
work  fairly  well,  but  they  are  neither  a  joy  to  the  eyes  nor  an 
ornament  to  the  campus,  and  if  an  equally  efficacious,  but  less 
remarkable  method  of  notification  could  be  found,  we  would 
gladly  dispense  with  the  symphonies  in  yellow  and  green,  or 
purple  and  red. 

As  we  have  no  one  efficient  and  inclusive  way  of  giving  no- 
tices, so  we  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  obtaining  news.  Few 
of  us  subscribe  to  the  local  papers  which  contain  the  accounts 
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of  lectures,  concerts,  and  so  forth,  given  at  college.  The 
Monthly  publishes  brief  accounts  of  them,  but  usually  so  long 
after  the  actual  events  that  only  a  very  mild  interest  is  aroused. 

The  discussion  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  college  is 
another  thing  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  arrangement. 
The  "Discussion  Club  "of  last  year  showed  that  the  mass  of 
the  college  does  not  seek  to  bear  witness  in  public,  but  will 
gladly  talk  in  private  upon  a  topic  furnished  by  its  more  ven- 
turesome spirits.  Let  the  few  write  their  remarks  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  weekly  newspaper  and  the  many  read  and  discuss 
them,  and  the  result  will  be  clearer  thinking  by  everybody  ;  the 
few,  because  they  must  think  to  write,  and  the  many  because 
they  have  a  clear  statement  on  which  to  base  their  thoughts. 

These  lacks  of  our  college  world  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  at  the  same  time  make  manifest  what 
its  contents  must  be.  The  method  of  expression  would  be  good, 
idiomatic  English,  not  the  college  vernacular  nor  that  curious 
language  known  as  "  Journalese."  Details  of  arrangement  and 
management  need  not  be  discussed  here,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  method  of  support.  The  question  is,  shall  the 
weekly  contain  advertisements  or  not  ? 

With  advertisements  the  price  of  subscription  would  be  de- 
cidedly lower,  probably  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  without 
them.  The  advertisers  would  be  those  who  now  reach  the  girls 
by  means  of  printed  circulars  or  other  similar  devices.  Their 
advertisements  would  be  obtained  by  printed  slips  mailed  to 
them,  thus  eliminating  personal  solicitations  with  the  unpleas- 
ant situations  involved.  Undesirable  advertisements  would  be 
refused  by  a  censor  from  the  faculty. 

This  is  a  sound  business  proposition,  but  is  it  in  accord  with 
the  ideals  and  beliefs  of  the  college  ?  We  have  never  been  in 
any  sense  a  money-making  institution  ;  we  have  never  fostered 
any  money-making  projects.  As  the  college  has  stood  for  cul- 
ture, aside  from  any  thought  of  culture's  commercial  value,  so 
the  college's  institutions  have  stood  for  art,  without  pecuniary 
valuation.  We  all  heard  the  results  of  this  course  eulogized  at 
the  recent  inauguration.  Will  the  introduction  of  advertise- 
ments into  the  weekly  bring  into  Smith  College  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  from  which  we  have  been  free  to  hope  and 
achieve  in  the  past  ?  Let  us  consider  well  before  we  incur  this 
danger. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


As  one  young  enthusiast  was  returning  this  summer  from 
foreign  ports,  filled  with  a  pride  in  her  native  land,  she  hap- 
pened upon  a  book  entitled  "The  Future  in  America/'  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells.  She  seized  it,  and  settled  down  in  her  steamer 
chair  for  a  complacent,  self-satisfied  hour.  Soon  she  was  sur- 
prised and  grew  somehow  less  complacent. 

America  Mr.  Wells  found  to  be  a  land  of  promise,  a  promise 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  That  seemed  trite  ;  what 
was  not  trite  was  his  deep  uncertainty  about  its  fulfilment. 
Everyone,  he  said,  was  full  of  the  idea  of  a  glorious  future. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  future  de- 
pended upon  him  or  herself.  The  one  class  of  people  to  whom 
he  looked  with  hope  for  a  thoughtful  outlook  upon  the  situation 
was  the  student  body  at  the  universities.  He  spoke  of  a  possi- 
ble "salvation  by  schools." 

Among  other  institutions  he  visited  Wellesley,  and  was  much 
impressed.  He  was  charmed  with  the  outlook,  the  life  and  the 
surroundings,  but  he  was  puzzled  a  little.  He  was  puzzled  to 
know  just  what  it  was  all  about. 

"  How  far,"  he  says,  "  I  wonder  still,  are  these  girls  thinking 
and  feeding  mentally  for  themselves  ?  WThat  do  they  discuss 
with  one  another  ?  " 

Shades  of  the  Campus  !  The  young  enthusiast  in  sundry 
reminiscenses  saw  sights  and  heard  sounds,  and  was  glad  that 
Mr.  Wells  was  not  there.  Sfte  wondered  a  little  nervously  if  he 
might  not  himself  be  sometimes  frivolous.  She  wondered  how 
much  allowance  he  would  make  for  being  "just  girls."  She  re- 
mained doubtful  on  several  points. 

She  thought  of  how  in  college,  college  seemed  to  absorb  one's 
whole  interest.  Of  course  that  was  quite  right,  it  was  merely 
what  "  college "  included.     From  Mr.   Wells  she  got  the  idea 
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that  underneath  the  college  feeling  should  lie  deep-rooted  the 
sense  that  one  was  an  American,  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
position  involved  responsibility.  He  made  her  feel  that  her  in- 
terests somehow  must  have  been  kind  of  thin  around  the  edges 
or  the  bottom. 

A  glance  into  a  chapter  such  as  that  on  "The  Tragedy  of 
Color  "  brought  with  it  a  distinct  shock.  It  might  not  all  be 
true.  One  might  have  heard  much  of  it  before  in  a  desultory 
sort  of  way,  but  the  effect  was  to  fill  the  young  enthusiast  with 
a  burning  desire  to  leap  up  and  assist  America  at  once. 

Of  course,  she  knew  it  was  dreadfully  easy  to  be  enthusiastic 
and  equally  hard  to  be  efficient.  It  was  nice  to  talk  about  set- 
tlement work  and  helping  along  the  human  race.  It  was  piti- 
fully hard  to  do  it.  She  thought  of  Mrs.  Deland's  "  Sally  "  and 
loved  the  domestic  little  girl  who  stayed  at  home  and  sacrificed 
her  life  for  the  family.  She  thought  of  stories  of  the  rampant 
suffragette  and  arrogant  young  social  worker  (the  ones  to  whom 
it  "all  seems  so  simple ")  and  sickened  at  the  thought,  and  still 
— would  Mr.  Wells  advise  us  to  sear  our  youth  with  many  grave 
and  perplexing  problems  of  state  ?    She  doubted  it. 

Only,  when  she  was  feeling  tragic  over  nothing,  when  she'd 
forgotten  to  get  her  collars  from  the  Chinaman,  or  was  quite 
sick  at  the  thought  of  that  dreadful  English  D,  she  decided 
to  pick  up  once  more  "  The  Future  in  America/'  just  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  tonic. 

Since  this  is  the  first  number  in  the  year  we  should  like  to 
offer  to  the  freshmen  a  very  little  piece  of  motherly  advice,  the 
harvest  of  a  three  years'  experience.  Don't,  dear  children,  try 
all  of  you  to  be  those  nice,  all-round,  executive  persons  if  you 
weren't  born  so. 

President  Burton  must  have  impressed  everyone  on  the  first 
chapel  morning  by  his  excellent  and  sound  counsel.  Have  one 
central  aim  and  purpose,  he  said,  and  plan  your  activities  with 
that  end  in  view.  (Of  course  this  was  for  the  seniors  quite  as 
much  as  for  the  freshmen.  We  are  only  possibly  a  little  stiffer 
and  more  set  in  our  ways,  and  there  is  less  chance  to  reform.) 

If  you  don't  start  in  with  this  idea  of  letting  certain  "oppor- 
tunities" go,  the  corners  of  your  mouths  will  begin  to  draw, 
your  nerves  will  get  all  snarled  up,  and  you  can't  possibly  be 
even  natural  at  the  breakfast  table. 

If  you're  a  genius,  don't  try  to  suppress  it,  and  if  you're  not, 
above  all  don't  try  to  be  one. 
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Then  again,  don't  be  scared  by  the  word  "  freak."  Every- 
body is  one  more  or  lees.  If  you  make  yourselves  miserable 
wishing  you  were  just  like  everybody  else,  you  will  probably 
ruake  a  failure  of  it  and  end  by  being  both  unhappy  and  queer. 

It  is  never  queer  to  be  natural.  If  you  feel  very  badly  about 
being  different  just  read  "  The  Singular  Miss  Smith."  Again, 
if  you  don't  try  too  hard  you  are  sure  to  adapt  yourselves  to 
your  environment,  and  who  knows,  if  you're  worth  it,  but  your 
environment  might  not  adapt  itself  just  a  wee  bit  to  you  ?  And 
that  would  be  splendid. 

SONG— THE  FAIRIES  DANCE 


Come  to  the  wood,  away,  away, 

To-night  the  moon  is  high, 
The  fairies  are  holding  a  dance,  they  say, 

Where  chestnut  shadows  lie. 

On  soft,  green  moss  the  fairies  dance, 

To  fairy  music  clear 
Which  would  the  mortal  ear  entrance 

If  mortal  could  but  hear. 

The  fairies  glide,  and  whirl,  and  skip. 

And  laugh  with  elfin  glee, 
And  circling  measures  lightly  trip, 

From  care  and  sorrow  free. 

The  fairies  wear  robes  all  silv'ry  light 

Of  finest  cobwebs  spun, 
And  trimmed  with  dewdrops,  diamond  bright. 

Resplendent,  every  one. 

They  sing  and  dance  the  long  night  through, 

The  moon  still  watch  doth  keep, 
But  fc  hen  first  sunbeams  light  the  dew 

In  flow'rs  they  go  to  sleep. 

—Sheila  Foster,  in  the  Alumna?  Quarterly. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


A  SMITH  REUNION  IN  KARUIZAWA,  JAPAN 

August,  27,  1910. 
It  was  a  small  affair,  some  of  the  usual  stand-bys  not  being  in  Karuizawa 
this  summer ;  and  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  afternoon  tea  with  Florence 
Rumsey  1903  as  hostess.  I  remember  once  hearing  Miss  Jordan  (was  it  in 
English  13  ?)  refute  the  implication  that  such  a  function  could  be  stupid  by 
saying,  "How  can  an  immortal  soul  be  bored  by  an  afternoon  tea?"  This 
afternoon  tea,  however,  was  not  so  dull  that  we  needed  to  be  reminded  of 
our  immortality.  The  majority  of  us  being  school-marms,  perhaps  the 
strongest  tendency  was  to  compare  experiences  in  that  line ;  but  there  was 
also  an  evident  inclination  to  discuss  changes  at  college,  and  to  exchange 
snapshots  and  incidents  that  had  struggled  across  the  sea  from  President 
Seelye's  last  Commencement.  Those  present  besides  the  hostess  and  the 
undersigned  were  Clara  Converse  1883,  Mary  Ward  Dunning  1897,  and 
Florence  Brooks  Cobb  1900.  Frances  Buffington  1901,  who  was  in  Karuizawa 
on  a  short  vacation  from  the  Philippines,  and  Sarah  Peck  (of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment) were  unfortunately  hindered  from  being  present. 

Charlotte  Deforest  1901. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Jane  Swenarton,  Dickinson  House,  Northampton. 

'03.  Maude  Greene  spent  her  third  summer  abroad,  taking  a  three  months* 
tour  largely  by  water.  She  toured  through  Normandy,  Brittany  and 
Touraine  with  her  sister  and  Grace  and  Bertha  Merrill,  Smith  1902 
and  1899,  and  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  1904.  Later  they  met  Bess  Boies 
1903  in  Venice. 
E.  Jean  Greenough  has  announced  her  engagement  to  James  P.  Krogh 
of  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

'08.     Dorothy  Hale  Camp  is  engaged  to  Henry  Wood  Shelton  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.     Address,  Watertown,  New  York. 

'09.     Amy  Detmold  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Winthrop  P.  Tucker 
of  New^York  City. 
Josephine  Alberta  Hill  has  announced  her  engagement  to  James  Lyon 
Garfield  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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•09. 


10. 


Edith  L.  Jarvis  has  recently  retarned  from  a  trip  abroad.    She  li  taking 
graduate  eonrasa   In    English  Composition  a1   Colombia   I 
Address,  481  Riverside  Drive,  NVw  York  City. 

Elfriede  M.  Aokermann  has  accepted  a  position  as  foreign  correspondent 

for  one  of  the  large  State  Street  firms  of  Chicago. 
Lucretia  M.  Atwater  is  assistant  principal  in  the  High  School  at  Canaan. 

Connecticut. 
Louise  M.  Bailey  is  attending  the  New  York  State  Library  School  at 

Albany. 
Alice  W.  Baker  is  teaching  English  and  Mathematics  at  the  Drew  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Women,  Carmel,  New  York. 
Ruth  Baldwin  is  engaged  in  volunteer  work  for  the  Boston  Associated 

Charities. 
Eva  Barns  is  taking  the  one-year  secretarial  course  for  college  graduates 

at  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
Gertrude  Barry  is  assisting  in  a  private  laboratory  in  Rochester,  New 

York. 

Helen  C.  Bates  is  working  in  the  Bond  Department  of  the  Harris  Trust 

and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Helen  Bigelow  is  a  student  at  the  School  for  Social  Workers,  Boston, 

Massachusetts. 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION  OF  A  CHILD 

SELMA   INGERSOLL   BUSH 

The  personal  nature  of  the  following  paper  makes  it  necessary 
to  preface  it  with  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  defence.  In 
studying  Primitive  Religions,  the  writer  Las  found  that  the 
memory  of  the  beliefs  and  experiences  of  her  childhood  have 
helped  very  much  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  instinc- 
tive religious  feelings  and  their  expression  in  a  number  of  cases 
among  the  primitive  peoples. 

She  was  brought  up  with  no  special  religious  training  on  a 
ranch  in  the  desert-like,  foothill  country  of  Southern  California, 
several  miles  from  neighbors  of  any  sort.  She  was  taught  to 
figure  and  read,  when  old  enough,  but  there  was  no  Bible. 
Thus,  although  her  experiences  were  tLcse  of  a  modern  child  in 
a  civilized  home  of  the  West,  they  were  practically  free  from 
the  ordinary  religious  teachings. 

Therefore  it  has  seemed  that  a  sincere  account  of  a  child's 
experiences  under  such  circumstances  related  to  the  analogous 
experiences  of  various  primitive  peoples  would  be  of  possible 
value.      It  can,  however,  in  no  way  be  an  exhaustive  study  in 
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child  psychology,  nor  can  it  be  governed  either  by  an  outline  of 
the  religion  of  savages  or  by  such  a  list  of  aspects  of  the  religion 
of  childhood  as  Mr.  Starbuck  gives  in  his  "Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion/' for  the  examples  to  be  used  are  few  and  fragmentary, 
and  are  not  those  of  the  ordinary  child. 

So  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  child 
as  they  were  as  free  as  possible  from  the  coloring  of  mature 
interpretation  and  draw  on  the  various  books  dealing  with 
Primitive  Religion  for  examples  of  similar  ideas. 

If  I  was  told  of  God,  it  was  only  as  of  a  hero  in  some  old 
story,  at  least  that  impression  was  left  on  my  mind,  but  I  can- 
not remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  have  the  feeling  that 
there  was  a  great  supernatural  power  which,  though  not  con- 
trolling, watched  everything.  This  power  was  concretely  the 
blue  sky,  completely  above  and  coming  down  on  all  sides,  thus 
covering  the  earth  as  I  could  see  it.  I  thought  that  this  blue 
sent  out  a  sort  of  scintilating  air  which  made  it  possible  for 
people  and  animals  to  see  and  understand  each  other,  although 
it  never  governed  their  wills  in  what  they  said  or  how  they 
said  it. 

The  best  known  example  of  the  sky  god  in  Religious  History 
is  perhaps  Thian,1  the  principal  Chinese  deity,  sometimes  called 
Ti,  or  Shang-ti.  The  conception  of  tnis  heaven  which  receives 
the  worship  that  is  directed  aloft  seems  to  be  identical  with  my 
higher  power.  "  It  is  the  clear  vault,  the  friendly  ever-present 
and  all-seeing  blue  that  is  meant."2  Varuna,  "whose  realm  is 
above  us,"  "  the  shining  one,"  "  creator  of  all,  the  earth-envel- 
oping sky,"  is  another  example  of  this  idea,  as  is  also  the  Old 
Aryan  "sky  father." 

In  the  beliefs  of  the  Polynesians  and  American  Indians  we 
come  across  it  again  and  again,  although  it  here  nearly  always 
constitutes  a  home  or  place  containing  divine  beings,  unlike  my 
sky  power,  which  was  not  at  all  anthropomorphic.  Castren 
says  in  his  "  Finnishe  Mythologie"  "  Es  hat  innerhalb  der  weit- 
gestrickten  Granzen  Asiens  kaum  ein  einziges  Volk  gegeben, 
welches  nicht  den  Himmel  verehrt  hatte,"  and  Mr.  Brinton 
adds,  "  He  might  as  well  have  said  '  the  habitable  globe '  instead 
of  Asia  only."3      So  in  its  main  characteristics  the  sky  power 

1  Menzies— u  History  of  Religion,"  Chapter  on  China,  p.  108. 

2  Hopkins— "  Religions  of  India,"  p.  62  seq. 

3  Brinton—"  Religions  of  Primitive  People."  note,  bottom  of  page  78. 
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idea  seems  to  have  been  also  a  wide-spread  belief  among  primi- 
tive peoples. 

As  to  the  presence  among  the  beings  on  earth,  I  can  find 
nothing  like  my  "live  air"  belief  (excepting  the  almosl  uni- 
versal idea  among  savages  at  one  time  or  another  that  the  soul 
or  living  element  is  allied  to  flame  or  light).  I  thought  thai 
the  understanding  existed  only  between  things  alive,  very  rarely 
between  myself  and  a  tree  or  the  mountains. 

I  felt  that  God,  as  the  sky,  was  friendly  and  ever-present,  as 
in  the  Chinese  conception,  and  generally  put  entire  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  never  angry,  but  might  become  careless  if  not 
asked  in  the  proper  manner  to  concentrate  his  protection  about 
a  certain  place.  While  I  had  thus  no  absolute  fear  of  him,  I 
had  a  sense  of  awe  that  at  times  could  take  almost  complete 
possession  of  me.  I  was  fearful  only  lest  something  might 
happen  if  he  was  not  reminded  each  evening  to  watch  over 
things. 

Primitive  worship  is  full  of  prayer  that  has  not  become  an 
instrument  of  morality,  but  is  simply  entreaty  for  care  and 
prosperity.  Take  for  example  from  a  prayer  of  Peru  under  the 
Incas,  "  Thou  who  madest  them  and  gavest  them  being  !  Watch 
over  them  that  they  may  live  in  peace  ;"  '  and  the  Moslem,  "  O 
Allah  !  unloose  the  captivity  of  the  captives,  and  annul  the 
debts  of  the  debtors  ;  and  make  this  town  to  be  safe  and  secure, 
and  blessed  with  wealth  and  plenty,  and  all  the  towns  of  the 
Moslems,  O  Lord  of  all  creatures  !  and  decree  safety  and  health 
to  us  and  to  all  travellers,  and  pilgrims,  and  warriors,  and  wan- 
derers, upon  thy  earth,  and  upon  thy  sea,  such  as  are  Moslems, 
O  Lord  of  all  creatures  ! "  2 

The  early  world  had  no  temples,  but  the  worship  of  nature, 
always  the  first  stage  of  the  primitive  religions,  made  sacred  the 
places  where  the  objects  of  adoration  were  or  the  places  where 
man  could  be  nearest  them.  Thus  if  the  deities  were  conceived 
as  being  above  the  earth,  then  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  the  high 
places  were  sacred. 

So  it  was  in  my  worship.  Every  evening  after  supper  I  was 
sent  to  lock  the  chicken-house  from  badgers  and  wild  cats.  I 
had  to  go  some  distance  from  the  house,  across  a  corral  and 
down  into  a  little  draw.     After  doing  this  it  was  my  custom  to 

1  Tylor— "Primitive  Culture,"  Vol.  II,  p.  366. 

2  Ibid.  p.  370. 
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go  on  past  some  trees  and  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond, 
where  I  could  say  my  prayer  kneeling  on  a  clear  raised  spot. 
The  spot  was  of  some  sort  of  siliceous  sand,  I  should  think, 
packed  hard,  making  a  small  white  knoll  on  which  the  weeds 
did  not  grow. 

I  never  prayed  for  myself,  but  simply  asked  God  to  take  care 
of  all  the  animals  on  the  ranch,  to  make  them  happy,  and  make 
them  go  to  sleep.  The  animals  were  always  mentioned  in  a 
certain  order,  beginning  with  the  favorite  driving  horse  and 
ending  with  the  fish  in  the  cow  trough.  If  for  any  reason  there 
were  extra  teams  staying  over  night,  or  strayed  burros  or  a  sick 
sheep  found  on  the  place,  they  were  always  included,  in  their 
proper  places,  but  nothing  off  the  ranch  ground  was  thought 
of.  My  special  pets  were  mentioned  by  name,  first,  but  always 
with  their  kind  ;  for  instance,  my  very  special  pet  chickens 
could  under  no  circumstances  come  in,  in  my  prayer  for  protec- 
tion, before  any  cow  or  cat,  but  were  the  first  of  the  chickens, 
the  rest  of  their  kind  following  in  a  collection.  Then  the  next 
lower  animals  followed,  and  so  on  to  the  gold  fish,  the  special 
ones  first,  etc. 

The  wild  things  did  not  need  to  be  prayed  for.  I  seemed  to 
think  that  these  tamed  things  were  more  akin  to  me  and  that 
also  they  held  me  responsible  for  their  happiness,  whereas  the 
wild  creatures  did  not  know  that  the}7  were  dependent  and  could 
take  care  of  themselves. 

If  it  was  a  stormy,  dark  night,  I  thought  it  was  hard  for  God 
to  hear.  I  could  not  see  him,  and  it  made  the  service  rather 
unsatisfactory,  but  I  said  the  prayer  just  the  same,  and  if  the 
ground  was  too  wet  to  kneel  on,  the  top  of  a  coop  that  stood 
near  by  did  very  well. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  got  the  idea  of  kneeling  and  clasping 
my  hands.  Perhaps  it  was  the  most  natural  position  in  which 
to  pray,  perhaps  I  got  it  from  a  picture  or  from  something  I 
read.     I  cannot  remember. 

If  a  pet  dog  had  just  been  given  away,  or  there  was  some 
other  pressing  reason,  I  prayed  in  the  day-time  for  its  future 
happiness  and  rested  assured  that  from  that  time  on  it  had  a 
good  home  and  I  was  not  then  responsible  for  it.  If  necessary, 
and  I  was  absolutely  alone,  I  prayed  in  other  places — the  smooth 
top  of  a  boulder  or  some  other  elevated  place,  free  from  growth 
and  light  colored. 
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As  was  said  before,  whenever  the  deities  in  primitive  religion 

were  above  the  earth,  high  places  were  the  places  of  worship. 
In  the  later  religions  also  we  find  it  true.  Take,  i'<>v  example, 
the  beginning  of  the  Satapatha-Brahamana,  lit*'  first  Braha- 

mana  : — "1.  They  choose  a  place  <>!'  worship.  Let  them  choose 
(the  place)  which  lies  highest,  and  above  which  no  other  pari 
of  the  ground  rises."  And  "2.  While  being  high,  that  place 
should  be  even,  and  being  even,  it  should  be  firm."  ' 

In  Hebrew  sacred  literature  we  find,  "And  he  sacrificed  and 
burnt  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills."2  "Come 
up  in  the  morning  unto  Mount  Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there 
to  me  in  the  top  of  the  mount."  3  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
abode  upon  Mount  Sinai."  4 

I  can  find  no  example  of  the  necessity  of  the  place's  being 
white  or  bright.  Perhaps  I  unconsciously  allied  it  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sky.  With  a  consecrated  place  comes  in  a  short 
time  also  some  form  of  worship,  usually  beginning  with  a  prayer 
often  repeated,  and  I  suppose  my  prayer  said  always  in  the 
same  way  was  a  form. 

Although  not  in  any  sense  worshipping,  I  "animated"  ani- 
mals enough  to  converse  with  them  freely,  and  believe  that  they 
understood  me.  At  times  I  thought  that  my  dolls  had  feeling, 
but  I  never  believed,  as  children  have,  that  they  had  under- 
standing— that  could  be  only  a  quality  of  something  really  alive, 
of  all  animals.  The  only  other  things  with  which  I  could  con- 
verse were  a  certain  few  trees  and  the  mountain. 

This  is  all  perhaps  akin  to  animism  and  minor  nature  worship. 
Mr.  Brinton  says  that  a  high  hill  or  mountain  would  justly  be 
looked  upon  as  of  extraordinary  might  and  invoked  as  an  aid 
by  peoples  living  near,  and  takes  as  an  example  the  Iniches  of 
Central  America  who  live  in  the  midst  of  lofty  peaks,  over  a 
hundred  of  which  are  named  and  invoked.5  The  ancient  Mexi- 
cans applied  the  title  of  "Heart  of  the  Hills"  to  one  of  their 
greatest  gods.  I  think  there  is  also  some  such  feeling  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-first  Psalm.  The  lines  of  Gothic  cathe- 
drals simulating  the  trunks  of  trees  is  also  no  doubt  a  survival 
of  something  like  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  trees. 

1  Sacred  Book  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXVI— Edited  by  Max  Miiller. 

2  Bible,  II.  Kings,  16  :  4. 

3  Bible,  Exodus,  34  : 2. 

4  Ibid.,  24  :  16. 

5  Brinton — "  Religions  of  Primitive  People,1'  p.  155. 
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When  I  was  thirteen  years  old  my  family  came  East,  and  I 
went  to  school,  Sunday  school  and  church.  Of  course  I  had 
read  enough  by  this  time  to  know  a  little  of  what  churches 
were  like,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  creeds  or  doctrines.  I 
went  by  chance  to  a  Baptist  Sunday  School.  I  accepted  some 
of  the  things  which  I  was  taught,  but  most  of  them  I  did  not, — 
I  did  not  see  how  anyone  could.  Most  of  the  preaching  seemed 
unnecessary  to  me  and  a  lot  of  it  wrong.  I  felt  an  outcast 
religiously  among  the  young  people,  but  I  could  argue  with  the 
grown-up  people.  God  began  to  mean  to  me  a  great  spirit  to 
which  I  was  very  closely  allied.  This  idea,  along  with  the 
main  teachings  of  Christianity,  began  to  manifest  itself  to  me 
everywhere  in  human  life,  as  I  came  to  know  more  of  people 
and  of  their  religion. 

This  time  of  change  from  a  feeling  of  mysticism  about  God  to 
a  feeling  of  spiritual  kinship  and  of  religion  as  having  a  vital 
inner  significance,  as  well  as  a  change  to  a  time  of  learning  and 
teaching,  has  its  analogous  example  in  the  different  religions. 
In  Christianity  it  came  at  the  time  of  the  Prophets  ;  in  Hindoo- 
ism,  with  the  Brahamanas  and  Upanishads.  From  then  on  the 
primitive  element  is  lost  sight  of. 

But  just  as  there  are  innumerable  survivals  of  the  primitive 
beliefs  in  the  religions  of  to-day,  I  still  often  want  to  think  that 
animals  have  my  feelings  and  understanding,  and  I  can  still 
feel  most  strongly  spiritual  strength  and  divine  protection  when 
I  am  in  a  place  where  the  sky  meets  the  horizon  all  around. 


THE  DRYAD 

HELEN   HONIGMAN 

Like  a  thoughtless,  stinging  bee 
Do  you  mock  at  me — 
Like  the  lights  and  shades  of  day 
Your  caprices  o'er  me  play, 

And  I  smile. 
For  as  the  wild  bird  shakes  off  rain 
You  shun  pain, — 

And  I  smile, 
So  that  you  may  think  me  gay, 
Though  my  heart  breaks  with  dismay 

All  the  while. 


THE  HEIRLOOM-TO-BE 


MARGUERITE   BUTTERFIELD 

"  I'm  goin'  to  have  all  these  watches—" 

"Ail  tliese  rings  on  this  page's  mine—" 

"A-a-all-11  these  chains  'n'  a-a-1-1-1  these  rings  'n'  a-a-1-1-1  these 
bracehts's  mine  ! " 

Goodness  !  What  young  scions  of  wealth  are  these,  bartering 
priceless  jewels  with  such  nonchalance  ? 

But— you  must  know  it  is  only  little  Dotty  Lipscomb  and  her 
friend,  Grace  Jones,  having  a  lovely  time  on  the  sitting-room 
floor  with  a  Christmas  jewelry  catalogue  and  "make-believe." 
They're  not  going  to  have  all  those  grand  things  at  all,  not  one 
of  them,  not  a  diamond  j  but  it's  such  fun  to  slap  your  hand 
down  on  a  page  claiming  its  entire  contents  and  think  of  them 
as  being  sent  to  your  address  the  next  day.  Of  course,  the  next 
day  you  forget  all  about  it,  so  it's  very  nearly  the  same.  Dotty 
and  Grace  felt  this  way  about  it,  and  as  the  pictures  in  the  cata- 
logue were  exceptionally  thrilling,  they  kept  up  the  "  make- 
believe  "  rather  longer  than  was  their  wont.  Still,  four  times 
through  and  back  again  was  somewhat  satisfying  ;  and  no  new 
formula,  such  as  "You  take  the  first  two  and  me  the  next  two," 
or  "The  back  for  mine  and  the  front  for  yours,"  or  any  such, 
device  could  prolong  the  charm.  A  little  surfeited  with  "  make- 
believe,"  they  lay  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  the  catalogue  for 
a  pillow. 

"  What  you  goin'  to  have  for  Christmas,  Grace  ?"  asked  Dot 
tentatively. 

"  Dunno,  guess  lots  o'  things.  I've  got  seventy-five  cents  I'm 
going  to  Brookhaven  to  buy  something  with  pretty  soon." 

"  Huh  !  I've  got  two  dollars  in  the  bank  that  shakes  out  and 
a  dime  in  the  bank  that  you  can't  shake  'em  out  of.  Guess  I'll 
look  in  here  an'  see  if  I  can  order  something." 

"  Oh,  Dotty,  are  you  ?  Let's  look  in  those  cute  little  children's 
pages  ;  there's  more  darling  things  there  ! " 

With  little  idea  of  such  a  wonderful  thing  really  coming  to 
pass,  the  quondam  pillow  was  pulled  out  and  made  to  serve  in 
its  old  capacity,  as  the  readers  began  with  a  new  interest  to  turn 
its  pages.     Farther  and  farther  towards  the  back  they  swished 
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them  over  until  finally  the  children's  page  was  reached,  and 
then  the  two  stopped  long  to  pour  over  the  enticing  illustra- 
tions, keeping  track  of  the  number  and  the  price-list  with 
smudgy  fore-fingers. 

"Oh!  oh!"  a  sudden  double  exclamation.  A  tiny  hoop 
of  gold  with  a  place  for  initials  had  caught  their  eye.  No. 
A7356,  and  such  a  beauty  !  A  thing  beyond  all  doubt  to  delight 
the  hearts  of  feminine  ten-year-olds,  but  the  miracle  was  the 
price.  That  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,— just  seventy-five 
cents!  Within  easy  reach!  "Why,  then  the  ordering  could 
be  done,  though  she  was  only  talking  -when  she  said  that," 
thought  Dotty. 

"  It's  a  sicknut  ring,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Sister's  got  one  jus' 
like  it.     They're  all  the  style  ! " 

Grace  agreed  and  added  her  quota  of  extravagant  praise  ;  she 
also  admired  the  price  very  ardently.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  she  had  funds  of  that  amount  laid  aside  for  Christmas 
shopping. 

"  It's  sutt'n'ly  bee-yo-ti-ful ! "  she  declared  reverently,  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  No.  A7356. 

"  Humph,"  thought  Dotty,  "  I  guess  there's  nothing  she'd 
like  better  for  her  Christmas  present,  and  I'll  write  to  Daniel 
Lowe  sho'  'nough  an'  get  it  for  her.  I  should  think  she  would 
want  it,  I'm  crazy  for  it  myself.  Oh,  don't  go  so  quick,  Gracie, 
it's  not  but  five  o'clock." 

She  really  wasn't  so  very  sorry  to  see  Gracie  go,  nevertheless, 
for  she  wanted  to  write  that  letter  while  she  had  the  exact  place 
in  the  catalogue.  Before  very  long  a  bedaubed  and  begrimed 
envelope  was  on  its  way  to  Daniel  Lowe  and  Company,  and  an 
impatient  little  girl  was  very  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
No.  A7356. 

But  it  was  to  be  a  long  siege  of  waiting  ;  there  was  only  dis- 
appointment in  store  for  her  every  day  when  she  ran  breath- 
lessly down  to  meet  the  mails.  Once  she  met  Gracie  and  it  was 
hard  to  make  her  understand  she  wasn't  wanted.  You  see  she 
always  went  everywhere  that  her  chum  did,  and  why  in  the 
world  shouldn't  she  accompany  her  to  a  plain  place  like  the 
post-office  ?  Dotty  foresaw  the  difficulty  as  Gracie  came  run- 
ning down  the  board  walk  after  her,  so  she  tried  to  pretend 
that  she  didn't  see  her  and  outrace  her  to  the  porch.  But 
Gracie  was  fleeter  and  thought  this  a  game. 
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"  I  beat  you,"  she  cried  proudly.    "Why,  what's  the  matter  P " 
"G'wauoff,  Graeie  Jones,  1  want  to  mind  my  own  busii 
a  while."     n<>tty   was  jusl   a  little   piqued  at  being  onti 
■■  Y  >u  might  as  weU  go  on,  Graeie  Jones,  you're  not  coming 

with  me." 
"  Why.  didn't  yon  say  come  over  this  evenin',  Dot  ?    What's 

the  matter  with  you,  say  ?" 

But    Dotty  wouldn't   say,   and   a  stricken   Graeie  began   her 
homeward  march.      Her  best   friend   had   turned   traitor, 
such  a  cross  traitor,  too  ! 

But  at  school  the  next  day  somehow  they  both  forgot  to  keep 
track  of  the  disturbance  and  their  arms  were  tightly  interlocked 
before  they  remembered  it.  Dotty  then  rather  sweetly  patched 
it  up,  though  she  was  careful  not  to  belittle  herself. 

"You'll  know  why  some  day  and  then  you'll  see  I  had  to," 
she  added  tantalizingly. 

However,  even  this  satisfying  remark  could  not  suffice  some 
days  later  when  the  long-anticipated  ring  arrived.  Hardly  able 
to  keep  from  snatching  a  glimpse  at  the  treasure  before  reach- 
ing home,  excited  Dotty  covered  the  space  between  the  post- 
office  and  the  house  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  usually  took  her. 
Now  for  a  long  and  luxurious  contemplation  of  the  "present"  ! 
Off  the  wrappings  came  in  the  hall,  string  and  paper  left  strewn 
on  the  carpet.  Then  away  to  Sister's  room,  where  there  was  a 
"thumb-latch."  Mother  had  taken  the  one  off  of  her  door 
because  she  kept  it  locked  all  the  time.  But  there  was  need  of 
one  now,  as  this  newly  arrived  treasure  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret — that  was  half  the  fun. 

"Oh!  oh!  What  a  beauty  it  is,  indeed,  even  prettier  than 
the  picture  !"  The  happy  child  settled  herself  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  to  gasp  and  marvel  at  the  wonderful  blue  box  and 
gold  ring  in  her  hand.  "Won't  she  jes'  be  puffee'ly  carried 
away  !  and  so  surprised  !  Umm  !  wish  I  wuz  goin'  to  get  one. 
Bet  I  don't  get  anything  half  so  nice.  She'll  be  crazy  about  it. 
Um-mm  !" 

But  this  dreamy  delight  was  to  cease  soon.  Some  one's  hip- 
pity-hop  steps  sounded  up  the  stairway. 

"  Hoo-o-o-o  !  hoo-hoo-hoo  !  " 

That  was  their  "holler."  Of  course,  here  was  Graeie,  come 
to  spoil  it  all.  Sometimes  it  did  seem  that  that  kid  was  the 
most  bother.      Why,  she  hadn't  half  seen   the  ring  yet,  and 
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goodness  !  where  should  it  be  put  ?  Not  in  Sister's  room  any- 
where,— hadn't  that  didactic  personage  too  often  discovered 
precious  possessions  of  Dotty's  heedlessly  thrown  down,  and 
hadn't  she  kept  them  for-e-ver  to  teach  her  to  be  more  careful  ? 
No,  not  in  Sister's  room  !     And  this  wasn't  a  pocket-dress — 

Bum— bum — bum— bum  !  "  Dotty,  Nora  said  you  wuz  in 
here.     Open  the  door  !  " 

"  Well,  I  ain't,  Gracie  Jones,  no  such  thing.  Anyhow,  I'm 
busy.  What  you  want  ?  I  wish  you'd  'tend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness sometimes." 

"  Well,  all  right,  I'm  goin'  right  straight  home  if  you  don't 
come  out." 

"'Sif  I  cared!" 

But  when  a  peep  through  the  key-hole  showed  her  that  Gracie 
had  no  idea  of  changing  her  mind  and  that  she  had.  as  before, 
started  home,  then  she  was  sorry  she'd  been  so  hasty  and  she 
watched  Grade's  retreating  figure  remorsefully.  She  wouldn't 
go  after  her,  no,  that  would  be  admitting  that  she  was  wrong, 
and  when  Gracie  knew  !  The  next  morning,  however,  she  went 
over  to  her  house  with  well-phrased  explanations,  a  half-way 
apology  or  £wo,  and  all  kinds  of  delightful  plans  for  the  day. 
But,  alas  !  there  was  to  be  no  "  making  up."  Again  innumer- 
able "  hoo-hoos"  availed  nothing,  no  answering  Gracie  appeared. 

"  You  want  Grace  ?"  a  gaunt  woman  at  the  vegetable-garden 
gate  asked. 

"  Ma,  she's  shet  herself  up  in  the  corn-crib,  I  seen  her,"  inter- 
polated a  pantalooned  youngster  at  her  side. 

"Well,  I  hollered  to  her  an'  she  never  answered,"  disputed 
Dotty. 

"  Well,  go  out  yonder  an'  I  reckon  you'll  find  her,"  and  the 
woman  bent  over  her  hoe. 

But  the  matter  was  not  concluded,  for.  though  Benjamin  held 
to  his  assertion  that  his  sister  was  in  with  the  corn-cobs,  none 
of  their  combined  efforts  could  produce  any  sign  or  sound  of 
her  from  within.  Faint  glimmers  of  blue  percale  did  certainly 
appear  in  the  chinks  between  the  logs  of  the  structure,  but  not 
a  "hoo-hoo"  was  forthcoming. 

"Ain't  she  jes'  too  spiteful  ?  "  thought  the  provoked  Dotty  as 
she  sauntered  listlessly  home.  "She  sho'ly  don't  deserve  the 
ring,  and,  I  declare,  I  b'lieve  I'll  keep  it  myself  ! " 
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Before  Bhe  had  reached  her  big  gate,  however,  her  better 
nature  waa  again  prevailing  and  she  was  going  to  give  the 
"  love  your  enemy  "  theory  and  the  "turn  the  other  cheek"  idea 
a  trial. 

Hardly  had  Christmas  morning  dawned  when  an  excited 
Gracie  Jones  burst  in  on  a  nervous  Dotty  Lipscomb,  hastily 
doing  away  with  an  unnecessary  breakfast. 

"  Here/'  said  the  former  as  she  poked  a  blue  box  under  the 
latter's  astonished  nose,  and  what  worlds  of  meaning  were  in 
that  "  here." 

"Why,  why  Gra-a-cie  Jones!  Where  did  you  get  that?" 
gasped  Dotty  as  she  opened  the  box  and  displayed  to  view  a 
signet  ring,  identical  with  the  one  in  her  own  pocket,  the  one 
she  was  going  to  surprise  Gracie  with  just  as  soon  as  she  had 
eaten  her  breakfast. 

"  I  ordered  it  from  the  joolry  catalogue.  You  know  that 
cute  one—" 

"  But— but— "  and  Dotty,  too,  gave  vent  to  a  "  Here  !" 

It  was  now  Gracie's  turn  to  be  amazed.  There  they  were, 
each  with  a  blue  box,  and  each  with  a  golden  ring,  A7356, 
upon  her  ring-finger.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could  give 
vent  to  their  surprise  and  glee,  so  astonished  were  they,  but 
then  they  did  it  in  fine  style,  explaining  and  exclaiming,  danc- 
ing and  prancing  and  rapturously  hugging  each  other. 

"  I  didn't  get  anything  half's  nice  ! " 

"Isn't  it  funny  we  both  did  it  and  didn't  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  now  isn't  it  puffec'ly  grand  ?  " 

"Humph,  and  we  kept  gettin'  mad  about  it!  Getting  mad 
about  a  ring  ! "  and  they  howled  with  laughter. 

"  Oh.  Gracie,  you  know  what  we  can  do  ?  We  can  have  this 
for  our  "  Hoo-hoo"  pin,  only,  of  course,  it  isn't  a  pin.  I  mean 
our  society  one  like  Sister's  Alpha  Delt  one.  Isn't  it  glorious  ! 
We  must  get  the  jeweler  in  Bookhaven  to  fix  "Hoo-hoo"  on 
'em.  And,  listen  here,  Gracie,  keep  'em  forever  and  then  when 
we  grow  up  we  can  give  'em  to  our  children." 

This  met  with  the  heart}^  approval  cf  all  the  Hoo-hoos,  and 
was  sworn  to  with  due  solemnity. 

But  alas  !  sad  to  relate,  Fate  was  to  interfere  with  these  plans. 
Chubby  Dotty  had  unfortunately  employed  her  own  round 
finger  as  a  measure  for  Grace's  ring,  and  that  slender  young 
lady,  in  pacifying  her   teething   brother,  had  let  it  disappear 
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into  his  omnivorous  little  month,  and  that  half  of  the  sacred 
bond  was  gone  ! 

In  bitter  tears  the  bereaved  one  went  to  tell  of  her  loss.  At 
first  Dotty  condoled  with  her. 

"Yes,  Gracie,  that's  mighty  bad  and  mighty  hard  on  us  both. 
But  don't  carry  on  so  !  Come — "  and  she  stopped  a  minute. 
"Listen  here,  it's  just  grand  !  It's  much  splendider  this  way. 
I'm  so  glad  Dicky  swallowed  your  ring.  I  can  give  my  ring  to 
my  little  boy,  and  then  when  he  grows  up  and  gets  engaged 
he'll  give  it  to  yo'  little  girl  for  the  ring.  Ain't  that  grand  ! 
And  that's  the  engagement  ring,  an'  they'll  both  have  it  an'  be 
'  Hoo-hoos,'  an'  yo'  little  girl'll  have  it  the  longest ! " 

So  it  was  arranged.  Fate  had  made  the  romance  of  the  thing 
finer  than  they  could  ever  have  dreamed. 


LULLABY 

BY  ISABEL  AMELIE  GUILBERT 

The  trees  are  whispering  low,  my  dear, 

Under  the  starry  sky  ; 
The  night-wind  kisses  their  rustling  tops, 
Crooning  a  lullaby. 
In  each  warm  nest 
East  and  west 
The  wee  birds  sleep  on  high. 

The  brooks  are  murmuring  low,  my  dear, 

Under  the  starry  sky  ; 
The  night-wkid  ruffles  their  shallows  clear, 
Crooning  a  lullaby. 
Deep  in  each  pool 
Still  and  cool 
The  gleaming  fishes  lie. 

Thy  mother  cradles  thee  close,  my  dear, 

Under  the  starry  sky  ; 
The  night-wind  kisses  thy  drowsy  eyes, 
Crooning  a  lullaby. 
On  mother's  breast 
Closely  pressed 
Safe  shall  my  baby  lie. 


A  FISHING  PARTY 

ELISABETH   ARMSTRONG   LLOYD 

Without  doubt  fishing  Is  a  charming  sport.  You  go  out  iu  a 
neat  little  boat  in  a  clean  white  dress,  and  have  all  the  disagree- 
able things  done  for  you,  and  the  fish  come  in  numbers  to  be 
caught.  Then  somebody  has  a  mandolin  and  you  come  home 
by  moonlight  as  clean  as  you  were  when  you  set  out,  and  not  at 
all  sun-burned.  If  you  asks  girls  whether  they  like  to  fish,  that 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  most  of  them  think  of,  so  they  say,  yes  ; 
and  doubtless  they  do  ;  who  wouldn't  ?  But  that  is  very  far 
from  real  fishing,  when  there  are  no  cushions  on  board  and  you 
bait  your  own  hook.  Almost  anyone  can  fish  the  other  way 
without  becoming  either  cross  or  dirty  ;  but  there  are  not  very 
many  who  can  get  through  a  day  of  the  reai  kind  without  being 
hated  at  the  end  of  it. 

I  had  some  experience  of  real  fishing  last  summer.  My  cous- 
ins asked  my  sister  and  me  to  go  out  with  them  one  afternoon, 
and  this  being  a  high  honor  we  assented  gladly,  even  putting  on 
our  crispest  white  skirts  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 
When  we  reached  the  landing  Tom  and  Jerry  had  the  sail  np 
and  were  waiting  impatiently,  so  we  got  in  hurriedly,  and  sat 
down  in  half  an  inch  of  muddy  salt  water  in  the  bottom.  On 
our  expostulating  we  were  told  that  we  could  bail  the  boat  our- 
selves if  we  liked,  but  it  would  be  just  as  bad  again  in  a  minute  ; 
what  did  we  want  to  dress  up  for  anyhow  ?  Whereupon  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  inevitable,  aifd  shortly  became  enthu- 
siastically dirty. 

Before  we  could  fish  we  had  to  go  across  the  river  to  town  to 
get  some  bait,  and  the  wind  was  so  uncertain  that  it  took  a  long 
time  to  do  it.  When  we  finally  got  across,  the  boys  went  up- 
town for  the  bait,  my  sister  and  I,  not  being  presentable,  guard- 
ing the  boat,  and  beguiling  our  waiting  by  watching  small  boys 
push  each  other  off  the  dock. 

The  other  half  of  the  party  returned  in  due  time,  sucking  lol- 
lipops, and  carrying,  done  up  in  wet  brown  paper,  two  of  the 
limpest,  sickliest  crabs  I  ever  saw ;  these  were  the  bait.  After 
much  discussion  we  selected  a  sheltered  corner  where  we  an- 
chored, and  proceeded   to  get  to  business.      Hooks,   line  and 

■M 
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sinkers  were  produced  from  a  mysterious  black  hole  under  the 
bow,  and  my  cousin  Tom  politely  handed  me  his  pen-knife 
opened,  and  the  bait  in  their  paper.  One  of  them  bubbled  at 
me  feebly  and  waved  the  very  claw  I  had  designs  upon.  That 
was  too  much  for  me  ;  I  passed  knife  and  all,  with  equal  polite- 
ness, to  Jerry  ;  and  when  the  bait  came  back  to  me  it  was  much 
more  comfortably  dead.  I  baited  my  hook  as  well  as  I  could 
without  looking  at  it,  and  then  we  all  sat  around  solemnly  on 
the  edges  of  the  boat  and  sucked  lollipops,  red,  black,  green 
and  yellow — my  mouth  has  not  been  the  same  shape  since — and 
waited. 

It  was  one  of  those  heavy,  half -foggy  days  that  burn  much 
worse  than  clear  sunshine.  We  couldn't  talk,  because  it  would 
scare  the  fish  ;  we  couldn't  move  around,  because  there  was  no 
room  ;  we  sat  and  waited  for  the  fish  to  bite,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  nibble.  The  air  was  so  salt  and  wet  that  our  faces  and 
hands  felt  sticky,  and  cold  in  spite  of  the  heat.  For  hours  we 
sat  there  patiently  ;  the  heat  and  the  salt  air  and  the  gentle 
rocking  of  the  boat  put  us  into  a  sort  of  stupor.  Tom  tied  his 
line  to  his  foot  and  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his 
hat  over  his  face.  Suddenly  he  started  up  with  a  "  Hi !  "  that 
made  us  all  jump,  and  reached  wildly  for  his  line,  which 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  pull  him  overboard  feet  first.  He  had 
a  bite  !  We  were  all  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  excitement 
as  he  began  to  haul  it  in.  It  came  up  slowly,  fighting  hard  ; 
finally  there  was  a  monstrous  splash,  and  something  long  and 
green  and  snake-like  landed  wildly  in  the  boat.  I  was  almost 
in  the  water  before  I  could  stop  myself. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  that  eel.  He  was  in  all  parts  of 
the  boat  at  once  ;  there  really  seemed  no  room  in  it  for  any- 
thing else.  My  cousins  tumbled  after  him,  desperately  trying 
to  hit  him  with  sticks,  but  only  succeeding  in  hitting  each  other 
and  the  boat.  At  length  they  did  manage  to  stun  him  ;  and 
then  it  was  discovered  that  the  greedy  beast  had  swallowed  the 
hook  so  successfully  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  getting  it  out. 
But  that  hook  was  precious  ;  so  Tom  got  out  his  pen-knife  again 
and  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  creature's  head.  Eels  have  a  great 
deal  of  blood.     I  don't  think  I  shall  go  into  details. 

When  the  hook  was  finally  recovered,  and  the  boat  swabbed 
out  as  well  as  possible,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  go  home.  The 
tide  had  gone  out  while  we  were  fishing,  and  the  mussel-beds 
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showed  dark  blue  jus1  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.      We 
stuck  on  two  of  them  and   had   to   manoeuvre  to   gel    c 
When  we  neared  the  landing wesaw  that  there  was  no  reaching 

it  with  the  boat ;  so  we  steered  for  a  post  to  which  a  canoe  waa 
tied,  and  by  great  good  fortune  happened  to  make  it.  In  the 
canoe  we  tenderly  placed  the  eel,  done  up  in  the  crabs'  brown 
paper.  Then  we  got  in  ourselves,  first  my  cousins,  then  my 
sister,  and  then  myself.     I  sat  down  on  the  eel. 

Luckily  the  tide  was  out,  so  the  water  was  only  to  our  waists 
when  we  stood  up,  but  the  mud  was  fearful.  We  righted  the 
canoe,  rescued  the  eel,  floating  in  his  brown-paper  shroud,  and 
put  him  in  it  ;  then,  since  we  couldn't  well  get  any  wetter,  we 
waded  ashore,  pushing  the  canoe,  and  in  it  the  sole  reward  of 
our  afternoon's  labours.  They  upbraided  me,  but  it  was  no 
fault  of  mine ;  they  would  have  done  the  same  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  appeared  on  the  breakfast-table  next  morning,  looking 
brown  and  eminently  respectable.  They  said  he  was  delicious, 
and  I  took  their  word  for  it. 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  CLEAR  AUTUMN  EVENING 

NANCY   BARNHART 

Dim  traceries 

Of  autumn  trees 
That  the  winds  have  stripped  ; 

Bare  boughs  reared  high 

Against  a  sky- 
Whence  the  clouds  are  whipped  ; 
All  strangely  green  I 

Do  they  catch  a  glow 
From  grass  below 

That  the  frost  passed  by  ? 
Or  do  buds  new  seen 
Where  leaves  have  been 

Show  mistily 

A  tender  green  ? 


THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

DOROTHY   WEBER 

George  Bradford  walked  leisurely  up  the  shady  street,  stopping 
to  pat  the  head  of  a  child,  and  to  make  friends  with  a  stray  dog. 
He  was  very  much  pleased  with  himself — with  the  world.  Ten 
years  before  he  had  hurried  down  this  same  street — a  young, 
boorish  boy.  Now  he  was  sauntering  up  it  a  polished  man  of 
the  world.  He  had  thought  his  heart  broken  that  night  ten 
years  before — the  girl  he  had  long  made  love  to  had  said  "no" 
— a  good  decided  "no/'  It  had  surprised  him  at  first,  then  he 
had  been  angry.  She  had  done  it  because  of  his  poverty,  he 
told  himself  ;  why  else  ? 

Well,  here  he  was,  ten  years  later.  He  looked  at  his  shiny 
patent  leathers  and  his  faultlessly  cut  suit  and  smiled  compla- 
cently. To  be  sure,  she  had  married,  <;but  poorly,"  his  sister 
had  told  him,  and  her  tone  implied,  "  Poor  woman,  she's  most 
unhappy."  And  George  Bradford  was  going  to  see  her.  Not 
to  flaunt  her  poverty  in  her  face — oh  no,  Mr.  Bradford  had 
become  a  gentleman — but  to  condole  with  her,  that  was  his 
object.  Her  home  really  didn't  appear  prosperous,  and  out  of 
the  kindness  of  his  heart  Mr.  Bradford  almost  wished  he  had 
not  worn  his  newest  suit.  The  gate  hung  on  one  hinge,  and  on 
the  stone  walk  lay  the  remains  of  a  mud-pie.  A  big  yellow  dog 
ambled  to  meet  him  with  nonchalant  unconcern.  A  small  boy 
(Mr.  Bradford  noticed  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  her) 
followed  the  dog. 

"Muvver's  busy,"  he  piped  shrill}7. 

"Well,  well,  of  course,  son,  but  just  take  this  piece  of  paste- 
board to  her.     Careful,  don't  get  it  soiled." 

The  child  took  the  card.     "Name,  please,"  he  lisped. 

"Oh,  that's  on  the  card,  son."      The  baby's  eyes  grew  wide, 
then  he  ran  into  the  house.     Mr.  Bradford  followed  him  to  the 
porch,  looking  carelessly  around.     It  all  seemed — well,  "used" 
was  the  word  that  best  fitted. 
"  Poor  Catherine,  she  certainly  has  had  a  hard  time.     Now  if — " 

A  gay  .voice  greeted  him,  "Well,  Georgy,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you."  She  wore  a  big  blue  kitchen  apron,  and  brandished  a 
long  preserving  spoon. 
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"Why  didn't  you  come  with  Bobby?"  she  asked.  "I'm 
sorry,  l>ui  I'm  patting  up  strawberries  and  they  won't  wait. 
It's  hot  in  the  kitchen,  but  if  you  want  to  talk,  you  can  sit  on 
the  hack  porch.  Otherwise  you  will  have  to  excuse  me.  I  can't 
afford  to  waste  a  whole  crate  ^l'  berries. " 

It  wasn't  exactly  the  sort  of  reception  George  Bradford  had 
pictured.  He  had  expected  her  to  be  ill  at  ease.  Well,  he 
admired  the  woman's  pluck.  On  the  way  to  the  kitchen  he 
noticed  the  furniture  ;  that  walnut  whatnot  in  the  hall  had 
been  her  mother's,  the  mahogany  in  the  parlor,  too,  was  old 
stuff,  all  of  it.  "Sanborn  hasn't  bought  much  of  anything 
new."  he  commented  silently,  and  the  idea  pleased  him. 

While  he  sat  outside  the  door  she  stirred  and  poured  and 
stirred  again  the  seething  mass  in  the  kettle,  and  at  the  same 
time  talked  gaily. 

Suddenly  Bradford  sat  up  with  a  start.  The  woman  was  still 
pretty  eveu  in  that  ugly  apron.  "  By  George,  she'd  be  a  stunner 
in  a  Paris  gown,"  he  said  under  his  breath. 

A  kitchen  isn't  a  good  place  for  confidences — especially  when 
She  persists  in  being  interested  in  strawberries.  For  a  while  he 
talked  of  his  triumphs.  "Yes,  I've  a  big  office,  make  big 
money,"  he  said,  and  watched  for  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  won,"  she  murmured  into  the  kettle.  "I 
always  said  you  would." 

The  audacity  of  that !  but  Mr.  Bradford  liked  it.  He  began 
to  remember  how  very  much  in  love  with  Kate  he  had  really 
been. 

"You  are  perfectly  happy  ?"  he  asked,  realizing  too  late  that 
it  was  a  tactless  question. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered.  The  berries  were  boiling  vigor- 
ously and  she  lifted  them  from  the  stove.  Mr.  Bradford  decided 
that  she  welcomed  the  chance  they  gave  her  to  bend  over. 

"  I've  thought  a  lot  about  you,  Kate." 

"I've  wondered  about  you,  too,  Georgy.     You  never  wrote." 

"  Gracious,"  he  thought,  "that  woman  certainly  has  grit." 

"  I've  been  awfully  lonely  in  the  city— I  missed  you." 

It  was  just  that  moment  that  the  other  kettle  boiled  over. 
Mr.  Bradford  swore  under  his  breath.  He  wondered  if  there 
was  any  way  a  woman  could  make  things  boil  over  and  decided 
to  ask  his  sister. 

He  determined  to  try  again.      "You  aren't  much  changed — 
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just  as  pretty  as  ever."  Her  face  was  so  flushed  from  the  heat 
that  he  had  no  way  of  telling  whether  she  blushed  or  not. 

"No,  Tom  says  I  haven't  changed  a  bit/'  she  answered.  Mr. 
Bradford  was  far  from  pleased  ;  Tom  was  her  husband. 

"Just  as  pretty— maybe  prettier  than  ever,"  he  repeated,  but 
he  doubted  if  she  heard  him,  for  the  strawberries  were  again 
demanding  attention. 

They  were  finished  at  last.  She  held  up  a  glass  for  his  ap- 
proval.    "Pretty,  isn't  it?" 

"As  the  hand  that  made  it." 

She  laughed  and  led  the  way  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

"You'll  have  to  pardon  the  upheval,  but  we  can't  afford  a 
maid  and  the  children  will  romp." 

He  smiled  and  flecked  a  bit  of  dust  from  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
"Certainly,  Kate,  I  understand,  understand  perfectly."  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  his  tone. 

Catherine  stooped  to  pick  up  the  baby. 

"  He's  the  very  image  of  his  father,"  she  told  Mr.  Bradford 
as  she  kissed  the  yellow  head. 

"  Have  the  years  been  hard  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  haven't  been  earning  a  fortune,  Georgy,"  she  hugged  the 
child,  "  not  your  sort,  at  least." 

"No — no,  you  haven't  gained  a  fortune." 

Another  child,  a  little  girl,  came  rushing  into  the  room  and 
stopped  suddenly  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  Catherine  held 
out  her  arms.  "  Come  on,  honey,  he's  an  old  friend  of  Mother's. 
Did  you  want  something  ?" 

"Daddy's  here." 

Catherine  jumped  to  her  feet.  "You  haven't  met  Tom, 
George  ?     I'll  get  him." 

Before  her  smile  Mr.  Bradford  was  silent,  and  she  almost  ran 
from  the  room. 

"Tom,  oh  Tom,"  he  heard  her  call.  Her  voice  gave  him  a 
queer  sinking  feeling.  He  had  been  much  in  love  with  Kate, 
and  she  was  as  pretty  and  amusing  as  of  old,  and — but  here  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  meeting  with  Tom  in  the  hall,  and 
heard  her  voice. 

"It's  George  Bradford,  I've  told  you  of  him.  No?  He  left 
here  before  I  knew  you.     Come  meet  him." 

She  came  in  first,  still  holding  his  hand  and  smiling. 

"This  is  my  husband." 
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The  man  holdout    his  hand.       "Glad  to  know  any  of   K 
old  friends.     You  are  staying  to  lunch  ?" 
But  Mr.  Bradford  excused  himself.     He  was  to  have  luncheon 

with  his  sister. 

Again  out  on  tin- sidewalk  he  surveyed  the  house  critically. 
Poor — yes,  certainly,  and  happy  ;  that  was  the  marvel,  and  in 
love  with  a  penniless  husband,  while  he — Mr.  Bradford's  entire 
universe  seemed  shattered,  falling  in  ruins  around  his  head. 

He  walked  very  rapidly  down  the  shady  street. 


ARE  FAIRIES  GONE? 

DOROTHY   LAWSON  HAWKINS 

If  on  the  floor  is  heard  light  scampering, 

Tis  some  four-footed  thing. 

Above  the  door 

No  more 

The  horse-shoe  casts  its  luck. 

The  elfin  Puck 

Is  never  seen, 

Nor  fairy  queen — 

Titania,  in  her  car  by  beetles  drawn. 

Are  fairies  gone  ? 

There  is  no  dancing  when  the  moon  is  bright, 
Through  the  long  radiant  night. 
The  sound  is  mute 
Of  flute 

Or  fairy  pipe,  no  rush 
Of  feet  that  brush 
But,  as  they  pass, 
Scarce  bend  the  drooping  grass. 
But  fairy  rings  are  trodden  in  the  lawn — at  dawn- 
Are  fairies  gone  ? 


MAN,  PROUD  MAN 

REBECCA   ELMER   SMITH 

The  canoe  glided  smoothly  between  banks  from  which  long 
grasses  hung,  trailing  in  the  water.  Now  and  then  a  bird  would 
start  up  from  a  tree  near  by  or  an  aggrieved  frog  plunk  into  the 
water, — then  just  the  dip,  dip,  of  the  paddle. 

"  This  is  the  most  beautiful  view  in  the  world,  I  think,"  Betty 
broke  the  silence. 

"  I  think  so,  too."  Bob's  eyes  were  purposely  eloquent.  The 
girl  flushed  and  turned  her  gaze  to  the  river  again.  The  banks 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  together,  until  the  trees  bending  over 
the  river  met. 

"I  guess  we  can't  paddle  any  further,"  he  said,  resting  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  to  look  at  her.  "  Would  you  rather  just  go 
back  or  get  out  and  walk  over  to  the  top  of  that  hill  ?" 

Betty  smiled.     "Which  would  you  rather  do  ?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  I'd  rather  walk  over  there,  of  course,  if  you  let  me 
decide."  It  was  strange,  but  he  always  did  do  the  deciding  for 
Betty.  She  was  such  an  appealingly  helpless  little  soul,  she 
needed  some  one  strong  to  take  care  of  her.  He  lifted  her  out 
with  the  tender  attention  one  bestows  upon  a  child. 

They  walked  slowly  to  the  hill,  Betty  babbling  happily,  the 
man  watching  her.  They  sat  on  a  rock  to  watch  the  sun  go 
down.  But  the  rock  was  so  small  that  he  had  to  hold  her  on, 
and  consequently  they  forgot  all  about  the  canoe  trip  home. 
The  last  little  flicker  of  pink  faded  from  the  clouds. 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  go,"  Bob  suggested. 

They  walked  slowly  back  to  the  canoe.  But  the  river  was 
gone.     Helpless  astonishment  held  them  silent  and  gasping. 

"  Where  ts  the  river?"  Betty  finally  exclaimed,  indignation 
struggling  with  surprise. 

Bob  laughed.     "  Gone  home  to  its  mother,"  he  answered. 

Betty  pouted  becomingly.  "You  mustn't  make  fun  of  me," 
she  said,  and  tears  came  suddenly  to  her  eyes. 

They  sobered  the  man  at  once.  "  I'm  not  joking,"  he  assured 
her.  "  It  really  has.  This  must  be  one  of  the  tidal  rivers  that 
they  have  in  these  parts.  I  haven't  been  up  here  in  years,  but 
I  remember  having  this  same  thing  happen  to  me  when  I  was  a 
youngster." 

84 
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"What's  a  tidal  river  ?M  she  asked. 

"One  that's  imt  tied,"  he  punned  wickedly. 

"Is  it  PM  Ber  eyes  were  hue  and  bes-M-ching.  '*  Pleas**  don't 
make  fun  of  me." 

Poor  child  !  What  a  cad  he  was  !  "  It  is  a  river  that  ie  full 
only  at  the  flow.  When  the  tide  ebbs  the  water  runs  out  into 
the  ocean.     Really  it  is  just  a  sort  of  inlet,  you  see." 

"And  now  what  shall  we  do  ?"  She  put  the  entire  responsi- 
bility on  him. 

"  We'll  have  to  walk,  I  guess,"  he  said  sadly. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried.  "  Why,  I  can't,  I  have  on  French-heeled 
slippers.     It's  miles  to  the  hotel." 

"We  can  wait  for  the  next  high  tide,"  he  suggested,  inwardly 
amused. 

"We  couldn't ! '"  There  was  real  agony  in  her  tone.  "Those 
people  at  the  hotel  would  never  stop  talking  about  it." 

"Well,  then,"  he  delivered  his  ultimatum,  "I  can  carry  you 
to  Cliff  House.     That's  only  two  miles  across  the  fields." 

Betty  smiled  uncertainly.  "I  could  walk,"  she  suggested, 
"  only — it's  sort  of  swampy,  isn't  it  ?" 

He  nodded.     "Awfully,"  he  assured  her. 

The  walk  was  almost  in  silence.  Bob  needed  his  breath,  and 
Betty  was  loo  happy  to  talk.  Besides,  it  was  swampy,  even  as 
he  had  predicted.  The  darkness  added  to  his  worries,  and  twice 
he  lost  the  way.  So  it  was  not  until  nearly  ten  that  they 
reached  Cliff  House.  Most  of  the  people  were  in  bed.  The 
proprietor  informed  them  that  the  horses  were  "put  up"  for 
the  night  and  on  no  account  could  be  taken  down.  They  were 
still  a  good  five  miles  from  their  own  hotel,  much  too  far  to 
think  of  walking.  Their  plight  was  beginning  to  look  desper- 
ate, even  to  Bob,  and  Betty  was  limply  tearful. 

Bob  turned  on  the  proprietor.  "  Well,  what  am  I  going  to 
do?"  he  demanded.  "You  won't  let  me  have  a  horse,  you 
haven't  a  motor,  and  it  would  take  all  night  to  sail  home  in  this 
calm.  If  you  haven't  an  aeroplane — "  he  wished  he  dared  use 
something  stronger  than  sarcasm. 

A  tall  girl  carrying  a  pair  of  paddles  came  up  the  steps  to  the 
porch.  She  looked  at  them  calmly  for  several  seconds.  Betty's 
drooping  appearance  evidently  arrested  her  attention. 

"  Is  anything  the  trouble  ?"  she  inquired. 

Bob  explained  their  predicament,  and  when  he  found  he  had 
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an  interested  and  sympathetic  audience,  enlarged  on  it.  She 
laughed  heartily  with  him  over  the  disappearance  of  the  river, 
and  sympathized  with  his  muddy  walk  across  the  fields.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  known  her  for  a  long  time.  Betty 
watched  them  silently. 

"Well/'  the  girl  said,  when  he  had  finished,  "  I  have  my  own 
horse  up  here  so  I  can  harness  her  up  for  you.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  home  by  eleven."  She  was  business-like  and 
alert.  "  Now  you  sit  here  and  rest,"  she  said,  gently  but  firmly 
seating  Betty  in  a  rocker,  "and  we'll  go  harness  the  horse." 
She  took  Bob  with  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 

He  noticed  that  she  had  on  low  heels  and  a  short  skirt.  "The 
sort  of  a  girl  who  would  walk  home,"  he  commented  mentally, 
and  then  smiled  to  himself  at  the  memory  of  Betty  in  his  arms 
for  those  two  miles  across  the  muddy  fields.  He  could  not 
imagine  anyone  carrying  this  tall  embodiment  of  capability. 
They  chatted  together  easily  as  they  harnessed  the  horse. 

"  I  haven't  done  this  in  years,"  he  confided. 

"I  harness  Dolly  most  of  the  time,"  she  replied.  "She 
doesn't  like  most  people  to  touch  her." 

The  horse,  in  contradiction,  nuzzled  into  the  man's  shoulder 
affectionately. 

He  chuckled  with  pleasure.     "  She  likes  me." 

The  girl  smiled  frankly  across  Dolly's  neck.  "  Most  people 
do,  don't  they  ?  "  There  was  no  coquetry  in  the  speech  and  the 
man  realized  it.  It  embarrassed  him  a  little.  He  could  have 
handled  a  flirt,  but  he  was  out  of  practice  in  honest  con- 
versation. 

"If  you  and  Dolly  do,  the  rest  don't  matter,"  he  said,  and 
wished  he  hadn't.     The  girl  was  evidently  disappointed. 

As  they  drove  around  to  the  front  of  the  hotel  he  turned  to 
her  abruptly. 

"I  just  can't  thank  you  enough,"  he  said.  "You've  been 
awfully  good  to  us.  Can  I  bring  Dolly  back  early  to-morrow 
morning  and  thank  you  again,  at  greater  length  ?  " 

She  smiled.  "  You  don't  need  to  do  that,"  she  assured  him. 
"Just  send  her  back  by  one  of  the  men  over  there.  I'll  take 
your  thanks  for  granted." 

"No,  I  want  to  come  myself,  if  you  don't  mind.  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  you  when  we  aren't  in  such  a  hurry.  Please  let  me 
come  !" 
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Bow  queer  it  was  to  have  some  one  else  do  the  deciding  ;  to 
be  asking  favors  as  a  child  from  ;m  elder  ! 

She  thought  a  Becond  while  he  waited  anxiously.  "Well," 
she  decided,  "  if  you  really  want  to,  in  the  morning,  come  your- 
self, but  if  not,  send  her  back  by  one  of  the  men." 

"  I'll  come  !"  he  said,  leaning  toward  ner  with  boyish  delight 
in  his  success.     "  I'll  be  here  early." 

Betty  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  "You 
were  awfully  slow,"  she  complained. 

His  brows  contracted  at  her  querrelous  tone — they  had  hur- 
ried all  they  could — but  smoothed  again  as  he  reflected  that  she 
really  had  missed  him.     He  knew  how  she  hated  to  be  alone. 

The  girl  sprang  out  of  the  runabout  on  the  other  side  before 
he  could  assist  her.  He  lifted  Betty  in  and  turned  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  girl.     She  shook  his  hand  frankly. 

"Don't  forget  Fm.  to  be  back  with  Dolly  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  said. 

"With  provisions,"  she  supplemented. 

They  both  laughed.  "What  rations  would  you  prefer  ?"  he 
asked,  as  the  horse  started. 

"Oh,  anything  rational,"  she  called  after  him,  and  both 
laughed  again. 

Betty  watched  in  silence.  What  were  they  talking  about  ? 
"Are  you  going  to  come  over  here  to-morrow?"  she  asked 
coolly. 

"Why,  I  can't  leave  Dolly  to  her  own  devices." 

"  Do  you  call  her  Dolly  ?"     Betty  was  openly  surprised. 

Bob  laughed.     "Why  not  ?    That's  her  name,"  he  teased. 

"  Oh,"  said  Betty,  "you  haven't  known  her  very  long  to  be 
calling  her  pet  names." 

Bob's  eyes  sparkled.  "She  put  her  head  on  my  shoulder 
when  we  were  out  in  the  barn,"  he  said. 

Betty  gasped. 

"  Dolly  is  the  horse,"  he  explained,  thinking  she  would  laugh. 

But  Betty  saw  nothing  funny  in  it.  Strange  how  few  girls 
have  a  sense  of  humor  !  He  thought  of  the  one  back  at  the  Cliff 
House.  She'd  have  thought  that  was  amusing ;  he'd  tell  her 
about  it  in  the  morning. 

He  did  tell  her  about  it,  and  she  laughed  heartily,  a  free,  out- 
and-out  laugh.  They  walked  across  the  fields  to  the  canoe. 
The  banks  were  filling  with  the  incoming  tide,  so  they  sat  down 
to  wait  till  the  river  should  be  high  enough  to  float  the  canoe. 
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"  Let's  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  it,"  he  suggested. 

She  hesitated.     Again  it  was  she  who  was  doing  the  deciding. 

"  It  will  be  against  the  tide  most  of  the  way,"  she  said.  "  But 
if  you'll  let  me  take  a  paddle,  I'll  go." 

He  remonstrated  but  had  to  give  in  at  last.  No  wonder  she 
wanted  to  paddle  ;  she  had  a  firm  stroke  that  doubled  their 
speed.  He  noticed  this  with  admiration.  Very  few  girls  knew 
anything  about  paddling,  too.  He  remembered  Betty's  jerky, 
weak  stroke.     They  reached  the  bay  all  too  quickly. 

"  I  think  I'll  get  out  here  and  run  up  to  the  hotel,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  contradicted,  deftly  turning  the  canoe  into 
mid-stream.     "  I  am  going  to  paddle  you  home." 

"  It's  lots  out  of  your  way,"  she  objected. 

"Of  course,"  he  replied.  "I  like  to  go  out  of  my  way — 
for  you." 

She  laughed,  the  clear,  childish  laugh.  "  Don't  be  silly,"  she 
admonished.     "  I  don't  believe  you,  anyway." 

It  set  him  thinking.  Betty  never  said  she  didn't  believe  him, 
but  did  she  ?  he  wondered.     That  afternoon  he  tested  her. 

"  I  missed  you  awfully  this  morning,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
on  hers. 

She  flushed  beamingly.  "Did  you  truly,  Bob?"  she  asked, 
more  in  surprise  than  doubt.     "  I  missed  you,  too  !" 

He  settled  back  comfortably  on  the  sand  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment. He  liked  being  believed  in,  and  used  as  the  sturdy 
oak,  even  though  the  clinging  vine  might  not  understand  all 
his  moods. 


THE  LISTENER 

MARY   LIVINGSTON  RICE 

From  his  violin  he  draws  the  notes, 

And  the  tune  he  plays  is  sweet, 
He  thinks  he  plays  it  to  me — 

But  restless  I  sit  at  his  feet, 
And  the  night  air  touches  my  heated  face, 

And  I  feel  my  eyes  grow  dim, 
For  he  is  in  love  with  his  music — ah  me  ! 

And  I  am  in  love  with  him. 


SKETCHES 


A  STUDY  IN  APPRECIATION 


MARGARET   CLARK 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  a  hot  July  day.  The  kitchen  swam 
with  the  heat.  The  ran^e  had  been  going  since  early  morning, 
for  Alma  had  been  ironing.  Her  shoulders  had  a  weary  droop, 
and  the  loose  strands  of  yellow  hair  on  her  forehead  were  wet. 
Her  face  was  flushed  as  she  bent  over  the  stove  to  watch  the 
broiliug  steak  and  potatoes. 

Supper  was  almost  ready.  The  table  was  set  with  pretty 
china  and  silver,  and  the  glasses  were  filled  with  tea  and  chipped 
ice.  The  salad  which  Alma  had  spent  a  careful  hour  in  prepar- 
ing, was  arranged  on  lettuce  leaves  and  in  the  ice-box,  ready 
for  serving. 

When  the  steak  and  potatoes  were  on  the  table,  Alma  struck 
the  gong  and  stood  quietly  by  the  door,  tray  in  hand,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  took  their  places. 

It  was  a  long  meal  to  Alma,  as  she  deftly  served,  and  made 
countless  trips  to  and  from  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  The}'  ate 
slowly,  sipping  the  iced  tea,  and  leisurely  disposing  of  the  salad 
course. 

When  they  had  finished,  Alma  cleared  the  table.  She  was 
too  tired  to  eat  more  than  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  As  she 
bent  wearily  over  the  dish-pan,  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
the  farm.  They  ate  early  there.  By  now  supper  was  over,  the 
work  done,  and  the  girls  with  Jed  Smith  and  the  Miller  boys 
were  sitting  on  the  side  porch,  where  the  breeze  blew  sweet 
from  the  south  meadow.  By  and  by  they  would  all  stroll  down 
the  road  to  town,  admiring  the  little  new  moon  on  the  way,  and 
the  boys  would  treat  them  to  pink  ice-cream  at  Blod sett's. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  do  the  dishes  and  put  the  kitchen  in 
order  for  the  next  day.      Alma  untied  her  apron,  and  went  to 
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the  back  door.  She  would  sit  on  the  steps,  where,  though  the 
noise  of  the  street  was  loud,  she  would  be  out-of-doors,  and  be- 
sides, there  was  a  row  of  nasturtiums  along  the  porch. 

The  door  to  the  dining-room  opened,  and  Mrs.  Allen  came  in, 
radiant  in  a  light  frock  and  rainbow  scarf. 

"Alma,"  she  said  brightly,  "Mr.  Allen  has  tickets  to  the 
theatre.  I'm  so  glad,  I  haven't  been  for  weeks.  Will  you  sit 
with  baby  after  Miss  Briggs  goes  ?  She's  doing  some  mending, 
and  we'll  leave  about  eight." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Alma. 

"And  oh,  by  the  way,"  added  Mrs.  Allen,  turning  in  the  door- 
way, "  I  forgot  to  put  my  lace  waist  in  the  wash  yesterday.  I 
hate  to  ask  it,  but  I  need  it  for  the  bridge  party  Thursday, — 
tvould  you  mind  washing  it  out  for  me  ?  It  doesn't  need  to  be 
starched,  you  know.     It's  in  the  basket  at  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Alma. 

She  climbed  the  back  stairs  dizzily,  and  found  the  waist. 
Back  in  the  kitchen  she  washed  it  out,  slowly  and  carefully. 
It  was  beautiful  and  delicate,  and  Alma  handled  it  with  gentle 
fingers.  When  she  hung  it  over  a  clean  towel  on  the  clothes- 
horse,  the  clock  read  eight-fifteen. 

She  turned  down  the  gas,  locked  the  back  door  and  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  nursery.  Miss  Briggs  met  her  at  the  door. 
The  nursery  was  dark  and  close,  and  the  baby  was  wailing 
fretfully. 

"He  won't  go  to  sleep,"  said  Miss  Briggs  vexedly,  "and  I 
couldn't  spend  my  time  with  him  when  I  was  paid  to  mend." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Alma.  She  bent  over  the  crib,  and  lifted 
the  baby  in  her  arms.  He  gurgled  pleasantly,  and  drawing  a 
rocking-chair  to  the  window  Alma  sat  down  with  him.  He  was 
a  heavy  baby,  and  soon  her  tired  arms  ached  with  holding  him. 
Not  a  breath  came  through  the  open  window,  and  the  clatter  of 
horses  in  the  street  below  was  sharp  and  painful. 

The  moments  dragged.  Twice  Alma  shifted  the  baby  prepar- 
atory to  putting  him  in  his  crib,  but  at  once  he  opened  heavy 
eyes  and  broke  into  a  fretful  cry.  His  little  head  was  hot 
against  her  arm. 

It  was  after  eleven  when  Mrs.  Allen  came  into  the  nursery, 
gay  from  the  lights  and  flowers  and  music  of  the  theatre.  Alma 
was  still  by  the  window,  the  wakeful  baby  in  her  straining  arms. 

"Why,  Alma,"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  "  you  ought  not  to  have  held 
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him.  It  isn't  good  for  him  and  gets  him  into  bad  habits.  He 
should  be  put  into  his  crib  and  left  there.  Come  to  mother, 
sweetheart.     Couldn't  he  go  to  sleep  P" 

When  Alma  had  reached  the  door  Mrs.  Allen  was  answering 
the  baby's  delighted  chuckles  with  cooing  baby-talk. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Alma,"  she  said,  suddenly  remem- 
bering the  girl.  Alma  stared  at  her  in  silence,  and  then  dragged 
up-stairs  to  her  room  under  the  eaves. 

It  was  Stirling  in  the  room.  Alma  stumbled  through  the 
dark  to  the  window,  and  dropping  to  the  floor  beside  it,  pillowed 
her  head  in  her  arms  on  the  sill.  The  sky  was  bright  with 
stars.  They  looked  down  on  the  quiet  farm  at  home,  where  no 
noisy  pavement  sounded,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  across  the 
meadows.     It  was  still  there  now,  and  all  things  were  asleep. 

Alma  pressed  her  fingers  to  her  throbbing  temples,  and  hot 
tears  burned  her  eyes.  Her  breath  caught  sharply,  and  she 
whispered,  "  Oh,  help  me  to  bear  it,  help  me  to  bear  it." 

Down-stairs  Mrs.  Allen  was  unlacing  her  shoes  reflectively. 

"Jack,"  she  said  "do  you  know,  Alma  is  really  very  sullen. 
She  never  says  more  than  '  Yes  ma'am '  when  I  speak  to  her, 
and  sometimes  doesn't  answer  at  all.  I  try  to  be  so  kind  to  her, 
and  the  work  for  two  is  light.  But  then,  I  suppose  she's  never 
had  any  advantages,  poor  girl, — and  she's  really  a  very  good 
cook." 


A  SHIP  AT  NIGHT 

GERTRUDE  COIT 

Slowly  the  dark  descends  upon  the  shore, 
On  the  far  island  twinkling  lights  appear 
And  glimmer  in  the  distance — night  is  near. 

On  the  horizon  something  seems  to  move 
And  nearer  draws  with  motion  stately,  slow, 
While  from  the  dimness  sails  begin  to  grow. 


A  graceful,  shadowy  ship  with  sails  wide-spread, 
With  lights  like  shining  beacons,  gleaming  bright, 
Is  passing  by — has  passed  into  the  night. 


KEATS:   AN  IMPRESSION 

NANCY   BARNHART 

While  Shelley's  genius  soared  about  among  the  stars,  and  the 
blue  mists  through  which  the  earth  might  be  seen  far  below, 
Wordsworth  strode  with  a  steady  swing  along  smooth  roads 
made  by  careful  hands  of  men,  gaining  more  and  more  strength, 
giant  fashion,  with  each  step  that  brought  him  back  to  the 
earth.  The  clouds  that  hung  over  trees  and  houses  seemed  to 
Wordsworth  to  exist  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  the 
charms  of  the  loneljT  haunts  of  man.  We  might  almost  say 
that  the  sky  was  light  and  blue  only  to  show  better  the  warm 
brown  earth. 

But  we  know  that  Keats  mast  have  lain  flat  on  the  earth 
through  long  drowsy  summer  afternoons  and  felt  the  stir  of  the 
life  all  about  him  and  over  him  in  the  tall  grasses.  His  affec- 
tion for  the  smallest  manifestation  of  life  was  deep  and  sincere. 
The  grasshopper's  voice  had  a  melody  which  told  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  vital  sunlight ;  and  his  winter  cousin,  the  cricket, 
cheered  the  dark  evenings  by  repeating  the  song,  as  the  wood 
blazing  in  the  fireplace  gave  again  the  light  and  warmth  it  had 
gathered  in  the  days  of  its  glad  youth.  The  nightingale's  soul 
was  as  undying  as  man's,  or  how  could  he  pour  forth  such 
eloquent  longing  ?  Keats'  heart  went  out  towards  young,  bud- 
ding things  ;  the  willow  with  its  tender  green,  the  flowers  half- 
peeping  from  layers  of  dead  leaves,  and  sweet,  shy,  half-grown 
maidens  ;  and  he  praised  instinctively  the  protective  instinct 
which  caused  the  bronzed  muscular  shepherds  to  guard  so  jeal- 
ously the  helpless  lambs.  He  had  no  favorite  prescribed  by 
convention  in  his  praise  of  the  fair  living  things  he  saw  ;  weeds 
had  as  great  a  share  of  his  attention  as  did  roses.  In  fact, 
weeds  seemed  to  appeal"  more  strongly  by  their  very  luxuriance 
and  hardy  enjoyment  of  their  environment,  whereas  roses  lay 
where  they  were  strewn  by  man  over  his  altars,  and  obediently 
breathed  out  their  perfume  to  the  last. 
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TEMPORARY  MAGIC 


LOT  | 

•  metimes  wonder  wl  particulai  is  havenol  their 

or  Bpel]    that  com  pen g  for  the  other 

drawbacks  and  limitations  I  as  to  accept.     In  winter, 

for  example,  then   is  much  :        -  -  attractiveness  out- 

of-doors.  I  say  "spontaneous"  advisedly;  for  with  a  cutting, 
»forty-kn<  through  bare  branches,  and  cir- 

cling the  snow-dust  about,  while  the  snow  itself  freezes  harder 
by  the  Becond,  I  feel  that  only  a  sense  of  duty  or  an  insane 
passion  for  exercise  could  drag  a  person  from  a  cosy  fire,  or 
even  the  mere  protection  of  a  roof.  Somehow,  too,  it  seems 
easier  to  find  the  world  in  general  unsatisfactory,  when  viewing 
it  in  the  light  of  the  pale  winter  sun.  Sometimes  the  cause  is 
definite  and  objective — a  lost  fountain  pen,  a  flunk,  a  rebuff — 
but  at  others  it  is  only  an  enveloping  sense  of  incompleteness 
and  unrelieved  grayness  of  soul,  and  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
distinct  source.  It  is  to  cases  of  this  nature  that  the  seasonal 
magic  to  which  I  referred  applies. 

There  is  a  certain  picture  in  a  gold  frame.  A  little  pasture, 
with  sheep  in  the  foreground,  grazing  ankle-deep  in  luxuriant 
grass.  A  great  apple  tree  in  full  bloom  casts  its  shadow  over 
the  middle  distance,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  red-roofed  cottage 
nestling  close  to  a  hedge,  through  the  open  gate  of  which  runs 
the  winding  path  that  has  come  from  the  very  front  of  the 
picture,  twisting  past  the  sheep,  the  tree,  and  the  cottage,  and, 
once  it  has  passed  the  hedge,  wanders  on  no  doubt— though  it  is 
no  longer  visible— through  the  meadows  beyond,  and  perhaps 
even  to  the  low  gray  hills  just  discernible  in  the  extreme  back- 
ground. Over  the  whole  broods  a  cloud-flecked  April  sky,  and 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  budding  things,  and  serene  content. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  On  days  when  the  mental  gray- 
ness has  become  leaden,  when  the  sleet  rattles  against  the  win- 
dow and  through  the  bare  apple  trees  outside,  until  they  fling 
their  branches  toward  the  sky  in  protest,  I  have  only  to  look 
intently  at  this  picture.  Presently  I  can  feel  the  soft  April  air 
against  my  cheek,  and  then  the  peaceful  sheep  pause  in  their 
steady   cropping,    as   I   pass   where   the   apple  tree  throws   its 
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shadow.  I  go  on  beyond  the  cottage  with  its  red  roof,  dozing 
so  pleasantly  in  the  sunshine,  through  the  hedge  and  over  the 
meadows,  empty  save  for  the  golden  butterflies  floating  lazily 
above  the  few  first  flowers.  If  I  go  far  enough  there  is  a  stream 
that  bubbles  and  twinkles  and  trickles  among  the  grass  stems  ; 
and  I  know  that  I  can  sit  beside  it  and  see  "  Tom"  teasing  the 
gadflies  and  hear  him  talking  to  the  trout,  or  watch  "  Vasalisa 
the  Fair"  pleading  with  "Prince  Ivan"  to  restore  her  magic 
veil.  If  I  am  less  fancifully  inclined,  it  is  very  simple  to  find 
all  the  golf  balls  I  have  lost  in  creeks,  and  picking  them  out  of 
the  shallows,  reach  the  green  with  one  well-aimed  drive — and 
make  the  long  hole  in  four  !  I  frequently  choose  to  do  this, 
especially  if — out  in  the  winter  world — I  have  failed  in  class ; 
for  there  is  nothing  that  raises  drooping  self-esteem  more  readily 
than  a  well-played  hole.  It  is  much  easier  to  go  on,  rid  of  that 
thorny  memory. 

Or,  leaving  the  stream,  I  can  still  follow  the  path,  now  very 
faint,  and  lost  in  places  under  tufts  of  white  violets  and  quaker 
ladies,  as  it  winds  through  the  silver  birches  and  proud  pines 
of  the  first  slopes  of  the  hills.  Sometimes  the  clouds  gather 
purple-gray  above  the  new  leaves,  and  the  rain  patters  down, 
bringing  out  all  the  delicate  spring  odors.  Sometimes  the  sun 
shines,  just  enough  to  make  cabalistic  patterns  in  the  fallen 
leaves. 

At  these  times,  if  I  am  alone,  I  leave  the  path,  and  pushing 
aside  the  bushes  carefully,  so  as  to  make  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  I  lie  down  behind  them,  and  presently  the  leaves 
separate,  rustling,  and  "Bruno"  peeps  through  the  opening, 
assures  himself  as  to  the  safety  of  a  bolder  advance,  and  drag- 
ging his  mouse,  begins  the  famous  garden.  I  wait  until 
"Sylvia"  trips  out  to  join  him  followed  by  the  old  "King." 
Then,  when  he  offers  the  lockets,  I  wish,  and  behold,  she 
chooses  the  sapphire  heart.  (I  have  always  wanted  her  to,  just 
to  see  what  the  chancellor's  wife  would  do  if  she  had  to  love 
her.)  Or,  banishing  them  with  the  ghost  of  a  thought,  I  climb 
to  the  open  space  farther  up  the  hill,  and  watch  the  balloon, 
bearing  "  Hans  PfaalV  messenger,  sail  earthward  ;  as  it  alights 
I  accost  the  occupant.  "Bitte"  Meinherr,  tell  me  about  the 
other  side  of  the  moon."  And  he  does  not  seem  surprised,  but 
leans  over  the  brim  of  that  strange  old  beaver  hat,  and  whispers 
me  all  I  ask  for,  all  about  "  that  fearsome  country  concealed 
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from  man  by  God's  mercy,"  that   Poe  has  so  meanly  hint* 
but  refused  to  discuss. 

All  the  heroes  and  heroines,  the  villains,  nay.  even  the  bum- 
Die  background  people,  frequent  these  hills;  and  whether  it  be 

due  to  the  April   weather,  or  t«»  something  more  subtle  still, 
they  have   one  and    all    become   Burprisingly   obliging   and   ap- 
proachable, and  will  explain  all  the  unsatisfactory  portioi 
their  stories,  change  whole  paragraphs,  and,  on  occasioi 

far  as  to  alter   the   plot   itself,   although  to  do  so  they   i 
change  character  or  even  vanish  altogether. 

But  if  I  am  not  alone — another  charm  of  this  domain  is  that 
once  past  the  gate  I  may  be  joined  by  anyone  I  please  to  choose, 
and  he  or  she  will  prove  both  eager  and  able  to  fall  in  with  any 
mood  or  whimsy ;  abet  me  in  anything  from  thrilling  adventure 
to  a  stroll  enlivened  by  brilliant  conversation.  By  some  strange 
coincidence,  too,  all  the  witty  retorts  and  sparkling  epigrams  I 
have  thought  of  after  the  proper  occasion  had  passed,  recur  for 
use  here,  and  are  entirely  apropos.  Any  situation  can  be  cre- 
ated or  restored  for  the  mere  desire.  Scenes  that  I  have  longed 
to  act  come  to  pass  in  the  most  natural  way  ;  conversations  that 
might  have  ended  so  differently  if  at  the  crucial  moment  I  had 
said  "I  quite  understand,"  instead  of  "Indeed?"  recur,  but 
this  time  I  murmur  the  former  phrase  with  truly  fascinating 
results. 

Although  it  is  always  April  up  to  the  gate,  once  past  that,  it 
may  be  any  season  at  all,  or  a  combination.  In  a  second  the 
hills  can  transform  themselves  from  the  Adirondacks  to  the 
Sierras  or  the  Alps ;  while  the  path  is  equally  willing  to  lead  to 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  "  The  Little  People,"  or  to  that 
garden  where  I  can  find  myself  aged  eleven,  playing  Anderson's 
"Sea  Maid"  with  two  dolls  and  a  broken  churn,  and  crying 
because  the  Sea  Maid  has  to  walk  on  invisible  thorns. 

Beyond  the  gate  there  are  neither  hours  nor  bells.  It  is  im- 
possible ever  to  be  late,  and  being  so,  to  disappoint  or  offend 
people  ;  for  there  is  no  time,  and  the  people  I  meet  feel  only  as 
I  want  them  to  feel,  though  sometimes  I  like  to  let  them  disa- 
gree with  me  for  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  sweetly  persuading 
them  to  my  point  of  view. 

And  yet,  though  there  is  no  time  beyond  that  little  open  gate, 
I  have  discovered  that  I  cannot  pass  the  gate  after  the  last 
bedraggled  remnants  of  snow  have  melted  and  vanished,  and 
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the  sudden  shower,  or  breeze  that  smells  of  flowers,  begins  to 
herald  spring.  Then,  only  by  trying  and  trying,  can  I  walk 
under  the  blossoming  apple  tree  ;  but  the  sheep  refuse  to  notice 
me,  and  I  can't  help  seeing  a  certain  rigidity  about  their  post- 
ures, nor  fail  to  observe  that  the  cloud  just  above  the  red-roofed 
cottage  neither  moves  nor  dwindles  away  as  a  cloud  usually  does. 
And  when  all  the  brown  spaces  in  the  grass  have  been  filled 
with  new  green,  when  the  elm  buds  are  feathering  out,  and  the 
first  violets  are  found,  I  awake  one  fine  morning  to  discover 
that  my  sanctuary  has  shrunken  and  contracted  and  flattened 
until  even  the  initiated  eye  of  love  fails  to  find  it  more  than 
just  a  picture.  The  serenity  and  the  April  sky  still  brood  over 
it,  but  alas  !  so  constricted  by  glass  and  pasteboard  that  they 
neither  compel  nor  convince.  With  scarce  a  backward  glance  I 
seek  the  real  fields  that  are  only  fields  and  will  never  be  any- 
thing else,  and  on  my  way  meet  people  with  ideas  and  purposes 
all  their  own,  and  I  am  conscious  of  no  regret.     I  wonder  why. 


CRAW-FISHIN' 

IRENE   CURTIS 

Down  when  de  crick  gets  bigguh 
Dey's  a  muddy  ol'  craw-fish  hole, 

An'  yo'  bettuh  not  try  t'go  swimmin' 
O'  yo'll  kaitch  soni'fin  wus'n  a  col'. 

But  it's  mighty  nice  t'kaitch  craw-fish, 

'N'  stick  'm  into  a  pail, 
'N'en  watch  'm  squirm  'n'  wiggle 

Wen  de  boys  kaitch  a  hoi'  o'  de  tail. 

An'  den  it's  mighty  excitin' 
Wen  yo'  railly  do  get  a  bite  ; 

Yo'  have  to  jes'  pull  so  slow-lak, 
'N'en  ju'k  'm  wid  all  yo'  might. 

'N'  ah  tell  yo'  what,  'tain't  easy 

To  get  'm  in  de  pail  tight, 
'Cos  a  craw-fish's  good  as  a  lobstuh 

Fo'  puttin'  yo'  up  a  hard  fight. 

But  jes'  de  same,  w'en  ah's  fishin' 

De  paht  dat  ah  laks  de  bes' 
Is  jes1'  lookin'  down  into  de  watuh, 

Feelin'  busy  sorta'  whal  yo'  res'. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  RED 

LILLIAN   SIMPSON 

In  the  year  L776,  towards  the  close  of  a  warm  June  afternoon, 
two  men  in  the  homely  garb  of  frontiersmen  were  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a  great  forest  in  New  Jersey.  The  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  were  bathing  in  their  peaceful  light  the  green  leaves  of 
the  trees  that  rose  behind  them.  The  blue  waters  of  a  little 
river  rippled  merrily  at  their  feet.  A  mischievous  breeze  blow- 
ing the  hair  back  from  their  brows  seemed  to  laugh  at  their 
stern,  careworn  faces.  They  took  no  notice  of  these  things. 
They  were  waiting.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  vast  stillness  of  the 
forest,  a  cry  arose,  shrill,  piercing,  higher  and  higher  ;  then, 
trembling  a  moment  on  the  air,  it  died  away  in  a  long,  sighing 
wail.     The  younger  man  clutched  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

"  The  woman,"  he  murmured,  "  the  woman  in  red." 

*;The  signal,"  said  the  other  grimly.  "Come."  And  with 
one  accord  they  turned  and  ran  swiftly  into  the  woods. 

They  had  been  running  a  few  minutes,  side  by  side,  silently, 
steadily,  when  the  cry  arose  again,  nearer  now,  and  so  weird, 
so  horrible,  that  it  seemed  to  curdle  the  very  blood  in  their 
veins.  The  sun  had  set.  The  sudden  darkness  was  uncanny. 
A  twig  snapped  somewhere  behind  them,  ringing  out  in  the 
silence  that  had  followed  the  cry  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
The  men  started  violently.  The  night  wind,  sighing  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  struck  a  cold  chill  to  their  hearts. 
Fear,  fear  of  something  unknown,  something  occult,  myste- 
rious, had  taken  possession  of  them,  and  incapable  of  moving, 
they  stood  still  and  waited  again.  From  the  shelter  oi  a  huge 
oak,  only  a  few  yards  from  them,  a  figure  emerged  and  came 
slowly  forward.  It  was  a  woman,  tall  and  magnificently  pro- 
portioned. She  wore,  hanging  loosely  on  her  shoulders  and 
trailing  on  the  ground  behind  her,  a  vivid  red  shawl.  Unhur- 
riedly, majestically,  she  came  toward  them  until  she  stood 
directly  in  front  of  the  two  spell-bound  men.  Despite  the  dark 
they  could  see  her  face  quite  plainly.  It  was  pale  and  harsh  ; 
the  hideous  scar  of  a  burn  disfigured  one  cheek  ;  the  eyes  seemed 
all  pupil ;  the  lips  worked  strangely.     She  held  their  gaze  for  a 
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moment ;  then  stepping  back  a  little,  pointed  at  them  with  a 
mocking  hand. 

"You,  Timothy  Murphy,  and  you,  Jim  Hurley,  are  both 
dead  men  ! " 

She  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  derisive  laughter,  horrible  as  that 
of  a  maniac. 

The  man  addressed  as  Timothy  Murphy  had  by  this  time 
thrown  off  a  little  of  the  fear  of  the  unknown  that  had  taken  so 
powerful  a  hold  upon  him.    He  straightened  up  and  said  boldly  : 

"You  are  mad  Kate,  I  take  it,  who  sent  to  General  Lee's 
camp  for  two  men  to  come  to  the  forest,  to  whom,  you  promised, 
you  would  deliver  some  valuable  information/' 

"I  am  the  instrument  of  Fate,"  replied  the  woman,  "who 
sent  to  General  Lee  for  two  men  to  deliver  to  death." 

There  was  an  air  of  finality  in  her  tone,  before  which  both 
her  listeners  quailed.  She  continued,  this  time  with  a  sort  of 
gloating  exulation  even  more  horrible  in  its  suggestion  than 
her  laughter. 

"The  ghosts  of  my  two  sons  demand  the  sacrifice.  They 
shall  be  appeased.  I  shall  no  longer  see  them  shaking  their 
bloody  fists  at  me.  They  shall  smile  and  be  glad.  Who  are 
you  to  struggle  against  inevitable  doom  ?  Ah,  yes.  When  I 
give  my  pretty  cry  again  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  the  Indians. 
And  then,  then  we  shall  see  how  well  you  can  bear  yourselves 
through  one  bonfire  to  an  everlasting  one." 

Again  the  derisive  laughter  !  And  she  added  with  a  sort  of 
terrible  gaiety,  "  It  is  getting  dark.     We  must  have  light." 

Her  joy  in  their  suspense  was  evident  in  every  motion.  How 
long  she  would  drag  out  this  preliminary  torture  they  could 
only  conjecture.  To  the  older  man,  whose  hard,  dangerous  life 
had  trained  him  to  meet  the  peril  of  death  with  a  stoical  indif- 
ference, it  seemed  the  sooner  over  the  better.  To  the  younger, 
life  had  never  seemed  so  sweet,  so  desirable.  He  had  never  so 
loved  the  cool,  fragrant  air  of  the  forest.  He  wanted  time, 
more  time,  to  live  and  breathe.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  where, 
through  the  interlaced  branches  above,  he  could  see  one  little 
star.  It  seemed  very  bright,  very  friendly,  very  beautiful. 
He  thought  that  it  was  smiling  at  him.  A  few  hours  later  that 
star  would  still  be  smiling  down  upon  the  forest — but  where 
would  he  be  ?  A  sob  rose  in  his  throat.  The  woman  in  red 
opened   her  lips  to  cry,   then   looked   bewildered   about  her. 
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Something  bad  arrested  her,  [t  was  a  hand,  the  hand  of  the 
younger  man  on  her  shoulder.  The  touch  was  gentle.  The 
boy  bent  forward,  his  young  face  dimly  visible  in  the  darkness. 
She  felt  his  breath  warm  upon  her  cheek.  Then  he  whispered 
three  words  in  her  ear.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  magical. 
The  woman  sank  down  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  mum- 
bling wildly,  incoherently,  to  herself.  The  two  men  looked 
down  at  her,  fascinated.  Suddenly  she  arose,  held  forth  her 
arm  once  more,  this  time  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

"  Go,"  she  said  brokenly.     "'You  are  free.     I  have  saved  yon." 

They  went  swiftly  and  not  once  did  they  look  back.  Had 
they  done  so,  they  might  have  seen  the  woman  in  red  standing, 
a  solitary,  pathetic  figure,  gazing  upwards,  a  passionate  yearn- 
ing in  her  eyes,  at  one  little  bright  twinkling  star  in  the  sky. 
Rachel  was  mourning  for  her  children  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

When  they  stood  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Timothy 
Murphy  turned  to  his  companion.  "What  did  you  say  to  her  ?  > 
he  demanded. 

The  younger  man  flushed.  "  I  said,  'Mother,  save  us,'"  he 
answered  simply. 


EVENING 

ALICE  MARIAN  PECK 

The  day  is  done. 

I  would  not  call  it  back  again  to  earth  ; — 

'Tis  lovely  in  its  death  as  in  its  birth. 

The  roses  fade  out  in  the  golden  west ;  the  sun 

His  course  has  ended,  and  his  rest  is  won, 

For  day  is  done. 

The  day  is  done. 

Across  the  hilltops  deepening  shadows  fall ; 

The  solemn  hush  of  night  broods  over  all. 

A  lone  bird  twitters — then  sudden  ceases,  lest 

He  wake  the  weary  world,  now  lulled  to  rest 

As  day  is  done. 

Yes,  day  is  done. 

A  star  shines  brightly  in  the  dark'ning  west ; 
The  young  moon's  looking  o'er  the  purple  crest 
Of  yonder  hill ;  the  breezes  softly  sigh, 
Lulling  the  earth  to  rest  with  crooning  lullaby, 
For  day  is  done. 


ONE  WAY  TO  FAME 

MARJORIE   UNDERWOOD 

It  is  quite  "the  thing"  for  seniors,  when  they  talk  about  their 
approaching  flight  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  to  regret  that  so 
little  of  their  own  personality  ever  becomes  a  part  of  the  college. 
"  In  a  large,  indefinite  way,"  they  say,  "I  suppose  each  of  us 
affects  the  standard  ;  probably  I  have  myself  contributed  in 
some  infinitesimal  degree  to  the  college  spirit.  I  have  been  a 
unit  in  making  up  the  general  average  of  the  class.  The  Office 
records  somewhere  the  good  marks  I  got  or  didn't  get,  the 
chapel  cards  I  kept,  the  demerits  I  just  escaped.  But  as  for 
me,  a  living,  breathing,  albeit  ordinary,  senior,  what  of  me 
remains  as  part  of  the  real  everyday  college  ?" 

This  is  a  melancholy  note,  isn't  it  ?  It  is  sad  to  be  foam  on 
the  river,— nice  enough  while  you  are  foam,  but  ''foam  that 
passed  away  "  !     Oh.  dear  ! 

I  was  thinking  of  such  sad  things  in  class  a  day  or  two  ago. 
My  mind  wanders  to  sad  thoughts  in  class,  I  have  noticed.  My 
reflections  ran  along  pretty  smoothly,  though  occasionally  the 
lecturer  disturbed  me. 

We  shall  all,  Office  permitting,  be  seniors  one  day,  and  after- 
wards, alumnse.  It  behooves  us  to  ponder  well  what  lies  before 
us,  to  face  "the  menace  of  the  years."  And  so  thought  of  col- 
lege graduates  of  former  years,  and  of  how  utterly  their  person- 
alities had  vanished  from  the  busy  college  scene.  "Here  to- 
day, and  gone  to-morrow,"  "As  they  are  now,  so  I  shall  be," 
and  similar  melancholy  maxims  floated  through  my  mind. 
But  oh  !  there  won't  "  be  one  vacant  chair"  for  the  shade  of  my 
college  self  to  occupy.  Xo  one  may  save  seats,  even  for  a  regu- 
larly enrolled  student,  who  will  respond  to  her  name  with  a 
brisk  "Present,"  and  as  for  saving  seats  for  ghost-people,  why, 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  real  ones.     Poor  graduates  ! 

There  is  A.,  I  thought,  here  last  year  and  now  half  a  world 
away,  and  what  remains  to  show  for  her  four  years  ?  what 
tangible  evidence  that  she  ever  walked  these  halls,  sat  in  these 
seats,  took  her  notes — at  this  point  I  took  a  note  myself,  for 
some  obliging  mechanism  in  my  brain  was  really  attending 
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to  the  lecture  while  the  resl  of  me  pondered  on  the  evanescence 
of  things  human.  1  book  i  oote  myself,  and,  as  my  eyes  bent 
to  the  broad  arm  of  the  chair  where  the  note-book  rested,  I 

. 'ht  Bight  of     v  '    anmistakable  initials:   "A.  mith 

."    Well!    So  something  tangible   remained   after  all.     I 
me  much  into  So  A.,  too,  bad  Bat  in  this  vei 

Ming  to  lectures  as  1  did  new.      Had  Bhe  often  bs  re  ?  I 

wondered. 

Closer  inspection  convinced  me  that  she  had.  I  found  the 
name  of  a  college  that  was  not  Smith,  yet  in  which  A.  took  a 
great  interest.  I  found  the  Greek  letters  of  a  fraternity  I  had 
heard  her  mention,  likewise  with  interest.  Finally  I  saw  a 
spirited  drawing  of  Buster  Brown's  bulldog,  Tige,  executed  in 
A.'s  distinctive  manner.  This  then  had  been  her  usual  seat, 
saved  daily  for  her,  perhaps,  by  a  good  friend,  for  that  was 
before  the  non-seat-saving  era.  Here  she  had  drunk  in  wisdom, 
now  from  the  lecturer,  now  from  a  study  of  some  one's  coiffure, 
sometimes  from  the  green  wealth  of  leaves  outside  the  window. 
And  here,  through  the  days,  she  had  penciled  out  her  little 
record — her  initials,  her  college  and  class,  her  outside  interests, 
her  familiar,  the  bulldog.  She  had  builded  a  monument  after 
all,  I  reflected,  and  my  thoughts  began  to  grow  perceptibly 
brighter  (yet  they  often  do  get  brighter  toward  the  end  of 
the  hour). 

And  now  I  passed  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  So  here 
in  our  midst,  where  every  day  we  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them,  is 
a  simple,  humble  record  of  those  who  have  gone  '"way  out," 
and  when  we  go  out  for  to  meet  them,  most  of  us  will  leave  our 
own  contribution  to  this  book  of  college  histories  which  lies 
open  all  around  us. 

The  whole  collection  of  chair-arms  acquires  new  significance 
when  considered  in  this  light.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  his- 
tories are  chiefly  anonymous  ;  no  one  knows,  for  that  matter, 
who  wrote  the  "  Iliad  "or  "  Chevy  Chase."  And  what  insight, 
humor,  pathos,  class  ?.nd  college  spirit,  what  social  aspirations 
(you  have  surely  noticed  how  favorite  a  design  is  the  Alpha 
pin),  in  a  word,  what  human  nature  is  embodied  in  these 
records  !  It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  how  promptly  the  enter- 
ing class  inscribes  its  numerals  under  (sometimes,  rudely,  above) 
the  dignified  1911,  1912,  1913,  that  they  find  already  adorning 
many  chairs.     How  commendable  is  the  sisterly  regard  in  which 
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we  hold  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  how  loyally  the  name 
of  each  college  is  inscribed  in  these  rolls  of  honor  ! 

I  sharpened  all  my  pencils  carefully  that  night.  I  had  learned 
my  lesson  ;  I  knew  how  "  to  make  the  age  to  come  my  own." 
Cheer  up,  seniors.  You  may  yet  carve  out  upon  the  chairs  of 
the  lecture-room  a  careful  tracery  that  shall  keep  your  memory 
green,  at  least  for  some  years,  as  long  as  the  chairs  endure. 
And  who  knows  but  some  day  the  proudest  possession  of  the 
the  college  may  be  the  arm  of  a  chair,  enclosed  behind  glass  in 
some  sacred  Archive  Room,  arid  bearing  your  initials,  your 
class,'  most  honored  daughter  of  Smith  ? 


THE  CIRCUS  PERFORMER 

ALICE  MYERS  CASEY 

High  up  in  the  air  'neath  the  great  white  tent 

She  swings  on  her  light  trapeze, 
A  vision  of  scarlet  and  tinsel  and  light 
She  swings  with  the  summer  breeze  ; 
And  the  tent- sides  flap, 
And  the  gay  growds  clap, 
Aslshe  swings  on  her  light  trapeze. 

Far  out  in  the  air  'gainst  the  great  white  dome 

She  swings  on  her  frail  trapeze, 
Then  darts  through  the  air  and  swings  back  again, 
While  the  shouts  of  the  crowds  below  cease— 
And  pale  with  fear 
The  people  cheer 
As  she  smiles  back  from  her  trapeze. 

A  flash  of  lightning  'gainst  the  white, 

And  a  flash  of  scarlet  between, 
And  on  the  sawdust  ring  below 
A  huddled  lump  is  seen — 

And  the  crowd's  dull  shout 
In  a  moan  dies  out 
With  the  life  of  the  circus  queen. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  LAMPS 

MARIAN   HAZELTINE 

To  the  ignorant,  unsuspecting  stranger  kerosene  lamps  are 
uninteresting,  unpleasant  objects.  To  those  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  mechanism  they  are  at  once  the  most  mad- 
dening, fascinating,  human  inventions  that  ever  existed.  Their 
appearances  are  varied  from  the  small  kitchen  hand-lamp  to 
the  tall  and  graceful  structures  of  china  that  grace  country 
parlors  or  are  bought  with  soap  orders.  And  no  less  varied  are 
their  dispositions,  for,  say  what  you  will,  a  kerosene  lamp  is 
possessed  of  a  surprising  number  of  interesting  characteristics 
when  once  you  become  acquainted  with  it.  There  are  humorous 
lamps,  sly  lamps,  coquettish  lamps,  bashful  lamps,  tactful 
lamps,  sputtering  lamps,  odorous  lamps,  and  a  hundred  other 
kinds.  It  is  a  most  foolhardy  proceeding  to  buy  a  new  lamp  in 
honor  of  any  great  event,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  the  lamp 
will  make  a  scene  (and  a  lamp  is  eminently  capable  of  doing 
that  thing),  just  because  it  feels  out  of  place  and  ill-used  and 
neglected.  For  one  of  the  most  universal  characteristics  of  a 
lamp  is  its  desire  "to  be  noticed."  Nearly  all  the  other  quali- 
ties are  outgrowths  of  this  one.  Could  anything  be  more  sur- 
prisingly human  ? 

For  example,  you  come  into  a  dark  room  with  a  fat,  interest- 
ing book  in  your  hand,  and  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  lamp,  you  hastily  light  it  and  sink  into  a  comfortable  chair 
to  spend  a  long,  pleasant  evening.  Alas  !  you  will  hardly  have 
gotten  into  the  swing  of  the  story  before  you  are  aware  of  a 
queer,  choky  feeling  and  a  most  unpleasant,  indescribable  odor. 
You  spring  from  your  chair.  It  is  the  lamp.  Out  of  its  chim- 
ney, already  blackened,  pours  a  cloud  of  smoke.  It  looks  like 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  You  hastily  seize  hold  of  it  and  turn 
down  the  wick,  all  the  time  blowing  lustily  into  it.  At  last  it 
subsides,  but  too  late  to  save  you  hours  of  toil.  The  furniture, 
the  carpet,  the  mantel- piece  and  ornaments,  the  book-case  and 
books  have  all  been  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  soot  which 
the  lamp,  in  wrath  supreme,  has  belched  out  of  its  chimney. 
Nevertheless,  you  have  learned  a  lesson.  You  will  not  soon 
forget  the  lamp's  existence. 
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Then  there  is  the  sly  and  humorous  variety  of  lamps.  They 
let  you  sit  down  and  get  well  started  on  your  reading  then  they 
will  nicker,  then  flame  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  sending  a 
shower  of  soot  on  to  the  white  page  of  your  book.  You  look 
up,  the  lamp  is  burning  demurely  and  you  think  you  must  have 
been  mistaken,  but  no  sooner  do  you  get  well  into  your  book 
again  than  the  tricky  thing  repeats  this  clever  joke.  This  will 
go  on  indefinitely  until  at  last  you  come  to  the  realization  that 
that  inanimate  object  on  the  table  is  playing  with  you,  laughing 
at  you,  enjoying  itself  at  your  expense.  Such  realization  is 
humiliating,  to  say  the  least. 

Then  there  are  some  lamps  you  might  as  well  give  up  all 
hope  of  ever  pleasing.  They  are  the  most  fault-finding,  queru- 
lous things  in  the  world.  In  vain  you  may  see  that  they  are 
trimmed  most  carefully  in  the  latest  approved  method  of  Good 
Housekeeping ;  they  will  invariably  cock  one  corner  of  their 
flame  up  above  the  rest  in  an  exasperating  fashion,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Try  again.  This  isn't  right  at  all."  In  vain,  too,  may 
you  try  to  fill  them  to  the  proper  degree  ;  it  is  utterly  useless. 
Regardless  of  how  hard  you  try,  that  ungrateful  lamp  will 
sputter  the  entire  evening,  spoil  your  peace  of  mind,  keep  itself 
in  the  foreground  of  the  conversation,  and  finally,  probably 
either  go  out  amid  loud  rhythmic  sputters,  or  else  manage  to 
explode  in  some  unaccountable  fashion.  In  short,  a  sputtering 
lamp  had  better  be  given  to  the  rummage  sale,  or  relegated  to 
the  farthermost  parts  of  the  attic,  than  be  lived  with.  It  is  safer 
and  more  comfortable  for  everybody  concerned. 

Of  course  everjrbody  has  heard  of  the  kind  old  parlor  lamp 
which,  when  taken  into  the  secret  of  "  love's  young  dream," 
will  obligingly  extinguish  itself  at  the  proper  moment.  That 
lamp  is  really  too  much  dwelt  upon  ;  it  is  no  exception  to  its 
race.  It  has  been  made  a  confident  of  and  so,  of  course,  is  in 
fine  good  humor.     Who  is  not  when  he  knows  the  secret  ? 

Perhaps  of  all  lamps,  however,  the  shy  lamp  is  most  trying 
to  the  patience,  because  its  intentions  are  so  eminently  good 
while  its  performances  are  so  thoroughly  nerve-racking.  In 
the  first  place  you  try  to  light  it.  It  takes  a  long  time  and 
several  matches  to  accomplish  that  feat.  It  will  glow  a  little, 
even  perhaps  flare  up  at  one  corner,  and  then,  as  if  shocked  at 
its  own  daring,  it  will  sink  down  and  go  out.  You  try  another 
match,  again  the  lamp  winks  coyly  and  subsides.      The  third 
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match  Dearly  lights  it,  bul  it  takes  bo  long  that  the  match 
barns  yonr  fingers  first,  and  the  hasty  blow  you  give  to  pnt  the 
match  *>ut  puts  out  the  lamp  as  well.  Once  lighted  thai  Ian  p 
is  the  most  sensitive  thing  imaginable.  A  sudden  draft,  it 
flutters  nervously  ;  if  the  draft  continues  it  promptly  goes  out. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  this  fluttering,  coquettish, 
object  will  cause  you  more  trouble  than  an  invalid.  It  keeps 
you  running  to  and  fro  shutting  doors  and  windows  until  you 
are  worn  to  a  thread  and  arc  tempted  in  desperation  to  let  the 
thing  go  out.  Then  indeed  you  may  sigh  for  modern  im- 
provements. 

Yet  there  is  something  strangely  loveable  and  interesting 
about  a  good  old  lamp  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  Its  little 
oddities  are  as  dear  to  one  after  an  absence  as  those  of  some 
household  pet.  In  spite  of  modern  improvements  one  of  these 
worthy  old  things  is  a  precious  possession  long  clung  to.  The 
quick  pop  of  electricity,  what  is  there  distinctive  about  it  ? 
Everybody's  electricity  does  the  same  thing  ;  but  there  are 
lamps  and  lamps.  They  keep  you  standing  on  tiptoe.  They 
are  individual.  Moreover,  after  all  the  recent  inventions  that 
give  one  so  much  time  for  deep  research  and  profound  thinking, 
it  is  sometimes  a  comfort  to  have  an  excuse  to  spend  an  evening 
with  half  one's  mind  on  something  sensible  and  earthy  like  a 
kerosene  lamp. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


THOUGHTS  OF   A  MOTHER  VISITING  A  CLASS 

"  And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

BY   DOROTHEA  DE  SCHWEINITZ 

"  Hm— I  wonder  whether  college  is  as  hard  as  they  make  it 
out  to  be— didn't  seem  so  last  night ;  none  of  the  girls  were 
studying.  I  don't  believe  they  put  their  minds  on  their  work 
at  all.  There's  that  girl  over  there — she  doesn't  look  as  if  she 
had  a  grain  of  sense  in  her  head  in  spite  of  her  glasses. 
She'd  do  a  great  deal  better  to  listen  to  the  others  recite  than  to 
try  to  put  that  glove  on  the  wrong  hand.  Her  thumb  will 
never  go  into  the  little  finger  of  the  glove. 

"  I  declare,  this  girl  in  front  of  me  is  planning  her  spring 
clothes.  That's  a  pretty  hat  she's  drawn  there,  and  the  suit — 
but,  goodness  me,  she  probably  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  this 
German  lesson.  I  guess  the  girls  do  think  of  clothes  sometimes 
even  when  they're  not  home  for  a  vacation.  I'll  just  write  back 
to  Paul  that  he  needn't  worry  about  Helen's  becoming  too  much 
interested  in  her  work.  But  I'm  sure  she— why,  no,  she's  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Even  my  own  daughter  doesn't  pay  at- 
tention. If  I  were  the  professor  I  wouldn't  want  to  conduct 
such  a  disinterested  class. 

"  My,  over  there  is  a  student  playing  with  a  snake  bracelet — 
she's  just  about  twisted  it  out  of  shape.  She  looks  like  a  rather 
intelligent  girl ;  you'd  think  she'd  want  to  listen  to  what  was 
going  on.  I'm  afraid  they're  a  scatter-brained  lot."  (Just  then 
the  professor  asked  a  general  question  of  the  whole  class.  The 
hand  with  the  wrong  glove  on  it  went  up  promptly,  waving  all 
of  its  fingers  backwards.  The  paper  on  which  was  the  sketch 
of  the  new  spring  suit,  floated  to  the  floor  as  the  artist  hurriedly 
raised  her  hand.  A  snake's  head  darted  viciously  from  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  a  girl's  hand  and  asked  permission  to 
recite.     Many  others  seemed  eager  to  answer  the  question.) 

"  Well,"  thought  the  mother,  "  college  is  a  queer  place  after 
all." 


MY  FREE  SATURDAY 

AGNES   W.    VAILLE 

All  Freshman  year  my  friends  went  off  on  bats. 
Exciting  bats  that  needed  lots  of  time, 

They'd  leave  on  Friday  ;  Saturday  they'd  walk 
The  Holyoke  Ridge,  or  up  steep  Greylock  climb. 

And  I?  No,  I  did  not  go  with  my  friends, 
Because— indeed  it  is  an  awful  thought — 

Math  came  on  Saturday  ;  all  Friday  night 
/stayed  at  home,  and  with  that  math  I  fought. 

And  when  my  friends  came  home  they'd  hunt  me  up 
And  tell  me  what  a  corking  time  they'd  had, 

They  did  it  to  be  kind,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  sometimes  wished  they  wouldn't  be  so  glad. 

So  Sophomore  year  when  I  arranged  my  course 
Great  pains  I  took  to  have  the  last  day  free, 

I  had  to  take  some  things  I  didn't  want, 
And  some  days,  classes  came  from  nine  till  three. 

But  I  was  happy  just  the  same,  for  now 
I,  too,  could  bat ;  I'd  climb  up  Greylock,  too ; 

Each  Saturday  would  see  me  miles  away, 
There  would  be  nothing  that  I  could  not  do. 

But  oh.  how  differently  have  things  turned  out ! 

This  year  my  friends  have  classes  all  the  week  ; 
They  had  decided  last  year  was  too  hard, 

So  now  in  vain  for  batters  do  I  seek. 

The  first  three  days  are  perfect  agony, 
How  can  I  get  my  lessons  all  at  once? 

In  desperation  do  I  haunt  my  room. 

While  other  girls  are  out  and  doing  stunts. 

And  Friday  night  I  roam  the  campus  wide, 

No  studying  to  do  !     But  when  I  call, 
On  every  door  I  see  a  "  busy  "  sign, 

I  bat  alone,  or  do  not  bat  at  all. 

1  o  i 


CONCERNING  THE  LINE-A-DAY 

HELEN   R.    SMITH 

At  first,  I  must  admit,  I  found  no  good  in  them — those  inev- 
itable "  Line-a-Days."  They  were  apparently  a  Smith  obsession, 
like  the  "  Pocket  Stevenson,"  and  "Dream  Days,"  and  fudge- 
cake,  and  the  gentleman  without  the  pearls,  or  the  lady  with 
the  purple  sweater.  They  were  always  there— on  top  of  the 
second  row  from  the  last,  over  the  Temple  Shakesperes  and  the 
Bibelots,  or  monopolizing  the  largest  compartment  in  the  desk 
—  obtrusively  retiring,  unmistakably  complacent,  gilt-edged, 
limp-backed,  leather-bound  Lines-a-Day, — Line-a-Days — Lines- 
a-Days — What  under  the  sun  were  they,  anyway  ? 

As  Pretenders  to  an  old  and  aristocratic  Order,  there  was 
something  so  obvious,  so  bare-faced,  about  them  and  their 
records  ;  something  intolerably  Aceount-booky  and  stereotyped 
and  machine-made  and  modern.  They  lacked  so  entirely  the 
romantic  charm  and  engaging  mystery  of  the  Journal,  the  dig- 
nified and  venerable  associations  of  the  Diary.  How  those  gay 
little  old  Freuch  Mesdames  would  have  shrieked  at  the  sight  of 
them,  and  Pepys — Pepys  must  have  turned  in  his  grave  several 
times  when  the  first  was  produced. 

Besides  affronting  the  artistic  feelings  and  the  love  of  tradi- 
tional dignity,  they  never  failed  to  awaken  grave  doubts  of  an 
even  more  disturbing  nature.  How  was  it  possible  to  put  down 
the  Real  Events  ?  Worse  still,  the  Real  Event  ?  And  if  the 
Real  Event  were  not  put  down,  or  only  half  put  down,  or  just 
hinted  at,  how  incomplete,  how  dissatisfying,  how  mendacious 
a  record  !  It  seemed  unlikety  that  many  minds  should  turn  so 
naturally  to  epigrams  and  epitomizing  as  to  make  a  success  of 
it.  As  an  instrument  for  training  the  selective  attention,  well 
and  good  ;  as  a  basis  for  a  barometrical  record,  excellent ;  as  a 
convenient  means  of  collecting  any  sort  of  scientific  data,  justi- 
fiable ;  but  as  a  substitute  for  a  Diary,  the  mere  name  was  im- 
possible. 

It  was  fully  five  months  before  we  were  converted — those  of 
us  who  kept  Eaton  Hulburt's  best  in  our  pigeon-holes  and  the 
dictionary  or  the  teaspoons  over  the  Shakesperes.  Certain 
practical  uses  began  to  force  themselves  upon  our  attention. 
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The  academic  careers  of  Beveral  freshmen  were  providentially 
ami  opportunely  saved  by  the  information  and  data  concerning 

exercise  cuts,  produced  by  a  diligent  compilation  of  several 
Liiu-s  -  a  -  Day.  Grasping  bill -collectors,  re  -  collectors,  were 
thwarted  ;  hopeless  and  degenerate  bank-books  were  balan 
exercise  cards? — astonishingly  accurate  ones — were  not  only  pos- 
sible but  easy  with  the  help  of  this  gilt-edged,  limp-backed 
summary.  The  'habit,  inevitable  to  the  true  Line-a-Day  keeper, 
of  ushering  in  the  cereal  and  the  waffles  with  "Just  a  year  ago 
to-day  we  were — "andsoon,<  to  wear  ou  us.     Theexquisite 

joy  of  knowing  whether  you  went  to  Bay  State  or  the  cider  mill 
or  stayed  at  home  because  you  had  the  grippe,  t  wo  years  ago  at 
this  time,  we  began  really  to  appreciate.  On  the  whole  they 
were  very  commendable  and  safe.  There  was  no  temptation  to 
analyze  and  enlarge,  to  encourage  morbidness,  to  burn  out  the 
candle  after  ten,  deciding  when  and  how,  and  if  so,  why.  There 
was  absolutely  no  danger  of  cataloging  your  friends  and  then 
finding  them  with  it  open  at  just  the  psychological  spot,  under 
the  delusion  that  it  was  selections  from  Tennyson. 

I  watch  my  roommate  turn  the  leaves  of  hers  preparatory 
to  the  nightly  entry,  with  complacency,  almost  approval.  There 
is  something  distinctly  liveable  and  comforting  about  them,  even 
across  the  room.  They  lead  one  inevitably  into  pleasant  paths 
of  moralizing  and  comfortable  philosophy.  However  far  short 
we  have  fallen,  however  little  of  what  we  intended  we  have 
accomplished,  we  have  lived,  we  have  existed.  There  is,  at 
least,  a  line  a  day.  We  haven't  set  fire  to  the  river,  we  haven't 
scaled  Pisgah  or  discovered  Sinai,  but  we  have  made  our  daily 
progress  from  Seelye  to  Lilly  and  from  Lilly  to  Beckman's,  and 
perhaps,  when  the  meadows  are  dry,  we  can  get  a  car  up 
Holyoke.  How  remarkably  alike  they  are,  anyway.  There  is 
the  day  she  was  "  pinned,"  and  the  day  They  came,  and  the  day 
for  English  B  and  the  dentist— all  very  much  the  same  except 
for  the  blots.  Perhaps— there  is  time  to  consider  pensively  as 
the  familiar  green  blotter  caresses  the  page — perhaps,  if  we 
can't  expect,  most  of  us,  to  fill  three  columns  and  a  half  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  or  the  Men  of  Letters  series,  or  even 
monopolize  very  much  space  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  something, 
possibly  all  that  is  required  of  us— to  be,  ever  so  conventionally 
and  with  as  few  blots  as  possible — a  Line  a  Day. 


AFTER  COLLEGE 

MARJORIE   O.   WESSON 

Of  college  girls  returning  home 

Much  is  written,  much  is  said, 
"  In  discontent  and  idleness 

Each  hangs  her  educated  head." 
Some  may  not  find  a  thing  to  do. 

With  me  it's  quite  the  other  way, 
My  family  has  planned  a  lot 

,;  When  Betty  has  come  home  to  stay." 

My  mother  does  not  like  the  cook, 
The  cook  dislikes  mamma  as  well, 

But  fancies  me,  I  know  not  why, 
Perhaps  my  sinile— I  cannot  tell. 

I  wish  she  didn't ;  when  I'm  home 

I  order  meals  for  every  day  ; 
Mamma  will  have  a  restful  time 

"  When  Betty  has  come  home  to  stay." 

My  father  has  a  garden  patch, 

The  apple  of  his  eye,  it  seems, 
To  make  and  keep  it  perfect  is 

The  dearest  one  of  all  his  dreams. 
But  business  calls  him,  and,  alas, 

The  gardener  is  not  worth  his  pay, 
But  wondrous  will  that  garden  be 

"  When  Betty  has  come  home'to  stay." 

My  sister  does  not  like  to  sew, 

My  mother  likes  it  less  than  she, 
They  buy  their  garments  ready-made, 

And  pin  when  hooks  and  buttons  flee. 
I  love  to  sew.  they  know  it,  too, 

And  wait  in  expectation  gay 
To  have  their  clothes  all  mended  up 

"  When  Betty  has  come  home  to  stay." 

My  brother  thinks  of  college  some, 
Perhaps  he'd  like  to  go  in  time — 

But  he  must  get  there  easily, 
To  give  up  fussing  were  a  crime  ! 

If  some  one  taught  him  all  his  work, 
And  left  him  time  for  football  play, 

Well,  he  might  try  ; — a  simple  thing 

II  When  Betty  has  come  home  to  stay." 
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They  call  our  college  life  a  strain. 

And  say  that  we  do  far  too  ninch  : 
Dramatics,  MONTHLY,  many  clubs, 

Recitations,  lectures,  such 
Employments  take  our  time  and  strength, 

Until  our  nerves  and  tempers  fray  ; 
But  this  is  ease  compared  to  life 

"When  Betty  has  come  home  to  stay." 


PRIMITIVE  HOME  LIFE 

GRACE  L.    MANGAM 

Up  in  the  tree  swings  Pithecanthropus  papa, 

Clinging  with  hands  quite  prehensile, 
While  underneath  him  sits  Pithecanthropus  mamma, 

Idle  for  want  of  utensil. 

This  primitive  idyll  is  certainly  far  from  complete — 

You  who  have  home  life  will  say  so — 
Without  introducing  their  Pithecanthropus  petite, 

Who  plays  with  her  opposite  great  toe. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  QUONDAM  ROOMMATE 

ALICE   WESTON   CONE 

Gone  is  the  pile  of  books  that  on  my  pillow  lay, 
Gone  is  the  rubber  coat  I  saw  each  rainy  day, 
Gone  the  alarm-clock  I  had  learned  to  fear, 
Gone,  all  are  gone — I  room  alone  this  year. 

Gone  is  the  gentle  snore  that  lulled  me  to  my  rest, 
Gone  is  the  clarion  voice  that  called  me  to  get  dressed, 
Gone  is  the  hand  that  hooked  my  garments  queer, 
Gone,  all  are  gone — I  room  alone  this  year. 

Gone  is  the  Oxford  print  that  hung  upon  the  wall, 
Gone  is  the  leather  Kipling  from  the  book-case  tall, 
Gone  is  my  better  half,  to  me  than  all  more  dear, 
Gone,  all  are  gone— I  room  alone  this  year. 


COLLEGE    NOTES 


President  Burton,  President  Seelye,  Pro- 

Faculty  Notes  fessor  Mary  Lathrop  Bnrton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin,  Associate  Professor  Eliza- 
beth Kemper  Adams  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  Miss 
Mary  Eastman,  Registrar,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  held 
in  Cambridge  October  14  and  15. 

President  Burton,  President  Seelye,  Associate  Professor  Caro- 
line Bourland  and  Associate  Professor  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams 
represented  the  college  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  on  October  21  and  22.  Ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  were  made  by  the  presidents  of  the 
women's  colleges,  President  Seelye  speaking  for  Smith. 

Two  books  by  members  of  the  faculty  have  recently  been 
published,  "  Europe  since  1815,"  by  Professor  Charles  Downer 
Hazen,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and  an  ''Introduction  to  General 
Chemistry,"  by  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard,  The  MacMillan  Co. 
A  new  and  largely  re-written  edition  of  "The  Teaching  Bota- 
nist," by  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong,  was  published  in  June  by 
The  MacMillan  Co. 

President  Burton,  Dean  Henry  M.  Tyler,  Professor  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature,  Professor  Julia  Harwood  Caverno 
and  Dr.  Amy  Louise  Barbour  of  the  Department  of  Greek, 
Miss  Mary  Lilias  Richardson,  Dr.  F.  A.  Gragg  and  Dr.  Mary 
Belle  McElwain  of  the  Department  of  Latin  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  New  England  at  Westfield  on  October  15.  Dean 
Tyler  headed  the  committee,  Professor  Caverno  being  chair- 
man.    President  Burton  spoke  on  the  "  Classical  Education." 

The  new  members  of  the  faculty  are  :  Mary  Belle  McElwain, 
instructor  in  Latin,  A.  B.,  Wilson  College,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity  ;  Josef  Whin-,  instructor  in  German,  Ph.  B.  and  A.  M., 
University  of  Iowa,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Avis  \.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  instructor  in 

assistanl    in  Physics  at  Smith  1900-1904;   Florence  L. 
McKay,  assistanl   physician,  M.  D.,  Cornell  University;    A 
Marie  Fagnant,  assistant  in   French,   Smith  1907,  student   in 
Paris  L907-1910;   Dorothy  Browning  Kirchway,  reader  in  Eco- 
nomics, A.  B.,  Barnard  College. 

There  are  three  new  heads  of  college  houses  ;  Miss  Jeannette 
Hart  at  the  Wallace  House,  Mrs.  Margaret  Duffield  at  the 
Baldwin  House,  and  Miss  Harriet  Cochran  Kingsley  at  the 
Dewey  House. 

Professor  Harry  Norman  Gardiner  spent  last  year  chiefly  in 
Cambridge,  England,  and  in  Leipsig,  Germany,  at  work  on  a 
history  of  the  psychology  of  feeling.  He  brought  back  for  the 
Seminar  room  of  the  Department  in  the  Library,  where  it  now 
hangs,  a  copy  in  oils  of  an  interesting  portrait  of  Kant,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  City  Museum  in  Kunigsberg.  The 
existence  of  this  picture  was  not  generally  known  until  1897, 
when  it  was  offered  for  sale  by  a  dealer  in  Dresden.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  been  disputed,  but  is  strongly  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence, both  internal  and  external.  It  can  be  definitely  traced 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  identifying  it  with  a  likeness  of  the  philosopher 
known  to  have  been  painted  by  Frl.  von  Stagemann,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  official  with  whom  Kant  was  on  intimate  terms  in 
Konigsberg.  This  portrait  is  the  only  one  which  represents 
Kant  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  at  about  the  age  when 
he  wrote  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  It  brings  out,  as 
Kant  himself  said  was  the  case  with  Frl.  von  Stagemann's 
portraits,  the  "  Geist  der  Personlichkeit,"  and  Vaihurger,  the 
foremost  Kant  expert  in  Germany,  regards  it  as  the  best  portrait 
of  him  extant. 

In  the  School  Review  for  November  Associate  Professor  Eliza- 
beth Kemper  Adams  reviews  "The  Education  of  Women,"  by 
Dean  Marion  Talbot,  and  "Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman." 
edited  by  Agnes  Perkins.  Miss  Adams  spoke  to  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  on  October  17. 

Professor  Irving  Francis  Wood,  of  the  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature,  delivered  an  address  on  September  29  at  a  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  at 
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Springfield.  His  subject  was  "Intellectual  Training  and  Re- 
ligious Expression."  The  Congregationalist  for  September  24 
published  an  article  by  Professor  Wood  entitled  "  The  Enriched 
Church  Service." 

Professor  Charles  Downer  Hazen  is  cond acting  a  course  in 
history  at  Columbia  University  this  year.  The  course  is  called 
"Europe  since  1815." 

Dr.  John  C.  Hildt  is  giving  a  course  in  Nineteenth  Century 
History  during  the  present  year  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Fuller  spent  the  summer  in  England,  working 
in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  London. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Gragg,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  has  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  46, 
No.  1,  an  article  entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Greek  Epigram  be- 
fore 300  B.  C." 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  spent  the  summer  trav- 
elling abroad  :  Associate  Professor  Louisa  S.  Cheever,  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  England  ;  Miss  Pauline  Sperry,  in  Ireland  and 
Southern  England  ;  Miss  H.  Isabelle  Williams,  in  France,  and 
Miss  M.  Emma  Wead,  Reference  Librarian,  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

Miss  Anna  Grace  Newall  of  the  Zoological  Department  spent 
the  summer  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  she  visited  the  North 
American  Desert  Laboratory,  and  collected  specimens  for  the 
Zoological  Department. 

Miss  Beulah  Strong  spent  two  months  studying  the  galleries 
of  Christiania.  Copenhagen,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Harlem, 
Brussells  and  Bruges. 

Dr.  Frances  Grace  Smith  published  an  article  in  the  Botanical 
Gazette  for  August,  entitled,  "The  Development  of  the  Ovulate 
Strobilus  and  Young  Ovule  of  Zania  Floridana."  She  spent 
the  summer  botanizing  on  the  mountains  of  Norway.  In  Den- 
mark she  was  the  guest  of  Professor  Warming  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen. 
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The  opening  concert  of  the  Smith  Col- 

Boston  Symphony    lege  Concert  Course  was  given  in  the 
Concert  new  Auditorium,  October  5, 1910,  by  the 

Bostou  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  program,  consisting  of  four  numbers,  was  rendered  with 

true  artistic  nicety  and  precision.  This  was  especially  shown 
in  the  Beethoven  Symphony  in  C  minor,  beginning  with  the 
passionate  first  movement,  on  through  the  quieter  but  no  less 
inspiring  Adagio  until  the  last  chords  in  the  triumphal  march 
of  the  Finale. 

In  the  third  number,  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  Pro- 
fessor Vieh  was  soloist.  His  playing,  brilliant  and  showing  a 
remarkable  technical  proficiency  as  well  as  a  fineness  of  inter- 
pretation, won  the  repeated  applause  of  the  audience.  Professor 
Sleeper  accompanied  the  orchestra  in  the  Tschaikowsky  Over- 
ture "  1812,"  on  the  organ,  its  beautiful  tones  harmonizing  per- 
fectly with  the  notes  of  the  strings. 

As  a  whole  the  concert  was  a  decided  success  and  it  was  fitting 
that  it  should  be  the  first  one  to  be  given  in  our  new  Auditorium. 

M.  D.  K.  1911, 

In  Assembly  Hall,  on  October  31,  at  five  o'clock,  Professor 
Maitra,  Principal  of  the  City  College  of  Calcutta,  made  an  ad- 
dress on  "  India's  Contribution  to  Universal  Religion."  Pro- 
fessor Maitra  is  the  president  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  lodge  of 
Calcutta  and  the  foremost  representative  of  the  reform  move- 
ment in  India. 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 

On  Monday  evening,  September  26,  a  mass 
Mass  Meeting  meeting  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Field  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Students'  Building. 
Elizabeth  Howland  Webster  1913,  president  of  the  Association, 
presided.  The  meeting  was  called  in  order  to  present  to  the 
girls  the  advantages  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  athletic 
sports.  The  president  called  on  different  girls  to  speak  on  the 
various  games.  Anna  Rochester  1911  spoke  on  basket-ball  ; 
Marie  Zulich  1911  on  hockey.  Winifred  Notman  1911,  in  ex- 
plaining about  tennis,  said  that  this  year  there  were  to  be  three 
tournaments  :  one  this  fall  for  the  members  of  1914  and  a  chal- 
lenge tournament  at  the  same  time  for  the  three  upper  classes. 
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Marion  Ditnian  1911  gave  definite  plans  that  have  been  made 
for  a  new  boat-house  which  would  be  commenced  this  spring. 
It  would  contain  an  office,  a  large  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  skaters,  a  room  for  canoes.  In  the  front  there  would  be  a 
piazza  with  a  float  beneath.  Florence  Plaut  1911  urged  the 
girls  to  form  a  golf  team  this  year.  There  has  been  none 
since  1909. 

An  open  discussion  was  then  held  concerning  the  carriage  of 
the  college  girls.  As  an  inducement  to  take  more  care  in  this 
direction,  the  gymnasium  faculty  have  decided  to  pick  out  the 
four  girls  in  college  who  carry  themselves  the  best,  honoring 
them  with  a  white  sweater  bearing  the  letter  S. 

A  nominal  college  team  is  to  be  picked  in  all  sports.  This 
team  will  not  contend  with  other  colleges,  but  will  be  of  a 
purely  honorary  character. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  senior  class 
1911  Class  Meeting    held  on  October  22,   "The  Merchant 

of  Venice "  was  chosen  as  the  play  to 
be  given  by  the  class  of  1911.  There  were  three  plays  under 
consideration,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  by  William  Shakespere,  and  "The  Piper/'  by 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 

The  Dramatics  Committee  consists  of  : 


Chairman 

Business  Manager 

Chairman  of  the  Costume  Committee 

Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee 

Chairman  of  the  Scenery  Committee 

Stage  Manager 

Advisory  Member 


Winifred  Notman 
Marion  Chandler  Yeaw 
Katherine  Ruth  Weber 
Margaret  McCrary 
Katharine  Whitney 
Marian  Douglass  Keith 
Lesley  Frasher  Church 
M.  T.  1911. 


EDITORIAL 


This  is  the  month  when  Rumor  is 
The  Rumor  Rampant    rampant  in  college.    It  flourishes  also 

during  September,  October,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  April,  May  and  June,  and 
doubtless  would  not  be  limited  to  this  short  season  if  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  college  constituents  favored  its 
propagation  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Each  month  has  its 
own  particular  rumors,  hardy  perennials,  as  it  were,  for  every 
year,  at  the  given  time,  the  self-same  story  comes  up,  grows, 
blossoms,  and  dies,  but  before  dying,  sows  the  seed  for  next 
year's  crop.  November  rumors  are  of  many  kinds,  but  the 
most  important  ones  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  "  Gym " 
rumors,  and  Thanksgiving  rumors.  "  Gym  "  and  Thanksgiving 
are  in  themselves  realistics,  and  as  such  they  are  well-grounded 
roots  for  the  fantastic  shoots  which  spring  from  them.  We 
hear  to  our  amazement  that  "Gym"  is  to  assist  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  elusive  A.  B.;  that  hereafter  it  will  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Bible  and  History,  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  these  other  required  subjects.  Or  we  may  be 
surprised  by  the  statement  that  because  of  the  general  indiges- 
tion resulting  from  Thanksgiving  dinners  at  home,  the  Faculty 
are  considering  the  elimination  of  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

The  analysis  of  a  rumor  and  the  tracing  of  its  growth  are  a 
most  interesting  pursuit.  What  unexpected  twists  and  turns 
have  given  it  its  present  shape  !  How  many  people  have  tended 
the  little  plant  and  left  a  touch  of  their  personality  about  it. 
One  day  an  instructor  in  the  department  of  gymnastics  said 
that  conditions  would  be  given  for  poor  work.  The  girl  who 
heard  had  a  fine  associative  memory,  and  when  she  told  her 
next-door    neighbor,    she   mentioned    the   similarity    of    cause 

and  effect  in  all  college  courses.     The  specific  reference  to  His- 
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tory  had  doubtless  a  personal  touch  which  lent  it  force,  for, 
curiously  enough,  the  next-door  neighbors  mind  associated  a 
Bible  paper  with  "  gym  "  conditions  and  one  unexcused  absence, 
and  she  began  to  inquire  under  what  conditions  one  might 
graduate.  Her  friends  were  interested;  if  ''gym"  influenced 
one's  graduation,  it  must  be  a  regular  study  ;  if  a  regular  study, 
it  must  count  within  the  minimum  ;  if  it  counted  within  the 
minimum,  it  could  take  the  place  of  all  sorts  of  different  two- 
hour  courses  which  one  must  elect  to  fill  up  the  required  four- 
teen hours.  Just  wait  until  mid-year's  and  see  the  courses 
change  !     So  the  rumor  grows  and  spreads  by  a  natural  process. 

Some  rumors  are  forced  into  growth  by  mischievous  persons 
or  those  of  an  experimental  disposition.  There  is  a  distinct 
satisfaction  in  discovering  just  how  much  people  will  believe. 
One  may  start  with  a  well-established  fact  like  Thanksgiving, 
and  by  adding  the  proper  details,  construct  a  story  which  will 
make  even  the  most  sophisticated  Freshman  gasp  with  horror 
and  hasten  to  repeat  it  to  her  friends.  From  that  time  on  the 
growth  is  natural,  unless  another  person  with  an  artistic  imagi- 
nation sees  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  tale.  In  that 
case  the  twists  and  turns  and  branchings  become  bewildering, 
and  the  original  root  is  harder  to  find  than  the  original  trunk 
of  a  banyan  tree. 

Believers  and  unbelievers  are  diligent  from  different  motives, 
in  the  propagation  of  rumors,  and  the  third  class,  the  girls  who 
don't  know  whether  or  not  they  believe  a  given  rumor,  and 
haven't  time  to  find  out,  follow  their  lead.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  college  conversation  is  a  jungle  of  wild  creations 
where  the  unwary  traveler  may  easily  lose  her  way. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  charms  in  a  jungle— if  one  is  accustomed 
to  it.  For  those  who  are  not,  there  is  an  uncertain  fascination 
in  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before  one  gets  lost.  The 
great  trouble  about  this  jungle  is  that  it  takes  most  of  us  three 
or  four  years  to  learn  its  ins  and  outs,  and  just  when  we  reach 
the  point  where  we  don't  lose  ourselves  and  might  guide  others, 
we  forsake  it  altogether.  Then  we  realize,  alas,  that  the  thin- 
ning out  and  blazing  that  we  have  done  are  more  than  matched 
by  the  seeds  we  have  sown  and  the  plants  we  have  reared. 
Conservation  is  all  very  well,  but — do  we  want  a  jungle  on  the 
college  campus  ? 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


"The  College  Student  occupies  as  unique  a  position  in  the 
land  of  Contemporary  Fiction  as  he  does  in  the  land  of  Contem- 
porary Fact." 

Thus  writes  a  contributor  to  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

"  However,  should  you  travel  in  the  former  land  you  would 
have  much  less  difficulty  in  detecting  him  than  in  the  latter. 
Here,  of  course,  you  have  only  to  wait  for  a  rainy  day  and 
then  class  all  those  as  students  who  have  neither  umbrellas  or 
rubbers.  In  the  land  of  Fiction  it  is  an  easier  matter,  for  the 
College  Boy  discloses  his  identity  by  accompanying  every  re- 
mark by  lighting  or  reaching  for  a  cigarette.  Should  smokers' 
supplies  ever  be  debarred  from  the  land  of  Fiction,  every  college 
student  would  become  dumb. 

"As  regards  appearance  the  College  Student  falls  into  two 
classes.  The  first  class  are  all  over  six  feet  in  height  and  have 
broad  shouldeas  that  taper  to  slim,  strong  waists.  Their  lan- 
guage is  very,  very  manly  and  somewhat  ungrammatical.  Their 
eyes  are  always  wide  and  fearless  and,  unlike  those  of  mortals, 
give  pyrotechnic  displays  free  of  charge/' 

"  Every  Hero  makes  the  football  team.  It  is  quite  an  ordinary 
or  '  common-garden '  stunt.  Once  there  was  a  Hero  who  didn't 
make  the  team.  He  was  snubbed  so  unmercifully  that  he  was 
was  forced  to  try  the  Sacrifice  or  Death  Alternative.  This 
became  very  popular,  and  from  that  time  on,  in  the  land  of 
Fiction,  a  Hero  has  chosen  between  this  and  the  more  ordinary 
attainments.     .     . 

The  "outside  adventure"  of  the  Hero  resolves  itself  into  the 
Girl  and  the  Auto  event.  He  sees  the  passing  face  "peering 
from  the  window  with  wide,  staring  eyes."  The  providential 
machine  for  his  own  use  is  at  hand.  He  "jumps  in,  is  off,  and 
inside  of  five  minutes  there  is  one  of  those  little  pictures  that 
anybody  but  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  Fiction  would  label  excit- 
ing— leading,  a  rakish  green  limousine  and  the  girl,  after  her, 
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the  six-cylinder  Lancia  and  the  Hero,  and  after  him  complica- 
tions in  general,  and  the  irate  merchant  and  the  police  force  in 
particular." 

Other  adventures,  the  writer  continues,  draw  the  students 
farther  afield,  but  finally  all  is  synthesized.  The  story  and  they 
return  once  more,  and  if  possible  "  they  will  arrive  on  a  special 
train  from  New  Mexico  or  the  Klondike  just  in  time  to  jump 
into  the  shell  and  stroke  their  crew  to  victory.  At  all  events 
they  arrive  and  they  win,  and  the  last  we  see  of  them  before 
the  land  of  Fiction  fades  and  becomes  once  more  the  land  of 
Fact,  is  a  group  with  laughing  faces  and  clasped  hands,  and  the 
last  we  hear  is  the  echo  in  our  memory  of  '  We'll  meet  again  to- 
night, boys.'" 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  can  find  no  College  Heroine  who 
can  adequately  compete  with  the  "Sacrifice  or  Die"  Hero,  or 
even  with  a  member  of  the  crew.  We  are  in  that  period  of 
transition  from  the  Square-Booted  Damsel  to  the  Universal 
Genius  from  which  we  have  not  yet  emerged  crystalized.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  girl  who  played  left  guard  on  the  basket- 
ball team,  but  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  well  enough  estab- 
lished. We  can't  even  figure  in  the  Land  of  the  Hero,  for  the 
girl  in  the  green  limousine  is  sure  to  be  a  Professor's  daughter 
who  has  never  gone  to  college. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  our  land  of  Fiction 
rivals  that  of  our  collegiate  brothers,  and  that  is  in  the  variety 
and  pathos  of  final  scenes  on  "  the  dear  old  campus."  We  have 
enough  laughing  groups  (which  invariably  sadden)  to  flood  the 
campus  ten  times  over.  We,  too,  hear  a  reminiscent  echo.  It 
is  not  the  final  words  of  the  crew,  but  the  slightly  tremulous 
voice  of  the  Senior  President  which  reverberates  softly  down 
the  halls  of  our  own  memory,  saying  : 

"Good-bye,  dear  girls — good-bye,  dear  Alma  Mater  —  good- 
bye— "  (suppressed  sob)  "good-bye." 

To  be  quite  serious,  we  congratulate  the  writer  whom  we 
have  quoted  upon  his  fortitude  in  facing  the  facts  as  they  are 
(in  fiction),  and  for  his  skill  in  presenting  them.  There  were 
times  during  the  process  when  we  feel  sure  his  soul  must  have 
been  harrowed. 

Time  was  when  most  of  us  thrilled  and  throbbed  over  "  Her 
Last  Term  at  Grandon  Hall"  (pathetic)  or  "Ten  Sisters"  (a 
story  with  local  color).      If  it  wasn't  "real  sad,"  the  details 
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simply  absorbing.       U'<  didn'1  know  that  little  Pollj 
declaiming  in  a  manner  v  B    atio  al  the  Bridge  .     We 

our  morals  and  onr  Bentimenl  all  wrapped  ap  and  fe 
us  in  oapsule  lently  onr  tastes  have  changed.     We  don't 

like  the  method  carried  into  supposedly  grown-up  fiction. 

We  can  stand  being  perpetrated  as  paragons  npon  an  nni  i 
pecting  public,  or  if  "  we  "  happen  to  be  boys,  being  slim  at  the 
waist  and  manly,  but  when  writers  begin  to  talk  about  "  the 
dear  old  campus"  it  does  make  us  a  bit  nervous,  simply  because 
it  is  dear.  It  is  such  an  awful  sensation  to  feel  oneself  being 
forced  willy-nilly  from  sentiment  into  sentimentality,  or  to  have 
a  treasured  experience  held  up  in  a  mawkish,  unnatural  light. 
Yet  this  arises  often  from  a  perfectly  worthy  attempt  on  the 
part  of  authors  to  give  to  the  outside  world  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  college  spirit." 

We  are  not  blaming  those  who  chronicle  our  humble  doings. 
No  doubt  they  do  their  best,  for  did  you  ever  try  to  get  down 
on  paper  anything  so  tantalizing,  so  elusive,  so  positively  en- 
thralling as  "The  College  Spirit"?  If  you  succeeded  it  was 
probably  because  you  didn't  try  very  hard.  It  evades  deliberate 
capture.  Nevertheless,  it  is  what  we  look  for,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  "feel"  for,  the  very  first  thing  in  all  writing 
about  college.  It  is  just  as  essential  in  good  writing  about  us 
as  the  "Spirit  of  the  East"  is  in  good  writing  about  Orientals, 
but  it  mustn't  be  labelled.  Talk  a  few  times  about  "the  dear 
old  halls"  and  the  effect  is  positively  blighting.  We  don't  like 
to  see  a  big  sign,  "College  Spirit,"  and  have  it  worn  about  on 
the  Hero's  sleeve.  We  like  rather  to  feel  that  we  have  discov- 
ered it  all  for  ourselves  hidden  deep  down  beneath  an  indifferent 
exterior, — and  to  know  that  we  are  numbered  among  the  initiate. 

But  never  mind.  Perhaps  some  dajr  if  we  possess  our  souls 
in  patience  a  Kipling  may  arise  from  among  our  ranks  who  can 
also  say  with  real  effect, 

"  I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt, 

I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine. 
The  deaths  that  ye  died  I  have  watched  beside 

And  the  lives  ye  lead  were  mine. 

"  I  have  written  the  tale  of  our  life 

For  a  sheltered  people's  mirth, 
In  jesting  guise — but  ye  are  wise 

And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth.*' 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


THE  ROVER 

HENRIETTA  SPERRY   1910 

My  little  sister  Daffodil 

Is  dancing  in  the  sun, 
All  day  she'll  dance  to  please  the  breeze- 

And  morning's  just  begun. 

My  little  brother  Humming-bird 

Hides  in  the  trumpet-vine, 
And  there  from  out  a  scarlet  cup 

He  sips  the  yellow  wine. 

But  little  sister  Daffodil 

Within  the  pale  must  wait, 
She  may  not  know  the  joys  of  life 

Beyond  the  garden  gate. 

And  little  brother  Humming-bird 

Cares  not  afar  to  roam, 
He  lives  within  the  trumpet-vine 

And  builds  him  there  a  home. 

But  I  go  down  the  long  strange  world 

Across  the  world  so  wide, 
For  I  may  fare  away — away — 

And  none  may  bid  me  bide. 

I,  too,  may  laugh  to  greet  the  sun, 
And  dance  to  please  the  breeze. 

Or  build  a  home  among  the  flowers, 
Beneath  the  talking  trees. 


These  two  must  seek  their  honey-mine 

Within  the  garden  small, 
I  seek  mine  in  the  unknown  lauds 

That  lie  beyond  the  wall. 

I  love  the  garden,  but  the  wind 
Calls  loud,  "  Come  play  with  me," 

So  I'm  away  at  break  o'  day, 
A-dancing  o'er  the  lea. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meetingof  the  AlnmnsB  Association  was  held  in  College  Hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jane  11,  ai  two  o'clock.  Mrs.  Clark  presided,  and 
over  t\>ur  hundred  wore  present, 

The  usual  reports  were  read  and  accepted. 

Miss  Ruth  Baird  Johnson  '06  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Fay  Whitney  was  elected  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Aluinna?  Council,  contained 
in  the  secretary's  report,  it  was  voted, — 

1.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumna?  Association  to  have  all  motions 
involving  an  appropriation  by  the  Association  presented  to  the  Association 
before  any  individual  appropriation  is  acted  on. 

2.  To  have  the  executive  committee  appoint  an  Alumna  Quarterly  Board 
of  five  members, — this  Board  shall  appoint  two  paid  officers,  viz.  :  a  literary 
editor  and  a  business  manager.  The  literary  editor  shall  be  editor-in-chief 
and  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  publication,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  her  by  the  Board,  and  she  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Board. 

3.  To  amend  By-law  G.  clause  2,  and  the  Plan  of  Nomination  of  Alumna? 
Trustees,  paragraph  1,  so  as  to  require  the  local  clubs  to  elect  three  electors, 
each  for  a  three-year  term. 

4.  To  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
set  of  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  the  college  buildings  and  the  student  life,  all 
details  being  left  to  the  executive  committee. 

Miss  Thurber  '04  of  the  Quarterly  Board  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  reprinting  of  alumna?  publications  in  her  department.  It 
was  voted  to  express  confidence  in  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Quarterly  and 
leave  the  decision  about  the  making  up  of  the  departments  in  the  Qnarterly 
entirely  to  them. 

The  report  of  the  College  Settlements  elector  was  read. 

Miss  Johnson  '94  reported  on  the  Joint  Fellowship  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments and  Smith  Alumnae  Associations,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  done 
and  asking  for  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  year.  She 
asked  for  instructions  from  the  Association  as  to  the  eligibility  of  graduates 
of  other  colleges,  who  have  taken  the  degree  A.  M.  at  Smith  College,  for  this 
fellowship. 

Voted  :  To  hold  eligible  for  the  Joint  Fellowship  anyone  holding  a  masters 
degree  from  Smith  College. 

Voted  :  To  appropriate  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  Joint  Fellowship. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  it  was 
voted, — 

1.  To  set  aside  as  a  permanent  fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  life 
memberships  already  paid  to  the  Association,  and  to  add  to  this  fund  all  life 
memberships  paid  in  the  future. 

2.  As  soon  as  this  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  life  memberships  already 
paid  to  the  Association  shall  be  complete,  to  pay  into  the  current  expense 
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account  of  the  Association  from  the  interest  on  this  permanent  fund  one 
dollar  a  year  during  the  life  of  each  member  on  her  life  membership. 

3.  Provided  the  Association  does  not  have  to  assume  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  Quinquennial  Catalog,  to  take  from  the  floating  balance  and  add  to 
the  permanent  fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  taken  from  the  permanent 
fund  to  pay  for  the  gift  to  President  Seelye. 

4.  To  assume  the  clerical  expenses  connected  with  the  compiling  of  the 
Quinquennial  Catalog  and  to  make  an  effort  to  induce  the  college  to  pay  for 
the  printing. 

5.  Whereas  the  Association  voted  at  its  last  annual  meeting  that  $2,500 
for  the  furnishing  the  reading  room  in  the  library  be  taken  from  the  Seelye 
Memorial  Fund,  the  Association  petitions  the  trustees  to  call  this  room  the 
Seelye  Reading  Room.     (The  trustees  granted  this  petition.) 

6.  To  appropriate  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  given  to  Miss  Grace  P.  Fuller 
'03,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  her  work  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Quarterly. 

Miss  Nina  E.  Browne  '82  reported  on  the  collection  of  alumnae  publications 
and  an  appropriation  of  ten  dollars  was  voted  to  her  to  continue  the  collection. 

Objects  for  which  the  Association  might  work  were  reported  as  follows : 
A  new  gymnasium,  by  Miss  McFadden  '98  and  Miss  Padgham  '98 ;  a  new 
biological  building,  by  Miss  James  '04 ;  an  increased  endowment  fund,  by 
Mrs.  Noyes  '81 ;  travelling  graduate  fellowship,  by  Miss  Calkins  '85. 

After  some  discussion  the  Association  voted, — 

1.  To  leave  the  object  for  which  the  Association  shall  work  to  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  executive  committe,  this  committee  to  hold  a 
meeting  before  the  end  of  Commencement  week,  which  shall  be  open  to  all 
alumnae. 

2.  To  place  the  balance  of  the  Seelye  Memorial  Fund  with  the  L.  Clark 
Seelye  Library  Fund . 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Condensed  from  the  minutes  of  Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson  by  Elizabeth  Fay 
Whitney,  Secretary. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  LEAVENS 

118A  Ruling,  China,  September  2,  1910. 
Dear  Smith  Girls  : 

Last  spring  when  you  were  busy  with  Junior  Prom  and  Commencement, 
we,  too,  were  busy  with  events  of  just  as  great  importance  to  our  Chinese 
college  students.  Perfectly  good  American  college  stunts  they  were,  a  Glee 
Club  Concert  and  an  Athletic  Meet,  and  a  Summer  Conference. 

The  Glee  Club  Concert  was  an  event  not  only  for  the  students  themselves, 
but  for  all  Peking,  where  it  was  held,  for  it  was  the  first  time,  in  North 
China,  at  least,  that  men  and  women  students  appeared  on  the  stage  together 
in  an  entertainment.  The  concert  was  given  by  the  clubs  of  the  men's  col- 
lege in  Tungchou  and  the  girls'  college  in  Peking.  Many  were  the  prepara- 
tions beforehand,  for  besides  the  rehearsals,  there  was  the  important  question 
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i if  di .  B8.     in  our  Western  •    thai  < '■ 

olothes  are  all  exactly  alike,  but  not  at  all.     Color,  material,  trixnmin 
even  ou1  make  ■  great  variety.     Jnsl  now  women  Ing  quite  scant 

garments  with  very  ti  ultra  ones,  tro 

instead  of  hound  in  ai  ilif  ankle.    <  >f  conrse  the  old  women  who  d«>  Dot 
oare  mnch  about  Btyle,  still  w  bs  with  big  sleeves.    Theqn 

■t  entirely  on  were  certain  regulations  In  regard  to 

the  dress  in  which  women  students  .shall  appear  in  public.     The  girls  were 

all  alike  in  blue  with  a  little  black  trimming,  and  the  hoys  in  white,  as  much 
of  a  contrast  to  an  American  Glee  Cluh  as  one  could  well  imagine.  A  con 
trast,  too,  in  their  embarrassment  as  the  two  lines  filed  upon  the  platform, 
with  eyes  carefully  turned  away  from  each  other.  It  was  perfectly  proper, 
as  the  presidents  of  the  two  colleges  sat  between  the  two  clubs  as  chaperones. 
You  would  have  recognized  all  the  tunes,  but  could  you  have  understood  the 
words  :  you  would  have  seen  that  the  songs  had  not  been  translated  but  new 
Chinese  words  composed  to  fit  the  tunes.  Such  sentiments  as  "  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes"  would  not  appeal  to  the  Chinese.  The  audience  was 
as  interesting  as  the  performers,  for  invitations  had  been  sent  to  foreigners 
and  Chinese  and  the  place  was  crowded.  Delegates  from  the  government 
schools  listened  with  interest,  and  many  conservative  persons  with  curiosity, 
to  this  rather  radical  performance.  One  official  said  afterwards  that  he  had 
come  in  a  doubtful  frame  of  mind,  but  he  could  find  "not  an  eyelash  of 
criticism." 

The  athletic  meet  was  of  course  only  for  the  boys,  a  government  college 
from  Tientsin  contending  against  them.  Here  the  long  gowns  were  cast 
aside  and  the  costumes  were  not  unlike  athletes  at  home.  You  even  saw  a 
man  running  with  his  queue  between  his  teeth  or  with  it  describing  parabolic 
curves  while  he  pole  vaulted.  It  adds  to  the  effect  and  does  not  hurt  the 
action.  It  was  a  great  day  for  our  school  girls,  too,  to  stand  under  an  awn- 
ing of  matting  and  watch  these  wonderful  sights.  It  was  still  more  of  an 
experience  to  a  few  wives  and  children  of  the  athletes  who  lived  near  enough 
to  come,  and  to  the  older  women  who  stood  up  on  their  tiny  feet  and  got 
excited  when  our  side  scored.  The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  afternoon 
was  when,  almost  at  the  end,  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  escorting  an  official 
chair  dashed  up,  and  out  stepped  old  General  Horse,  straight  from  the  train 
which  had  brought  him  back  from  a  day's  business  in  Peking.  He  looked 
like  a  benevolent  grandfather  as  he  sat  in  the  booth  awarding  the  medals. 
It  was  an  odd  combination  of  new  and  old  to  see  this  dignified  Chinese  gen- 
tleman handing  athletic  prizes  to  youths  in  far  from  complete  Chinese  cos- 
tume, their  best  gowns,  white  linen,  or  pale  blue  silk,  as  the  case  might  be. 
slipped  over  their  running  togs  and  flapping  around  their  bare  legs.  They 
made  their  manners  in  proper  style,  while  the  band  played  indigenous  dirge- 
like music  or  foreign  patriotic  airs.  The  day  ended  with  some  good  cheering 
and  college  songs. 

A  week  after  the  close  of  college,  (not  Commencement,  for  that  is  in  the 
winter,)  over  a  hundred  men  from  the  colleges  of  the  north  and  a  few  dele- 
gates from  other  sections,  gathered  for  a  Summer  Conference.  It  was  very 
much  like  Northfield  or  Silver  Bay,  with  Bible  classes,  platform  talks,  dele- 
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gation  meetings,  and  Sunset  meetings.  Conferences  have  been  held  here  for 
several  years  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  this  year  the  interest  was  deeper  and 
stronger  than  it  ever  has  been  before.  This  was  because  of  meetings  that 
had  been  held  in  the  spring  here  and  in  Peking,  by  Pastor  Ting,  a  man  who 
has  had  wonderful  success  in  leading  men  to  face  the  question  of  their  life 
work.  Seventy- eight  of  our  students  had  decided,  in  many  cases  at  the  cost 
of  long-cherished  ambitions,  to  devote  themselves  to  Christian  work.  Those 
of  this  number  who  were  at  the  conference  and  others  from  other  schools 
became  the  nucleus  for  a  Student  Volunteer  Movement  whose  first  object  is 
to  be  the  evangelization  of  China.  The  Movement  was  organized  with 
declaration  cards,  similar  to  ours  at  home,  and  Pastor  Ting  is  to  act  as  Trav- 
eling Secretary.  Ever  so  many  of  the  boys  were  not  satisfied  to  wait  until 
they  should  be  fully  prepared  to  preach,  but  begged  the  missionaries  near 
their  homes  to  let  them  help  in  the  villages  this  summer. 

The  fact  that  I  am  only  just  telling  you  of  things  that  happened  last  spring 
shows  that  I  have  been  rather  lazy  this  summer  in  these  beautiful  Ruling 
mountains.     Hoping  that  you  have  all  had  as  good  a  vacation  as  I  have,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Delia  Dickson  Leavens. 


PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Jane  Swenarton,  Dickinson  House, Northampton. 


'97. 


'99. 


'00. 


'OS. 


'09. 


Mrs.  J.  R.  McCall  (Belle  G.  Baldwin)  has  moved  to  9  Gladstone  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Ruth  Shephard  Phelps  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Italian  at  the 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Otelia  Cromwell  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Columbia  University 
in  June. 

Adalene  R.  Hill  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 
at  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Missouri. 

Ellis  Abbott  has  announced  her  engagement  to  R.  W.  Lardner  of  Niles, 
Michigan,  now  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff.     The  wedding  will  occur 
in  June. 
Louise  Comstock  will  be  married  to  Sanford  Taylor  Alden,  November  17, 

at  El  Paso,  Texas.     Address,  Piersoer,  Sonora,  Mexico  (K.  60). 
Ruth  Dietrich  is  studying  in  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
Gertrude  Gilbert  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Mary  Stevenson  is  taking  a  two-year  course  in  Hygiene  and  Physical 

Education  at  Wellesley  College. 
Eleanor  Upton  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Mass- 
achusetts. 
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'00.  Katharine  Wead  is  In  the  children's  department  of  bbe  Carnegie  Library, 

Pittsburg, 

Annie  Wheelock  is  at  the  School  of  Social  Workers.  Boflton. 
'10.     Helen  Alcott  is  taking  a  course  at  the  New  York  State  Normal  ( Sollege 

in  Albany. 

Mary  Alexander's  address  is  6518  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  liiasonri. 

Sidney  Baldwin  is  working  on  dramatic  construction  for  children  under 
Miss  Caroline  Crawford  of  Columbia  She  is  also  studying  pantomimes 
with  Madame  Alberti.    Address.  503  West  121st  Street,  New  York. 

Bernice  Barber  is  one  of  this  winter's  debutantes  in  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota.    Address,  2311  Pillsbury  Avenue. 

Martha  Barber  is  studying  at  home  and  taking  special  courses  at  Me- 
chanics Institute,  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Grace  Brings  is  substituting  in  the  local  schools  of  her  home  town,  In- 
dustry. New  York. 

Elsie  N.  Briley's  address  is  1S93  Pacific  Street.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Grace  E.  Burnham  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Maude  E.  Bushnell's  engagement  to  Clarence  W.  Green  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Agnes  R.  Carter  is  acting  as  Assistant  Chemist  in  the  City  Laboratory 
and  is  studying  English  and  German  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Gertrude  Chandler  plans  to  go  abroad  in  January. 

Miriam  E.  Clay  is  teaching  Algebra,  Geometry,  American  History,  Biol- 
ogy and  Drawing  in  the  High  School  of  Maraltson,  New  York. 

Beulah  V.  Cole  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the  High  School 
at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  During  the  summer  she  was  matron  at  the 
Shepherd  Knapp  Home,  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Cassie  P.  Crane  is  expecting  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Harriet  and  Marion  Crozier  have  been  spending  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Edith  Cutter  is  doing  a  little  tutoring  in  connection  with  a  private  school 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Dauchy  is  to  marry  Julius  A.  Tyigel  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. 

Margaret  A.  Dieter  is  nursery  governess  for  the  three  grandchildren  of 
ex-President  Seelye,  the  children  of  Dr.  Walter  C.  Seelye.  Address, 
66  William  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Ethel  R.  Dugan  is  teaching  History  and  English  in  Ronaverte  High 
School.     Address,  Ronaverte,  West  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Eddy  is  assistant  in  the  Secretary's  office  at  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  Boston.  Address,  264  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Anne  Garnett's  address  is  619  North  3rd  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Laura  M.  Graham  is  studying  Music  at  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
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'10.     Josie  M.  Griffin's  address  for  1910-11  is  Delevan,  New  York. 

Maud  B.  Hammond  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Bryant  and  Stratton 
School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  B.  Harding  is  teaching  in  schools  in  Whitehall,  New  York. 

Elsie  Hastings  has  been  travelling  abroad  this  summer. 

Florence  C.  Hauxhurst  is  studying  music  at  home. 

Margaret  Haynes  is  studying  French  and  German  at  the  College  of  Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Norma  A.  Hoblit's  engagement  to  Charles  H.  Woods  of  Carlinsville,  Illi- 
nois, has  been  announced. 

Ida  R.  Holliday  is  one  of  this  winter's  debutantes  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Florence  Holmes  is  taking  a  course  at  the  State  Library  School  at  Al- 
bany, New  York. 

Eleanor  B.  Hutchinson  is  continuing  her  art  studies  and  doing  illustrating. 

Gladys  Inglehart's  address  for  1910-11  is  42  Lafayette  Avenue,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey. 
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WALTER  DAVID  DEPUE  HADZSITS 

CHARLES   DOWNER   HAZEN 

Professor  Walter  David  Depue  Hadzsits  died  in  Hartford, 
July  29,  1910,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  born  in  Detroit 
September  22,  1874.  Graduating  from  the  Detroit  High  School, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1898  and  of  A.  M.  in  1899.  During  the 
following  year  he  was  Assistant  in  Latin  at  the  University. 
From  1900  to  1901  he  was  a  student  in  the  American  School  for 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  Returning  to  this  country  he  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1902. 
There  he  served  the  following  year  as  Instructor  in  Latin.  From 
1903  to  1904  he  was  Professor  of  Latin  in  Wittenberg  College. 
In  1904  he  came  to  Smith  as  Instructor  in  Latin,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  Latin.  At  the  time 
of  his  deatli  he  was  at  work  upon  a  book  on  "  The  Theory  and 
the  Practice  of  the  Worship  of  the  Roman  Emperors"  for  which 
he  had  for  many  years  been  making  elaborate  research.  Those 
who  knew  the  soundness  of  his  scholarship  will  recognize  the 
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loss  to  classical  learning  caused  by  his  sudden  and  untimely 
death. 

Smith  College  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  influences.  In  bril- 
liancy and  vivacity  of  mind,  in  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
character,  in  depth  and  sincerity  of  affection,  in  instinctive  and 
passionate  love  of  all  that  is  most  solid  and  precious  in  the 
world,  he  was  wonderfully  equipped  for  a  career  that  would  be 
an  honor  to  his  calling  and  of  subtle  and  manifold  beneficence 
to  others.  No  man  ever  had  a  higher  conception  of  the  immeas- 
urable opportunities  offered  by  his  profession  as  a  means  of 
unceasing  service  to  others  and  of  personal  enrichment.  He 
possessed  the  first  attribute  of  a  scholar,  a  high  and  jealous 
regard  for  scholarship,  a  prompt  and  vigorous  scorn  of  all  intel- 
lectual pretentiousness  and  shallowness.  Thorough,  solid,  criti- 
cal and  keen,  he  never  in  the  slightest  degree  sacrificed  the 
sovereign  claims  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  any  of  the  easy 
and  hollow  successes  which  come  from  temporizing  and  com- 
promising with  the  world.  Mr.  Hadzsits  held  high  the  fine 
traditions  of  a  profession  rich  in  fine  traditions.  Devoting 
endless  thought  to  preparation  for  his  class-room,  he  was  lavish 
of  the  time  and  energy  which  he  gave  to  his  students.  Many 
who  read  these  lines  will  recognize  their  literal  exactness  and 
will  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  measure  of  their  own  indebt- 
edness. 

To  many  his  courses  were  the  revealing  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  In  his  teaching  it  was  the  thought,  the  spirit,  the 
life  represented  in  ancient  literature  that  he  sought  to  seize 
and  did  seize.  The  result  was  extraordinary  vividness  and 
vitality  in  presentation.  The  gift  which  he  possessed  in  an 
altogether  exceptional  degree  of  identifying  himself  with  an- 
other personality,  of  appropriating,  with  an  intense  and  sure 
imagination,  a  period  of  time  long  vanished,  enabled  him  to 
present  to  his  students  the  ancient  world  as  still  vibrant,  as  a 
nerve-giving  force  in  the  present  age.  It  was  not  an  ancient  or 
alien  civilization  that  he  described  ;  it  was  simply  a  chapter  out 
of  human  life,  of  the  activity  of  man,  a  record  of  struggle  and 
aspiration,  of  noble  doubt  and  noble  faith.  The  most  modern 
of  men  in  his  tastes  and  qualities,  which  tingled  with  our  elec- 
tric atmosphere,  the  ancient  world  was  just  as  fresh  and  actual 
to  him  as  the  modern  because  it  presented  the  same  human 
race  trying  with  the  same  variety  of  effort  and  result  to  pene- 
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trate  the  same  insistent  and  baffling  mystery  that  Burrounds  it. 

Indeed   vividness  and   vitality  were   his  most    Salient   eliar.i 

istics.     UN  was  a  nature  of  Light  and  flame.    Quick,  ent] 

.    radiant,    imaginative,   Bensitivel} 
impressions,  his  nature  was  •  ixpanding,  and  attaining 

re.      Everything  he  did  or  said  led  the  same 

ant,  buoy aii' 
Qess  of  his  soul  enl 
tie  of  lift 

ereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  deatb,  for  which  we  pant : 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  wa: 

.escribe  him  truthfully  and  the  unutterabl 
of  it  all  is  that  the  end  came  in  the  very  Hush  of  rapid  fruition, 
when  all  his  emotional  aud  intellectual  faculties  were  merg- 
ing into  complete  harmony.  Those  who  felt  the  glow  of  his 
cious  of  an  irreparable  loss.  And  they  are 
many.  For  he  had  a  genius  for  friendship.  Identifying  him- 
self always  and  completely  with  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hope^ 
and  aspirations,  the  disappointments  and  regrets  of  his  friends 
ough  they  were  his  own,  as  indeed  they  were,  his  power  of 
feeling,  deepened  by  his  own  sorrows,  gave  him  a  wonderful 
comprehension  of  his  friends  and  of  the  beaut}7  of  his  relation- 
ship to  them. 

I  think  his  finest  quality  was  his  genuine  and  ready  sympathy 
for  those  who  were  in  trouble.  Mauy  were  the  acts  of  exquisite 
thoughtfuluess  by  which  he  helped  others  on  their  way.  Though 
ending  so  early,  his  life  seems  to  me  one  of  singular  perfection. 
Shot  through  and  through  with  idealism,  it  expressed  itself  in 
love  of  friends,  love  of  truth,  love  of  music.  Its  natural  utter- 
ance was  in  these  forms  of  pure  beauty.  A  life  like  this  moves 
one  to  great  and  silent  sorrow,  to  great  and  silent  pride. 


THE  QUEST 

ADELAIDE  W.    PETERSON 

Long  ago,  in  the  days  when  fairies  still  haunted  the  earth, 
and  had  not  yet  been  banished  by  the  growing  skepticism  of 
man,  there  lived  a  young  prince.  This  prince  had  studied 
much,  and  had  read  all  the  books  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  said,  and 
could  speak  the  languages  of  all  the  courts  which  his  father 
visited,  and  which  visited  their  land.  He  knew  the  names  of 
every  plant  and  flower,  and  the  history  of  every  kingdom.  He 
was  a  dutiful  son,  and  learned  all  that  his  father  wished  him 
to  learn  about  managing  the  kingdom,  and  yet — the  old  king 
sighed  when  he  looked  at  him.  One  day,  as  the  king  was  sitting 
thinking  of  the  prince,  his  son's  fairy  godmother  appeared 
before  him  and  said  : 

"  Oh  King,  why  are  you  sad  ?  " 

"  I  am  sad,"  replied  the  king,  ''because  my  son  can  never  be 
a  true  king. " 

"Why,  how  now  ?  "  said  the  fairy.  "  Did  I  not  give  him  intel- 
lect, did  I  not  give  him  the  understanding  of  a  king  ?  Have  I 
not  taught  him  what  a  king  should  know,  as  I  promised  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  father,  "  when  my  son  was  born  you  told  me 
to  choose  what  gift  to  bestow  upon  my  child  and  I  said  '  intel- 
lect,' for  I  thought,  '  Now  my  son  shall  be  a  wise  king/  Well," 
said  the  father  sadly,  "  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  I  wish  I  could 
choose  again." 

"  What  would  you  choose  ?"  asked  the  fairy. 

"A  heart  and  soul ! "  cried  the  king.  "  My  son  does  what  is 
right,  because  his  reason  bids  him.  He  obeys  me  because  he 
knows  it  is  wise,  not  because  he  loves  me.  He  is  not  moved  at 
grief  or  pain,  but  respects  it.  He  loves  no  friend  and  only 
seeks  his  books.  His  mind  is  noble,  therefore  he  will  do  no 
wrong.  But  can  such  a  man  be  king  ?  Can  he  feel  the  inter- 
ests, joys  and  sorrows  of  his  people  ?  He  will  rule  justly,  but 
too  harshly.  The  people  will  not  love  him,  for  he  will  not 
love  them." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  fairy,  "  has  the  prince  been  always  happy  ?" 


"Always,"  said  the  king. 
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"Ah,"  said  the  fairy.     Suddenly  she  cried :   "Oh   Ki- 
me  your  son  for  one  year  and  all  will  be  well." 

The  ki  Bed,   for  hie  heart  was  sore,  ami  so  tin;  fairy 

lefl  him. 

Then  .-he  Bought  the  prince  ami  said,  "Come,  godson,  we 
going  on  a  long  journey." 

""A  long  journey  ?     Why  ?"  lie  a^ked. 

"  To  find  your  heart  and  soul/' 

"  What,"  cried  the  prince,  "  liave  I  no  heart  nor  soul  ?" 

'*  Ygb,"  said  the  fairy,  "but  we  must  find  them."  And  as 
she  looked  into  his  young  face,  she  knew  the  quest  would  be 
successful. 

The}'  set  forth  upon  their  journey  immediately,  as  the  prince 
had  implicit  faith  in  his  godmother's  wisdom.  The  dusk  of 
twilight  was  mantling  the  land  as  they  left  the  castle,  and 
entered  the  deep  forest  which  surrounded  it.  The  fireflies  were 
flitting  hither  and  thither  among  the  lower  branches  of  the 
s,  but  at  the  approach  of  the  fairy  they  came  toward  her, 
and  flew  before  her  in  one  group,  as  if  to  light  her  path. 

"  See,"  cried  the  fairy,  "  my  little  caudles  know  me,  and  help 
us  find  our  way." 

"  They  do  little  good,"  said  the  prince.  "  Do  they  not  bother 
you  flitting  incessantly  before  your  eyes  ?" 

The  fairy  turned  to  her  godson.  "  My  son,"  she  said  gently, 
"these  little  flies  are  giving  all  their  light  to  help  us,  even  as 
the  bright  sun  by  day.  They  cannot  do  what  he  does,  but  their 
wish  to  help  is  as  great  as  his,  and  we  should  measure  a  good 
deed  by  the  intention,  not  by  the  result." 

As  they  walked  on  and  on,  the  bright  moon  shone  down 
lovingly  upon  them  through  the  interlaced  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  the  stars  came  forth,  one  by  one,  to  proclaim  the 
beauty  of  the  night. 

"See,"  said  the  fairy,  "how  calm  and  restful  is  the  beauty  of 
the  moon." 

"To  think  it  is  only  a  dried-up  planet,"  said  the  prince. 

The  fairy  laughed  softly.  "  Nay."  she  said,  "it  is  no  dried- 
up  planet,  but  one  of  the  Creator's  healers.  Its  cool,  translu- 
cent rays  steal  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  soothe  the  pain  and 
wounds  inflicted  by  mankind.  The  stars,  too,  with  their  celes- 
tial music  of  the  spheres,  softly  sing  to  man  to  wash  away  the 
care  and  turmoil  of  the  day.     But  men  do  not  always  hear  their 
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music.     The  purest  hearts  are  those  which  hear  the  harmonies 
most  clearly,  for  sin  deafens  men  to  the  sublimest  music." 

"I  cannot   hear  any  music,   godmother,"  cried   the   prince. 
"  Have  I  then  sinned  ?" 
"  No,"  said  the  fairy.     "  You  will  some  day  hear  the  melody." 
They  traveled  on  and  on  in  the  night  for  many  hours,  until 
they  reached  the  middle  of  the  forest. 

"  I  can  walk  no  more,"  said  the  prince.  "  I  am  weary,  god- 
mother, so  weary." 

"  Lie  down  and  sleep,  then,"  said  the  fairy,  "  I  will  watch." 
So  the  prince  lay  down  and  slept.  The  fairy  looked  lovingly 
at  him.  "You  have  much  to  learn,  my  son,"  she  said  softly, 
"and  we  have  far  to  go."  Then  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  a 
chariot  appeared  drawn  by  a  million  gay-colored  butterflies, 
whose  wings  glittered  in  the  moonlight.  A  band  of  fairies 
came  and  gently  lifted  the  prince  into  the  chariot  at  a  sign  from 
the  godmother.  She  mounted  beside  him.  "To  the  Land  of 
Love,  my  butterflies,"  she  said,  and  slowly  raising  their  wings, 
they  bore  the  prince  and  fairy  out  into  the  night,  over  the 
moon-silvered  treetops,  toward  the  magic  land. 

II 

When  the  prince  awoke,  he  found  himself  lying  on  a  bank  of 
ferns  and  flowers.  He  sat  up  and  looked  about  him  in  wonder. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  permeated  with  a  pale  rose  light,  which 
shed  its  subdued  lustre  over  fields  and  fields  of  gay-colored 
flowers  ;  over  poppies  which  drooped  their  soporific  heads  in 
salute  to  the  caressing  wind  ;  over  virgin  lilies  and  roses,  and 
shy  little  violets.  The  prince  could  see  the  sparkle  of  streams 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  flowers,  over  which  bright- 
coated  birds  and  inconstant  butterflies  hovered.  The  prince 
arose  and  sought  to  find  his  godmother.  He  wandered  along  a 
path  which  led  among  the  flowers  and  came  to  a  little  glade, 
where  tall  willows  drooped  over  a  cool,  refreshing  pond  and 
almost  touched  the  lilies  floating  on  its  surface.  The  prince 
stopped  on  the  bank  and  looked  for  the  fairy  in  vain.  He  was 
about  to  turn  and  go  in  another  direction  when  he  saw  a  white- 
robed  maiden  sitting  on  the  low-hanging  branch  of  a  willow, 
arranging  some  flowers  for  a  wreath.  She  was  unaware  of  his 
presence,  and  suddenly,  having  finished  her  wreath,  she  came 
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to  the  water'  and  using  the  pond  as  a  mirror,  placed  the 

and  of  poppies  in  her  Boft,  dark  hair.      She  langhed  gaily 

when  she  saw  h<  ited  image.      As  she  did  so  she  saw  tlie 

prince  and  blushed  in  confusion,  bu1  Bhe  did  not  drop  her  eyes 

ro  his.  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  for  a  long  time  they  stood 

thus  gazing  at  each   other.      The  fairy  godmother,  who  was 

ling  near,  invi  nble,  smiled  wisely. 

The  prince  approached  the  maiden  and  said,  "Fair  maid,  do 
you  know  this  land  ?  1  am  sure  it  is  no  part  of  my  father's 
kingdom,  and  1  am  wandering  a  stranger  here." 

'•  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  maid.  "  I,  too,  am  a  stranger.  Last 
night  I  was  in  my  father's  paiace,  and  this  morning  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  here.     I  cannot  understand.*' 

Then  the  prince  told  the  maiden  of  his  godmother,  and  said 
she  would  know  what  kingdom  it  was  if  he  could  but  find  her. 
Thus  they  became  friends  and  talked  long,  forgetting  they  were 
strangers  in  an  unknown  realm.  They  wandered  among  the 
flowers  and  the  prince  carried  those  the  princess — for  she  was  a 
princess — picked . 

"  What  is  your  favorite  flower  ?"  he  asked. 

"The  love-cup,"  she  replied,  as  she  held  forth  a  poppy. 

"  Oh,  the  papaver  somniferum,"  he  said. 

"'  Xay,"  cried  the  princess  gaily,  "  a  love-cup.  The  red  is  the 
heart's  blood,  and  the  odor  is  the  balm  of  love." 

"  It  is  my  favorite,  too,"  he  said.  And  again  would  the  god- 
mother have  smiled,  had  she  heard  it,  and  perhaps  she  did. 

The  prince  and  princess  strayed  on  and  on,  and  the  more  they 
talked  the  more  fair  the  prince  thought  the  maid,  and  the  wiser 
and  handsomer  she  thought  the  prince.  At  length  they  seated 
themselves  beneath  a  large  shade  tree,  in  whose  branches  the 
birds  were  twittering  and  warbling,  and  the  prince  said  : 

"  How  sweet  the  birds  sing  in  this  land  !  At  home  we  have 
birds,  but—" 

And  this  time  the  fairy  laughed  outright.  Then  she  decided 
to  appear  before  them  and  they  saw  her  approaching  as  if  look- 
ing for  some  one. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  godson,"  she  cried.  "I  have  searched 
everywhere." 

Then  the  prince  told  her  of  his  search,  and  of  his  meeting 
with  the  princess,  who  also  was  lost.  The  fairy  godmother 
called  the  princess,  and  said  kindly  : 
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"My  child,  we  three  shall  travel  together,  for  I,  too,  know 
not  where  we  are,  but  we  shall  find  the  way." 

Reader,  forgive  this  lie,  for  you  see  the  godmother  was  only  a 
poor  fairy  and  not  a  truth-telling,  prosaic  mortal. 

The  three  wandered  for  days  and  weeks,  and  j^et  could  find 
no  trace  of  their  way.  The  fairy  godmother  would  often  grow 
tired  on  their  journey,  and  would  send  the  prince  and  princess 
to  search  alone  some  trace  of  the  way,  and  when  she  had  been 
left  alone  she  would  laugh  softly  to  herself,  and  say,  "One 
quest  is  nearly  done." 

One  day  when  the  princess  had  grown  weary  and  lay  sleeping 
the  prince  came  and  stood  by  the  fairy. 

"Oh  godmother,"  he  cried,  "how  beautiful  is  this  world! 
See  the  color  and  life,  and  hear  the  music  of  the  birds  !  How 
they  all  try  to  please  us  !  Can  we  not  stay  here  always  ?  What 
need  of  searching  for  my  heart  and  soul  ?  Eternal  joy  is  here," 
and  involuntarily  he  glanced  toward  the  sleeping  princess.  He 
saw  that  her  head  was  resting  against  a  stone,  and  he  took  off 
his  mantle  and  made  a  pillow  for  her.  ■  Then  he  returned  to 
seek  an  answer  to  his  question,  but  the  fairy  had  fallen  asleep. 

After  a  while  the  godmother  awoke  and  looked  for  the  prince. 
She  saw  him  gently  kissing  the  forehead  of  the  still  sleeping 
princess.  Then  he  looked  up  and  perceived  his  godmother 
watching  him. 

"  Godmother,"  he  cried,  "  I  love  the  princess,  I  wish  her  for 
my  queen." 

Then  suddenly  a  light  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  cried  joyously, 
"  Godmother,  I  have  a  heart ;  we  need  not  search  for  it  ! " 

"  No,  it  has  been  found,"  said  the  fairy. 

As  the  two  lovers  were  sleeping,  tired  after  another  day's 
wandering,  the  fairy  said  to  herself,  "One-third  of  the  year  is 
finished  ;  the  other  search  must  begin.  The  princess  shall 
return  to  her  father  and  this  shall  be  but  as  a  dream  to  her. 
And  my  godson  ?  He  must  become  a  king."  She  clapped  her 
hands  as  once  before  and  again  came  the  same  chariot  drawn 
by  the  butterflies.  The  prince  was  lifted  into  the  chariot  and 
the  fairy  godmother  said  : 

"  To  the  Land  of  Sorrow,  my  butterflies." 
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III 

When  the  butterflies  bad  flown  bul  a  short  time,  they  aligh 

for   the   Land  of  Sorrow  is  very  ne;:r   to  thai 

fairies  placed   the  prince  od  the  ground,  and   the  fairy 

mother  said  softly  to  herself,  "You  have  found  your  heart,  my 
prince,  and  your  soul  is  very  near,  but  you  must  find  it.     You 
love  one.     You  share  her  joys  and  sorrows,  but  you  must  I 
to  think  of  everyone,  to  have  a  heart  for  all  humanity.      The 
beauties  of  nature  are  yours,  but  the  infinite  beauty  of  mankind, 
felt  only  by  the  soul,  must  you  realize  before  you  can  be  a  k 
And  now,  farewell  for  a  time.     For  he  who  travels  in  the  Land 
of  Sorrow,  must  journey  alone."      So  saying  she  vanished 
the  air. 

When  the  prince  awoke  this  time,  he  found  himself  in  impene- 
trable darkness.     He  groped  about  and  called  the  princess 
his  godmother,  but  received  no  reply.      He  arose,  and  endeav- 
ored to  find  his  way  through  the  black  night.     The  path  ber 
his  feet  was  rough  and  stony.      At  every  step  his  feet  were 
bruised  by  rocks  and  stones,  and  his  clothes  were  torn  by  the 
briers  and  brambles  which  seemed  to  stretch  forth  their  thorny 
arms  to  hold  him,  as  he  passed  in  the  darkness.      He  called 
again  and  again  upon  the  princess  and  fairy,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  wandered  for  hours  and  hours  in  this  land  where  everything 
seemed  deserted.      There  was  no  sound,   save  for  a  few  half- 
stifled  groans  and  sighs,  which  seemed  to  be  borne  on  the  wi 
of  a  noiseless  wind. 

At  last,  baffled  and  bewildered  by  his  sudden  transportation 
into  this  land  by  an  unknown  power,  heartsick  with  dread  that 
the  princess  was  alone,  physically  exhausted  by  his  rough  jour- 
ney, the  prince  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  came  to 
consciousness,  he  remained  half-dazed  by  the  fail.  He  could 
not  understand  his  plight  nor  realize  his  loss  of  the  princess. 
Where  was  his  godmother  ?  Had  she  forgotten  him  ?  It 
seemed  so.  Then  with  a  rush  his  senses  returned  and  he  started 
up  wildly  to  seek  the  princess.  As  he  thought  of  the  night 
when  the  fireflies  had  flown  before  his  godmother,  he  said  Badly  : 

"If  they  were  only  here  now  to  light  my  way,  how  much 
good  they  would  do." 

For  days  and  weeks  the  prince  wandered  in  the  land,  strug- 
gling on  amidst  the  dense  thickets  and  interlocked  branches  of 
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low  trees  in  the  awful  quiet  of  eternal  night.  At  times  he  was 
attacked  by  some  unseen  foe  with  whom  he  fought  long  and 
hard,  until  his  enemy  seemed  to  vanish  in  the  air,  and  some- 
times he  saw  pale  shadows  which  brushed  past  him,  moaning 
like  suffering  children.  After  the  prince  had  wandered  for 
many  months,  living  on  berries  plucked  in  the  darkness  and 
drinking  the  dark  water  of  noiseless  streams,  he  lay  down  one 
night,  heartsick  and  weary.  As  he  lay  there,  he  cried  aloud  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow,  "  Shall  I  never  find  her  again  ?" 

And  a  voice  that  seemed  near  him  answered,  "  Seek  no  more, 
for  she  is  lost  forever.  Aye.  never  shalt  thou  see  her  more." 
And  like  the  moaning  of  a  troubled  sea  came  the  echo,  "  Never.  '' 

For  many  hours  the  prince  lay  there  silent,  motionless.  But 
in  those  hours  of  anguish,  the  quest  was  drawing  to  its  end. 

After  the  prince  knew  he  would  never  again  see  the  princess, 
he  roved  about  dazed  and  heart-broken,  but  as  he  ever  walked 
on  and  on,  the  pale  things  that  flitted  by  him  became  more 
distinct,  and  he  saw  they  were  human  beings  with  weary  faces 
and  sad  eyes,  ever  wandering  on  and  on  to  seek  the  end  of  the 
Land  of  Sorrow.  Once,  after  a  long  day's  wandering,  he 
climbed  laboriously  a  high  hill,  and  stood  looking  down,  peering 
through  the  inky  blackness.  He  perceived  these  poor  beings  so 
weary,  so  heart-tired,  struggling  on  and  on,  and  he  cried  : 

"You,  too,  are  beings  who  have  sorrowed.  You  have  lost 
some  one  too.  Oh.  I  pity  you,  I  pity  you  !  If  I  could  only 
help  you  ! " 

No  sooner  had  he  said  these  words  than  a  black  mist  seemed 
to  part  and  roll  away,  and  a  single  bright  star  shone  down  from 
the  clear  heaven  into  the  upturned  face  of  the  prince.  His 
heart  leapt  with  joy  as  he  saw  this  emblem  of  hope  and  light, 
and  he  cried  : 

"  Now  I  shall  find  my  way,''  and  looking  down  on  the  pale 
beings,  "you.  too,  I  shall  help  you  find  your  way,  my  brothers 
and  sisters.'" 

The  sky  was  growing  clearer  and  clearer.  Every  object  could 
be  distinguished  and  the  prince  saw  a  wide  path  before  him. 
He  took  it,  and  after  walking  for  hours,  he  came  to  a  high  wall 
on  the  gate  of  which  was  written,  "Ye  who  have  been  in  the 
Land  of  Sorrow  rejoice,  for  this  gate  leads  to  your  own  world 
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again/'    The  prince  was  about  bo  rush  and  open  the  gate  v 
he  thought  of  the  other  Borrowers.     Like  a  streak  of  Lightning 
he  sped  back  over  the  path,  grown  smooth  beneath  his  feet,  to 
aid  his  fellow  beings.      The  whole  sky  was  now  studded  with 
stars,  and  every  one  smiled  down  upon  him. 

The  princ(    stayed  long  to  help  others  find  their  way.      He 

aided  the  feeble  and  tired,  and  carried  in  his  arms  those  who 
were  too  weak  to  tread  the  path.  So  he  travelled  with  them 
until  they  reached  the  gate,  where  each  blessed  him  as  he  passed 
over  the  barrier  into  the  other  world.  Every  hour  the  sky  grew 
lighter,  until  it  was  almost  as  bright  as  day  to  him.  To  the 
others  it  was  still  night. 

After  he  had  remained  for  many  moons  helping  others,  he 
was  one  night  standing  on  the  same  hill  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  star.  As  he  stood  there  he  seemed  to  hear  a  soft  sound 
hovering  about  him.  It  grew  louder  and  louder  until  it  seemed 
a  swell  of  melody,  sweeter  than  any  mortal  music,  sustaining 
in  its  celestial  harmony  a  note  of  triumphant  joy.  The  prince 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  the  stars.  His  whole  being 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  joy  as  he  cried,  "Godmother,  if  you 
only  knew  !     I  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres  ! " 

As  he  spoke  a  soft  rosy  light  shone  before  him,  and  his  god- 
mother appeared,  her  kind  eyes  bright  with  joy.  The  prince 
saw  her  and  cried,  "  It  is  you  !     I  have  found  you  !  " 

"And  your  soul,"  she  said. 

The  prince  and  his  godmother  were  nearing  the  castle  of  his 
father.  She  had  told  hirn  that  the  king  needed  him,  and  that 
he  must  come  home.  Together  they  had  walked  through  the 
gate  into  his  own  land  again,  where  the  prince  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  beauty  of  his  own  world.  As  they  travelled  over  the 
country,  his  heart  was  torn  at  the  suffering  of  the  poor.  "When 
I  see  my  father,"  he  cried,  and  his  heart  swelled  with  love  for  the 
old  king,  "  I  shall  help  him  so  that  our  people  will  be  happier.'' 

And  the  fairy  godmother  smiled  for  joy. 

The  prince  for  a  few  years  helped  his  father  in  the  kingdom's 
affairs  until  the  old  man  died.  Then  he  became  king,  and  such 
a  king  as  his  father  had  wished  him  to  be.  Under  his  able 
hand  the  kingdom  prospered,  for  the  people's  welfare  was  the 
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king's.  Just  and  generous,  kind  and  gentle,  no  subject  feared 
king.  They  all  loved  him  and  obeyed  him.  His  soldiers  were 
staunch  and  loyal,  and  even  the  courtiers  nattered  him  for  love, 
and  not  self-interest.  The  king  was  happy  because  the  people 
were,  but  all  his  life  there  remained  a  shadow  of  sorrow  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  thought  of  the  princess  he  had  lost.  Many  times 
he  had  tried  to  understand  that  year  in  his  life,  but  the  fairy 
had  promised  him  that  some  hay  he  should  know  all,  and  so  he 
waited. 

One  night,  as  he  stood  on  a  little  balcony  looking  up  into  the 
heavens,  his  godmother  came  and  told  him  of  the  king's  regret, 
of  her  promise,  and  of  how  she  had  led  him  to  the  Lands  of 
Love  and  Sorrow  to  find  his  heart  and  soul. 

"And  you  did  it  all  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "In  the  Land  of  Love  you  found  your 
heart  and  in  the  Land  of  Sorrow  you  learned  what  pain  and 
anguish  are.  You  struggled  with  Doubt,  the  unseen  foe,  and 
when  you  had  suffered  long  enough  you  came  to  realize  the 
sorrows  of  others.  With  that  understanding  you  wished  to 
help  them  and  then — you  found  your  soul." 

"And  this  was  done  that  I  might  be  king  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  thank  you.     You  have  done  well,"  he  said  simply. 

"Yes,"  said  the  fairy,  "  I  have  done  well."  She  was  silent  a 
while,  then  continued,  "  My  son,  every  man  has  a  heart  and 
soul.  Some  find  them  without  searchiog  ;  some  do  not.  To  be 
a  king,  a  man  must  seek  them.  Finding  the  heart  is  easiest, 
and  most  men  do.  But  to  find  the  soul,  man  oft  must  journey 
in  a  strange  land.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  Land  of  Love,  where 
hearts  are  found  ;  sometimes  in  the  Land  of  Joy,  but  oftenest 
in  the  Land  of  Sorrow.  It  is  a  magic  land,  and  is  the  greatest 
gift  of  the  Creator  to  mankind." 

She  ceased,  and  silence  fell  between  them,  while  the  stars 
above  gave  their  music  to  the  winds,  to  be  wafted  to  the  souls 
of  men. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE 

MARIAS    [8ABEL   STORM 

Silent  and  white— and  in  the  midnight  tie! 

The  inoon  with  dancing  sparkles  lights  the  snow. 
The  stars  shine  cold  :  the  Tire-  are  trembling,  bare. 

Before  the  winds  that  hurry  to  and  fro. 

A  crystal  seal  has  closed  the  river's  life  ; 

It  lies  in  frozen  stillness,  and  the  weeds 
Bend  low  upon  its  banks  in  filigree 

Of  winter-brown,  above  the  rustling  reeds. 

Still  is  the  wood,  its  summer  children  fled. 

To  leave  its  age  all  desolate  and  gray. 
Only  the  timid  tarry  sprites,  the  mink, 

The  squirrel,  and  otter  brave  the  frost  to  stay. 

From  the  dim  sky,  a  Christmas  messenger, 
One  tiny,  starlike  snowflake  slowly  floats. 

The  world  waits  breathless — listening.     Sudden,  sweet, 
The  Christmas  chimes  peal  forth  their  silver  notes. 


CHRISTMAS  NIGHT 

EDITH   DYER   LEFFINGWELL 

The  doors  are  closed  on  the  last  "  good-byes," 

Fur  robes  are  tucked  up  tight. 
The  horses  are  pawing  and  prancing, 

And  it  is  Christmas  night. 

The  country  all  around  is  still, 

And  our  runners  creak  in  the  snow, 
Then  out  through  the  gate  in  the  frosted  hedge 

Like  the  wind,  and  away  we  go. 

A  snowy  blanket  bows  the  trees. 

The  sleigh-bells  tinkle  bright, 
There's  a  peace  in  the  land  and  a  peace  in  our  hearts, 

For  this  is  Christmas  night. 
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AN    INTRODUCTION 

ANITA   FAIRGRIEVE 

I  believe  it  is  deemed  expedient  by  those  who  are  versed  in 
such  things  that  a  hero  of  a  modern  novel  be  at  least  six  feet 
high,  and  as  nearly  a  yard  wide  as  possible.  With  this  thought 
dominating  my  being.  I  wended  my  way  through  the  small 
Maryland  village  where  I  was  stopping  by  chance,  and  kept  as 
sharp  an  outlook  about  me  as  was  compatible  with  the  mist  and 
the  mud.     I  was  going  to  write  a  modern  novel. 

What  little  things  turn  great  events  !  There  was  one  youth 
on  whom  the  benison  of  my  interest  had  fallen  at  the  railroad 
station  the  day  before,  and  it  was  with  a  vague  hope  of  meeting 
him  that  I  had  ventured  forth.  I  did  meet  him — and  his  mien 
was  still  as  romantic,  his  countenance  as  noble,  his  appearance 
as  prepossessing  as  one  might  wish,  but  alas  !  he  had  on  a  chain 
a  little  dog  attired  in  a  red  flannel  coat.  My  visions  of  him,  the 
adventures  through  which  I  was  to  guide  him,  and  the  happi- 
ness-ever-after which  was  to  be  his  lot  at  last,  melted  into  noth- 
ingness, i  could  not  immortalize  a  hero  who  was  attached  to  a 
dog.  Figuratively  attached,  affectionately  attached,  would 
have  been  all  very  well,  but  literally  attached,  led,  by  a  chain/ 
Not  unless  he  were  blind  could  I  permit  Adonis  such  indulgence 
—  and  this  Adonis  was  far  from  blind,  as  his  rather  supercilious 
eyes  hasted  to  inform  me. 

So  he,  and  the  dog.  and  the  waistcoat  (which  made  quite  a 
cheering  spot  in  the  gray  landscape,  and  which  1  forgive  for  that 
reason  only),  passed  on  down  the  street,  while  I  turned  a  corner 
and  walked  hurriedly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Indeed,  I 
almost  believe  I  scuttled  as  tho'  I  were  trying  to  get  away  from 
something,  yet  what  was  there  in  the  sight  of  an  undeniably 
good-looking  young  man  and  a  small  dog  protected  from  the 
damp,  to  put  one  to  flight  ? 

Now,  in  the  vision  of  a  rather  elderly  female  scuttling  along  a 
street  there  is  a  certin  element  calculated  to  make  even  the  least 
curious  of  mortals  turn  his  head.  When  you  add  to  this  a  fog 
which  is  almost  a  rain,  and  have  it  all  happen  in  a  very  small 
village,  you  can  well  understand  that  I  was  no  inconspicuous 
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object  in  Hetherton  that  day.     Paying  do  attention  to  my  spec- 
tators, however,  1  kepi  on  down  the  side  streets,  turning  every 

corner  T  came  to. 

i  tgreewitn  the  Wise  Man  who  m  tde adages  thai  if  yon  want 
to  discover  -  7ery  nine]),  yon  should  not  look  foi 

\  absolute]  our  Literar  will 

spring  i:  i  if  y<  u  are  to  think  about 

something  else;  whereas,  if  you  hunt  for  him,  with  or  without 
a  lantern,  he  is  likely  to  walk  righl   past  your  life  and  yon  will 
'iow  it. 

I  suddenly  came  to  the  end  of  my  journey  —  a  cub 
hounded  on  three  sides  by  a  white  picket  fence.  It  was  tie 
of  my  othi  r  journey  too.  Leaning  on  a  gate  in  said  fence,  wil  h 
his  back  to  me,  was  a  young  man  — a  young  man  with  the  ap- 
proved and  in  addition,  a  head  of  thick,  curling 
brown  hair.  (It  was  natural  too,  I  know,  or  it  never  would 
have  curled  in  that  moist  atmosphere.)  I  had  found  my  hero  ! 
Incidentally,  I  had  lost  my  way. 

Just  as  I  came  upon  him,  it  began  to  rain  positively  and, 
either  that  or  the  sound  of  my  footsteps  rousing  him,  he  lifted 
his  face  and  turned  toward  me.  It  was  a  rather  gloomy  face, 
and  there  were  hard  lines  about  the  mouth,  but  the  blue  eyes 
brightened  into  something  like  amazement  as  he  looked  at  me. 
He  was  perfectly  polite,  but  still,  he  was  amazed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  exclained,  "  but  could  you  direct  me 
to  the  Hetherton  House  ?    I'm  lost." 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  quietly  took  my  umbrella 
away,  opened  it,  and  held  it  over  me.  Then  lie  said:  "  I  guess 
Fd  better  go  with  you.  It's  quite  a  distance  from  here  and 
there  are  a  good  many  turns." 

"  I  am  aware  of  both  those  facts,"  I  assured  him,  "and  I  don't 
want  to  bother  you.  Just  tell  me  whether  to  go  to  the  right  or 
the  left." 

"  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,"  he  said,  walking 
along  with  the  umbrella,  and  I,  perforce,  walked  along  too,  and 
meekly. 

At  first  we  spoke  no  more,  but  as  we  turned  out  of  the  cul-de- 
sac,  we  met  a  barefooted  child  splashing  through  the  mud. 
"Alfred,  who's  that  and  where  yuh  goin'?"  this  urchin  cried 
out. 

"  I'm  going  to  town,  Teddy,"  my  escort  replied.  "Tell  mother 
that  I'll  do  her  errands." 
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"  Do  you  live  back  there  ?"  I  asked,  stopping. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Alfred,  not  stopping.  "  But  I've  got  to  go 
into  the  village,  anyway,  and"  —  he  smiled  a  little  —  "  I'm  very 
glad  to  make  use  of  your  umbrella." 

I  looked  back  at  the  child  who  had  accosted  him.  He  was 
standing  still,  gazing  after  us  with  more  amazement  and  consid- 
erably less  politeness  than  Alfred  had  shown  when  he  first 
looked  at  me. 

"  Is  that  your  little  brother  ?"  I  inquired. 

"One  of  them,"  he  said,  adding  grimly  after  a  moment, 
"  there  are  eight  of  us  in  all — and  two  girls." 

"Oh,"  I  cried,  "like  the  delightful  families  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge  wrote  about." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Hers  may  have  been  delightful,"  he 
began  — then  changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "  So  you  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Hetherton  Houso  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "  pretty  bad,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  from  personal  experience,"  he  told  me.  "  I've 
heard  it  called  execrable." 

"It  is,"  I  confided.  "One  of  my  fellow  boarders  said  this 
morning  (a  propos  of  the  hash)  'None  but  the  brave  consume 
the  fare.'" 

Alfred  laughed  and  helped  me  over  a  puddle.  We  were  get- 
ting on  famously  when,  to  my  chagrin,  we  came  out  upon  the 
main  street,  and  then  it  was  only  a  step  to  the  hotel. 

At  the  "  Ladies'  Entrance"  we  paused  and  he  put  down  the 
umbrella.  "  Keep  it."  I  urged,  "  I  won't  go  out  again  to-day, 
and  you'll  get  drenched." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  he  said.  "  The  rain  is  getting  lighter,  any- 
way.    And  then,  you'd  better  not  trust  me." 

"  But  I  do  trust  you.     Besides,  it's  not  a  very  good  one." 

However,  he  would  not  take  it,  so  my  hope  of  future  parley 
with  him  on  that  head  was  foiled.  I  forgot  to  thank  him  as  he 
said  good-bye  and  walked  off.  He  had  not  removed  his  hat 
when  leaving  me  because  he  had  no  hat  on.  A  modern  hero  can 
be  at  once  courteous  and  comfortable. 

I  went  into  the  execrable  hotel  and  ordered  some  execrable 
tea.  I  didn't  specify  that  kind,  but  I  got  it,  and  afterwards 
went  up  into  my  room,  where  there  was  a  cheerful  fire,  and  hav- 
ing donned  some  dry  things,  sat  down  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  a  tablet  on  my  knee,  and  a  pencil  in  my  hand.  I  chewed 
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the  pencil  from  time  to  time  and  threw  tho  splinters  into  the 
fire.  (I  bit  the  top  off  a  fountain  pen  once,  which  was  rather 
destructive  to  its  usefulness  :  I  have  been  very  careful  since  not 
to  think  when  I  have  anything  expensive  in  my  grasp.) 

I  could  see  myself  in  the  mirror  that  hang  above  the  fireplace 
and  I  did  not  wonder  that  Alfn  d  had  insisted  on  accompanying 
me  into  town.  I  looked  as  tho'  1  had  escaped  from  some  Hospi- 
tal for  Incurables.  It  was  the  sort  of  glass  which  makes  one's 
hair  look  curly — a  delight  to  my  soul,  for  my  waves  are  not 
natural,  yet  to-day  not  even  that  charitable  mirror  could  impart 
the  faintest  resemblance  of  a  wave  to  those  straggling  locks. 
Like  my  locks,  I  had  been  very  damp,  and  still  worse,  puffy 
when  Alfred  left  me. 

When  my  survey  was  finished  I  sat  for  a  long  time  wonder- 
ing where  to  begin.  There  was  not  much  to  go  on,  certainly. 
I  could  remember  but  little  about  my  hero's  personal  appear- 
ance, save  the  depth  and  color  of  his  eyes,  and  the  fact  that  the 
toes  of  his  boots  needed  blacking.  He  had  no  umbrella  of  his 
own,  and  a  number  of  barefooted  little  boy  brothers.  His  name 
was  Alfred. 

After  putting  these  statistics  down  in  a  column,  and  crossing 
each  off  as  unsuitable  for  an  opening  sentence,  I  tore  the  top 
sheet  from  my  tablet  (a  new  one,  purchased  for  the  occasion)  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire. 

Perhaps  I  would  best  begin  with  the  heroine. 

She  must  be  small,  aerial  in  truth,  and  have  very  large  and 
luminous  brown  eyes  to  go  with  those  sombre  blue  ones.  I  was 
not  snre  about  her  hair.  Red  would  seem  the  more  popular 
hue,  but  I  thought  he  was  the  kind  who  would  prefer  dark 
women.  I  wished  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him.  Hereupon 
a  twinge  in  my  limb  drew  my  attention  from  literature,  and  I 
got  up  to  look  for  the  arnica  bottle. 

I  decided  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  novelist, — it  was  no  pursuit 
for  one  at  my  time  of  life.  A  woman  past  her  prime  was  not 
fitted  to  begin  such  an  arduous  existence,  — witness,  the  rheu- 
matism acquired  in  her  knees  during  her  first  attempt  to  find 
material. 

Besides,  though  I  may  be  past  the  stage  when  my  appearance 
is  of  note  to  others,  I  hope  I  have  still  a  little  self-respect.  It 
was  time  I  was  having  my  beauty  sleep — the  little  clock  on  the 
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mantel  said  half-past  eight  —  and  it  always  took  longer  to  get 
anywhere  than  most  timepieces  would. 

As  I  got  out  of  my  wrinkle-plasters,  I  decided  that  if  I  ever 
should  write  a  story  about  Alfred,  I  would  let  him  work  out 
his  own  salvation  and  find  his  own  heroine. 


THE  GIFT 

MARY  LIVINGSTON   RICE 

One  night  a  little  moonbeam  came 
And  spnn  a  web  before  yonr  eyes, 

It  was  a  web  of  silver  light 
Straight  from  the  skies. 

And  in  the  morning  when  you  woke 
Upon  you  it  had  left  its  trace, 

For  you  can  greet  all  things,  sweetheart, 
With  smiling  face. 


MATINS 

DOROTHY  LAWSON  HAWKINS 

Through  the  chill  silence  of  the  breakiDg  night 

Softly  they  steal. 
And  in  the  ghostly,  dim,  religious  light 

Silently  kneel. 
They  ask  a  Father's  blessing  as  they  pray 

Patiently  there. 
And  the  calm  quiet  of  the  dawning  day 

Answers  their  pra3Ter. 
There  comes  a  note  unearthly,  faintly  clear  : 

The  matin  bell. 
Then  hushed,  and  quiet,  and  bless'd,  they  disappear 

Each  to  her  cell. 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  NOTE-WRITING 


HELEN    RAYMOND    SMITH 

ln  a  college  where,  on  the  whole.,  there  is  an  unusual  attempt 
to  recognize  special  ability,  however  manifested,  it  has  long 
seemed  8 1 range  that,  in  one  very  important  department,  such 
gnition  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
Note-writing  Club.  There  are  no  "Bulletin-Board  Bands"  or 
"Neurotic  Noters"  or  "Best  Billetteers."  The  art  of  note- 
writing,  apparently,  is  disregarded. 

The  object  of  such  clubs,  as  clubs,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss. That  they  might  be  made  to  serve  very  real  and  practical 
ends  seems  sufficiently  obvious.  At  times,  an  opportunity 
merely  to  compare  the  methods  and  devices  of  other  note- 
writers,  would  st;em  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  over-bur- 
dened correspondent.  To  write  a  satisfying  note  of  congratula- 
tion is  no  light  thing.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  one's  friends, 
after  the  first  fatal  misstep,  acquire  the  habit,  so  to  speak,  of 
needing  to  be  congratulated,  the  ways  of  saying  '*'  I  am  so  glad 
for  you,  Peggy  darling,"  would  sometimes  seem  utterly  to  fail. 
Why  not  sometimes  have  the  advantage  of  each  other's  ''bons 
mots"'? 

The  real  object,  of  course,  for  the  existence  of  such  clubs  is 
the  promotion,  the  cultivation,  at  least  the  recognition,  of  a 
Fine  Art.  That  it  is  a  Fine  Art,  no  one,  I  believe,  of  the  most 
desultory  acquaintance  with  the  note-room,  will  dispute, — cer- 
tainly none  of  those  who  participate  in  its  activities,  whether 
they  be  of  those  that  swing  their  feet  from  the  note-room  table 
with  the  obtrusive  complacency  of  One-who-has-said-the-right- 
thing  in  their  eye,  or  of  those  who,  after  using  up  the  fly-leaves 
of  their  note-books  and  the  tempers  of  their  friends,  in  futile 
attempts,  depart  to  compute  the  probable  chances  of  meeting 
the  Unaddressable  after  the  next  class.  It  is  only  to  the  most 
uninitiated  of  the  Uninitiated  that  a  note,  as  such,  carries  any 
connotation  of  triviality  and  insignificance.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  a  letter  that  the  short  story  does  to  the  novel.  It 
must  be,  relatively  speaking,  as  much  more  pregnant,  as  much 
more  concise,  pointed,  satisfying.  It  cannot  depend  upon  a 
pervading  genial  atmosphere  for  good  humor.     If  it  is  witty,  it 
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must  be  epigramatic.  If  it  is  whimsical,  it  must  be  laconic.  If 
it  is  affectionate,  it  must  be  inevitable.  There  is  no  time  to 
work  up  a  climax,  to  lead  up  to  a  point,  to  make  a  cumulative 
effect.  A  note  is  a  climax.  It  is  the  point,  the  cumulative 
effect.  These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  make  note- 
writing  one  of  the  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult  modes  of 
expression.  To  be  infinitely  suggestive,  yet  definite ;  to  be 
comic,  yet  trivial ;  te  be  as  final,  as  complete  as  a  last  word,  and 
as  obvious  as  the  request  for  History  notes  or  the  reminder  of 
the  forty -two-cents-for-that-last-Bat,  it  embodies;  to  be,  in 
short,  a  Note — is  this  not  to  answer  the  demands  of  an  art  as 
real,  as  exacting,  as  any  other  ? 

It  is  of  the  real  note,  of  course,  that  we  speak  now.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  any  confusion  as  to  its  identity.  A  demand 
for  club-house  bills  is  a  communication,  or  a  reproach,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  times  you  have  paid  them. 

A  talent  for  this  particular  form  of  expression  is  as  inevitable, 
as  unmistakable,  as  any  other  talent.  The  real  note-writer  is 
as  rare  as  the  real  song-leader,  the  real  freshman  president,  the 
real  celeb.  When  found  she  is,  in  her  own  sphere,  as  supreme. 
There  are  people  who  cannot  talk,  cannot  look,  cannot  bat. 
And,  by  way  of  the  bulletin  board,  they  are  mighty. 

The  very  form  of  the  note  is  significant.  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  me, — a  bit  of  my  soul,  a  part  of  my  being.  I  have  torn  it 
from  the  entirety  of  my  physics  note-book,  from  the  fly-leaf  of 
my  Angell's  psychology,  from  the  end  of  the  letter  I  have 
carried  with  me  since  the  mail  came  this  morning.  You  may 
find  it  three  minutes  after  you  have  passed  me  at  the  door. 
Your  roommate  may  forget  it  until  after  Bible  ;  she  may  carry 
it  in  her  watch-pocket  till  the  middle  of  the  soup  course,  but 
somehow,  somewhere,  it  will  reach  you. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  can  the  relations  between  form  and  content 
be  more  delicately  preserved.  Probably  the  real  note-writer 
recognizes  certain  things  by  instinct  which  it  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  put  into  rules.  A  large  sheet  savours  of  formality, 
suggests  preparation,  and  destroys  that  spontaneity  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  the  note.  A  payment  suggests  overpowering 
necessity — "  I  had  to  say  it ;  it  would  out" — in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties. The  left-hand  corner  of  a  sheet  from  a  loose-leaf  note- 
book is  always  non-committal  and  safe.  The  principle  of  con- 
trast is  used  by  many  with  singular  effect.      The  clue  to  the 
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situation,   tlir  answer    to   the   puzzle,    the    particular    r.  <pn 

denial  for  which  you  have  haunted  th<  note-room  Bince  Monday 
on  a  degenerate  Borap  of  slate-colored,  red-lined  Bhort-hand 
paper  or  the  margin  of  a  Glee  Clnb  notice,  obviously  reminis- 
cent of  the  floor,  possesses  a  peculiar  charm.  Of  a  somewhat 
Bimilar  nature  is  the  device  employed  b)r  many  successful  note- 
writers,  of  making-  the  point,  the  all-important  retraction,  modi- 
neat  ion — the  ambiguous  question-mark,  the  tantalizing  paren- 
thesis— appear  or  disappear  in  the  convolutions  of  the  lines  that 
wind  themselves  about  the  margin.  To  some  this  possesses  an 
irony,  a  poignancy  that  is  irresistable. 

Something  of  these  subtleties,  these  esoteric  mysteries,  these 
possibilities,  makes  itself  felt  to  the  most  unobservant  before 
long.  Browningesque  omissions.  ultra-Bromidic  terminology 
represent  the  first  blind  seeking  after  novelty.  Only  at  the 
very  first  is  it  possible  to  write  out  simply,  flatly,  what  one  has 
to  say.  It  is  at  least  possible  to  be  illegible.  From  these  first 
crude  stages  to  the  finished  note,  the  masterpiece,  in  which  one 
word  more,  one  comma  less  were  fatal,  in  which  every  jagged 
corner  is  significant,  lie  all  the  differences  that  separate  the 
mud-pie  from  the  Venus  de  Milo.  What  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  systematic  working  out  of  rules,  by  the  scholarly  investi- 
gation of  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Yet,  to  the  finer 
soul,  it  may  seem  better  as  it  is.  There  is,  perhaps,  something 
inappropriate,  even  indelicate,  in  the  laying  bare  the  mechanism 
of  this  most  delicate,  most  intimate  of  arts.  Its  masters  may  be 
permitted  to  keep  their  secrets — to  hold  their  supremacy  unchal- 
lenged. But  we  may,  at  least,  recognize  it ;  at  least,  make  it 
ours  by  appreciation — the  gentle  art  of  note-writing. 


POLLY  AND  I  AND  THE  BIG  MAN 

MARGARET   BENTON   CLARK 

Polly  and  I  were  out  in  the  woods.  Polly's  my  sister.  She's 
pretty  good,  as  girls  go.     She's  got  nice  curls. 

We  had  come  a  long  way.  Polly  had  on  new  slippers, 
and  she  limped  some.  I  told  her  when  we  started  that  she'd  be 
sorry  she  wore  them,  but  they  were  shiny  and  she  just  would. 

It  isn't  often  we  have  an  afternoon  to  ourselves,  but  every- 
body was  busy  about  the  party.  Mother  was  giving  it — for 
Aunt  Dot — and  nurse  and  Jane  and  Nora  were  running  around 
like  mad.  Peter  and  Henry  were  carting  whole  lots  of  flowers 
over  from  the  conservatory. 

So  after  Miss  Briggs  finished  with  our  lessons  nurse  told  us 
to  run  out  and  play.  We  slipped  through  the  hole  in  the  hedge 
and  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  down  the  road  ;  and  by'n'by  we 
climbed  a  stone  wall — Polly  tore  the  lace  off  her  skirt,  some — 
and  then  we  crossed  a  bumpy  meadow  where  there  were  cows. 
Polly's  afraid  of  cows,  and  wanted  to  run,  so  I  ran  with  her  to 
keep  her  from  being  too  scared. 

And  then  we  climbed  another  wall  and  were  in  the  woods. 
They  were  cool  and  quiet,  and  we  were  hot  from  running,  so  we 
went  further  and  further,  and  Polly  most  forgot  her  slippers 
hurt. 

And  then  suddenly  it  seemed  very  still  in  those  woods.  Polly 
took  hold  of  my  hand.  She  didn't  say  anything,  though. 
Polly's  pretty  good,  for  a  girl,  and  she  doesn't  cry. 

"Maybe  Robin  Hood  lives  here,"  I  said,  and  Polly  seemed 
pleased.  We  like  Robin  Hood  even  better  than  Perseus  and 
the  Gorgon.  Miss  Briggs  tries  to  make  us  admire  George 
Washington  and  Daniel  Webster  and  especially  William  Shake- 
spere  ;  but  we  admire  Robin  Hood  most. 

We  went;  on  still  further,  and  it  was  pretty  quiet.  None  of 
the  birds  seemed  to  sing.  They  usually  do  on  our  lawn.  It 
seemed  quite  still.  We  climbed  up  a  little  knoll,  and  there  on 
the  other  side  was  a  man. 

Polly  nearly  fell  over  him,  and  he  said,  "Oh,   I  say!"  and 

then  he  saw  who  had  tripped  on  him,  and  he  began  to  get  up. 

He  was   the  biggest  man  I  ever  saw,   and    kept  standing  up 

no 
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higher  and  higher.     He  had  od  queer  elothes,  too,  and  real  high 

boots.      I  didn't  iiuicli  wonder  at   Polly's  asking  what  she  did, 
though  of  course  it.  was  silly. 

"Atv  yon  Robin  Hood  ?"  Bhe  asked. 

"  Well,  DO,  I'm  not."  hn  said.  He  had  nice  eyes,  though  they 
were  so  high  up.     ''Were  you  looking  for  him  ?" 

"  We  weren't  exactly  looking  for  him,"  said  Polly,  ''but  we 
thought  maybe  we  might  see  him.— in  woods  like  these,  you 
know." 

I  was  afraid  he'd  laugh,  but  he  didn't.  He  sat  down  again, 
and  invited  us  to  sit.  too.  Then  he  spread  out  a  very  big  hand- 
kerchief so  that  Polly  wouldn't  get  her  skirts  dirty. 

"  Miss  Briggs  says  he  is  dead,"  went  on  Polly. 

"  She  says  he  never  lived,"  I  said.  "  Of  course  he  may  have 
died,  you  know,  lots  of  people  have  ;  but  we  know  he  lived 
once,  ail  right." 

"  Indeed,  he  did,"  said  the  man.     "And  Little  John,  too." 

"  Probably  they  lived  in  these  woods,"  said  Polly. 

"  Goosie,"  I  said.  "  They  lived  in  England."  Girls  are  really 
too  dull  sometimes. 

Polly  bit  her  Lip.  She  looks  awfully  little  when  she  bites  her 
lip,  and  I  said  something  quite  hurriedly. 

"  It's  my  birthday  next  week." 

"No, — is  it?"  said  the  man.  He  found  a  smooth  pine-cone 
and  gave  it  to  Polly.     "What  do  you  waut  for  presents  ?" 

"  I  think  IT1  have  a  box  of  paints,"  I  said.  "You  see  Fin 
liable  to  be  an  artist  when  I  grow  up,  and  Fd  like  to  begin  to 
practice." 

The  big  man  laughed,  and  when  he  got  through  Polly  told 
him  about  the  party,  and  how  everyone  was  so  busy  that  we 
came  here. 

"  It's  nice  here,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  where  I  don't  know  where  I  am,  very  well," 
said  Polly,  and  she  bit  her  lip  again. 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  large  party  ?"  asked  the  man,  quickly. 

"Great  iots  of  people/'  said  Polly.  "It's  for  our  aunt,  who 
just  came  to  stay  with  us.  She's  quite  young,  you  know,  for 
an  aunt,"  she  explained. 

The  big  man  laughed. 

"  Mother  is  giving  it,"  Polly  went  on.  "  She  says  Aunt  Dot's 
eyes  are  too  big.  I  don't  know  how  a  party  can  make  your  eyes 
any  smaller,  do  you  ?" 
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"Perhaps  she  hasn't  been  well,"  suggested  the  man. 

" 'Tisn't  that,"  I  said,  "because  mother  never  gives  parties 
for  people  who  aren't  well.  She  won't  let  us  have  cake  if  we're 
sick." 

The  man  laughed  again,  which  seemed  to  me  rather  dull 
of  him. 

"But  Harry  and  I  have  been  wondering  about  Aunt  Dot's 
eyes  being  too  big." 

Now  that's  the  trouble  with  girls,  they  never  will  leave  a 
subject  till  it's  all  used  up.     I  was  tired  of  this  one,  myself. 

"Perhaps  your  Aunt  Dot  hasn't  had  a  very  good  time,"  sug- 
gested the  man. 

"  Maybe.  I  saw  her  cry  once.  I  think  she  did  something 
she's  sorry  about." 

"Hush,  Polly,  mother  said  we  weren't  to  tell  what  we  heard 
that  day,"  I  said,  and  poked  her. 

We  all  sat  still  for  awhile.  The  man  was  lying  back,  and 
staring  straight  up  at  the  tops  of  the  trees.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  us. 

"  I  guess  I'll  go  home,"  said  Polly,  quite  suddenly. 

The  man  began  to  stand  up  at  once. 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  know  it  perfectly,"  I  said,  very  coldly.  "Only  I  don't 
just  remember  how  you  get  to  it." 

We  began  to  walk  along  together,  and  the  big  man  stared 
right  ahead.  Pretty  soon  Polly  began  to  drop  behind,  and  to 
sort  of  whimper.  The  man  looked  down  at  her.  I  pulled  his 
sleeve. 

"It's  her  slippers,"  I  said.  "They  hurt  her.  But  if  you'll 
just  say  how  shiny  they  are,  I  think  she'll  be  all  right." 

He  laughed,  and  leaned  way  over  aud  picked  Polly  up.  Pretty 
soon  we  came  out  of  the  woods  to  another  road,  and  there  was 
a 'horse.     I  knew  then  that  the  queer  shoes  were  for  riding. 

"If  you'll  tell  me  where  you  live,  I'll  take  you  home,"  said 
the  big  man. 

"  I'm  Harry  Davis,  and  she  is  Polly,"  I  said.  "  We  live  in  a 
white  house  by  the  lake." 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  the  place." 

He  put  us  both  on  the  horse,  and  walked  along  beside,  hold- 
ing onto  Polly.  He  seemed  to  like  the  way  the  sun  looked  on 
her  curls,  for  he  watched  her  all  the  time.      She  liked  riding, 
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and  laughed  a  great  deal.      I  liked  it,  too,  only  her  hair  was 
pretty  much  in  my  face,  and  the  horse  was  rather  high 
slippery. 

It  seemed  a  very  short  way  home,  and  at  the  driveway  the 
man  lifted  ua  down.  He  held  Polly  in  his  arms  a  moment,  and 
said,  quite  gently,  •'Good-bye,  little  Goldilocks,"  and  then  he 
kissed  her  hair  as  In*  set  her  on  her  feet,  but  she  said,  "  Oh,  you 
mustn't  call  me  that.  We  don't  say  it  in  our  family.  I  asked 
Aunt  Dot  to  tell  me  that  story  once,  and  she  ran  out  of  the 
room  and  I  asked  mother  why,  and  she  said  some  one  Aunt  Dot 
used  to  know  called  her  that." 

"  Who  is  your  Aunt  Dot  ?"  said  the  man,  so  loud  and  sudden 
that  I  jumped. 

And  then  there  was  Aunt  Dot  herself,  and  she  cried,  "Oh, 
here  you  are  !  "  and  then  she  saw  the  big  man,  and  she  stopped 
and  turned  very  white.  I  looked  at  the  man  and  he  was  white, 
too,  only  there  were  bright  lights  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said, 
"Dorothy!  At  last!"  Polly  and  I  thought  they  were  both 
queer,  and  we  heard  nurse  calling  us,  and  ran  as  fast  as  we  could. 

After  we'd  had  our  supper,  instead  of  being  put  to  bed  as  we 
expected,  nurse  had  a  message  to  send  us  down-stairs.  We 
went  down,  real  surprised.  The  party  hadn't  come  yet,  but 
there  was  mother,  all  in  a  lovely  dress  and  a  pretty  chain  round 
her  neck,  and  father  all  in  black  and  white  ;  and  there  was 
Aunt  Dot  with  her  eyes  just  dancing,  and  beside  her  was  the 
big  man  !     Only  now  he  was  all  in  black  and  white,  like  father. 

"There  you  are,"  said  mother. 

"  I  just  had  to  see  them  before  they  went  to  bed,"  said  Aunt 
Dot,  and  she  hugged  me.  I  stood  quite  stiff  and  hoped  the  big 
man  wouldn't  notice. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  quite  politely,  and  told  me  we'd  go 
riding  together  some  day  ;  and  he  kissed  Polly,  and  then  we 
went  up-stairs  after  bidding  father  good-night.  Mother  was 
coming  up  later  to  hear  us  say  our  prayers. 

And  we  looked  back  when  we  got  to  the  first  landing,  and 
could  see  right  into  the  library.  Nobody  was  there  but  Aunt 
Dot  and  the  man  ;  and  we  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  the  big 
man  was  kissing  Aunt  Dot  ! 


THE  NAZARENE 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

He  was  no  dreamer,  dwelling  in  a  clond 
Of  idle  reason,  strange  philosophy. 

In  common  tasks  His  manhood  strong  he  bowed 
'Neath  wearing  toil,  'neath  meagre  poverty. 

Simple,  not  strange,  the  living  words  he  saith. 

The  toiling  Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

I  cannot  find  Him  when  with  fertile  brain 
I  ponder  strange,  amazing  mystery  : 

But  when  my  heart  is  darkened  with  the  pain 
Of  doubt,  or  weariness,  or  misery. 

And  someone  smiles,  or  haply  calls  me  friend, 
Or  does  a  duty  self-eftacingly, 

?Tis  then  His  glowing  face  would  seem  to  bend 
Above  me,  and  the  living  Christ  is  seen, 
The  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  the  Nazarene. 


THE  PERFECT  ART 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

Her  fingers,  groping  for  some  new  work  to  unfold 
Wherein  a  perfect  art  could  be  expressed. 
Sought  ever  for  what  seemed  to  her  the  best. 

And  dealt  with  colors,  exquisite  and  old. 

And  then  more  life  would  seem  to  be  in  clay, 
Which  she  might  mold  with  pulsing  finger-tips. 
The  figures,  when  complete,  with  silent  lips 

Would  mutely  beg  her  help,  some  word  to  say. 

Long,  dreamiug  hours  with  music  then  she  spent, 
And  thought  that  one  pure  motif  to  create 
Would  satisfy  her  need  and  that  of  Fate. 

But  still  her  artist  fingers  craved  content. 

The  perfect  art  eluded  clay  and  tone — 
Till  tiny  fingers  nestled  in  her  own. 
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WEI  DU  FROHLICHE" 

HESTER   HOPKINS 

Eleven  o'clock  on  Christmas  eve  !  That  meant  closing  time 
in  Zimmermann's  big  store. 

Mary  Renberg  came  wearily  out  from  behind  the  ribbon 
counter  and  joined  the  chattering  group  of  girls. 

''You  goin'  to  stay  on,  ain't  you,  Mame  ?"  several  called,  as 
came  up.     Mary  shook  her  head. 

"Aw,  say,  you  ain't  fired,  are  you  ?  I  call  that  a  dirty  shame  ! 
What  for,  I'd  like  to  know  ?"  cried  Maggie,  her  best  friend, 
hurrying  np  to  her.     The  others  crowded  around. 

"  Miss  Hall  said  now  the  Christmas  rush  was  over,  they  didn't 
need  so  many  girls,"  said  Mary,  slowly.  "  I  guess  I'm  sort  of 
slow.     That's  what  she  said,  anyhow." 

"  The  mean  old  thing  !"  came  an  indignant  chorus.  "Why," 
said  Maggie,  "I'll  bet  if  old  Zimmermann  knew  how  Miss  Hall 
treats  the  girls,  he'd  give  her  what  for  !  Ain't  it  the  limit, 
though  !     The  old  cat  !     What  you  goin'  to  do,  Mame  ?" 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

44  Don't  you  s'pose  she'il  take  you  back  ?"  asked  one  of  Mary's 
ribbon-counter  co-workers. 

Mary  shook  her  head  again.  "You  know  how  she  hates  me. 
I  told  you  this  would  likely  happen." 

"Come  on  home,  Mame,"  said  Maggie,  affectionately,  "and 
don't  you  worry,  kid.     Something's  sure  to  turn  up." 

On  Christmas  morning.  Mary  sat  shivering  and  hungry  in 
her  cold  little  room.  To-morrow,  she  could  begin  the  hard 
search  for  work,  but  to-day  held  nothing  but  waiting.  Try  as 
she  might,  she  could  not  help  picturing  again  and  again  with 
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the  most  intense  vividness  the  awful  weeks  before  she  had  been 
taken  on  at  Zimmermann's.  Perhaps,  with  only  a  bowl  of 
soup,  and  a  roll  or  two  a  day,  she  could — 

She  took  out  her  purse  and  counted  over  her  seven  dollars. 
(Zimmermann  gave  better  pay  than  most  stores.)  Two  would 
go  to  the  landlady  and  five  would  last — well,  that  remained  to 
be  seen. 

She  put  on  her  coat  and  hat  and  started  for  a  little  store 
around  the  corner.  It  never  closed,  even  on  holidays.  A  com- 
bination of  grocery,  meat  market  and  bakery  it  was,  and  the 
sight  of  the  tempting  wares  drove  Mary  almost  distracted.  A 
sudden  recklessness  came  over  her  !  Why,  this  was  Christmas 
day  !  Frohliche  Weinacht,  that  she  had  kept  so  merrily  in  past 
years.  Let  what  would  happen  to-morrow,  this  was  Christ- 
mas day  ! 

She  hurried  from  counter  to  counter  adding  bundle  after 
bundle, — steak,  bread,  vegetables,  coffee,  cake,  more  and  more. 
Laden  down,  she  made  her  way  home  through  the  falling  snow. 
She  would  not  let  herself  consider  how  wildly  extravagant  she 
had  been.     She  was  going  to  have  a  real  Christmas  ! 

First  she  arranged  the  sprigs  of  holly  and  evergreen,  bought 
with  her  last  remaining  nickels.  Then  she  unwrapped  her 
other  packages,  lighted  the  little  gas  stove,  and  closing  the 
door  to  prevent  the  smell  from  reaching  the  vigilant  landlady, 
she  started  in. 

A  knock  at  the  door  called  her  from  her  work.  "  Hello, 
Mame."  came  Maggie's  hearty  voice.  "  Don't  you  be  blue— I've 
come  to  cheer  you  up." 

"Oh  Mag,"  cried  Mary,  running  to  the  door,  "I'm  so  glad 
you've  come,  I  was  just  goin'  to  ask  you  for  dinner." 

"Dinner?  Don't  you  sound  classy?"  and  in  came  Mag, 
snowy,  dishevelled  and  rosy-cheeked.  At  the  sight  of  the  glori- 
fied interior  she  stopped  aghast.  "Aw,  Mame,"  she  expostu- 
lated, "whatever  have  you  done  ?  You  sure  ain't  blown  in  all 
your  roll  on  this  ?  " 

"No — no,"  cried  Mary,  hurriedly.  "  Only  sit  down.  This — 
I  bought  this — why,  I  got  some  money  that's  been  due  me  a 
while  and  I  thought  I'd  make  it  seem  a  little  like  Christmas. 
Honest,  it's  all  right.  I've  got  enough.  Come  now,  dinner's 
most  ready." 

Maggie  blinked  and  sat  down.      It  was  a  wonderful  dinner. 
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steak  was  the  tenderesl  that  ever  graced  a  table.    Nev< 
•  had  there  been  anything  bo  remarkable  as  the  bakery  pie. 

"Gee,  Mame,  this  has  been  the  best  fill-up  I've  fallen  to  since 
i  s  when,"  Bighed  Maggie.     "This  time  last  ; 
I  had  half  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  and  a  cnp  of  tea." 

••Two  3  'o,  this  time,  1  was  home,"  Baid  Mary,  thought- 

fully.    ".  wasn't  so  fiercely  poor,  you  know:  or  anyhow 

it  was  better  than  it's  been  since.     Father  and  mother  was  I 

w.   and    we  made  a  lot   of  Christina.-. 

Why,  when  I  was  a  kid  you  could  just  make  me  do  anything, 
just  by  reminding  me  of  Christmas.  It  seems  to  mean  a  lot 
more  to  Germans  than  to  other  folks;  father  would  rather 
starve  us  before  and  after  than  have  us  miss  keepin'  Christmas. 
That's  why  I  just  couldn't  stand  passing  it  by,  this  year.  Say, 
Mag,  I'm  enough  German,  too,  so  I  think  it  would  have  broke 
my  heart  not  to  do  anything.  And  when  I  got  your  present 
this  morning — and  say,  Mag,  but  you  were  a  dear  to  give  it  to 
me— it's— " 

"Aw,  that's  all  right,"  broke  in  Maggie.  "  It  wasn't  a  show 
to  what  you  give  me.  That  scarf's  a  regular  winner,  but  you're 
just  awful  to  spend  so  much  on  me.  Honest,  I'm  gone  over  it. 
Go  on  and  tell  me  about  what  you  used  to  do  on  Christmas." 

"  Not  much  more  than  that.  We  had  a  tree,  and  after  dinner 
we'd  all  sing  German  songs."     Mary  relapsed  into  silence. 

"•  Sing  for  me  now,  Mame,"  said  Maggie,  hurriedly,  to  prevent 
mournful  reminiscences.     "  You  ain't  sung  a  note  for  months." 

"Why,  I  can't  sing,"  said  Mary,  but  she  began  nevertheless, 
softly  at  first,  but  growing  louder.  Her  voice  was  not  a  fine 
one,  but  fresh  and  sweet,  and  it  rang  out  clearly  in  the  old 
songs.    She  finished  "  Ei  du  frohliche  "  and  began  "  Stille  nacht." 

A  knock  interrupted  her  and  she  broke  off  abruptly,  calling, 
•'Come  in." 

A  middle  aged,  benevolent-looking  German  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"'Mr.  Zimmermann  !"  exclaimed  both  Mary  and  Maggie. 

"Ach,  you  know  me  ?"  he  cried.     "How  is  dot  ?" 

"  We  work  in  the  store,"  explained  Mary,  then  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, too  much  embarrassed  to  ask  him  in. 

"Ach  so  !  I  know  I  intrude,  Verzeiung  !  But  as  I  pass 
through  the  hall  to  see  a  young  man  I  know  here,  I  hear  you 
zing.  You  are  from  the  Vatherland,  is  it  not  30  ? "  He  still 
stood  at  the  door,  and  Mary  blushed  and  stammered. 
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I  —  yes  —  that  is,  won't  you  sit  down?  Yes,  father  and 
mother  were  Germans.     They  came  from  Munich/' 

"Ach,  Munich  ! "  cried  Mr.  Zimmermann  in  great  excitement. 
"Often  have  I  been  there.  Many  friends  live  there.  So  you 
come  from  Munich  ?  " 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "  No,  I  was  born  in  America.  But 
father  always  talked  German  with  me  all  his  life — he  never 
learned  English  very  well— and  we  have  always  had  a  German 
Christmas." 

"  I  must  find  out  about  your  eltern.  It  may  be  I  have  known 
them.  Und  so  you  work  in  my  store  ?  Wonderbar  !  Und  you 
keep  German  Christmas  und  zing  German  zongs  ?  Perhaps 
you  would  zing  dot  zong  again  ?  Ach,  it  vas  schon  !  How 
long  haf  you  work  in  my  store  ?  " 

Maggie,  who  had  heretofore  sat  £wed  and  silent  in  the  back- 
ground, now  burst  into  indignant  speech.  Mary  had  been 
kicked  out,  so  she  had,  fired  !  She  didn't  have  no  work  at  all 
now.  It  was  Miss  Hall  done  it  !  She'd  always  been  spiteful  to 
Mame,  and  so  on  ! 

Mr.  Zimmermann  brought  his  fist  down  with  a  smash.  "Fired? 
I  say  not  fired  !  You  come  back,  to-morrow  !  You  shall  not 
work  under  the  Fraulein  Hall.  You  shall  be  up-stairs,  with 
coats  und  suits  !  $8.00  a  week  !     Vot  is  your  name  ?  " 

Mar}7-  gasped.  "  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  she  stammered.  "  I  don't 
know  much  about  coats  and  suits.     I — I'm  slow." 

"Her  name  is  Renberg,"  put  in  Maggie. 

"  Renberg  !  I  tink — I  am  sure  I  remember  a  Renberg  !  I  say 
you  shall  come.  You  are  German  ;  of  course  you  are  slow. 
You  are  so  much  de  more  sure.  Yes  !  Coats  und  suits  und 
$8.50  a  week  !" 

"  Oh  can  I  really  ?  Are  you  sure  I  will  be  all  right  ?"  gasped 
Mary. 

"Gott!"  cried  Mr.  Zimmermann.  "Dot  is  all  right!  Of 
course  you  will  be  all  right  !  You  keep  German  Christmas — 
und  haf  I  not  heard  you  zing  ?  " 


WHICH? 

LOUISE  TOWNSENI)   NICHOLL 

The  other  day  I  had  the  queerest  thought — 

It  made  me  feel  all  cold  ! 
I  never  had  a  thought  like  that  before — 

I'm  cftily  nine  years  old. 
'Twas  'cause  Pd  had  a  birthday  and  was  glad 

To  be  a  boy  and  nine — 
I  thought,  "  S'pose  God  had  slipped  another  soul 

In  me.  instead  of  mine  !  '* 
And  if  my  soul  were  in  another  boy — 

Oh,  Lawsy,  don't  you  see? 
The  thing  that  mixes  me  up  fierce  is  this — 

Just  which  would^Da'  been  me  f 


A  LITTLE  MISTRESS  OF  CEREMONY 

DOROTHY    WEBER 

Mrs.  Rhodes  stood  at  the  gate  of  her  little  cottage,  watching 
the  children  on  the  county  road  across  the  meadow.  She  smiled 
as  she  watched  them,  then  she  sighed  and  looked  at  a  path, 
almost  hidden  by  a  summer's  growth  of  green.  It  was  a  short 
cut  from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  "Hollows,"  where  most  of  the 
children  lived. 

"You'll  be  pestered  to  death  by  yoimg'uns,"  the  owner  of  the 
cottage  had  told  her.  ''They  always  go  that  way."  It  was 
because  of  this  very  fact  that  she  had  taken  the  house.  Mrs. 
Rhodes  wanted  children  to  love  her — and  they  were  terribly 
afraid  of  her.  She  was  old,  scarred  by  disease  and  bent  with 
hard  work.  In  the  Hollow  they  spoke  of  her  with  bated  breath 
as  the  "witch,"  and  told  each  other  of  the  dreadful  things  she 
did  to  those  unlucky  ones  who.  tempted  by  her  cookies,  jam  or 
candy,  were  enticed  into  her  cottage.  So  they  shunned  the 
short  cut  across  the  meadows  and  went  gaily  on  their  way  up 
the  county  road.  Over  the  one-time  well-worn  path  the  grass, 
the  dandelions,  and  the  dog-fennel  encroached. 

When  school-days  began  in  September  there  was  still  a  wee 
spark  of  hope  in  Mrs.  Rhodes'  heart.  They  might  come  her 
way  ;  she  could  at  least  hear  their  carefree  chatter  ;   she  could 
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perhaps  gain  their  confidence.  She  had  long  ago  ceased  hoping 
for  more  than  that.  But  September  came  and  went.  Indian 
summer  lingered  lovingly — the  path  across  the  meadow,  the 
plank  over  the  bit  of  sparkling  brook,  the  crimson  bushes  had 
remained  deserted.  The  heart  of  the  lonely  old  woman  in  the 
cottage  rebelled — she  wanted  them  so.  Then  she  tried  to  com- 
fort herself  with  the  thought  that  her  flowers  were  unmolested, 
that  no  one  pulled  stakes  off  her  fence.  It  did  no  good.  She 
wanted  to  be  bothered  !  She  could  watch  them,  animated  bits 
of  color  scampering  down  the  county  road,  but  that  was  a 
pleasure  that  hurt. 

One  day,  toward  Thanksgiving  time,  she  baked  many  cookies 
— the  kind  she  had  liked  when  she  had  been  a  little  girl.  Then 
trembling  somewhat,  hoping  a  little,  dreading  much,  she  walked 
down  the  short  cut  to  the  road  just  before  it  was  time  for  school 
to  close. 

Along  they  came,  a  happy,  carefree  group,  but  at  sight  of  the 
old  woman's  bent,  almost  emaciated  form,  they  fell  silent.  The 
littlest  girls  took  the  biggest  girls'  hands.  The  very  smallest 
boys  went  across  the  road,  the  others  began  to  whistle. 

The  very  smallest  girl  looked  at  the  "witch"  and  smiled. 
Instantly  Mrs.  Rhodes  was  by  her  side. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  even  sharper  than  usual, 
"  dearie,  come  with  me — please."  The  child  looked  at  her  with 
astonishment,  then  silently,  tremblingly,  gave  her  her  hand. 
Through  the  warm  red  mitten  Mrs.  Rhodes  could  not  feel  how 
cold  that  little  hand  had  become. 

"Won't  more  of  you  come  ?"  she  asked.  The  children  only 
drew  nearer  together,  and  a  few  began  to  run.  As  Mrs.  Rhodes 
led  her  down  the  "  short  cut "  the  very  little  girl  who  had  smiled 
looked  back  at  the  others  until  they  reached  the  turn  of  the 
road.  Then  she  looked  up  and  smiled  again.  It  was  a  very 
trembly,  very  frightened,  very  brave  little  smile — and  it  brought 
joy  to  the  heart  of  the  old  woman. 

The  child  hesitated  when  they  reached  the  porch. 

"May — mayn't  we  sit  here?"  she  asked.  "I'm  afra— it's 
very  pretty  here." 

"  Certainly,  dear."     Again  the  child  smiled. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  went  in  for  a  plateful  of  cookies— only  first  she 
asked  the  little  girl's  name.  It  was  Margaret.  A  very  pretty 
name,  she  thought. 
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"Now,  Margaret,"  she  said,  as  she  brought  out  the  cookies 
and  a  glass  of  Lemonade,  "I  baked  these  for  just  such  a  little 
girl  as  you.  I  always  have  them  here  ;  will  you  tell  the  others, 
dear  ?  Tell  them  I  love  them  ami  always  have  a  full  cooky-jar 
— if  they'll  use  the  short  cut." 

Margarel  swallowed  hard  over  her  ginger  cooky. 

*'Yes.  nia'ani,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  kept  her  thereuntil  she  suddenly  realized  that 
it  was  getting  late  for  a  little  girl  to  be  away  from  home  alone. 

"I'll  walk  a  ways  with  you,  dear,"  she  said.  "  There's  a  bit 
of  real  dark,  spooky  path  farther  on." 

The  little  girl  was  through  with  her  third  ginger  cooky  ;  she 
smiled  again. 

"No — please,  no— I'd  rather— go  alone." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  laughed.     "You  sound  frightened,  dear." 

"Oh  no!" 

"  You  know  you  needn't  be  ;  you  know  I  love  you — all  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  good-night  ?" 

The  little  girl  hesitated.     Mrs.  Rhodes  smiled  reassuringly. 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret. 

The  old  woman  crushed  her  hungrily  in  her  arms. 

"  Now  go,  dear,  and  come  again — "  but  the  child  was  running 
toward  the  gate.     There  she  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  back. 

11 1  will — thank  you,"  she  said. 

The  old  lady  stood  watching  the  little  figure  until  it  reached 
the  clump  of  beeches,  where  other  figures  gathered. 

"Ah,"  thought  Mrs.  Rhodes,  "she's  telling  them  of  me — of 
how  brave  she  was— the  same  tale  they  all  tell — an'  she  was 
such  a  little  girl  with  such  a  prett}r,  real  smile.''  She  watched 
the  animated  group  by  the  beeches.  "  You'll  never  come,"  she 
said,  aloud,  "  she'll  not  even  try  to  bring  you." 

Margaret,  very  brave,  very  boastful,  very  proud,  was  telling 
the  awed  group  of  her  adventure. 

"And  she's  real  nice,"  the  recital  ended  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  "an'  they  were  lovely  cookies — an'  I'm  going 
again  to  see  her.  You're  afraid,  Billie  Burton,"  she  challenged 
the  very  biggest  boy. 

"No— I  ain't." 

"  Oh  Billie,"  breathed  the  biggest  girl  admiringly. 
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"No,  I  ain't,"  Billie  repeated,  suddenly  very  brave.  "You 
come  with  me,  Margo.     You  'f raid,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Were  they  very  big  cookies  ?"  Jack  asked. 

Margaret  nodded.     "An'  she's  nice." 

"You  stay  an'  watch,"  Billie  said,  and  the  three  started  off. 

Margaret  ran  back  to  the  next  smallest  girl. 

"Helen,  you  come,"  she  whispered,  "she'll  like  that,  she's  a 
real  nice  woman,  an'  honest,  she  likes  us,  Helen,  I  just. know 
she  wouldn't  hurt  us — for  anything." 

"Are  you  sure,  Margo  ?" 

"  Sure  !     Don't  she  give  us  cookies  ?  " 

"All  right — I'm  not  scared." 

"  Course  you  ain't." 

Mrs.  Rhodes  was  watching  for  them,  her  smile  so  radiant  that 
even  Billie  forgot  the  cookies  for  a  moment  and  just  smiled  back. 
Margaret  went  up  to  her  with  the  other  little  girl. 

"We  came  back  to  see  you,"  she  said. 


BY  THE  FIRE 

ELSIE  RUTLEDGE  BASKIN 

We  sat  by  the  fire, 
Mother  and  I, 
All  around  the  shadows  danced,  gayly  pranced, 
Backward  shrank  then  forward  darted  and  advanced, 
As  the  flames  were  low  or  higher, 
When  we  sat  by  the  fire, 
Mother  and  I. 


We  sat  by  the  fire, 
Mother  and  I, 
There  were  soothed  my  childish  fears, j girlish  tears, 
And  the  pain  or  varying  need  of  changing  years, 
When  the  day  had  flickered^  by 
And  we  sat  by  the  fire, 
Mother  and  I. 


THE  CROSS  ROADS 

ELIZABETH    NOAKES 

'"Merry  Christmas!"  the  nurses  had  said,  as  cheerfully 
could,  when  they  had  made  their  early  morning  round. 
••  Merry  Christmas  !  "  the  doctors  had  said  more  perfunctorily, 
as  they  took  the  temperature  of  each  patient,  and  did  the  main 
oilier  trilling,  irritating  things  which  they  must.  "  Merry 
Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!"  had  echoed  through  the  big 
room  of  the  free  ward  of  the  hospital,  as  friends  had  come  to 
cheer  the  human  wreckage  on  the  hard  cots.  Outside  the 
church  bells  rang  their  peals  of  good  will  and  glad  tidings. 

But  there  was  no  response  on  the  face  of  the  man  who  lay  in 
a  middle  cot,  except  perhaps  that  his  face  grew  more  bitter. 
The  nurses  and  doctors  expected  no  response  to  their  cheerful 
greeting,  but  the  visitors  who  passed  his  bed  on  their  way  to 
some  friend,  were  startled  at  the  silence  that  followed  their 
attempts  to  be  friendly. 

In  fact,  the  words,  so  full  of  meaning  to  even  the  sickest  man 
in  the  ward,  had  no  significance  for  the  occupant  of  number  18. 
He  wondered  wearily  what  it  would  feel  like  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  "  merry  "  fully.  "How  can  these  people  all  be  so 
happy  ?"  he  wondered.  The  church-bells  kept  insisting  "All 
wrong  !  all  wrong  !"  Why  didn't  they  stop  ?  He  shifted  his 
position  fretfully,  and  noticed  the  record  of  his  case  hanging 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  couldn't  see  what  was  written  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  but  he  knew  only  too  well.  The  doctors 
dwelt  on  it  at  every  round.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  was 
getting  well.  Why  couldn't  he  die  ?  He  had  tried  so  hard  and 
so  many  times  and  had  almost  succeeded  the  last  time,  and  then 
the  doctors  had  found  him,  and  skillfully  undone  all  that  he 
had  so  carefully  accomplished. 

Some  one  outside  walked  past  the  hospital  whistling  the  big- 
song  hit  in  the  musical  comedy  of  that  winter.  The  man  on 
the  bed  started,  and  strained  his  ears  to  catch  every  note  of  it. 
but  the  sounds  died  away  and  the  church-bells  again  began 
their  "All  wrong  !  all  wrong  \" 

The  man  agreed  with  them  thoroughly.  Everything  certainly 
was  all  wrong.     Unwillingly  his  brain  rehearsed  again  the  past 
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year,  which  had  so  nearly  ended  in  oblivion  and  peace.  Why 
had  he  shown  his  play  to  that  man  ?  he  wondered.  He  had 
loved  every  word  of  it  so,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  good.  He 
knew  that  the  plot  was  unusual] y  good  for  a  comic  opera  and 
the  music  far  above  the  average.  He  remembered  the  care  with 
which  he  had  considered  a  title,  and  the  feeling  of  exhilaration 
which  had  come  when  he  had  decided  on  "The  Cross  Roads/' 
How  he  had.  hated  to  let  it  out  of  his  hands  !  When  at  last  he 
had  reluctantly  parted  with  it,  it  came  back  again  and  again. 
He  knew  that  it  had  not  been  read.  His  name  was  not  known, 
he  had  no  influence,  and  could  accomplish  nothing.  Still,  he 
had  had  the  play  ! 

Finally  he  had  decided  to  take  it  to  a  famous  playwright. 
Surely  if  he  could  get  a  good  criticism  from  him,  the  managers 
must  give  heed.  He  had  followed  out  this  plan — he  writhed  in 
agony  at  the  thought.  Why  had  he  done  it  ?  But  how  could 
he  know  ?  He  never  dreamed  that  the  man  would  calmly 
appropriate  his  play.  It  didn't  seem  possible,  but  it  was  true. 
He  remembered  his  frenzy  when  he  saw  the  bill-poster  which 
announced  that  his  play  was  to  be  given.  The  man  had  not 
even  changed  the  name.  He  had  tried  to  get  at  the  imposter, 
but  the  latter  was  carefully  protected.  He  thirsted  for  his  life, 
and  then  he  nearly  lost  his  mind. 

He  could  not  even  see  his  play.  He  tried  to  get  employment 
in  the  theatre,  but  they  turned  him  away.  He  eagerly  read  all 
discarded  papers,  and  found  to  his  great  delight  that  the  piece 
was  a  decided  hit:  He  had  known  it  would  be,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  he  would  be  radiant.  Then  he  would  remember,  and 
Lis  anger  would  return,  more  powerful  than  ever. 

Once  he  tried  to  get  a  doctor  who  had  been  called  out,  to  give 
him  his  return  check,  but  the  man  had  not  noticed  him.  It 
was  then  that  he  realized  how  low  he  had  sunk.  He  looked 
more  wretched  than  the  most  forlorn  beggar.  He  had  had  no 
money  for  so  long  that  he  scarcely  realized  his  need  of  it.  He 
could  not  work.  Of  course  no  one  would  believe  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  successful  comedy  ;  he  knew  there  was  no 
use  in  attempting  to  convince  anyone. 

Then  he  had  given  up.  He  had  tried  to  end  it  all,  but  it  was 
expensive  work.  He  had  no  pistol,  no  poison,  no  gas,  nor 
money  with  which  to  buy  them.  He  could  get  no  work.  He 
had  stood  on  the  bridge  and  tried  to  get  up  courage  to  jump, 
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but  .-it  the  lasl  moment  a  strong  desire  to  live  had  Beized  him. 

itepped  in  front  i)t  trolley  cars.  i)ii i  the  motormen  always 

I  tostop.     And  always  at  the  moment  he  thought  would 

n  for  life  again,  horrible  though  it 

I  be. 

At  lasl  he  had  almost  succeeded,  and  they  had  brought  him 
.  and  be  Mas  getting  well.     "All  wrong  !  all  wrong  !" 

"  Oh,  I  saw  you  know — that  is— it's  this  way,"  some  one  said, 

and   lif  noticed  a.  young  man  standing  by  his  bed,  evidently  in 

embarrassment.      He  wondered  how  long  the  other  had 

been  there,  and  then  something  about  the  appearance  of  the 

tor  gained   his  interest,  as  he  unconsciously  estimated  his 

qualifications  for  a  character  in  a  play. 

"That's  better  than  'Merry  Christmas,' "  he  thought,  and 
waited  for  further  speech.  The  young  man  evidently  expected 
encouragement.  Receiving  none,  he  looked  around,  nervously. 
No  one  was  watching,  so  he  began,  with  an  attempt  at  non- 
chalance. 

k'  I  just  dropped  in  to  say  Mer — " 

"  Don't ! "  said  the  man  on  the  bed.  His  visitor  stared.  The 
sick  man  explained,  "  Everyone's  been  saying  that." 

"But  it's  rather  natural,  to-day,  don't  you  think?"  asked 
the  young  man,  and  added  suddenly,  "There,  I've  gone  and 
done"  it!" 

The  older  man  decided  that  the  visitor  was  utterly  uninterest- 
ing and  would  not  do  for  a  character.  "  Who  is  it  you  want  to 
see  ?"  he  asked,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  anyone,"  was  the  reply.  "That  is,  not 
anyone  'special.     I  just  thought  I'd  drop  in—for  fun." 

The  sick  man's  mouth  opened.  "  Fun  ?  In  a  hospital  ?"  he 
gasped. 

The  other  laughed  uncertainly.  "Well,  it's— it's  just  as  much 
fun  here  as  where  I  come  from,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  ever  spend 
Christmas  in  a  boarding-house  ?     It's  rotten,  absolutely  rotten  !  " 

"Worse  than  this  ?"  asked  the  sick  man,  unconvinced,  "this 
cold  cleanliness,  this  disinfected  smell  ?" 

"Much  worse,"  said  the  other  decidedly.  "Everyone  pre- 
tends they're  happy  until  it  gets  unbearable.  I  couldn't  stand 
it  another  minute,  so  I  came  out,  and  when  I  walked  past  here, 
I  thought  I'd  find  some  one  worse  off  than  I  am.  They  say 
that  helps." 
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"What  made  you  pick  me  out?"  asked  the  man,  now  in- 
terested. 

"You  looked — interesting,"  was  the  lame  reply,  then|as  he  saw 
the  utter  unbelief  in  the  other's  face,  "you  were  the  only  one 
who  didn't  have  visitors,"  he  added,  truthfully. 

The  man  on  the  bed  looked  his  visitor  over,  and  with  a  sudden 
impulse  asked,  "  Do  you  really  want  to  hear  of  some  one  more 
miserable  than  you?"  The  young  man  nodded  eagerly,  and 
the  other  slowly  told  his  story,  and  having  finished,  looked  at 
his  audience  for  response. 

Throughout  the  recital  the  young  man  had  shown  the  most 
intense  interest.  As  the  other  finished,  he  drew  a  long  breath 
and  said,  "  How  wonderful !  " 

"  What  ?"  blurted  out  the  other,  incredulously. 

"To  have  done  something  like  that,"  continued  the  visitor, 
"  to  have  written  a  play  which  is  the  talk  of  the  town,  which  is 
so  far  above  all  the  others,  which  is  really  worth  while — by 
Jove,  your  life  has  counted  !     Aren't  you  proud  of  it  ?  " 

Proud  !  Of  his  life  ?  Was  his  life  worth  while,  worth  the 
agony  he'd  been  through  ?  There  was  a  long  silence,  then  he 
asked,  "And  your  story  ?" 

"I  haven't  any,"  was  the  bitter  reply.  "  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  anything.  I'm  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store.  I'll 
keep  on  living  in  a  boarding-house.  If  I  could  only  do  some- 
thing, anything,  if  I  could  do  what  you've  done  !  Of  course, 
you  want  people  to  know  it's  your  work,  but  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters  is  that  it  is  yours  !  It  came  from  you  and 
there  must  be  more  like  it  in  you.  You  can  make  another  play, 
and  people  will  know  that  it  is  yours." 

The  man  on  the  bed  smiled.  "A  play's  not  so  easy  as  that, 
but  you're  right,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  write  another,  and  get 
credit  for  it,  and  then  maybe  they'll  believe  I  wrote  '  The  Cross- 
Roads/"  For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  he  added, 
"It's  funny  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  hero  say  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  say  it  yourself. 
You've  helped."  He  held  out  his  hand.  "  I  think  what  I  want 
to  say  is  '  Merrv  Christmas.'" 


CHAUNCEY'S  LAST  CHANCE 

EDxNA   M.    HILBURN 

()(  course  you  have  all  beard  of  the  Curling  Iron  Building  in 
the  great  metropolis  of  New  York,  with  its  144  stories,  making 
the  roof  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  same  building 
bears  upon  its  base  the  date  of  its  erection,  in  Roman  numerals, 
MCMIX,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  posterity  will  look 
upon  it  as  the  mausoleum  of  some  great  twentieth  century  king, 
McMix,  by  name.  But  to  get  down  to  business — for  this  is  not 
a  dissertation  on  the  Curling  Iron  Building,  as  you  are  begin- 
ning to  think  !  Rather,  it  is  the  story  of  one  Chauncey  Mon- 
tague Jones,  a  rubber  broker,  who  conducted  business  upon  the 
top  floor— the  flighty  144th,  mind  you— of  the  Curling  Iron 
Building.  Over  Chauncey's  head  there  was  nothing  but  his 
hair  and  the  roof. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  in  his  office,  killing  the  few  mosquitoes 
who  had  animation  enough  to  wander  up  so  high — and  alas, 
what  bitter  disappointment  awaited  them  on  the  end  of  their 
journey  !  for  Chauncey  was  not  the  most  tempting  of  morsels  ; 
neither  was  his  stenographer,  worn  out  by  such  long  elevator 
rides  daily  !  But  Chauncey  was  alone  on  the  top  floor  this 
beautiful  summer  day,  the  kind  of  a  day,  it  was,  when  your 
best  stenographer's  dearest  friend  telephones  "the  orfizz"  early 
in  the  morning  to  say  that  "Miss  Schnitzel heimberger  is  sick 
and  can't  come  to-day,"  and  so  Miss  Schnitzetcetera  takes  a  rest- 
cure  down  at  Coney  Island — and  all  the  men's  grandmothers 
die  by  the  score,  the  score  being  preferably  2-0  in  favor  of  the 
home  team.  Well,  that  was  why  Chauncey  was  holding  down 
the  top  floor  all  alone  when  the  big  fire  broke  out  in  the  Curling 
Iron  Building.  But  Chauncey  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
fire  until  it  had  gained  very  considerable  headway.  You  see 
he  was  too  high  up  to  smell  the  smoke  'way  down  in  the  first 
ten  or  twenty  stories  ;  he  was  too  high  up  to  hear  the  yells  of 
the  crowd  on  the  street ;  he  was  too  high  up  to  have  the  water 
from  the  fire-hose  swish  against  his  window  ;  in  short,  he  was 
too  high  up  to  know  about  much  of  anything  except  that  he 
had  killed  the  last  mosquito  in  sight,  and  that  the  rubber  busi- 
ness was  about  as  dull  as  a  piece  of  smoked  glass. 
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Suddenly  the  telephone  rang  loud  and  long.  Chauncey  took 
the  receiver  in  one  hand  and  an  order-slip  in  the  other.  The 
person  on  the  other  end  did  the  talking.  When  it  was  all  over 
Chauncey  very  coolly  and  carefully  laid  the  receiver  on  the 
desk  and  tried  to  hang  up  the  order-slip  on  the  telephone-hook. 

"Jove!"  he  said  to  the  corpse  of  the  last  killed  mosquito. 
"Jove  !  They  say  the  old  building  is  on  fire,  and  the  only  way 
for  me  to  get  out  is  to  go  up  on  the  roof  and  jump  !  It's  one 
chance  out  of  ten  that  what  they  pick  up  in  the  net  will  still  be 
little  Chauncey — and  it's  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  it  will  be 
— still  little  atoms  !  And  that  blooming  fireman  telephoned  me 
from  across  the  street  to  tell  me  I'd  better  'take  my  Chauncys' 
and  jump  !  You've  got  to  be  cremated,  old  fellow,"  this  to 
the  mosquito.  "I  wonder  which  hurts  the  most,  cremation  or 
jumping  ?" 

Chauncey  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  When  the 
crowd  caught  sight  of  him  a  great  cheer  broke  out.  Chauncey 
heard  and  waved  his  hand.  A  man  on  a  neighboring  roof  far 
below  bellowed  at  him,  "Take  your  time,  old  fellow,  it's  only 
reached  the  fifty-first  story  yet ! "  Chauncey  said  something  to 
him  in  reply  which  fortunately  couldn't  be  heard.  The  tele- 
phone rang  again.  This  time  the  operator  told  him  to  go  up  on 
the  roof  and  pick  up  the  wireless  messages  his  friends  were 
sending  him.  The  operator  was  "a  lady,"  so  Chauncey  didn't 
talk  back.  He  said  he  didn't  want  wireless  messages,  he  wanted 
an  airship  !  The  operator  said  the  airships  were  all  too  young 
to  fly  so  high.  Chauncey  then  made  a  remark  about  airships 
which  caused  the  listening  operator  to  say  the  wires  were  getting 
so  hot  the  'phone  would  soon  be  out  of  commission. 

Chauncey  then  ran  up  to  the  roof  to  take  a  survey  of  the  sky- 
scape, and  to  pluck  his  wireless  messages  off  the  roof.  They 
were  all  messages  of  condolence.  Chauncey  walked  to  the  edge 
of  the  roof  and  looked  over.     "A  pretty  little  jump,"  he  said. 

Xow  Chauncey  didn't  want  to  die.  He  knew  he  had  one  foot 
in  the  grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana-peel,  in  the  position 
which  he  was  in— and  he  didn't  want  to  die.  There  was  lots 
left  for  him  to  do  in  life  yet.  He  wanted  to  win  at  least  one 
game  of  solitaire  before  he  went,  and  the  rubber  business  might 
improve  any  day  ! 

*     It  is  said  that  in  the  stress  of  circumstances  we  often  become 
great  inventors.    Thus  did  Chauncey  Montague  Jones,  mothered 
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by  necessity,  become  the  father  of  B  greal  invention.  He 
suddenly  remembered  thai  he  was  a  rubber  broker.  Rubber! 
of  course  !  His  life  was  saved.  Down  in  his  office  was  bale 
upon  bale  of  soft,  pliable,  unliquidated  rubb<  r,  the  kind  rubber- 
balls  are  made  of  j  the  verj  thing  to  soften  his  fall  and  enable 
him  to  bounce  up  uninjured  ! 

Chauncey  sped  to  his  office.  Tearing  off  great  pads  of  the 
soft,  spongy  rubber,  he  bound  them  to  his  head,  his  knees,  his 
back,  his  chest,  his  feet,  his  sides — all  over.  Then  he  rac^d 
back  to  the  roof  again  and— saying  "  Erne,  meenie,  minie,  moo" 
— he  jumped  ! 

They  say  the  echo  of  the  cheer  that  went  up  from  the  crowd 
was  heard  in  San  Francisco  two  days  later  ! 

Oh  yes,  Chauncey  landed  all  right. 

Not  a  bone  was  broken. 

He  had  bounced — nicely  ! 

But  he  bounced  so  high  that  when  he  came  down  he  bounced 
again— 

And  again  ! 

He  kept  on  bouncing  ! 

He's  bouncing  yet  ! 

They  did  everything  they  could  to  stop  him.  They  used  nets, 
lassos,  fly-paper,  but  it  wasn't  any  use.  About  a  week  later 
they  did  manage  to  shoot  "the  inner  man,"  so  that  he  wouldn't 
die  of  starvation— and  it  took  seven  whole  regiments,  all  firing 
at  once,  to  make  sure  one  shot  should  reach  the  proper  place. 
But  the  remains  kept  right  on  bouncing. 

Up  in  Chauncy's  home  town  they  have  erected  an  India  Rub- 
ber monument  in  his  memory.  Rubber  bands  play  in  front  of 
it  every  fine  summer  evening,  and  great  crowds  come  to  listen — 
and  to  rubber.     On  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Dear  Friend,  stop  here  a  bit  to  blubber, 
For  Chauncy  Jones,  your  one-time  brother, 
He,  who,  bouncing,  the  world  must  cover, 
Encased  within  his  tomb  of  rubber  !  " 

And  Chauncey  keeps  right  on  bouncing. 
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BELLS 

ADELAIDE  PETERSON 

Where  do  they  come  from  ?    I  am  sure 
They  just  turn,  Phoenix- wise, 

From  ashes  into  numbers  round 
To  terrify  my  eyes. 

Now  there's  this  one  from  old  K.  K., 

When  did  I  spend  all  that  ? 
Oh  yes.  the  day  my  junior  friend 

And  I  went  on  a  bat. 

This  one  from  Field's.     My  !  what  a  sum 

I'm  sure  I've  never  been — 
Oh  yes  !    The  orchids  for  Marie 

When  Alpha  took  her  in. 

McCallum's?    Well,  that  isn't  much 

For  things  I  really  need 
I  usually  procure  at  home. 

It's  cheaper,  yes,  indeed. 

Now  look  at  this,  from  Beckman's  shop  ! 

How  could  I  eat  all  that  ? 
I  must  be  careful ;  anyway, 

Much  candy  makes  me  fat. 

And  Lucia's?     When — oh  yes,  I  know. 

The  time  I  framed  the  club. 
Observe  the  bills  upon  my  desk, 

All  due  !    "Aye.  there's  the  rub  !  " 

I  simply  must  economize  : 

I'll  pay  these  :  after  that — 
Hello!    ToBoyden's?    Yes,  indeed, 

Just  wait — I'll  get  my  hat. 
1 1  o 


WHY  IT'S  CRESCENT  STREET 

RUBY    K.    PARMELEE 

Some  of  the  new  avenues  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities  have 
Btrange  names  from  unkuown  causes.  Crescent  Street,  I  sup- 
posed, was  a  name  of  this  sort,  because  the  crescent  to  my  mind 
suggested  something  Oriental,  which  was  very  inappropriate  to 
an  old  New  England  town  like  Northampton;  but  I  learned, 
and  it  took  me  two  hours  to  do  it,  that  the  name  Crescent 
Street,  like  that  of  Elm,  or  of  Main  Street,  had  a  simple  reason 
for  being.     This  is  how  I  found  it  out. 

At  four  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  dressed  in  my  new  brown 
suit,  with  my  new  winter  hat  and  gloves  to  match,  I  started  out 
to  make  a  call.  I  don't  like  calls,  but  I  went  this  time  out  of 
respect  and  obedience  to  a  postscript  in  mother's  last  letter, 
which  said.  "You  must  call  on  Cousin  Sophia.  If  you've  lost 
the  address,  it's  13  Crescent  Street." 

Four  o'clock  was  late,  I  knew,  to  start  out  calling,  but  some 
of  the  girls  said  Crescent  Street  was  just  up  by  Round  Hill,  and 
I  remembered  having  seen  the  sign  off  upper  Elm. 

As  I  had  an  errand  to  do  on  Round  Hill,  I  went  that  way. 
It  was  a  perfect  afternoon  for  November.  The  air  was  cool 
and  clear.  The  leaves  lay  deep  along  the  walk,  and  I  found 
myself  out  at  the  side  scuffing  in  them,  before  I  realized  that  I 
was  a  grown-up  college  girl  out  to  make  a  dignified  call.  I 
climbed  the  hill,  passed  the  Clarke  School,  and  went  down  a 
short  road  the  other  side  of  Round  Hill,  till  I  came  out  safely 
under  a  sign  marked  "Crescent  St." 

"  Number  thirteen."  I  thought,  "  can't  be  far  from  Elm  Street, 
and  that  must  be  Elm  where  the  cars  are  going  by." 

Just  then  I  met  a  boy  carrying  a  big  suit-box.  He  was  almost 
past  me  when  he  stopped,  and,  lifting  his' cap,  asked  if  I  could 
tell  him  please  where  he  could  find  number  144.  I  said,  "I 
don't  know,  but  aren't  all  the  houses  numbered  ?"»and  went  on. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  there  was  only  a  vacant  lot  and  then  four 
houses  between  me  and  Elm  Street ;  and  allowing  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  numbers  to  each  house,  the  first  was  the  only 
one  which  would  be  near  thirteen.     The  number  was  not  on  the 
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piazza-post,  but  I  could  see  a  numeral,  a  three  at  least,  peeking 
from  behind  the  bar  of  the  screen- door.     A  maid  came. 

"  Is  Miss  B at  home  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Miss  B ?"  she  repeated  in  a  dazed  way. 

"Yes,    Miss   Sophia   B .      Isn't   this  number   thirteen?" 

Then  I  glanced  up  at  the  opened  front  door.  Three  little  pol- 
ished silver  letters  said  243  !  One  look  was  enough,  but  what 
had  happened  ?  Where  was  I  ?  When  safely  back  on  my  side- 
walk, I  began  to  reason  it  out.  One  thing  was  certain,  the 
numbers  didn't  begin  at  Elm.  Then  I  walked  out  to  the  corner, 
and  made  sure  that  that  street  was  Elm.  The  numbers  must 
begin  somewhere  ;  so  I  turned  and  walked  back. 

Soon  I  overtook  the  small  boy  with  the  big  suit-box,  still 
looking  for  number  144.     A  feeling  of  sympathy  came  over  me. 

"Did  you  find  it?"  I  inquired. 

"No'm,  not  yet,  but  it's  comin',  I  guess.  I  jest  passed  two 
hundred." 

I  hurried  on.  The  houses  were  smaller  and  further  apart 
now.  The  sidewalk  stopped,  so  I  crossed  the  road  to  a  path  on 
the  other  side.  The  street  was  curving  now  to  the  right.  It 
had  grown  quite  dark  and  above  the  hill  the  new  moon  shone. 
It  was  bright  and  dainty,  but  why  that  crescent  shape  ?  to 
remind  me  of  my  errand  ?    I  had  found  the  right  street,  at  least. 

On  and  on  I  went,  and  came  by  and  by  to  a  more  populated 
district.  The  lights  were  on  in  the  houses,  and  such  odors  of 
broiled  things,  and  sounds  of  sputtering  pans,  came  from  the 
kitchens  !     Think  of  making  a  call  now  ! 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  numbers.  I  hesitated  at  the  front 
walk  of  a  corner  house.  In  fact,  I  stopped  short  before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  turn  in.  If  there  is  anything  that  makes 
me  feel  as  though  I  had  been  stealing  sheep,  it  is  to  walk  up  on 
a  piazza  in  the  dark,  looking  for  a  house  number.  I  must  not 
step  heavily,  because  it  might  be  the  wrong  number,  but  if  I 
tip-toed,  there  might  be  a  timid  little  lady  inside,  who  would 
think  I  was  a  burglar. 

But  thanks  be,  I  didn't  have  to  do  either.  I  noticed  an  old 
gardiner  raking  leaves  in  one  corner  of  the  lawn,  by  the  light 
of  the  electric  arc.  I  couldn't  get  his  attention  at  first,  on 
account  of  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  but  presently  he  stopped 
to  reach  for  a  sack  to  fill,  and  I  called  to  him  again. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  number  thirteen  ?" 
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"Number  thirteen?  Yes,  oh,  yes,  ma'am;  hit's  that  first 
•ouse,  ma'am."  He  pointed  down  what  I  called  a  little  Bide 
street. 

11  But  I  mean  13  Cresceul  Street,"  1  Baid, 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  hit's  all  Crescent  Street,"  lie  answered. 

1  hope  I  thanked  the  good  old  man,  but  all  I  remember  is  that 
I  just  flew  across  the  grass,  and  almost  tore  my  new  brown 
winter  suit  on  the  barberry  hedge.  Cousin  Sophia  noticed  it  a 
few  minutes  later  and  pulled  the  loose  threads  back  again. 

So  I  found  number  thirteen  ;  but  you  know  I  don't  think  it's 
quite  fair  about  Crescent  Street.  Perhaps  it  was  rightly  named, 
from  its  curving  shape  around  Round  Hill,  but  then  there  is 
that  other  unaccounted-for  bend  that  looked  to  me  like  another 
street.  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  There  ought  to 
be  a  warning  ;  one  of  those  automobile  signs  that  just  say 
"  Curve  ahead  "  would  do. 


ART   13? 

ALICE  MAY   COMSTOCK 

What  are  all  these  maidens  saying? 

As  each  sinks  into  her  place 
She  is  whisp'ring  soft  a  number, 

And  a  scowl  is  on  her  face. 
If  you  ask  a  girl  a  question 

She  may  answer  "  ninety -nine," 
While,  behind,  one  cries  in  anguish, 

"  Was  fourteen  or  twenty-nine  ?  " 
Is  this  class  then  mathematics  ? 

No,  it  is  a  course  in  art, 
But  each  maiden  has  a  number 

From  which  she  must  never  part. 
Like  a  convict  she  is  numbered, 

And  she  has  to  take  great  care, 
For  if  she  forgets  her  number 

Tis  as  though  she  were  not  there. 
All  else  by  her  forgotten, 

She  will  scarce  know  what  you  mean 
If  you  say  "  Is  your  name  Mary  ?  " 

You  must  ask  her  "Art  13?" 


SOME  PATHETIC  FALLACIES 

MARGUERITE   UNDERWOOD 

Of  course  by  the  time  freshman  year  is  over  we  know  all  about 
Ruskin's  views  on  the  pathetic  fallacy,  and  we  have  our  own 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  referring,  except  under  stress  of 
the  strongest  emotion,  to  mountains  that  frown  upon  a  culprit, 
and  brambles  that  catch  at  him  as  he  passes.  If  you  have  a 
well-regulated  mind,  I  suppose  the  words  pathetic  fallacy  convey 
only  their  proper  significance  to  your  understanding.  But  hon- 
estly now,  if  you  haven't  a  too  well-regulated  mind,  don't  you 
ever  think  of  the  phrase  with  the  meaning  that  pathetic  used  to 
have,  before  you  knew  so  much  about  Greek  roots,  and  the 
meaning  that  fallacy  used  to  have,  when  it  was  just  something 
that  wasn't  true  ?  And  then,  doesn't  a  pathetic  fallacy  mean  a 
thing  that  sadly  proves  to  be  false  ?  It  would  be  such  a  useful 
phrase  if,  without  being  utterly  unscholarly,  we  could  apply  it  in 
that  un-Ruskinian  sense.  So  many  things  there  be  that  promise 
well,  but  prove,  in  the  event,  to  be  pathetically  fallacious. 

For  example,  my  own  pet  besetting  fallacy  is  a  conviction 
that  comes  to  me,  about  nine  o'clock  of  an  evening,  that,  if  I 
stop  studying  now,  give  up  my  mind  to  refreshing  conversation, 
and  return  promptly  at  ten,  I  shall  find  myself,  at  five-thirty 
next  morning,  wide-awake,  bright  and  sweet,  and  ready  for 
work.  On  the  strength  of  this  belief,  I  do  stop  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  ;  but— can  you  guess  the  sequel  ?  Tell  me,  do 
you  yourself  often  wake  up,  bright  and  fresh  and  ready  for 
work,  at  five-thirty  A.  M.  ?  Now  isn't  that  a  fallacy  ?  and  as 
for  the  pathetic  side  of  it,  if  you  haven't  tried  it  for  yourself, 
take  my  word  that  the  pathetic  side  is  there.  A  peculiar  thing 
is  that  the  delusion  is  persistent ;  no  matter  how  many  times  I 
have  proved  the  fallacy,  I  am  ready  the  next  night  to  leave  my 
work  at  nine  o'clock,  serenely  confident  that  early  dawn  will 
find  me  up  and  doing. 

There  is  also  the  positive  conviction  I  have  that  in  a  brief 
time,  say  my  "  free  hour"  from  twelve  to  one,  I  can  do  so  many 
''little  things"  ;  get  that  bathing-suit  out  of  my  trunk  in  the 
store-room,  hunt  through  all  Marion's  letters  for  her  address, 
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nu'iid'those  gloves,  wnsli  five  handkerchiefs,  and  write  two 
notes  and  a  letter  home.  Somehow  I  never  %e\  half  the  things 
done,  and  then  1  feel  so  Btrongly  the  pathos  of  the  situation  ! 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  deceived,  as  if  the  clock  and  other  per- 
verse inanimate  objects  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
me, — the  newspaper  that  tempts  me  to  spend  ten  minutes  over 
it,  that  biscuit  just  waiting  to  be  eaten, — and  meantime  the 
clock  is  positively  cheating.  It  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  fair 
play  at  all.  (Gracious  !  I  believe  that's  a  Ruskinian  pathetic 
fallacy,  or  something  very  like  it.) 

I  am  becoming  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  sheer  force  of  imag- 
ination won't  "  make  the  crown  a  pound."  It  was  a  bitter  dose, 
but  I  have  swallowed  it  at  last.  I  have  ceased  to  make  those 
futile  searches  for  the  other  five-dollar  bill  that  I  surely  haven't 
spent  yet — that  must  be  in  my  other  purse,  or  else  in  my  hand- 
kerchief case,  or  certainly  in  the  stamp-box.  No,  that  fallacy 
is  proved  and  accepted  at  last,  and  when  I  discover  that  my  last 
lonely  coin  is  not  a  fifty-cent  piece,  but  a  quarter,  I  do  not 
declare  that  the  whole  system  of  political  economy  is  wrong.  I 
sigh  and  murmur  that  somewhere  in  my  own  private  scheme  of 
economy  there  must  be  a  fault,  and  then  I  proceed  to  practice 
in  the  one  sure  way,  open  only  to  those  who  have  nothing  left 
to  spend. 

Most  pathetic  and  most  false  of  all  is  the  firm  belief,  which 
has  stayed  with  me  unchanged  through  three  years  of  college, 
that  the  week  after  next  I  shall  not  have  much  to  do.  Then 
theses/written  lessons  will  be  over,  then  my  required  English 
will  be  done,  then  I  shall  have  that  French  paper  in,  those  notes 
copied,  that  reading  list  finished.  Then  I  shall  be  ready  to 
enjoy  college. 

The  week  after  next  hasn't  come  yet.  I  have  chased  it  hope- 
fully for  three  years,  but  there  was  always  a  new  written  lesson, 
a  consultation,  a  something  to  mar  the  mirror  of  my  perfect 
peace. 

Yet  I  am  loath  to  give  up  the  feeling.  It  seems  heartless  even 
now  to  brand  it  with  that  black  name,  pathetic  fallacy.  I  still 
have  a  lingering  hope—why,  really,  my  English  Thirteen  is 
nearly  done,  and  the  last  Art  written  was  over  yesterday — 
surely,  surely,  it  is  coming  true  this  time.  The  week  after  next 
I  shall  not  have  much  to  do. 


I 

IN  DER  NACHT 

MARIAN   ISABEL  STORM 

At  night,  when  I  have  done  my  Math, 

And  seek  my  hollowed  couch, 
Wherein  the  feet  of  many  friends 

Have  made  a  sort  of  pouch — 
At  night,  when  angles  dance  before 

My  visionary  mind, 
Joined  with  long,  stately,  German  verbs 

(True  partners  of  a  kind) — 
When  on  the  door  my  garments  white, 

Suspended  high  to  air, 
Give  me  a  strange  and  creepy  fright, 

Like  ghostlets  hanging  there — 
When  every  board  along  the  hall 

Croaks,  as  beneath  the  tread 
Of  burglars ;  and  inside  the  wall 

The  mice  enjoy  a  spread — 
The  window-casing  grunts  and  groans, 

The  curtains  sway  far  ou^, 
The  shutters  rattle  like  dry  bones ; 

My  heart  is  sore  with  doubt — 
Sure,  then  it  is  that  sleep  takes  wings, 

And  eyes  refuse  to  close, 
While  far  beneath  the  covers  I 

Massage  my  frozen  nose. 

But  now  I've  found  a  remedy 

That  brings  a  sure  release 
From  that  dread  curse,  Insomnia, 

To  all  who  seek  for  peace. 
'Tis  this,  just  think  with  all  your  might 

That  there  outside  your  door 
You  hear — (now  please  believe  in  this 

And  all  your  woes  are  o'er) 
You  hear  that  sound  that  every  girl 

Detests  too  much  to  tell, 
Upon  a  winter  morning  cold — 

The  jangling  rising  bell. 


THE  DIMPLE  DOMINANT 

ISABEL   A.    GU1LBERT 

There  is  a  girl  in  our  house 

With  most  alluring  ways  ; 
She  has  a  dreamy  smile,  and 

A  soft  and  limpid  gaze. 
Her  every  look  and  movement 

Are  subtly  feminine, 
And  no  one  can  resist  that 

Cute  dimple  in  her  chin. 

Her  voice  is  low,  melodious. 

Her  laugh  is  silver- clear. 
And  all  the  girls  on  our  floor 

Agree  that  she's  a  dear. 
I  love  her,  too,  I  swear  it ; 

I  love  her  tenderly — 
And  yet  this  charming  girl  is 

A  trial  sac^  to  me. 

She  never  gets  her  work  done — 

She  never  e'en  begins 
Until  we're  nearly  finished, 

And  then  her  faith  she  pins 
On  all  her  conscientious. 

Forehanded,  plodding  friends, 
While  mad,  belated  minutes 

In  frenzied  toil  she  spends. 

She  borrows  all  our  note-books. 

Our  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
And  if  she  could,  she'd  borrow 

The  very  thoughts  we  think  : 
And  those — we  can't  express  them  ! 

They  boil  and  seethe  within— 
But  who  could  scold  a  girl  with 

That  dimple  in  her  chin  ? 
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But  when  our  anger  rises 
Past  human  power  to  bear. 

When  she  abstracts  our  note-books 
And  leaves  us  in  despair, 

We  whisper  to  each  other 

In  wicked,  spiteful  glee, 

,;Aha  !  just  wait  till  Christmas 
And  see  what  we  shall  see  !  " 

For  Janet  (that's  the  name  of 

Our  dilatory  friend) 
Has  planned  of  Christmas  presents 

A  number  without  end. 
Four  pairs  of  ribbon  slippers, 

Three  guest-towels,  jabots  two. 
Full  half  a  dozen  ruffles, 

A  crocheted  cap  of  blue, 

Four  dainty  little  "  hankies  " 

All  hemstitched  fine  and  neat — 
To  finish  them  for  Easter 

Would  be  a  noble  feat ! 
But  Janet  hasn't  started 

Upon  her  gifts,  as  yet — 
"  It's  full  two  weeks  to  Christmas  ! 

What  need  to  fuss  and  fret  ? " 

So  we — we  gloat  together, 

And  grimly  we  descant 
Upon  our  vengeful  natures, 

Our  hearts  of  adamant. 
"  When  Janet  has  to  hemstitch 

From  eve  to  morning  gray, 
She'll  learn  her  little  lesson  ! " 

Vindictively  we  say. 

But  then — for  all  our  firmness, 

The  end  is  sadly  clear — 
Though  Janet  is  annoying, 

She  really  is  a  dear — 
We'll  all  relent  and  help  her, 

We'll  work  our  fingers  thin, 
If  she  but  smiles,  and  shows  that 

Cute  dimple  in  her  chin  ! 


COLLEGE    NOTES 


On  Friday  evening,  November  4,  the 

Vox  Club  Meeting    Vox  Club  held  an  open  meeting  in  the 

Students'  Building.     Miss  Elsie  Kearns 

'06  delivered  a  delightful  lecture  upon  "The  New  Theatre,"  of 

whose  company  she  is  now  a  member. 

The  lecture  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  founding  of  the  theatre, 
stating  its  purpose,  the  presentation  of  only  the  best  dramatic 
literature,  and  its  method  of  financial  support.  A  heavy  endorse- 
ment renders  it  independent  of  box-office  returns.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  theatre,  its  properties,  and  the  luxuries  which  it 
furnishes  both  spectator  and  actor  followed,  together  with  a 
forcible  characterization  of  its  present  manager,  Mr.  Winthrop 
Ames.  Anecdotes  dealing  with  humorous  situations  behind 
the  scenes  helped  to  complete  the  vivid  picture  given  by  Miss 
Kearns  of  the  New  Theatre  and  its  work  as  she  herself  has 
known  it. 

R.  E.  1911. 

On  November   19,   Miss  Geraldine 
College  Settlement    Gordon,  organizing  secretary  of  the 
Meeting  National  College  Settlement  Associa- 

tion, gave  an  address  in  t"he  Students* 
Building  on  "The  Expansion  in  College  Settlement  Associa- 
tions." Miss  Gordon  began  with  a  history  of  college  settle- 
ments. The  idea  of  founding  such  an  organization  originated 
among  a  small  group  of  Smith  graduates.  These  girls  rented  a 
house  at  95  Rivington  Street  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City.  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
settlement  has  grown  rapidly.  They  now  have  two  additional 
houses,  one  situated  on  Ludlow  Street  for  the  girls  and  children, 
the  other  on  First  Street  for  the  boys. 

in 
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Soon  after  the  New  York  Settlement  was  started,  the  founders 
received  an  appeal  from  the  St.  Mary's  Street  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  They  wished  to  start  a  settlement  in  that 
city  and  were  aided  by  the  New  York  Settlement.  To-day  the 
settlement  in  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  largest.  They  have  not 
only  their  regular  houses,  but  also  the  "out  posts,"  located  in 
all  of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  the  city.  This  work  is  at 
present  so  extensive  that  they  are  in  great  need  of  a  new  build- 
ing.    This  calls  for  the  loyal  support  of  the  Association. 

Another  settlement  house  is  Dennison  House  in  Boston.  This 
was  founded  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  one  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  now  owns  five  city  blocks  in  Tyler  Street.  Like  the 
workers  in  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  workers  are  in  great  need 
of  money  in  order  to  change  one  of  their  houses  into  a  dispen- 
sary and  to  build  a  new  auditorium  for  social  gatherings. 

The  newest  settlement  house  is  one  on  Locus  Point,  Baltimore. 
The  conditions  in  this  locality  are  of  the  worst,  but  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  two  young  women,  who  have  founded  this 
settlement,  the  city  has  instituted  public  baths,  public  pla}r- 
grounds  and  a  branch  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library.  In  October 
of  this  year  the  Locus  Point  Settlement  was  admitted  as  a 
chapter  of  the  College  Settlement  Association. 

The  College  Settlement  Association  has  expanded  in  another 
way.  Fellowships  in  connection  with  Wellesley  and  Smith 
Colleges  have  been  established.  Each  college  contributes  two 
hundred  dollars  for  its  fellow  and  the  settlement  adds  an  equal 
amount.  The  fellow  lives  in  a  settlement  of  her  own  choosing, 
approved  by  the  Association,  and  works  there  for  a  year.  Then 
she  is  given  a  position  in  some  town  as  a  settlement  worker. 

Miss  Gordon  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  interest,  enthu- 
siasm, and  help. 

R  W.  1913. 

At  7.30  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  November 
French  Lecture    29,  a  French  lecture  was  given  in  the  Stu- 
dents' Building,  by  M.  Gustave  Fougeres, 
Associate  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Paris. 

The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  President  Burton.  After 
thanking  the  president  for  his  introduction,  M.  Fougeres  began 
his  lecture  on  the  "  Evolution  of  Classicism  in  French  Litera- 
ture." 
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First,  he  traced  its  course  from  the  fall  of  Oonstantinopl 
the  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  daring  which  period 
scholars  and  writers,  with  the  one  exception  of  Fenelon,  were 
Concerned  only  with  the  purely  intellectual  side  of  the  ancient 
world.  Then  he  sketched  the  history  of  classicism  from  this 
time,  when  men's  minds  were  stimulated,  by  study  of  magnifi- 
cent Pompeiian  ruins,  and  by  new  discoveries  made  after  the 
enfranchisement  of  Greece,  to  an  interest  in  another  phase  of 
ancient  history  —  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  most  interesting  idea  advanced  by  M.  Fougeres  was  that 
classicism,  commonly  thought  to  have  died  with  the  birth  of 
romanticism,  has,  on  the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  exist,  but 
lives  on  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
scientific  age. 

The  subject  treated  by  M.  Fougeres  was  so  tremendous  in  its 
range  that  it  could  be  taken  up  only  in  a  very  general  way,  bnt 
life  and  color  were  added  to  the  bare  outline  by  passages  from 
Fe"nelon,  Chateau-briand,  Hugo,  and  Flaubert,  which  were 
read  by  M.  Fougeres  to  illustrate  his  statements. 

R.  S.-K.  1912. 

Two  of  the  concerts  of  the  Smith  College 

The  Concerts    Concert  Course  were  held  in  the  Auditorium 

during  November.      The   concert  given  on 

November  9  by  Mr.  Claude  Cunningham,  baritone,  and  Professor 

Henry  Benjamin  Jepson,  organist,  was  a  very  pleasing  one. 

Professor  Jepson,  the  professor  of  applied  music  and  the  uni- 
versity organist  at  Yale  University,  opened  the  program  with 
the  first  two  movements  of  the  Widor  ''Fifth  Organ  Sym- 
phony." In  these  two  movements  as  in  all  the  organ  numbers 
the  ease  of  his  playing  was  remarkable,  while  his  clear  and 
delicate  defining  of  the  themes  gave  proof  of  his  qualities  as  an 
artist. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  numbers,  beginning  with  the  aria  "Arm, 
Arm,  Ye  Brave,"  through  the  five  songs  from  the  Schumann 
"  Dichterliebe"  to  the  final  distinctly  modern  selections,  gave 
good  scope  to  the  full  rich  tones  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  gained  here  in  America  an  enviable  reputation  in  concert 
and  oratorio  work. 
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On  November  30,  we  were  given  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  This  quartet  shares  with  the  Kneisels 
the  first  rank  among  string  quartets  in  this  country,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  work  was  well  shown  in  the  concert  given 
here.  The  first  number,  Hayden's  "  Quartet  in  G  minor," 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  program,  although  the 
Handel-Ponchon  "Chaconne"  for  the  violin  and  rcello  deserves 
special  mention.  The  playing  of  the  quartet  as  a  whole  is 
marked  by  precision  and  finish  combined  with  a  richness  of 
coloring  rarelv  attained. 

M.  D.  K.  1911. 

On  the  evening  of  December  3  the  first 
Cap  and  Bells  of  the  dramatic  division  plays  was  given. 
Cap  and  Bells  presented  "  Trelawney  of  the 
Wells."  The  play  was  very  entertaining,  and  the  parts  well 
taken.  Blanche  Dow  1913  made  a  charming  Rose  Trelawney, 
and  Katharine  Ames  1911  a  handsome  lover.  Ruth  Cooper 
as  Sir  William  Gower  and  Beth  Battles  1912  as  Mr.  Ablett 
afforded  the  liveliest  entertainment,  furnishing  many  a  good 
laugh.  Myrtle  Alderman  1911  interpreted  the  pathetic  Tom 
Wrench  with  great  sympathy  and  power.  The  audience  by 
their  enthusiasm  testified  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 


EDITORIAL 


Just  now  the  nation  is  plunged  in 
Our  Present  Need  the  bustle  and  whirl  of  Christmas  prep- 
arations. The  absorbing  problem  of 
what-for-whom  looms  large  before  us,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
its  solution  depends  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  each  indi- 
vidual. How  many  of  us,  after  nights  of  wakefulness  and  days 
of  exhaustive  research  in  department  stores,  at  length  despair 
of  ever  finding  the  proper  gift  for  Cousin  Jane,  and  finally,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  mail  to  her  one  of  those  non-committal  articles 
made  of  flowered  ribbon,  the  use  of  which  it  will  take  the  good 
lady  six  months  to  discover  !  We  don't  like  to  do  it,  of  course, 
but  we  don't  know  what  else  to  do.  There  are  no  general  rules 
for  us  to  follow  :  no  system  to  aid  us  ;  no  power  to  which  we 
can  appeal ;  and  so,  year  after  year,  we  go  on  sending  the 
wrong  things  to  the  wrong  people  and  writing  would-be  joyful 
letters  to  thank  them  for  the  wrong  things  they  have  sent  us. 
The  nation  has  not  yet  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  Right 
Christmas  Presents  as  well  as  of  Pure  Food.  The  Consumers' 
League  endeavors  to  make  the  Christmas  rush  easier  for  the 
active  parties,  both  buyers  and  sellers,  but  no  organization  has 
ever  attempted  to  prevent  cruelty  to  the  passive  participants, 
the  recipients  of  Christmas  gifts.  O  Christmas,  Christmas, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  as  Madame  Roland 
would  doubtless  have  remarked  on  receiving — let  us  say — a 
skating  cap.  In  view  of  the  universal  need  of  regulation,  it 
seems  imperative  that  the  government  should  establish  a  Bureau 
of  Christmas  Presents,  which,  by  means  of  experiments  and 
statistics,  would  be  enabled  to  formulate  general  principles  and 
to  furnish  to  applicants  classified  lists  for  their  assistance  and 
edification. 

Yet  great  and  good  as  would  be  such  an  institution,  its  work, 
to  be  really  effective,  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  direct 
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training  in  schools  and  colleges,  where  the  personal  equations 
involved  could  be  freely  discussed.  Indeed,  if  schools  and  col- 
leges are  to  fit  us  for  after  life,  their  work  is  far  from  complete 
if,  at  graduation,  we  are  unable  to  select  fitting  gifts  for  rela- 
tives and  friends,— a  task  to  be  performed  every  year  of  our 
lives.  The  relation  of  the  practical  to  the  academic  is  a  mooted 
question  at  the  present  time.  Columbia  is  considering  the  plan 
of  allowing  any  work  well  done  to  count  toward  a  degree. 
While  we  should  not  advocate  anything  as  radical  as  this,  we 
should  suggest  that  a  course  in  the  theory  and  construction  of 
Christmas  presents  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
college  curriculum. 

The  proposed  course  would  be  elective  and  open  to  all  classes ; 
it  would  be,  of  necessity,  a  laboratory  course  with  practical 
work  in  the  making  of  Christmas  presents  and  lectures  upon 
the  choice  of  them,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  and  the  underlying  psychological  reasons. 
Occasional  written  lessons  would  be  given  as  tests  of  progress. 
The  questions  would  be  of  the  following  types  :  "  What  do  you 
consider  the  most  satisfying  present  you  received  last  year  ? 
Why?"  "Discuss  fully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
personal  photographs  as  Christmas  gifts."  "  Given  a  friend  A, 
of  inclination  B,  to  construct  C.  P." 

The  advantages  of  this  course  from  an  academic  standpoint 
would  be  two-fold.  First,  it  would  systematize  and  control  a 
form  of  student  activity  which  now,  at  times,  threatens  to  over- 
balance, even  supplant  other  college  pursuits.  Witness  the 
intrepid  sewing-bags  and  crochet-hooks  which  appear  between 
classes,  during  concerts,  even  at  Division  Plays.  Secondly, 
thanks  to  the  training  which  would  render  the  selection  of  gifts 
easy  and  pleasant,  the  greater  part  of  the  worry  and  fatigue 
now  attending  Christmas  preparations  would  be  done  away 
with,  and  increased  efficiency  in  every  line  would  result.  Surely 
these  considerations  should  have  some  weight  with  the  faculty. 

Finally,  think  of  the  joy  which  would  be  born  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  not  only  we,  but  in  time  all  others,  were  giving  the 
right  thing  to  the  right  person.  For  this  let  us  strive,  that  we 
may  eventually  be  justified  in  crying  "  Merry  Christmas  !" 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


The  Pessimist  hung  her  head  and  sighed  because  the  Christ- 
mas Spirit  was  dying  out.  She  said  there  were  too  many  things 
now-a-da}Ts,  and  too  little  spirit  behind  them.  That  was  be- 
cause she  had  ten  jabots  and  a  centerpiece  to  make  before  next 
Wednesday.  But  the  Rest  of  the  World  laughed  at  the  Pessi- 
mist in  glee,  like  a  child.  Way  back  three  weeks  ago  it  sniffed 
an  excitement  in  the  frosty  air,  and  became  elate  with  an  unrea- 
soning joy.  If  it  weren't  for  the  whirl  there'd  never  be  the  con- 
trast. There'd  never  be  that  wonderful  stillness  after  the  hurry 
and  swarm  of  Things,  on  the  Night  Before,  when  some  of  the 
World  is  sleeping,  and  some  of  the  Rest  of  the  World  stand 
and  gloat  over  a  row  of  dark  and  dangling  shades,  all  queer 
with  many  bumps.  You  know  the  magic  in  that  hour  ?  The 
ghostliness  that  brings  forth  visions,  — till  one  of  the  children 
stirs  in  the  next  room,  rustles  with  expectancy, — and  these 
foolish  ones  from  the  Rest  of  the  World  creep  off  to  bed. 

Indeed  in  the  end  no  one  can  withstand  the  spell,  not  even 
the  Pessimist.  There's  too  much  electricity  in  the  air,  and  with, 
the  first  "Merry  Christmas"  she  gets  connected  up  with  the 
Rest  of  the  World  so  fast  that  by  bed-time  she  might  quite 
honestly  say  with  the  little  girl : 

"I  love  the  whole,  whole  world,  yes,  even  the  organ-grinder 
man  and — the  monkey."  And  that's  something  that  only  a 
child,  a  genius  or  a  saint  could  say  on  ordinary  days. 

To  make  an  abrupt  transition  from  Christmas  to  modern  sci- 
ence, we  quote  below  from  a  geometrical  playlet  by  James 
Hancock  Rarty  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Tufionian. 

Mr.  Rarty's  production  is  entitled  "The  Fourth  Dimension." 
The  time  is  "long  ago — before  Chaucer,  or  Roosevelt,  or  Aris- 
totle, or  even  Bernard  Shaw."     The  personae  : 

A  Point,  A  Circle, 

A  Straight  Line,  A  Curve, 

A  Triangle,  A  Sphere, 

The  Fourth  Dimension. 

The  scene  is  "A  Section  of  space." 
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"  Point — Alone  !  All  alone  !  A  speck  in  the  infinite.  A  pin- 
prick in  the  unfolding  scroll  of  the  universe.  Alas,  existence 
seems  all  too  pointless.  But  see,  who  comes  there,  cleaving  with 
arrow  flight  the  golden  light  of  Creation's  morning  ?  In  sooth, 
it  seems  a  noble  prince, 

"(Enter  Straight  Line,  panting,  but  with  unbending  dignity.) 

"Straight  Line — Ha!  do  I  see  aright?  Is  there,  indeed,  a 
point  in  life  ? 

"Point  (agitated,  seems  about  to  run  to  him)— Ah,  good  sir — 

"  Straight  Line  ( sternly) -r-Stay  where  you  are  !  .  .  .  Poor 
child,  only  consider  the  fact  of  your  being.  You  have  no  di- 
mensions. .  .  .  Indeed,  what  are  you  ?  A  guess  !  a  suppo- 
sition !  a  timid  creature  of  the  geometrician's  imagination,  for- 
ever halting  in  the  infinitude  of  space  !  (Laughs  raucously  and 
darts  back  and  forth  along  his  lateral  plane).     .     .     . 

"Point  (weeping  angrily) — Nasty  thing  ! 

"  (Curve  dashes  in,  colliding  violently  with  Straight  Line.) 

"  Straight  Line  (testily) — You  clumsy  boar  !  In  the  name  of 
Huxley,  where  do  you  think  you  are  going  ? 

"  Curve  (hurrying  off  stage)  — Not  your  business.  Can't  wait. 
I'm  describing  an  orbit.     .     .     . 

"  (Triangle,  Circle,  and  Sphere  stroll  in,  talking  animatedly. 
They  ignore  Point  and  nod  distantly  to  Straight  Line.) 

"  Sphere  (loudly,  in  excited  argument)— You  see  what  I  mean. 
Poor  little  Point  there  has  never  moved  a  millimeter  since  she 
was  first  projected.  Quite  stagnant.  No  length,  no  depth,  no 
scope  of  thought.  .  .  .  And  as  for  Straight  Line  .  .  . 
he  always  has  been  in  a  rut  and  always  will  be. 

"(Straight  Line  turns  crimson  with  rage  and  shuttles  back 
and  forth  helplessly.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Dimension  enters 
leisurely,  looking  at  the  scenery.  He  approaches  Sphere,  stares 
rudely,  and  then  examines  each  of  the  figures  in  turn.) 

"Fourth  Dimension — What  extraordinary  people!  (Sphere 
turns  pale,  but  makes  show  of  resolution.) 

"  Sphere — And  who  are  you  ? 

"Fourth  Dimension  — My  dear  fellow,  you  really  ought  to 
know  me.  I  am  the  Fourth  Dimension.  (Great  commotion 
among  the  figures.  All  group  around  Fourth  Dimension,  ex- 
cept Sphere,  who  stands  aloof,  biting  his  nails.     Slow  curtain.)" 

We  find  it  superfluous  to  comment  upon  the  point  ! 
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Since  the  8th  of  November  and  even  before  thai  time  f; 
has  perhaps  been  no  one  more  before  the  public  eye  than  Prince- 
ton's former  president.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  bis  pr  • 
eminent  fitness  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  we  quote  below  a  few 
remarks  of  his  upon  "  Life  and  Education,"  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
Governor  elect  Wilson  says  : 

"  Life  is  every  man's  real  school,  and  every  boy's,  too  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  make  the  work  of  school  and  college  a  part  of  his 
life,  he  gets  no  education  from  them.     .     .     . 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  college  life  has  become  the  theme  <>f 
eulogy,  and  the  sole  theme  of  eulogy  by  graduates  and  patrons 
of  our  colleges.     .     .     . 

"  The  eulogists  are  not  perverse.  They  do  not  despise  learn- 
ing or  mean  to  disparage  it.  They  are  only  writing  of  facts  as 
they  really  are.  Life  and  learning  are  divorced  in  our  colleges, 
but  of  course  it  is  life  that  is  interesting,  not  these  merely  for- 
mal companionships.  Learning  is  in  fact  interesting  only  when 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  life  and  shares  its  color,  its  energy,  its 
variety.     .     .     . 

"The  organization  of  our  university  life,  therefore,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  reconsidered,  recast  from  top  to  bottom,  must 
be  rid  of  the  past,  of  the  vast  variety  of  independent  organiza- 
tions which  spring,  not  out  of  the  essential  activities  of  this 
place,  but  out  of  the  distractions  of  the  place.  It  must  be  sim- 
plified and  drawn  together  by  the  building  up  of  a  common  life 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  a  close  association  between  men  young 
and  old,  a  natural  comradeship  in  things  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
in  things  which  fill  leisure  with  pleasure  and  amusement  and 
constitute  the  vital  sports  of  life." 

Although  these  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  to  conditions  in 
men's  colleges3  they  are  not  so  very  different  from  some  things 
that  have  been  said  near  home  of  late.  It  has  sometimes  been 
noted  that  girls  are  more  conscientious  at  their  studies  than 
boys,  but  probably  thebest  that  can  be  s-aid  so  far  for  our  "  Life 
and  learning''"  is  that  they  lead  none  too  happy  a  wedded  exist- 
ence. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS  19U 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday 
evening,  June  16,  and  Thursday  evening,  June  15,  is  now  the  only  perform- 
ance for  which  applications  may  be  entered,  as  the  Saturday  performance  is 
not  open  to  alumna?. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
ance, unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre. 
Applications  are  not  transferable  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not 
wanted. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumna?  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1911  begins  with  Thursday,  June  15. 


PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Jane 
Swenarton,  Dickinson  House,  Northampton. 

'96.     Miriam  W.  Webb's  present  address  is  1407  Rodney  Street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

'98.     Alma  Baumgarten's  address  is  125  Prospect  Street.  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'99.     Mrs.  W.  F.  Koelker  (Elizabeth  S.  Steele)  is  now  at  1710  Cherry  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Adeline  R.  Ross  is  just  finishing  her  first  year  as  teacher  among  the 
Shoshone  Indians  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  at  Fort  Washapie, 
Wyoming. 

'07.     Mrs.  R.  C.  Knapp  (Jessie  R.  Allen)  is  now  at  772  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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o;.    Catherine  E.  Collins'  address  tor  this  year  it  Browuell  Ball,  On 

Nebraska. 
'08.    Mabel  Roe's  address  is  1914  West  9th  Avenue,  Spokane.  Washington, 

'10.     Madeline  K.  Ball  Is  tutoring  in  Logic  and  Psychology. 
Lrma  Miller  expects  to  Bpend  the  winter  in  California. 
M.  Marion  Park  is  teaching  private  classes  in  French  and  German  in 

Longmout,  Colorado. 
Olive  F.  Pye  is  teaching  Science  and  Drawing  in  the  Belfast  High  School, 

Belfast,  New  York. 
Elizabeth  Rawls  is  engaged  as  the  assistant  in  Biology  at  Adelphi  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mary  Reilly  is  official  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 

is  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Philosophy  and  History 

at  the  same  institution. 
Jessie  L.  Riall  is  engaged  in  social  work  in  connection  with  the  Federated 

Charities  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Marion  Richards  is  assistant  in  the  High  School  at  Milton,  Vermont. 
Wilma  Ridgway  is  studying  Decorative  Design. 
Edna  Roberts  is  teaching  Latin  and  History  in   the  High  School  at 

Sprague,  Washington. 
Bess  K.  Roberts  is  studying  Music  in  New  York. 
Alma  S.  Rothholz  is  studying  Medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 

School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Gladys  E.  Russell  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Simmons  College, 

Boston. 
Carolyn  L.  Shaw  is  taking  the  one-year  secretarial  course  at  Simmons 

College,  Boston. 
Sarah  J.  Schenck  is  taking  a  five  months'  course  at  the  State  Normal 

School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Louise  Schmitz  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Mineola,  Long  Island, 

New  York. 
Mary  B.  Scott  is  teaching  German  at  a  private  school  in  Princeton,  New 

Jersey. 
Olive  L.  Seymour  is  teaching  French  and  American  History  and  Civics 

in  the  High  School  at  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
Esther  M.  Smith  is  teaching  German  in  the  Wilkinsburg  High  School, 

Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Hortense  Smith  is  taking  courses  in  French  and  German  at  Columbia 

University. 
Audra  Soule  is  studying  Music  at  home. 
Henrietta  Sperry  is  teaching  History  in  the  High  School  at  Reading, 

Massachusetts. 
Ethel  Stimson  is  teaching  in  Miss  Fairfield's  School  at  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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'10.     Yeoli  Stimson  is  sewing  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Portia  M.  Swett  is  teaching  National,  ^Esthetic.  Ball-room,  Classical  and 
Folk  Dancing  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Sue  E.  Taylor  will  go  abroad  in  February. 

Vera  Urquhart  is  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the  High  School  in 
Alamosa,  Colorado. 

Mabel  Van  Deusen  is  teaching  at  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  North- 
ampton. 

Gladys  R.  Van  Deventer  is  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Amy  Wallburg  is  teaching  English  at  the  High  School  in  Watertown, 
New  York. 

Loraine  Washburn  is  at  home  doing  private  tutoring. 

Marion  C.  Webster  is  teaching  at  the  Mary  A.  Burnham  School. 

Marjorie  Wells  is  studying  Violin  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College  with 
Hugo  Kostschak. 

Mary  West  is  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,  Blanchester,  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  P.  Wilds  is  studying  Interior  Decoration  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Claire  Williams  is  teaching  English  in  the  High  School  at  Warsaw,  New 
York. 

Mary  G.  Winans  is  teaching  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Wright  is  taking  the  preliminary  course  for  secretarial  work 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Maud  G.  Woolson  is  studying  Music  at  home. 

Rua  L.  Yeaw  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Brattleboro  High  School, 
Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
ea>'10.     Eva  Bryant  Adams  is  Secretary  to  Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins  of 
Harvard,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.      She 
means  eventually  to  return  to  Smith  to  complete  her  course. 

Helen  Becker  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  June,  1910. 

Beatrice  Birmingham  has  been  studying  Art  since  she  left  Smith.     Ad- 
dress, 104  West  70th  Street,  Hotel  Walton,  New  York  City. 

Frances  A.   Butterfield  graduated   from   the   Wisconsin  Unitersity  in 
June,  1909. 

Margaret  E.  Carroll  is  taking  a  two-year  course  in  Domestic  Art  at  Me- 
chanics Institute,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Chapin's  engagement  to  Ray  Murphy,  Harvard  '08,  has  been 
announced. 

Julia  A.  Clark  is  a  Junior  in  the  Los  Angeles  Training  School  for 
Deaconesses. 

Doris  Duffee  is  teaching  the  third  primary  in  the  Williams  School  in 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 
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f.r-'io.    Kli/abeth  c.  Forbes'  i  agagi  ni'iit  to  Sarr]  Strong  Winn  of  St.  L 
Missouri,  has  been  announced.    Address,  Webster  <  Missouri. 

Helene  L.  Ford  is  Btndying  at  Valparaiso  University  and  assisting  In 

Literary  Department.     Address.  :;i  Altruria  Hall.  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
Margaret  Herrick  is  Btndying  Music.  Languages  and  Domestic  Science. 

Address.  45  East  Schiller  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Julia E.  Hnltman's  address  for  1910-11  is  Skepparegatan  39,  Stockholm, 

Sweden. 
Helen  Kramer    (Mrs.  Lawrence  R.  Ack)  is  at  HOI   Rockdale  Avenue, 

Avondale.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Edith  B.  Mann  is  taking  hospital  training  for  nurses.    Address,  Faulkner 

Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 
Grace  E.  Mason  is  Assistant  Librarian  in  Johnstown  Public  Library. 

Johnstown,  New  York. 
Mary  S.  Milk  (Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Barton)   is  at  5307  Lexington  Avenue, 

Chicago.  Illinois.     She  has  a  son.  Herbert  C.  Barton,  Jr. 
Carrie  Nicholson  is  attending  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Mary  Louise  Osborn's  address  for  1910-11  is  673  Logan   Avenue.  San 

Diego,  California. 
Esther  Packard  is  back  at  Smith  for  her  senior  year.    She  will  graduate 

with  1911.     Address,  43  West  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
Annie  P.  Searle  (Mrs.  Harold  H.  Murray)  is  at  377  Genesee  Street,  TJtica, 

New  York. 
Ruth  E.  Shepherd  is  acting  as  substitute  teacher  in  a  public  school  of 

Billings.  Montana. 

Caroline  M.  Sturges  (Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hall)  is  living  at  4  Avon  Street, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Hilda  Talmage  is  taking  a  course  in  the  Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

Grace  E.  Vary  (Mrs.  Paul  E.  Emerson)  is  living  at  51  Mason  Street, 
Newark,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

Genevieve  White's  address  for  1910-11  is  6335  Sherwood  Road,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Grace  E.  Wicks  (Mrs.  Fred  R.  Hopkins)  is  at  124  Jewett  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
New  York.     She  has  a  son,  William  Wicks  Hopkins. 

Octavia  E.  Williams  (Mrs.  Bowen  Tufts)  is  at  6  Hayes  Avenue,  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts.     She  has  a  daughter  of  two  years. 

Florence  M.  W.  Williams,  having  finished  a  course  in  Design  and  Illus- 
tration at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  is  now  doing  designing 
at  her  own  studio.    Address,  932  East  46th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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MARRIAGES 

'02.     Louise  Knapp  to  Walter  Baumgarten,  September  20.      Address,  4310a 

Maryland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
'07.     Sara  A.  Bugbee  to  Marshall  B.  Cummings,  October  24.      Address,  230 

Loomis  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Mary  Alice  Burnett  to  William  Cleveland.      Address,   287  East  Main 

Street,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 
Marion  C.  Carr  to  Paul  Brainard  Condit,  October  1.      Address,  3206 

Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dorothy  Evans  to  L.  F.  Nobles. 
Mary  Goodman  to  Russel  Carson.     Address,  20  Coolidge  Avenue,  Glens 

Falls,  New  York. 
Steele  Hamilton  to  Lucien  Wilcox.     Address,  1810  Ridgewood  Terrace, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Esther  Howe  to  John  Burtch.     Address,  5724  Monroe  Avenue,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 
Jessie  Oliver  to  Chalmers  Smith,  September  22.      Address,  16  Lochiel 

Apartments,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
Helen  A.  Reed  to  Charles  E.  Bartlett,  2018  Spring  Garden  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
Neva  Reynolds  to  William  J.  Minsch.     Address,  148  First  Street,  New 

Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
Valborg  S.  Smith  to  George  Sheldon  Adams,  November  10.      Address, 

Yankton,  South  Dakota. 
08.     Ethelind  Howe  Ripley  to  Henry  Snow  Giles  of  Troy,  New  York,  on 

June  29.    Address,  2210  Fifteenth  Street,  Troy,  New  York. 
'09.     Dorothy  Norton  to  Harold  Conant  Payson,  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 

October  12.     Address,  68  Mai  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 
'10.    Virginia  Coryell  Craven  to  Robert  Mather  Lupton,  October  20.      Ad- 
dress, Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
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Beginning  of  Christmas  Vacation. 
Opening  of  the  Winter  Term. 
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THE    SMITH    COLLEGE    READING    PUBLIC    AND    ITS 
SUPPORT  OF  A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

FRANCES    CARPENTER 

One  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  under  consideration  at 
Smith  College  to-day  is  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.  It  is  a  live  question,  and  the  number  of  the  advo- 
cates of  such  a  publication  is  steadily  growing.  Announce- 
ments of  the  plans  have  been  made  in  class  meetings  ;  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  to  the  students  individually  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty  in  the  various  campus  houses  ;  and  there  have 
been  meetings  of  the  students  to  promote  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. As  in  every  new  movement,  there  are  a  few  persons  who 
stand  out  more  sharply,  in  their  zealous  support,  than  the  rest, 
but  those  who  desire  and  believe  in  the  success  of  such  an  insti- 
tution are  not  limited  to  the  few.  Almost  every  student  who 
has  given  the  matter  any  consideration — and  the  number  of 
these  is  large — feels  that  the  proposed  paper  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  college,  and  that  it  should  have  a  fair  trial,  even  though 
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she  may  not  be  confident  of  the  success  of  the  project,  and 
though  she  may  not  be  vitally  interested  in  the  sort  of  work 
involved.  That  the  students  individually  feel  the  need  of  a 
weekly  was  perhaps  best  shown  in  the  house  meetings  for  a 
discussion  of  the  question.  Many  opinions  were  expressed,  and 
the  majority  of  those  in  favor  of  it  was  overwhelming.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  girls  signified  a  willingness  to  aid  materially 
in  its  support,  by  giving  time,  energy  and  subscriptions.  In 
the  different  class  meetings  the  rjlan  met  with  the  same  favor, 
the  voting  being  practically  unanimous  for  its  fulfilment. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  is  a  new  develop- 
ment. For  many  years  it  has  been  talked  of  by  the  students, 
and  at  intervals  plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  authorities. 
These  have,  up  to  this  time,  met  with  no  success,  and  it  is  only 
this  year  that  the  matter  has  been  given  definite  consideration 
by  the  faculty.  A  committee  for  the  discussion  of  the  matter 
and  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  has  lately  been 
appointed,  and  the  question  has  been  discussed  in  the  faculty 
meetings.  Indeed,  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
plan  that  it  seems  as  if  the  fate  of  the  weekly  must  soon  be 
determined. 

Those  who  hold  the  plan  in  disfavor  may  claim  that  the 
weekly  is  not  really  needed  in  the  community.  This  conten- 
tion rests,  however,  upon  the  fact  that  they  consider  the  present 
Bulletin  sufficient — a  supposition  which  can  easily  be  shown  to 
be  faJse,  for  a  glance  at  any  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  show  its 
inadequacy.  For  instance,  for  the  week  beginning  Decem- 
ber fourth  we  are  told  that  there  will  be  a  Christian  Associa- 
tion meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  at  which  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bet- 
ticher,  Jr.,  will  speak  on  missionary  work  in  Alaska.  That  in 
itself  is  interesting,  but  most  unsatisfactory.  Who  is  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Betticher,  Jr.,  and  is  heat  all  qualified  for  his  subject? 
Has  he  been  to  Alaska  ?  Is  he  a  missionary  ?  Innumerable 
questions  are  left  unanswered  by  that  curt  and  only  suggestive 
announcement.  Again,  in  the  same  issue  it  is  announced  that 
there  will  be  an  open  meeting  of  the  Christian  Association 
Cabinet  in  the  Students'  Building.  Is  it  to  be  prayer  meeting  ? 
Will  there  be  an  address,  or  will  it  be  a  discussion  of  questions 
of  real  importance  in  the  work  of  the  Association  ?  One  does 
not  do  things  blindly  here  at  college  where  there  are  so  many 
demands  on  one's  time,  and  the  ordinary  student  is  not  likely 
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vote  the  better  part  of  an  evening  to  a  discussion  which 

may  or  may  not  be  worth  while.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the 
vital  things  in  the  college  organization  and  management,  as 
far  as  the  students  are  concerned,  be  brought  to  their  notice  in 

mpelling  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner?     Will 
Interest  of  any  student  be  stimulated  beyond  idle  curiosity  by 
announcements  oi  this  sort  ?    Will  the  right  sort  of  cooperation 
and  personal  attention  be  furthered?     And  thus — are  the  1 
of  the  community  satisfied  by  the  meagre  notices  of  the  Bulletin? 

The  Bulletin  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  Smith  College  in  an- 
other direction  also.  It  affords  no  means  of  expression  for 
public  opinion,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the  unsightly  paths 
across  the  grass  of  the  campus,  who  has  struggled  up  the  chapel 
.  battling  with  the  mob  of  waiting  ones,  or  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  other  deficiencies  in  our  system,  cannot  fail 
to  realize  that  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  college, 
if  not  the  greatest.  If  the  weekly  would  provide  for  that,  as 
we  shall  show  later  on  that  it  would,  then  it  cannot  be  denied 
:  he  weekly  is  necessary. 

It  is  possible  that  a  second  contention  may  be  made  that  the 
proposition  is  not  understood  by  the  students  and  that  they  do 
not  realize  its  true  proportions.  If  the  movement  were  of  mush- 
room growth,  a  new  development  of  the  last  year  or  so,  this 
point  might  be  conceded.  But  it  is  not;  it  is  the  outcome  of 
years  of  realization  of  the  need  for  a  weekly  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it.  Lately  it  has  grown  more  rapidly  in  favor, 
and  everywhere  it  is  commonly  discussed.  It  has  become  a 
subject  for  table  talk  ;  there  have  been  class  and  house  meetings 
for  discussion  of  the  many  sides  of  the  problem,  and  certain 
small  meetings  of  house  representatives  have  been  instituted,  in 
order  that  at  least  one  girl  in  every  house  shall  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  subject.  It  would  not  seem  from  this  that  there 
were  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  weekly  among  the  students,  and 
as  far  as  their  efforts  can  carry  them,  there  is  none. 

A  further  comprehension  of  the  undertaking  is  offered  by  a 
study  of  such  institutions  in  other  colleges,  for  which  there  are 
many  excellent  opportunities,  since  almost  every  Eastern  college 
has  either  a  weekly  or  a  daily  newspaper.  Information  as  to 
the  management  and  the  success  of  these  has  been  received  and 
the  results  are  gratifying.  In  a  talk  with  a  recent  graduate  of 
Barnard  College,  where  a  weekly  newspaper  has  long  existed,  a 
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clear  idea  of  the  standing  of  their  paper  was  given.  Naturally, 
inasmuch  as  that  community  is  so  much  smaller  than  this,  the 
need  is  less  apparent.  Yet  their  paper  has  been  successful ; 
and  although  the  subscription  list  by  no  means  includes  the 
name  of  every  student,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  weekly 
is  indispensable. 

A  similar  report  has  been  received  from  a  graduate  of  Welles- 
ley.  She  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  monthly,  and  as  there 
the  connection  between  the  weekly  and  the  monthly  is  close,  it 
would  seem  that  she  is  well  qualified  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  weekly  to  the  students.  There,  as  at  Barnard,  the 
weekly  has  been  successful  and  has  become  indispensable.  The 
fact  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  monthly  must  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  weekly,  has  increased  the  circulation  of  both 
papers,  and  they  are  both  universally  supported. 

A  daily  paper  holds  the  prominent  place  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Daily  Sun,  as  it  is  called,  is  read  by  both  students 
and  townspeople.  It  first  started  as  a  one-sheet  daily  of  strictly 
college  news,  but  it  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has  branched 
out  in  many  directions.  The  bulk  of  its  matter  is  still  collegi- 
ate, and  its  chief  function,  the  facilitation  of  notifications  and 
announcements  ;  but  there  is,  in  addition,  a  column  of  Associated 
Press  news,  and  the  paper  has  become  interesting  to  the  citizens 
of  Ithaca  as  well  as  to  the  college.  Indeed,  the  town  subscrip- 
tions number  over  three  hundred,  and  the  management  of  the 
Sun  runs  on  smoothly.  If  a  paper  of  such  magnitude — for  it 
has  now  four  pages — can  be  run  by  a  small  board  of  editors, 
who  still  keep  up  a  high  academic  standing,  does  it  not  seem 
absurd  to  suppose  that  an  equally  competent  board  of  editors 
here  could  not  manage  a  paper  which  would  require  only  one- 
sixth  as  much  work  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  a  weekly  to  Smith  College  would 
lie  in  the  end  which  it  would  serve  to  both  faculty  and  student. 
That  the  present  Bulletin  has  a  certain  value  cannot  be  denied, 
and  that  that  value  would  be  multiplied  in  the  weekly  can  as 
easily  be  seen,  for  its  deficiencies  would  be  supplied  and  its 
material  presented  in  a  more  detailed,  more  interesting  and 
more  satisfactory  manner.  Future  happenings  would  be  fore- 
told in  such  a  way  that  the  student  would  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  conflicting  demands  upon  her  time  ;  there  would 
be  discussions  of  current  questions,  a  great  help  to  both  student 
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ami  faculty;  and  past  events  would  be  reported  with  criti- 
Much  time  would  thus  besawd  and  many  opportunities 
I  by  the  student  who  has  neglected  them  before  through 
•  ance. 

P(  rhaps  the  worst  element  in  our  college  life  at  Smith  is  the 
;ul  power  ol^  rumor.  Little  insignificant  happenings  or  say- 
ing- grow  and  grow  until  a  mountain  of  untruth  is  built  up, 
ami  the  belief  they  inspire  is  hardly  credible.  This  can  never 
tirely  done  away  with,  but  the  weekly  would  render  it 
ble  to  avoid  a  great  many  forms  of  misrepresentation  and 
I  pr<  -vide  an  effective  means  of  denying  some  of  the  current 
falsities.  Personalities  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  paper, 
but  in  the  matters  wherein  many  are  concerned  there  could  be 
no  i).  tter  method  of  definitely  stating  the  facts.  Definite  state- 
's for  all  to  read  admit  of  neither  embroidery  nor  conver- 
sion, and  thus  the  power  of  this  tyrant  would  be  lessened  con- 
siderably— a  condition  which  would  cause  rejoicing  on  all  sides. 

Its  power  as  an  organ  for  criticism  by  the  faculty  and  council 
would  possibly  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  bettering  of  the  college 
in  the  little  details  which  mean  so  much.  Although  many  hold 
that  personal  reprimand  is  more  effective  than  general  criticism, 
it  seems  that  here  in  college,  where  the  spoken  reprimand  is 
noted  only  by  the  few  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrong- 
doer, a  telling  criticism  or  reproval  in  a  more  or  less  public 
organ  would  be  far  more  forceful.  The  decisions  of  the  council 
and  the  faculty  could,  through  a  weekly,  be  made  known  to  the 
students.  These  decisions  should  be  made  universally  known, 
and  in  a  definite  manner,  since  in  the  mere  verbal  repetition 
there  is  danger  of  contortion.  How  many  of  the  students  to- 
day realize  what  the  council  does  or  how  the  faculty  regard 
certain  matters  ?  There  are  few  in  proportion.  A  notice  ap- 
pears, signed  "  By  order  of  the  Council"  ;  would  not  such  rules 
be  given  a  great  deal  more  consideration  if  a  clear  and  concise 
report  of  the  discussions  could  be  presented  to  the  students 
individually  while  the  need  for  the  rulings  was  still  apparent 
and  the  matters  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  ?  The  students  would 
cooperate  more  readily  if  they  felt  that  they  were  being  kept 
informed  of  what  was  expected  of  them.  The  present  method 
is  deficient  because  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  ten  members 
of  the  council,  with  their  many  duties,  can  reach  sixteen  hun- 
dred students  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  could  a  paper  of 
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wide  circulation.  It  is  the  small  matters  that  illustrate  this 
best,  things  which  are  in  the  main  unimportant,  but  which 
are  troublesome  to  many  who  would  have :  them  remedied. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  matter  of  wearing  pathsjacross  the 
campus  lawns.  Are  the  council  members  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  reprimanding  the  trespassers  ?  And  even  if  they  did, 
would  they  accomplish  as  much  as  would  a  good  editorial,  or 
edict  from  the  council  published  in  a  paper  which  every  student 
would  read  ?  In  an  institution  of  the  size  of  Smith  College  it  is 
impossible  for  so  small  a  number  of  students  to  attend  to  details, 
small  but  nevertheless  important.  It  may  be  asked, '.will  the 
weekly  supply  this  want  ?  No  assertion  can  be  made, "but  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  will  be  as  effective  as,  and  possibly-more  so 
than,  the  present  method. 

Aside  from  the  aid  rendered  in  this  direction,  the  weekly 
would  be  valuable  in  its  effect  upon  that  element  which  we  call 
college  spirit.  College  spirit  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  is 
the  spirit  of  the  college.  It  does  not  merely  consist  in  going  to 
athletic  contests  and  cheering  wildly,  as  some  have  thought ;  it 
is  a  feeling  prevalent  among  students  that  they  havej-some 
responsibility  as  individuals  and  that  what  they  do  makes  a 
difference  to  the  college.  This  is  the  right  sort  of  college  spirit, 
and  if  kept  up  to  its  standard,  it  is  a  most  valuable  asset.  It 
depends,  however,  upon  the  attitude  of  the  individual  student, 
and  the  weekly  would  be  largely  representative  of  it.  By  means 
of  editorials,  by  announcements  of  class  and  college  mass  meet- 
ings, the  student  would  be  made  to  realize  her  responsibility  in 
the  management  of  the  big  organization  of  which  she  is  a  part, 
and  thus  a  stimulus  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation 
could  be  afforded.  Inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  a  college  deter- 
mines the  lines  along  which  it  develops,  to  keep  the  spirit  pure 
and  healthful  would  be  to  aid  in  the  development— an  apparent 
service  to  the  college — and  if,  as  has  been  shown,  the  weekly 
can  aid  in  this  way,  can  its  value  be  doubted  ? 

The  mere  machinery  of  the  college  would  be  facilitated  by  a 
weekly.  As  it  is  now,  one  of  the  curses  of  the  college,  to  use  a 
rather  strong  expression,  is  the  system  of  notices.  A  slip  of 
paper  tacked  insecurely  on  a  board  already  overcrowded  with 
similar  slips  of  all  sizes,  is  now  our  only  means  of  receiving 
announcements.  This  is  a  dangerous  and  careless  proceeding, 
for  often  one  forgets  to  look,  and  many  times,  the  notice  that 
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put  ap  for  one's  especial  benefit  has  either  been  loei 
taken  down  before  one  seee  it.  Then  it  is  wondered  why  the 
attendance  at  certain  meetings  is  so  bid  all.  We  object  to 
announcements  at  cbapel,  wo  find  onr  present  method  ineffec- 
tive, and  we  dream  of  a  model  system  by  which  everyone  might 
assimilate  all  the  notices  in  time  to  pay  them  attention.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  dream  can  be  found  in  a  weekly,  for  clear 
and  concise  notice  a  placed  upon  a  printed  page  could  hardly  be 
overlooked,  and  when  perceived,  would  probably  be  followed,  as 
there  would  be  no  ready  excuse  to  be  offered  for  not  doing  so. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  weekly  would  not  only  foster  the 
spirit  but  also  facilitate  the  practical  workings  of  the  college, 
and  would  be  of  assistance  to  both  faculty  and  students.  There- 
fore it  may  be  concluded  that  the  general  college  community, 
realizing  this,  would  firmly  support  such  an  institution. 


ACROSS  THE  DARKNESS 

MARGUERITE  BUTTERFIELD 

Last  night,  my  love,  altho'  a  thousand  miles  of  darkness  rolled  between, 
I  seemed  to  see  you  standing  near  the  radiant  threshold  of  my  dream, 
And  as  you  passed  without  the  rainbow  portals  of  that  place 
The  shifting  light  of  love  shone  thro'  and  glorified  your  face. 
A-quiver  with  my  eager  joy  I  drew  the  glowing  gates  apart ; 
I  flung  them  wide  and  kissed  you,  love,  and  clasped  you  to  my  beating  heart. 
In  Dreamland's  brightening  dawn  we  moved  thro'  greenly  winding  Memory- 
lane. 
Where  flitted  sprites  of  faded,  long-past  joys,  all  sparkling,  free  from  pain. 
With  clasped  hands  we  wandered  slowly  on  into  the  great  beyond — 
A  gorgeous  field  a-glow  with  crimson  poppies,  nodding  in  the  sun. 
All  day  yon  lay  outstretched  before  me  in  the  rippling,  poppy  sea ; 
I  stroked  your  hair,  and  with  the  poppies  whispered  "  Sleep  and  dream  of  me." 
The  while  you  dreamed  your  dreams  aloud,  I  plucked  the  slumb'rous  poppies 

there, 
And  tenderly  I  wove  them  with  your  dreams  in  garlands  for  our  hair, 
Then  as  the  sun  sank  o'er  the  field,  I  crowned  you,  love,  and  you  crowned  me, 
With  drowsy  poppies  and  with  misty  visions  that  can  never  be. 
At  eventide  we  traced  again  the  shadowy  paths  of  Memory-lane. — 
The  joys  were  gone,  the  gathering  dusk  was  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  pain, 
Yon  gave  me  a  burning  good-by  kiss  at  the  fading  threshold  of  my  dream, 
And  then,  my  love,  a  thousand  milts  of  night  and  darkness  rolled  between. 


ROMANCE 

ELISABETH  ARMSTRONG  LLOYD 

I  came  upon  her  unexpectedly  at  a  turn  in  the  path.  She  sat 
with  her  feet  tucked  up  under  her  and  her  back  against  a  tree 
trunk,  looking  out  over  the  water.  Her  brown  hair  fell  over 
her  shoulders,  her  brown  dress  was. torn  and  stained  ;  it  and  the 
hair  gleamed  dully  where  the  sunlight  fell  on  them.  "Gypsy," 
thought  I,  and  was  about  to  walk  past  swiftly,  when  she  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  me.  I  stopped  short  and  stared,  struck 
by  something  familiar  in  her  face.  She  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully with  great  sad  eyes  ;  her  lips  quivered  and  drooped  ;  I 
was  horribly  afraid  that  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"I  am  awfully  sorry,"  I  said  quickly.  "I  know  your  face, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  your  name.  I 
have  the  poorest  memory — " 

She  leaned  forward  and  spoke  wistfully.  "  Have  you  really 
quite  forgotten  ?"  she  said.  "  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  not. 
Don't  you  remember  your  grandmother's  garden, — the  house 
under  the  quince  tree  and  the  three  steps  down  to  the  straw- 
berry-bed ?  " 

I  sat  down  slowly,  thinking  hard.  "  I  almost  remember,"  I 
said.  "  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago  ;  but  wait  a  minute. 
I  think  it  is  coming  back.  Why,  of  course,"  I  cried,  "the 
girl  who  came  every  day  to  play  with  me, — you  are  that  girl. 
How  could  I  have  forgotten  !  " 

She  had  been  watching  me  almost  breathlessly,  but  now  she 
sighed  and  the  sparkle  went  out  of  her  face.  "  Nearly  everyone 
does,"  she  said.  "Many  whom  I  used  to  play  with  have  gone 
by  here  this  afternoon,  and  they  have  all  forgotten.  Some  did 
not  even  see  that  I  was  here  ;  some  went  by  quickly,  looking 
the  other  way.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  was  what  you 
were  going  to  do.     Some  were  afraid  of  me — " 

"  But  that  is  absurd  ! "  I  cried. 

"Isn't  it?"  she  said.  "Nevertheless,  it  happens  so,  very 
often.  I  think  they  are  really  afraid  of  remembering  me.  That 
is  because  I  am  not  altogether  respectable,  I  suppose  ;  so  long 
as  they  are  children  they  don't  mind,  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
notice  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  up,  the  change  comes* 
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First  the  tilings  I  like  to  play  begin  to  bore  them  ;  then  they 
look  at  me  a  little  doubtfully  ;  and  then  one  day  they  do  not 
come  out  when  I  call  to  them  nor  open  the  door  to  let  me  in,  so 
I  go  away  ;  and  the  next  time  I  see  them  they  have  forgotten 
that  they  ever  know  me," 

"  Have  you  no  friends  but  children,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  have  a  great  many  very  good 
friends.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are — well — queer,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  not  respectable.  You  see,  queer 
people — vagabonds  and  ne'er-do-wells,  they  sometimes  call  them 
— have  always  liked  me  especially  and  followed  me  about  wher- 
ever they  could  find  me.  So  then,  when  they  got  into  trouble — 
and  they  generally  did — people  said  that  I  had  led  them  into  it, 
though  really  I  hadn't  at  all.  A  girl  has  to  be  so  careful  whom 
she  goes  with  !  The  result  of  it  is  that  lots  of  perfectly  nice 
people  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  any  more." 

"Then  they  are  silly  snobs,  not  to  know  a  lady  when  they 
see  one,"  I  said.  "Surely,  the  people  who  really  count,  the 
ones  who  do  things,  know  better  than  that." 

4 '  To  be  sure,  they  don't  so  much  mind  my  not  being  respect- 
able," she  said.  "  The  trouble  there  is  that  they  don't  see  the 
use  of  me.  They  say  I  haven't  even  a  right  to  exist  any  longer, 
that  my  time  is  over  with  that  of  witchcraft  and  chain  armor 
and  all  the  other  used-up  things.  It  isn't  so  at  all,  though  ; 
things  suit  me  much  better  now  than  they  ever  did  before,  if  I 
could  only  make  people  see  it.  But  this  is  what  happens  :  I  go 
into  a  power-house,  for  instance— it  is  so  wonderful  there  with 
the  great  wheels  whirling— and  before  I  can  even  look  about  me 
some  one  with  an  oil-can  comes  along  and  says,  '  Here,  you 
better  get  out  of  this  before  you  get  hurt ;  we  haven't  time  to 
fool  with  girls.'  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  ones  who  work  in 
laboratories,  only  there  they  are  rather  more  polite.  The  truth 
is  that  they  haven't  time  to  fool  with  me  ;  they  think  I  am  too 
frivolous  to  have  any  connection  with  people  who  work  in 
earnest.  I  am  wiser  than  they  suspect,  however,  and  I  can 
work,  hard,  too.  It  might  take  people  a  little  longer  to  get 
things  done  if  they  consulted  me,  but  they  would  get  a  lot  more 
done  in  the  end." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  "if  your  dress— you  don't  mind  my  speak- 
ing of  it  ? — were — well — more  up-to-date,  people  would  pay 
more  attention  to  you." 
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"It  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world,"  she  said, 
smoothing  the  soft  brown  folds.  "  This  is  certainly  dreadfully 
threadbare.  It  was  made  for  me  years  and  years  ago,  when 
they  thought  me  a  great  lady  ;  there  is  gold  in  it,  you  see,  but 
it  has  tarnished.  I  want  to  wear  tailor-made  things  ;  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  becoming,  but  everyone  I  go  to  about  it  says  I 
haven't  at  all  the  right  sort  of  figure,  and  he  couldn't  possibly 
fit  me  with  any  of  the  present  styles,  and  ends  by  putting  a 
patch  or  two  more  in  this, — it  won't  stand  many  more,"  she 
sighed.  "I  suppose  I  shall  just  have  to  wait  until  someone 
with  more  skill — and  courage — comes  along." 

"  It  certainly  looks  so,"  I  said,  and  we  fell  silent.  Suddenly 
the  clock  struck  in  the  distance.     I  roused  myself  and  stood  up. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  our  little  talk  very  much,  and  wish  I  could 
stay  longer,"  I  said,  "but  I  have  a  written  lesson  in  English 
to-morrow  and  haven't  looked  at  it.  I  hope  I  shall  see  more  of 
you.     Do  you  ever  come  over  our  way  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  There,  too,  you  are  too  busy  for  me," 
she  said.  "I  have  tried  to  visit  there  once  or  twice — people 
used  to  say  it  would  be  just  the  place  for  me — but  I  have  been 
snubbed  so  vigorously  that  now  I  keep  away." 

"  Then  sha'n't  I  see  you  again  ?"  I  asked,  rather  dolefully. 

"That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  she  answered  slowly.  "If  you 
really  want  me  you  can  probably  find  me." 

"  But  I  don't  even  know  your  name,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  think 
I  ever  knew  it,  did  I  ?  " 

"You  didn't  need  to,"  she  said.  "You  knew  me  well  enough 
without.  I  h*#ve  been  called  by  a  great  many  names — Helen, 
and  Mary,  and  Beatrice,  and  many  more  besides— but  my  real 
name — can't  you  guess  it?"  I  shook  my  head.  "It  is  Ro- 
mance," she  said. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "I  thank  you.     Good  afternoon." 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  answered,  and  began  to  hum  a  little 
song  to  herself  and  twist  her  hair  around  her  fingers. 

I  walked  on.  At  the  first  turn  I  stopped  and  looked  back. 
She  was  so  like  the  sunlight  and  the  trees  that  I  could  not  be 
sure  that  I  saw  her,  but  I  think  that  she  waved  her  hand. 


EQUAL  SUFFRAGE -AND  POLLY 

MARGARET   BENTON   CLARK 

The  table  was  set  with  very  new  and  shining  silver,  with  very 
new  and  snowy  linen,  and  with  very  new  and  dainty  china, 
Jack  Norton  smiled  across  with  loving  contentment  at  the  new 
little  Mrs.  Norton  opposite. 

"  Well,  Polly, — what  happened  to-day  ?"  he  asked. 

Polly  raised  her  brown  eyes  from  the  silver  cream  pitcher  she 
was  earnestly  observing,  and  Jack  smiled  again  to  see  them. 
Jack  smiled  most  of  the  time  these  days. 

"  Fve  had  two  callers,"  said  Polly,  enthusiastically.  "It  was 
so  exciting,  Jack  !— that  nice  Mrs.  Davis  came,  the  one  with  the 
sweet  voice,  and  she  invited  me  to  join  that  circle  of  ladies  who 
do  so  much  for  the  orphan  children  and  the  working  girls. 
They're  the  nicest  ladies,  Jack,  and  they  do  such  dear  work. 
They  meet  Thursday  afternoons." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  very  nice,"  said  Jack.  "  I  like  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  somehow  it  seems  to  me  you're  a  very  good  person  for  such 
a  club — all  the  girls  and  little  orphans  will  love  you." 

11  But  I  didn't  join,"  said  Polly,  a  trifle  sadly. 

"  Didn't  join  !— why  not  ? 

"Well,"  said  Polly,  with  just  a  little  hesitation,  "Mrs.  Van 
Allyne  came — it  was  so  exciting,  Jack  !  She  came  in  her  carri- 
age with  a  purple  footman,  and  she  wanted  me  to  join  a  suffrage 
club." 

"  Holy  Smoke  !"  cried  Jack. 

"And  she  told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  political  situation 
that  Fd  never  known  before,"  went  on  Polly,  earnestly.  "The 
women  have  stood  aside  and  let  the  men  do  the  ruling  too  long. 
The  awful  conditions  in  the  great  cities  wouldn't  exist  if  women 
could  vote.  Why  Jack,  in  some  states  a  woman  doesn't  even 
have  a  legal  right  to  her  own  children  ! "  Polly's  eyes  were 
wide  with  dismay. 

"Mrs.  Van  Allyne  told  you  this  ?"  asked  Jack,  examining  a 
piece  of  celery. 

"Yes,"  said  Polly.  "And  lots  of  women  are  taxed  for  prop- 
erty without  being  able  to  help  make  the  laws.     And  Jack, 
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some  of  the  poor  working  girls  have  eleven-hour  days  and  Sun- 
days, and  don't  get  enough  to  live  on  at  that ! " 

"And  you  think  the  women's  vote  would  instantly  better  all 
this,  dear  ?  "  asked  Jack,  politely. 

"Of  course  it  would  !"  cried  Polly.  Then,  "Why,  I  forgot 
to  pour  your  coffee— poor  dear  !  They  meet  every  Thursday, 
too,  and  of  course  I'd  like  to  be  with  Mrs.  Davis,  but  I  feel  it's 
my  duty  to  join  the  Suffrage  Association." 

"  Meanwhile  some  little  orphan  goes  without  his  pinafore  ?" 
asked  Jack,  smiling  quizzically. 

Polly  flushed. 

"  Don't  be  mean,"  she  begged.  "  It's  only  a  larger  and  more 
pressing  duty  that  I'm  following — you  don't  mind,  do  you 
Jack  ?  "  she  concluded  anxiously. 

"Mind  if  my  wife  is  a  suffragist?"  said  Jack.  He  drank 
some  water  gulpingly,  and  then  smiled  across  at  Polly.  "Not 
at  all,  dear,  so  long  as  you  are  happy." 

The  next  Thursday  night  at  dinner  Jack  inquired,  "And  how 
was  the  suffrage  meeting,  little  girl  ?  " 

"  It  was  awfully  exciting,  Jack,"  said  Polly.  "  Of  course  I 
couldn't  understand  quite  all  of  it,  but  they  so — so  intense,  Jack, 
and  they  told  about  the  situation  in  New  York,  and  it's  dread- 
ful !     There's  Tammany  Hall—" 

"  Did  they  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Tammany  Hall  ?"  ex- 
ploded Jack. 

"  Yes,"  said  Polly.  "And  the  danger  to  girls  travelling 
alone,  and  such  awful  things  I  can't  bear  to  think  about  it." 

She  stopped,  her  big  eyes  full  of  horror.  Jack  looked  as 
though  he  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  say  or  do  something, 
but  did  neither,  and  only  buttered  a  piece  of  bread. 

"And  the  American  woman  is  simply  sitting  still  and  watch- 
ing all  these  things,"  went  on  Polly.  "  In  England,  they  are 
aroused — they're  doing  things,  really  fighting  for  their  rights." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  briefly.  "They  throw  eggs  and  knock 
men's  hats  off." 

Polly  grew  pink. 

"  Of  course,  I  deplore  the  methods  they  have  to  use,"  she  said, 
with  dignity,  "  but  they  are  willing  to  do  anything  for  the 
cause." 

"They  are,  indeed,"  began  Jack,  but  stopped  at  once.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  he  said,  gravely.     "  It's  very  true  that 
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English  women  are  aroused  as  you  Bay,  and  desire  the  vote." 
11  Now  we,"  said  Polly,  "  are  going  at  it  differently,  with  dig- 
nity, hut  determination.91 

Jack's  eyes  twinkled  as  Polly  lifted  her  determined  little  chin 
higher. 

"  What  are  your  methods,  little  girl  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,  we're  going  to  appeal,  you  know,  send  petitions,  and 
all  that ;  and  we're  going  to  distribute  circulars,  and  make 
speeches." 

"  Holy  Smoke  ! " 

"Of  course,  some  of  us  won't,"  said  Polly  hastily.  "  I  told 
Mrs.  Van  Allyne,  I  never  could  make  a  speech — you  don't  think 
I  could,  do  you,  Jack  ?" 

"Thank  the  stars,  no,"  said  Jack.  Polly  looked  at  him  anxi- 
ously. There  was  a  moment's  silence,  while  Jack's  eyes  rested 
on  Polly  with  an  odd  expression  in  them. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  ?  "  asked  Polly. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  answered  Jack,  the  expression  changing  to 
a  loving  twinkle.  "  How  very  much  I  enjoyed  seeing  my  wife 
in  a  rose-colored  gown." 

In  the  evening  a  friend  of  Jack's  dropped  in,  and  the  three  sat 
before  the  open  fire  in  the  library.  Polly  with  the  fire-light 
upon  her  soft  rose  dinner  gown  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  Jack 
watched  her  lovingly  as  she  sat  in  the  big  arm  chair.  After  a 
little  the  talk  turned  to  politics.  Polly  listened  carefully. 
Heretofore  she  had  dreamed  pleasantly  when  politics  were  dis- 
cussed, but  now  she  tried  to  understand. 

"  It'll  be  a  travesty  on  the  state  if  Dix  gets  in,"  said  Mr. 
Brooks.  "At  this  critical  time  it  would  be  the  worst  possible 
thing  that  could  happen." 

"  If  women  had  the  vote  it  never  could  happen,"  said  Polly, 
suddenly. 

Mr.  Brooks  looked  at  her  some  surprise.  Jack  gazed  fixedly 
as  the  fire. 

"You  think  that,  Mrs.  Norton  ?"  asked  Mr.  Brooks  politely. 

"  Yes,"  said  Polly,  warming  to  her  subject.  "  In  Denver,  the 
men  tried  to  vote  down  Judge  Lindsay,  they  were  all  against 
him,  and  the  women  rose  up  and  got  him  in." 

"  But  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Norton,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  "statis- 
tics show  that  the  situation  in  Colorado  is  not  better,  but  worse 
than  before  universal  suffrage.      The  better  class  of  women, 
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comfortable  in  their  homes,  are  uninterested  and  do  not  use  their 
right.  Votes  among  the  lower  classes  are  bought  and  sold  to 
an  incredible  degree." 

Polly  looked  appealingly  at  Jack,  bat  he  was  poking  the  fire 
with  apparent  absorption. 

"  Should — should  you  like  to  have  coffee  brought  in,  Jack  ?" 
asked  Polly.  He  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her — one  of  his  dear, 
vivid  smiles. 

•'That  will  be  very  nice,  dear,"  he  said,  and  Polly  left  the 
room  to  tell  Nora. 

It  was  nearing  election  day.  The  Suffrage  Association  was 
intensely  agitated,  and  full  of  its  plans.  Jack  was  very  busy 
just  now — it  was  the  rush  season  at  the  office.  Besides,  Polly 
felt  that  somehow  or  other  Jack  didn't  enjoy  hearing  about  the 
Suffrage  meetings.  So  it  happened  that  unknown  to  Jack, 
Polly  took  her  stand  with  Mrs.  Peabody  outside  the  poll  station 
to  hand  out  circulars,  on  election  day. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  Polly  to  find  that  the  poll  station  was  a 
fire-barn.  It  was  also  a  surprise  to  find  that  instead  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  busy  activity,  a  general  air  of  idle  loafing  hung 
over  the  place.  Men  sat  on  the  fence  with  their  hats  over  their 
eyes  and  smoked.  They  were  not  the  kind  of  men  Polly  liked. 
Those  who  seemed  to  come  for  business  went  into  the  place  and 
left  directly  after  voting.  These  looked  at  Polly  strangely  as 
she  offered  her  circulars,  and  Polly,  without  knowing  exactly 
why,  felt  herself  flush.  The  other  men  looked  at  her  in  a  way 
to  make  her  grow  very  hot,  and  some  of  them  made  remarks. 
Polly  felt  very  wretched,  but  she  remembered  the  redoubtable 
sisters  in  England,  and  stood  her  ground. 

Just  about  noon  the  number  grew.  Little  groups  collected* 
and  the  men  got  down  from  the  fence.  There  was  some  loud 
talking,  and  much  gesticulating.  Polly,  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
was  frightened,  but  Mrs.  Peabody  didn't  seem  to  mind,  and 
Polly  was  ashamed  to  say  she  wanted  to  go.  The  crowd  in- 
creased in  size  and  noisiness.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  shout- 
ing, and  once,  a  scuffle. 

A  man  with  an  orange  necktie  brushed  rudely  against  Polly. 
As  he  looked  down  at  her  he  said,  loudly,  "I  say,  look  at  the 
pretty  suffragette  ! " 

A  man  who  was  passing  looked  around,  and  then  strode  for- 
ward.    It  was  Jack. 
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"Good  heavens!"  he  cried,  "  Polly  !" 

Polly  dropped  her  circulars  and  clung  to  his  arm  weakly.  He 
guided  her  through  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and  hailed  a  cab. 
Mrs.  Peabody  hurried  off  to  an  appointment.  In  the  cab  Jack 
put  his  arm  around  Polly,  who  was  trembling  ;  but  his  eyes  and 
mouth  were  Btern. 

In  the  hall  at  home  he  helped  Polly  off  with  her  wraps.  He 
was  about  to  speak,  and  from  his  expression,  to  speak  with  de- 
rision, wheo  Polly  began  to  cry.     He  took  her  into  his  arms. 

"Don't  say  anything,  Jack  !"  sobbed  Polly. 

"All  right,  dear,"  ha  answered.  "  I  won't,  I  think  we  under- 
stand perfectly.  " 

The  next  evening  as  they  sat  before  the  fire  Polly  said,  sud- 
denly, "  You  won't  say  anything,  Jack,  will  you,  if  I  tell  you 
something  ?  " 

"  That's  pretty  hard  to  promise,''  began  Jack,  but  she  went  on 
quickly,  "Mrs.  Allyne  called  up  this  morning  and  was  very 
angry  because  I  didn't  stay  out  my  time  yesterday,  and  lost  all 
the  horrid  circulars." 

"Well,  if  she  isn't  the—"  began  Jack,  but  she  hurried  on, 
"And  Jack,  Mrs.  Davis  was  here  again  to-day,  and  she  wants 
me  to  help  with  the  working  girls'  library,  and  to  tell  stories  to 
the  littlest  orphans  at  four  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoons,  and  I'm 
going  to.     Now  please,  Jack — " 

"Mayn't  a  man  say  when  he's  tremendously  glad?"  asked 
Jack,  holding  her  close. 

"  It  isn't  because  I — I  don't  believe  in  Woman's  Suffrage  that 
I  resigned,  Jack,"  said  Polly,  from  his  coat  collar.  "But  I— I 
just  love  to  tell  stories  to  little  orphans,  and  the  ladies  are  so 
sweet,  you  understand,  don't  you,  Jack  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Jack.    "  I  understand  perfectly." 


THE  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES 

ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER 

I  was  lying  in  a  shady  hammock  in  that  pleasantest  of  places, 
our  garden.  My  sister  was  in  the  house,  talking,  no  doubt,  for 
my  sister,  who  had  just  finished  her  first  year  at  college,  had,  I 
thought,  a  great  deal  too  much  to  say  for  herself.  Girls  almost 
all  have  the  same  failing  as  regards  conversation.  They  none 
of  them  know  how  to  waste  time  in  silence  as  I  was  blissfully 
wasting  that  afternoon.  As  I  lay,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  cheer- 
ful whistle  from  somewhere  near  the  garden  gate.  It  did  not 
disturb  my  luxurious  idleness,  however. 

"That's  the  milk-boy,"  I  thought  drowsily.  The  milk-boy, 
from  the  farm  down  the  road,  is  a  friend  with  whom  I  always 
take  delight  in  conversing.  "Say  you  love  me,  Sal,"  or  some 
such  melody  it  was  which  now  told  of  his  probable  proximity. 
Too  lazy  to  turn  my  head,  I  waited  for  him  to  come  into  view. 
When  he  appeared,  however,  he  was  an  old  lady.  I  remember 
thinking  this  rather  odd  at  the  time,  but  I  said  nothing,  for 
when  occupied  in  wasting  time  I  have  no  desire  to  waste  words. 

"Hullo,"  said  the  old  lady,  taking  off  her  hat  and  tossing  it 
on  the  grass.     "Watcher  doin' ?  " 

I  explained  that  I  was  writing  poetry,  as  anyone  could  see. 

"  That  so  ?  Have  a  game  of  mumble-dey-peg  ?  "  she  inquired. 
And  so  1  found  myself,  seated  on  the  grass,  playing  mumble- 
dey-peg  with  the  old  lady,  who,  by  the  Way,  was  much  more 
skilful  than  I  was.  We  had  gotten,  I  think,  to  that  hazardous 
part  of  the  game  called  "Jumping  the  gate,"  and  I  was  in  deadly 
fear  of  slicing  my  fingers  off,  when  suddenly  the  old  lady  shut 
up  the  knife  with  a  snap,  slipped  it  into  her  pocket,  and  said  : 

"  Oh  gee,  let's  quit.     Tell  me  a  story." 

"What  about  ?"  I  queried. 

"Bears." 

This  was  certainly  very  odd,  but  I  was  too  much  interested  in 
the  situation  to  ask  questions,  so  I  began  bravely  : 

"  Once  there  were  nine  fat  black  bears — "  when, 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  a  fluttering  voice  behind  me,  "ef 
that  ain't  the  beatin'es' ! "      I  turned  in  some  wonderment,  and 
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saw  a  small  boy  seated  on  the  bank,  busily  knitting.    A  slight 
frown  hovered  on  his  forehead. 

"I've  dropped  a  stitch,"  he  continued,  "and  I  declare,  my 
eyes  are  so  poorly  I  can't  see  to  pick  it  up.  Ah,  there  'tis,  the 
pesky  thing !  Now,  ef  that  ain't  jes'  like  me !  I'm  alius 
droppin'  stitches.  I  sez  to  Miranda  thismornin',  I  sez,  *  Now, 
Miranda,  ef  you  see  me  lookin'  worrited,  for  heaven's  sakes 
don't  speak  to  me,'  I  sez,  *  for  I'll  be  lookin'  for  a  stitch,  an' 
don't  want  to  be  bothered,'  I  sez.  My  gracious,  there  goes 
another  ! " 

During  these  remarks  of  the  little  boy's  I  sat  gasping.  Every- 
thing was  happening  so  oddly  that  it  quite  took  away  my 
breath.  I  was  roused  by  the  old  lady,  who  arose  and  ap- 
proached the  little  boy,  saying,  with  a  wink  at  me  : 

"  I  just  picked  this  up  on  the  grass.    Could  it  be  your  stitch  ?  " 

The  little  boy  peered  near-sightedly  at  her  for  a  minute,  and 
said  : 

"  Well !  The  nerve  of  that  !  My  stitch,  indeed  !  I'd  give 
my  tongue  a  stitch,  ef  I  was  you,  t'keep  it  still." 

The  old  lady  burst  into  delighted  giggles,  and  fell  to  tossing 
her  cap  into  the  air,  and  whistling,  "Say  you  love  me,  Sal,"  in 
a  piercing  treble.  The  little  boy  screamed,  and  put  his  hands 
to  his  ears. 

"Goodness  me!  Can't  you  stop  that  dreadful  noise?  Gra- 
cious!" at  a  shriller  note,  "what  a  racket!  I  declare,  my 
nerves  are  all  on  edge  !  "  He  took  his  knitting-needle  and  gave 
the  old  lady  a  sharp  poke  with  it,  which  seemed  to  amuse  her 
more  than  ever. 

There  certainly  was  something  strange  about  those  two.  They 
must  be  crazy,  I  thought.  I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  when 
I  beheld  a  tall  Englishman,  dressed  in  tweeds,  and  wearing  an 
eyeglass  in  one  eye,  rushing  excitedly  down  the  slope  from  the 
orchard. 

"  Och,  Begorra  !"  he  shouted,  as  he  ran,  "  and  phwat  are  yez 
thryin'  to  do  to  each  other,  ye  maunderin'  ijits  ?  L'ave  each 
ither  alone,  will  yez  ?  " 

He  picked  up  the  little  boy,  and  setting  him  down  with  a 
jounce  on  the  bank,  thrust  his  scattered  needles  into  his  hand. 
The  boy  gasped,  blinked,  and  automatically  began  to  knit  again, 
muttering  breathlessly  : 

"  I  declare,  I'm  all  shook  up  !    Mercy  ! " 
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The  Englishman  now  turned  to  the  old  lady,  who  had  become 
suddenly  silent,  and  said,  fixing  his  monocle  on  her  : 

"  Now,  thin,  phwat's  the  trrouble  wid  yez  ?" 

But  the  old  lady  merely  eyed  him  solemnly. 

"  Oi  say,  phwat  were  yez  after  doin'?"  a  little  louder.  The 
old  lady  suddenly  burst  into  violent  tears. 

"  Nawthin',  nawthin  !"  she  wailed.  "I  want  my  mama  !  I 
want  to  go  home  !     Oo— oo  ! " 

"Och,  there,  sure  an'  I  wasn't  m'anin'  to  hur-rt  yer  feelin's," 
said  the  Englishman.  "Sure,  now,  phwat  do  yez  all  say  to  a 
game  of  London  Bridge  ?" 

"  Come  on  ! "  shouted  the  old  lady,  forgetting  her  tears.  The 
proposition  had  to  be  repeated  to  the  little  boy,  as  he  was  some- 
what deaf.     He  held  up  his  hands  in  horror. 

"  London  Bridge  !  at  my  age  !  "  he  gasped.  But  even  as  he 
said  it,  we  had  all  joined  hands  and  begun  dancing  around  the 
maple-tree,  singing,  "  Say  you  love  me,  Sal,"  in  four  different 
keys. 

"  This— isn't — London  Bridge  ! "  I  managed  to  gasp. 

"  It's  London  Bridget,  though,"  said  the  little  old  lady,  and  a 
voice  behind  me  said  : 

"  Really,  now — ah — what  are  you  chaps  doing — ah — if  I  may 
awsk?" 

I  turned  and  beheld  what  I  was  morally  certain  was  Bridget, 
our  buxom  cook.  Could  it  have  been  she  that  spoke  ?  I  looked 
behind  her — no  easy  task — and  up  the  lawn  ;  no  one  there. 
"  London  Bridget !"  the  meaning  flashed  upon  me. 

"I  say,  don't  you  know,  I  awsked  you — ah— what  you  were 
doing?" 

No  one  spoke. 

"I  think,  sir— er — Bridget,"  I  stammered,  "  that  we  were 
playing  London  Bridge." 

"  Oh,  really  ! "  She  raised  her  eyebrows.  "Aw — may  I  awsk 
— who  is  that — ah — person,  there?"  She  pointed  a  stout  fore- 
finger at  the  little  boy,  who  had  lost  one  of  his  needles  and  was 
peering  about,  looking  for  it.  Suddenly  it  dropped  from  the 
tree,  hitting  him  a  smart  rap  on  the  head. 

"Bless  me!"  he  ejaculated  nervously.  We  all  looked  up. 
On  a  huge  branch  sat  the  old  lady,  swinging  her  feet  jauntilj7, 
and  carving  her  initials  on  the  bark. 

"Ah— I  say,  ah— come  down  out  of  that — ah — that's  my  tree," 
said  Bridget. 
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••  Won't,"  Baid  the  old  lady. 

'•  How  very  vulgah." 

••  Fer  blazin'  ijit,"  broke  in  tho  Englishman,  addressing 
Bridget,  "  'tis  my  tree  yez  was  after  clairnin'." 

11  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  shrieked  the  little  boy,  "every  mite  o'  that 
tree  belongs  to  me  !  " 

*'Come,  this  is  too  much!"  I  thought.  "They  are  taking 
my  tree,  before  my  very  eyes.  Here!"  I  began  aloud,  and 
suddenly  stopped,  bereft  of  speech.  I  knew  that  my  grand- 
father had  planted  that  tree,  but  I  could  not  to  save  my  life  find 
words  to  call  them  all  liars.  I  fumed.  Not  a  word  would  come 
to  my  lips.  Then,  ah,  welcome  sight,  my  sister  crossing  the 
.  !  Beyond  the  waving  arms  of  Bridget,  Englishman  and 
little  boy,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  anguished  prayer,  I  saw  her 
come.  I  could  hardly  think  above  the  dreadful  clamor  of 
"  Bah  Jove  ! "  "  Divil  a  bit  av  it !  "  "  Oh,  my  Ian' ! "  and  "  Gee 
whiz  ! " 

My  sister  approached.  I  pointed  dumbly  at  the  would-be 
usurpers  of  my  tree  and  my  quiet. 

My  sister  said  nothing.  This  was  monstrous.  I  waved  de- 
spairingly, frantically.     My  sister  said  nothing. 

This  was  too  much  ;  something  snapped  within  me.  I  turned 
angrily  toward  the  clamoring  crowd  of  them,  my  tongue  at 
last  freed. 

"There  is  something  wrong  with  the  whole  lot  of  you  !"  I 
cried.  "You're  all  mixed  up,  and  you've  got  my  sister  mixed 
up  with  you,  and  I  won't  have  it !  I  tell  you  I  simply  won't  be- 
lieve in  you  !" 

I  sat  up  suddenly  in  the  hammock.  My  sister  sat  on  the 
garden-bench,  looking  at  me  calmly.  I  glanced  nervously 
around.     There  was  no  one  else  in  sight. 

"Goodness  what  a  row  you  make  when  you're  asleep  you've 
been  muttering  away  there  for  ten  minutes  I've  been  looking 
for  you  all  the  afternoon  Mother's  out  and  all  the  books  are 
horrid  and  I  haven't  had  a  soul  to  talk  to—"  she  began. 

I  lay  back  in  the  hammock  and  sighed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  my  sister,  and  when  occupied  in  wasting  time,  I 
have  no  desire  to  waste  words. 


REFLECTIONS 

MARY   PARMLY   KOUES 

One  day,  I  climbed  a  tree  so  high 
That  far  below  me  lay  the  sky 
Where  fleecy  clouds  go  floating  by 
And  big  black  crow-birds  shrieking  fly. 

Exalted  thus,  amazed  I  see 
That  ev'ry  sort  of  bush  or  tree 
Is  upside  down  in  front  of  me, 
All  dancing  mighty  merrily. 

Next,  from  this  my  dizzy  height, 
I  see  the  queerest,  strangest  sight, 
The  crow-birds  dark  and  fishes  bright 
Play  hide-and-seek,  with  wild  delight. 

So,  bending  low  to  better  view 
This  world  so  very  strange  and  new, 
I  see  my  face  in  clouds  of  blue 
Upside  down  and  dancing  too. 


THE  WOOD   FAIRIES 

EDITH  DYER  LEFFINGWELL 

The  wild  rose  sheds  its  fragrance  on  the  air, 
The  pines  stand  high  like  monarchs  of  the  night. 
The  bluebells,  shook  by  Heaven's  breeze  ring  clear, 
Hush,  'tis  the  time  to  see  an  Ellin  Sprite. 

Now  hand  in  hand,  with  fingers  on  their  lips 
They  steal  from  every  corner  of  the  wood. 
The  jolly  moon  looks  down  and  winks  his  eye 
As  if  he  too  would  dance  if  he  but  could. 

They  jump  and  romp  among  the  grasses  tall, 
And  twist  and  twirl  with  laughter  in  their  play 
Until  the  moon  goes  down,  and  in  the  east 
The  streaks  of  light  announce  the  coming  day. 

Then  hand  in  hand  they  flit  away  again, 
And  hide  beneath  the  leaves  down  in  the  dell, 
Another  night  will  bring  them  out  to  play 
When  thro'  the  woods  rings  out  the  clear  blue  bell. 
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THE  TRIALS  OF   THE  FAT 

MABEL   GREENWOOD 

Elizabeth  Bye,  commonly  known  as  Betty  Bye,  was  fat,  hope- 
lessly, undeniably  fat  !  To  be  trine  and  fat!  Only  those  who 
have  had  experience  can  know  the  sickening  weight  of  this 
charge  under  which  Betty  staggered.  For  she  was  a  serious- 
ininded  young  person,  and  took  her  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
fat,  seriously  and  gloomily.  Moreover,  she  had  a  longing,  a 
ion  such  as  we  have  only  for  the  unattainable,  for  dignity. 
But  how  can  dignity  be  maintained  when,  instead  of  sweeping 
from  the  room  in  wrath;  one  rolls  forth,  striking  the  door-posts 
:ie  goes,  the  odious  jeer  of  "  Fatty,  Fatty,"  ringing  after 
one  ?  Surely  there  is  no  compensation  for  the  misery  that  fol- 
lows such  an  experience. 

Betty  had  looked  forward  to  nine  as  to  the  Promised  Land, 
for  it  is  an  age  when  one  emerges  from  straight  nursery  aprons 
to  come  into  the  blessed  heritage  of  belts,  and  then  to  emerge 
and  find  that,  if  anything,  the  circumference  where  one's  belt- 
line  should  be  is  greater  than  it  is  elsewhere  ! 

"  Oh,"  thought  Betty,  "  If  I  hadn't  been  born  a  tub  ! " 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  however,  Betty  heard  something 
as  welcome  to  her  as  a  crust  to  a  starving  man.  Her  mother 
read  that  if  one  would  roll  fifty  times  across  the  floor,  twice  a 
day.  in  a  very  short  time  a  beautiful  figure  would  be  secured. 
Betty  clutched  at  this  eagerly.  That  morning  she  even  boldly 
asked  for  butter,  which  she  had  not  touched  for  weeks,  reflect- 
ing on  the  pounds  of  avoirdupois  that  would  roll  from  her  as 
soon  as  she  began  her  revolutions.  After  breakfast  she  went 
softly  up  to  her  room,  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and  with  a 
heroic  look  on  her  stolid  little  countenance,  lay  down  and  began 
to  revolve.  On  and  on  she  rolled,  back  and  forth  across  the 
room  ;  the  buttons  on  her  clothes  hurt  her,  the  newly  acquired 
belt  had  to  be  loosened,  but  still  she  rolled  stoically  on.  Truly, 
the  blood  of  Spartan  dieters  was  burning  in  Betty's  veins  ! 

Twenty  !  Thirty  !  Forty  !  At  fifty  she  rose  with  difficulty, 
and  staggered  to  the  mirror.  Anxiously  she  scanned  the  figure 
reflected  there,  but  even  her  eager  eyes  could  detect  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  generous  lines.     A  steaming,  curly,  aggressively  fat 
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little  reflection  it  was,  and  as  she  looked,  Betty's  heart  sank 
within  her,  and  she  thought  with  despair  of  the  butter  she  had 
eaten  at  breakfast. 

She  was  more  grieved  because  the  following  day  was  to  be 
the  opening  of  the  dancing  school,  where  she  had  hoped,  through 
this  new  method  of  reducing  her  weight,  to  make  a  graceful 
entrance.  Miss  Margaret,  the  teacher,  had  telephoned  that  the 
little  boys  were  to  take  the  little  girls,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
as  much  like  a  real  party  as  possible.  A  number  of  Betty's 
friends  had  confided  to  her  that  they  had  been  "  asked, "  and  in 
turn  questioned  her,  but  she,  alas,  had  as  yet  received  no  such 
invitation.  "  How  could  a  fat  girl  expect  to  be  invited?"  she 
reflected  bitterly,  as  she  stared  out  of  the  window  at  some  par- 
ticularly thin-limbed  young  creatures*  skipping  rope  on  the 
pavement.  Her  gloomy  reflections  were  interrupted  by  her 
mother's  coming  to  get  her  ready.  Her  spirits  rose  with  the 
donning  of  a  new  dress  made  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  by 
the  time  the  carriage  came  she  was  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  party. 

It  seemed  years  before  they  drew  up  in  front  of  the  big  gray 
building  down-town  where  the  dancing  class  was  to  be  held. 
Hundreds  of  children,  as  it  appeared  to  Betty,  were  dancing  up 
the  steps.  Little  girls  with  their  pretty  light  dresses  skipped 
gaily  along,  and  boys,  their  faces  shining,  tried  shame-f acedly 
not  to  show  how  eager  they  were.  Elizabeth  did  not  skip,  but 
walked  sedately,  as  became  her  size. 

The  big  room  was  bright  with  lights  and  flowers,  and  a  happy 
chatter  filled  the  air.  Elizabeth  glanced  around  upon  enter- 
ing, and  her  eyes  brightened  as  she  caught  sight  of  one  little 
girl  almost  as  fat  as  she. 

Soon  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  who  Betty  knew  must  be  Miss 
Margaret,  rang  a  little  silver  bell  for  silence  and  explained  the 
first  number. 

The  children  were  to  join  hands  in  the  center  of  the  floor, 
watch  her  very  carefully,  and  then  take  the  steps  as  she  did. 
Unfortunately,  Betty  watched  her  a  little  too  closely,  and  conse- 
quently, in  taking  the  steps,  took  them  upon  her  neighbor's 
toe  instead  of  the  floor,  and  the  yowl  which  resulted  caused 
Betty  sickening  mortification.  As  a  result,  her  steps  were  not 
quite  as  good  as  the  others',  whereupon  Miss  Margaret,  seeing 
her  difficulty,  gave  her  a  little  floor  space  in  a  corner,   with 
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some  bits  of  paper  to  mark  the  route,  which  Betty  pains- 
takingly followed.  The  steps  were  hard  ;  moreover  she  felt 
banished,  and  then,  alas  !  from  one  member  of  the  circle  now 
prancing  successfully  around  the  room  she  caught  a  whisper  : 
"Oh.  see  that  fat  girl  over  in  the  corner  !"  It  was  too  much  ; 
she  tied  to  her  mother,  nor  could  she  be  persuaded  by  Miss 
Margaret  to  leave  this  place  of  refuge.  Gloomily  she  looked  on, 
and  one  particularly  thin  little  girl  with  starchy  skirts  and  a 
huge  how  upon  her  yellow  curls,  was  the  special  object  with 
which  the  green-eyed  demon  tantalized  her. 

The  time  wore  on  until  the  last  dance  was  announced.  Miss 
Margaret  said  that  the  boys  should  ask  the  girls  for  this  dance. 
Heretofore  this  had  not  been  done,  but  each  one  had  danced 
with  whomever  fortune,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Margaret  had  given 
her  ;  there  was  a  distinct  rustle  among  the  little  girls  ;  fans  were 
waved  a  bit  nervously,  and  hair  ribbons  were  patted,  their 
owners  meanwhile  wearing  expressions  of  severe  unconscious- 
ness which  changed  to  extreme  surprise  when  the  boys  stood  be- 
fore them,  asking  for  the  dance. 

Betty  sat  stolidly  by  her  mother,  a  hopeless  expression  on  her 
round  little  face.  After  having  spent  the  entire  afternoon  along 
the  wall,  it  was  useless  to  hope  to  be  invited  to  dance  now.  And 
yet — the  corners  of  those  gloomy  eyes  kept  vigil,  as  one  by  one, 
all  of  the  little  girls  swung  forth  into  the  center,  and  the  floor 
became  a  moving  mass  of  chattering,  giggling  little  couples. 

Suddenly  the  vigilant  eyes  brightened,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
shone  over  Betty's  face,  for  there  in  a  corner  quite  alone,  and  as 
disconsolate  looking  as  herself,  sat  an  equally  fat  little  boy. 
He  must  have  been  a  late-comer,  Betty  decided,  otherwise  she 
would  certainly  have  noticed  him.  Almost  as  if  he  felt  the  force 
of  her  compelling  gaze  the  boy  looked  up,  and  a  gleam  akin  to 
that  in  Betty's  eyes  appeared  in  his  own.  He  hestitated,  (Betty 
felt  that  he  took  in  the  situation  thoroughly)  then  slowly,  as 
befitted  his  proportions,  he  began  to  move  in  her  direction.  When 
he  was  well  under  way,  Betty's  face  took  on  the  unconscious, 
even  bored,  expression  that  she  had  seen  so  many  others  wear. 
Then  she  heard  his  voice  asking  if  she  would  dance.  If  she 
grasped  his  arm  with  a  shade  too  much  alacrity,  and  clung  some- 
what as  to  a  life-line  we  are  not  to  judge  her,  for  hours  of  in- 
activity sometimes  lead  to  desperate  measures.  Clutching  each 
other  they  swung  into  the  merry  throng.     True  they  had  some 
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difficulty,  and  many  a  happy  couple  was  almost  torn  asunder  by 
their  somewhat  uncertain  progress,  but  they  labored  blissfully 
on.  They  had  little  time  or  breath  for  speech,  but  occasional 
gasps  were  exchanged.  In  their  earnestness  they  did  not  notice 
that  the  crowd  was  gradually  thinning,  until  at  length  Miss 
Margaret,  coming  across  the  floor  to  check  their  progress,  made 
them  realize  that  they  were  the  only  couple  on  the  floor,  whereat 
they  retreated  in  confusion.  Even  this  could  not  dampen  Betty's 
spirits.  When  her  partner  bashfully  asked  her  if  she  would  be 
there  next  time,  she  breathed  a  happy  "  yes." 

"  Because,"  she  explained  to  her  mother,  actually  skipping 
down  the  hall,  "  I  think  dancing  is  going  to  be  very  thinning 
for  me." 


AT  SUNSET 

HELEN  RAYMOND  SMITH 

I  met  you,  with  the  sunset  on  your  face, 
Dark-lined,  against  the  curtain  of  the  day  ; 

You  paused  to  greet  me  with  unsmiling  grace, 
And  pointed  out  the  turning  of  your  way  ; 

As  grave  I  asked  permission  to  attend, 
—My  little  Friend ! 

I  think  you  had  red  poppies  in  your  hair, 
And  crumpled  summer  blossoms  in  your  hand, 

You  smiled,  perhaps  because  your  feet  were  bare, 
And  cool  beneath  them  lay  the  evening  land. 

I  smiled  to  see  your  lips  with  laughter  bend, 
—My  little  Friend  ! 

You  gave  me  clovers,  pink  and  white,  warm  clasped 
About  the  handle  of  your  pail  of  milk, 

I  dressed  you  children  of  your  hollyhocks, 
With  velvet  shawls  and  gowns  of  crimson  silk  ; 

Began  a  tale — you  begged  to  hear  the  end, 
—My  little  Friend  ! 

What  shall  I  wish  you,  Mistress  Hollyhock  ? 

Some  day,  in  years  to  come,  when  you  are  old, 
When  from  your  hands  the  clover-blooms  are  gone, 

And  when  for  you  no  Fairy  Tales  are  told, 
Some  day — at  sunset  then — God  to  you  send 
A  little  Friend ! 


TO  SLEEP 


JANE  GAREY 


Thou  gracious,  pitying  angel,  who  dost  float 

Down  from  the  quiet  glory  of  the  skies, 

Thou  healest  all.     The  rich,  the  poor,  the  weak, 

Sufferers,  and  those  the  light  of  whose  whole  life 

Is  laid  into  a  grave,  sin-stained  and  pure 

Alike  have  felt  thy  silent  presence  near, 

Thy  tender  hand  smoothing  strained  eyes  to  sleep, 

Thy  quiet  kiss  laid  on  their  aching  brows. 

Thou  comest  to  little  children,  tired  of  play, 

To  men  in  their  full  prime,  tired  of  work, 

To  aged  folk,  tired  of  this  their  life. 

Come  so  to  me  to-night,  oh  Mother  Sleep  ! 

Let  me  drink  deep  of  thy  dark  star-chased  cup, 

Let  me  lean  weary  limbs  against  thy  strength, 

Lay  my  hot  quivering  hands  in  thine,  and  fade 

Into  that  nothingness  that  brings  release 

From  sin  and  shame  and  anguish.     Come  to  me. 


FAITH 

BY  HILDKGARDE  HOYT 

To  know  the  silent  peace  of  cloistered  hall, 

The  deep,  sweet  peace  where  sounds  alone  the  fall 

Of  gently  gliding  footsteps  or  the  murmured  call 

To  prayer — 
To  pray,  to  dream — 

Where  spirit  calls  and  body  does  but  seem 
Another  semblance,  dull,  despised  clay  ; 
To  dream,  to  pray — 
To-day,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  like  to-day  ! 

God,  is  this  Faith  ? 


Or  where  the  calls  to  combat  mar 

Serenity, 
And  greed  and  passion  wildly  spar 

For  victory, 
With  forward  thrust  to  ever  battle  on, 
If  fall  one  must,  fall  forward, 
Struggle  up  again, 

And  though  the  filth  and  mire  cling  unto  the  hem 
Of  one's  dull  garment,  still  the  torrent  stem, 
The  wrong  condemn,  the  right  attain, 

God,  is  this  Faith  ? 
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SKETCHES 


WHEN   THE  THIRD   IN  THE  CLOVER-LEAF   PLOT  IS 

GREEN 

SALLY  SWALLOW 

This  is  a  story  about  two  men  and  a  girl.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  that,  seeing  that  most  stories  are  about  two  men  and 
a  girl  or  two  girls  and  a  man,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  seven 
or  eight  girls  and  a  man,  or  seven  or  eight  men  and  a  girl, — 
one  or  both  as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover,  this  story  is  about 
two  men  and  a  girl  rather  than  two  mice  and  an  egg-beater 
because  that  is  the  fashion  in  stories— some  say  owing  to  the 
short-story  magazine,  others  to  the  matrimonial  tendencies  of 
the  human  race. 

The  girl  in  the  story  was  called  Catherine,  principally  because 
she  had  to  have  a  name,  secondly,  because  this  name  has  no 
connotations  to  be  troublesome,  like  such  names  as  Gwendolyn 
or  Gretchen  or  Euridice.  A  Catherine  might  turn  out  any  way 
at  all,  which  is  convenient  in  a  story,  because  no  one  can  accuse 
the  author  of  making  the  characters  develop  contrary  to  ap- 
proved methods.  The  names  of  the  men  were  John  and  Henry. 
As  was  eminently  fitting,  John  was  the  hero.  Of  course,  to  say 
so  at  once  may  be  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  too  soon,  but 
you  would  know  at  the  end  of  a  page  or  two,  anyway,  so  it 
doesn't  matter.  Johns  have  been  heroes  from  time  immemorial, 
or  rather,  heroes  have  been  Johns,  barring  King  John,  of 
course,  but  he  didn't  live  in  a  short  story.  It  is  well  to  follow 
tradition  as  far  as  possible,  you  know. 

"Aha  !  "  everyone  will  exclaim,  "  hence  Henry  is  the  villain  ! 
How  clever  I  am  !  I  see  through  this  immediately."  But  this 
is  where  I  score  one,  don't  you  see,  to  make  up  for  the  point  I 
lost  by  telling  which  was  which  at  once,  instead  of  letting  you 
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guess,  tlif  way  you  low  to  guess.      When  one  is  described  as 

tall.  dark',  ami  handsome,  with  a  clear,  open  eye,  and  the  other 
as  idem,  except  that  he  has  an  aquiline  nose,  does  not  have  the 
specified,  and  smokes  cigarettes  constantly — the  base  de- 
ceiver! Henry  was  not  a  villain.  He  was  the  meekest  of  the 
meek  and  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle,  besides  being  twenty-ona 
and  rather  light  as  to  complexion,  which  is  a  year  younger  than 
Catherine  and  seven  shades  lighter. 

As  the  last  and  most  important  preliminary,  let  me  state  that 
John,  the  hero,  was  absent  at  the  beginning  of  this  history  and 
that  Henry,  the  non-villainous  character,  was  present — very 
much  present,  in  fact.  John  was  rather  in  the  habit  of  skipping 
away,  did  so  most  of  the  time.  Perhaps  he  lived  in  a  different 
town,  perhaps  he  was  selling  patent  shoe-blacking  on  the  road, 
at  any  rate  he  stayed  away  so  much  that  sometimes  Catherine 
thought  that  he  was  never  coming  back,  or  rather,  that  he 
wasn't  epris,  the  way  she  was,  for  she  was — very.  Still  Cather- 
ine did  not  repine.  She  rather  took  it  for  granted  too,  that 
John  was  the  hero,  as  his  name  implied,  and  as  he  seemed  to  be 
in  the  same  short-story  with  her,  she  merely  waited  undisturbed. 
Besides  she  had  something  "to  go  by  "  as  they  say.  Her  friends 
looked  wise  when  they  mentioned  John,  and  he  had  always 
been  exceeding  clam-like  when  she  was  around,  which  is  a  good 
sign  in  John's  type.  We  may  be  sure  that  he,  also,  was  en- 
dowed with  hope,  but  he  is  not  to  appear  for  quite  awhile  yet. 

At  first  Catherine  was  rather  bored  by  Henry's  persistent 
presence,  but  one  day  she  discovered  something.  Henry  was 
exactly  as  tall  as  John,  very  nearly  as  wide,  and  wore  shoes  of 
the  same  size,  too.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  she  found  out 
about  the  shoes,  but  she  did.  Then  she  had  a  thought — a  thought 
that  made  her  laugh  and  then  giggle.  Why  not  have  an  imita- 
tion while  the  real  thing  was  absent  ?  That  was  better  than 
being  bored  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Besides  Henry  was 
not  amenable  to  cuts  and  interesting  to  observe  in  action. 

After  Catherine  had  that  thought  she  set  to  work  with  a  will. 
It  was  very  simple,  for  at  twenty-one,  a  non-villainous  secondary 
gentleman  is  easily  led,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  state  of 
hopeless  hope  which  comes  after  suspecting  that  he  is  a  second- 
ary star  and  not  the  hero.  Now,  John  was  done  in  the  color 
scheme  of  gray  and  lavendar,  at  least,  when  so  done,  he  was 
most  satisfactory.     So  Catherine  with  the  inmate  skill  of  her 
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sex,  admired  lavendar  ties  and  mentioned  a  preference  for  gray. 
Presto.  Henry  was  a  symphony  of  gray  and  lavendar  from  that 
day  forth.  This  was  interesting  so  Catherine  continued  with 
alacrity.  She  induced  a  small  brother,  (she  had  several,  also 
sisters,  also  other  relatives,  but  one  small  brother  is  all  that  ap- 
pears in  the  story)  as  I  was  saying,  she  induced  a  small  brother 
to  comb  his  hair  a  certain  way  (John's  way  of  course)  and  then 
commented  upon  this  method  openly  and  favorably.  Behold, 
the  flaxon  locks  of  Henry  parted  then,  once  for  all,  in  the  same 
manner.  She  found  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  Henry 
believe  that  he  was  near-sighted,  must  see  to  it  that  he  got 
glasses,  but  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,  and  when  one 
goes  to  an  occulist  there  isn't  much  to  hinder  the  advent  of 
"specs." 

'Twas  done.  A  living,  moving  pastel  of  John  hovered  daily 
by  her  side  and  yet  she  was  not  satisfied,  he  was  too  pale,  but  we 
anticipate.  At  that  point  John  enters  opportunely  and  in  per- 
fect trim,  a  vision  of  gray  and  lavendar,  hair  parted  as  usual, 
and  glasses'  stride  his  nose,  moreover,  he  was  dark,  that  was  his 
vantage  ground.  He  beheld  Catherine  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  (of  course  she  was  beautiful,  being  the  heroine).  I  will 
mentioned  also  that  she  was  "  divinely  tall  and  most  divinely 
thin."  But  as  there  is  only  one  of  Catherine's  sex  in  the  story, 
she  cannot  be  made  to  "compare  favorably  "or  un  favorable  ly 
with  anyone  else,  so  it  is  really  immaterial  how  she  did  look. 

After  beholding  Catherine  more  beautiful  than  ever,  he  be- 
held Henry  in  the  near  background  "very  like  a  whale  "and 
saw  the  point,  or  at  least,  he  saw  the  necktie,  socks  and  eye- 
glasses and  inferred  the  rest,  being  clever  as  befits  a  hero. 
Henry,  also,  saw  the  other  socks,  necktie  and  eyeglasses,  the 
duplicates  of  his  own,  but  he  did  not  see  the  point  as  he  was  one 
of  those  primitive  beings  who  take  every  such  event  as  a  co- 
incidence. 

The  next  evening  John  appeared  alone,  after  having  annihila- 
ted Henry  at  tennis  in  the  morning.  John  mentioned  Henry 
via  lavendar  ties,  and  Catherine  laughed. 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  John. 

Catherine  murmured  something  which  we  weren't  intended  to 
hear  so  let  us  leave  them  and  examine  the  view  from  the  front 
steps  which  isn't  at  all  interesting.  After  a  suitable  lapse  of 
time  we  may  continue  to  record  their  conversation. 
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They  were  standing  in  the  moonlight  near  the  nasturtium 
vines,  ami  for  awhile  all  was  silent,  then  Catherine  whispered 
softly  into  the  lavemlar  tie,  "John,  dear,  I  am  so  glad  yon 
came." 

John  smiled  with  tender  complancency. 

"  Yes,  John,  I  am  glad.  He  would  have  been  utterly  spoiled. 
I  was  just  going  to  get  him  to  use  brunette  face  powder  and  dye 
his  hair." 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

MARY   L.    RICE 

Another  year, — and  we  wonder 

What  it  brings  to  you  and  me, 
Shall  we  sail  in  the  rest  of  the  harbor, 

Or  out  on  the  open  sea  ? 

Shall  we  play  in  the  sun  on  the  hilltops, 

Or  lie  in  the  valley's  ways  ? 
Shall  we  love  the  mists  of  the  autumn  nights. 

Or  the  glow  of  the  rose-red  days  ? 

Will  the  work  we  do  make  us  happy  ? 

Will  it  bring  with  it  calmness  of  mind, 
Or  will  it  be  madness  of  striving, 

And  a  heart  that  is  never  kind  ? 

Will  ours  be  the  life  of  the  city, 
Where  everything  always  is  weighed, 

Or  the  peace  and  hush  of  the  country, 
And  the  longing  the  red  gods  have  made  ? 


Yes,  another  year,  and  our  prayer  is, 
May  it  bring  to  you  and  to  me 

Strength  and  power  and  purpose 
And  faith  that  shall  make  us  free. 


THE  YOUNGEST  CHOIR  BOY 

MABLE  GBEENWOOD 

The  choir  filed  into  the  church 
In  grave  and  solemn  state  ; 
The  youngest  panted  as  he  came, 
He  was  a  little  late. 

A  tiny  little  mite  was  he, 
He  almost  toddled  in  ; 
In  haste  he  lost  his  dignity, 
And  found  it  in  his  grin. 

But  as  he  marched  he  graver  grew, 
And  sang  with  all  his  might ; 
Nor  look  to  right  or  left  did  he, 
It  was  a  noble  sight. 

At  length  the  choir  took  their  seats, 
The  youngest  heaved  a  sigh. 
For  him  this  act  was  difficult ; 
The  seat  was  very  high. 

He  leaned  his  head  against  the  arm, 
His  lids  began  to  close  ; 
'Twas  noticed  when  the  hymn  began 
The  choir  one  short,  arose. 

His  neighbor  felt,  that  as  a  friend, 
He  should  a  pinch  apply  ; 
He  forthwith  did  his  duty  well, 
A  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  youngest  started  to  his  feet, 
Guilt  written  on  his  face  ; 
With  clumsy  baby  fingers  then 
He  hunted  for  the  place. 

Alas,  before  that  hymn  was  found 
His  head  was  in  a  whirl, 
For  down  in  front  he'd  caught  a  smile  ] 
That  smile  was  on  a  girl ! 

He  tried  to  sing,  but  'twas  too  much, 
His  eyes  would  always  stray, 
To  see  if  from  that  smiling  face 
The  smile  had  gone  away. 
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And  when  it  stayed,  In  helpless  wrath, 

He  wildly  tried  to  think, 

Of  how  on  earth  to  stop  that  smile, 

At  last  he  tried— a  wink. 

Tin-  much-desired  effect  was  won, 
The  smile  became  a  stare  ; 
With  joy,  he  saw  the  little  girl 
Blush  clear  up  to  her  hair. 

His  conscience  troubled  himTat  once, 
In  vain  did  he  essay 
To  catch  her  eye,  for  now  her  face 
Was  always  turned  away. 

At  last  the  choir  started  out, 
The  youngest  very  sad  ; 
Such  gloom  as  one,  but  seldom  sees, 
Was  on  the  little  lad. 

In  passing  out  they  filed  right  by 
Where  sat  the  little  maid  ; 
The  youngest  mutely  raised  his  eyes, 
And  for  forgiveness  prayed. 

Alas  !  so  occupied  was  he, 
While  passing  by  that  seat, 
He  did  not  see  a  little  step 
And  sprawled  there  at  her  feet. 

Now  certain  that  her  scorn  did  he'd  see, 
In  dread  he  raised  his  eyes, 
Instead  she  gave  her  tiny  hand, 
And  helped  him  to  arise. 

The  youngest  marched  with  head  held  high, 
His  self-esteem  returned, 
But  in  his  heart  now  free  from' shame, 
An  ardent  passion  burned. 

And  as  the  choir  left  the  church 
In  solemn  state  and  grave, 
That  glowing  heart  remained  behind 
With  someone  in  the  nave. 


THE  JOY  TREE 

ALICE   CHAMBERLAIN  DARROW 

It  was  in  Canada,  where  the  trees  are  usually  sombre  and  still, 
in  the  great  forest-gatherings. 

Petite  Marie  climbed  the  hill  rather  slowly.  The  cow-path 
was  rough  as  it  wound  up  the  side,  and  her  feet  weren't  quite 
so  accustomed  to  the  sharp  stones  as  the  other  children's.  Here 
she  was  all  alone,  for  they  were  at  Ma'm'selle  Pinaud's  wedding, 
having  a  beautiful  time,  and  she — she  was  not  allowed  to  go 
because  she  was  too  little.  Worst  of  all,  she  had  been  sent  out 
to  pick  strawberries  on  the  bluff — back-breaking  work,  and 
hated  by  all  the  children.  They  had  tried  to  console  her  with 
reassuring  words— "un  autre  fois."  "  Peut-etre  quand  une 
mademoiselle  .  .  .  then  you  will  be  old  enough  to  go." 
Would  another  mademoiselle  ever  get  married  ?  She  didn't 
think  anybody  would  ever  get  married  again.  She  could  not 
remember  that  anybody  in  the  quiet  little  habitant  village  ever 
got  married  before,  in  all  her  little  experience  of  eight  long 
years.  But,  being  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  she  stopped  there  and 
said  out  loud,  dreamily,  "  Peut-etre  ;  may  be  sometime  some 
one  will,"  and  fell  to  thinking  of  things  behind  the  soft  gray 
veil  that  hung  across  her  future — this  sweet  little  old  dreamer 
philosopher. 

She  looked  around  at  the  flat  meadow  on  top  of  the  bluff,  with 
a  group  of  trees  off  at  the  other  end  and  one  or  two  scattered 
around  the  edges.  Just  below  her,  the  village,  every  curved 
roof  a  fresh  rose  color,  lay  each  side  of  the  long  while  ribbon 
road  which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  beyond  that  was 
the  broad  blue  St.  Lawrence  apparently  motionless,  stretching 
away  as  far  as  she  could  see  on  both  sides,  with  the  faint,  purple 
shadows  of  far-away  mountains  rising  up  a  little  on  the  other 
side,  thirty  miles  across. 

Her  eyes  turned  back  to  the  little  tree  nearest  her,  which  she 
had  never  noticed  before.  It  was  very  little — she  could  almost 
touch  its  lowest  branches — and  its  leaves  danced  and  danced  in 
the  fresh  sunshine  and  the  brisk  breeze.  A  marvel  of  shimmer- 
ing golds  and  greens,  it  seemed.  It  fascinated  her,  and  forget- 
ful of  the  carpet  of  little  strawberries  at  her  feet,  she  stood,  her 
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eyes  riveted  ou  it,  until  it  lost  shapo  and  was  simply  a  moving 
mass  of  gladsome  light.  Something  was  darting  away  from  it. 
it  bees,  in  golden  jackets  ?  No  !  It  seemed  like  a  mass  of 
tiny  shining  soap-bubbles  that  blew  away  with  every  little  new 
jilt  that  the  laughing  breeze  gave  the  slim  gray  branches. 
Borne  o(  them  seemed  to  bounce  down  the  hill  and  bump  against 
the  walls  of  the  house  where  the  wedding  was  in  process,  and 
then  she  could  hear  the  joy-shouts  and  the  little  thin  cracked 
fiddle  doing  its  merry  best.  A  wistful  expression  crossed  her 
face  for  a  moment,  but  some  of  the  joy-bubbles  floated  toward 
her,  she  thought,  and  bumped  against  her  soft  cheeks,  and  then 
suddenly  she  began  to  sing,  softty,  joyfully,  she  knew  not  why, 
except  it  might  have  been  because  of  the  loveliness  of  the  day, 
and  fell  to  picking  strawberries.  When  the  pail  was  full  she 
ran  down  the  hill,  swinging  the  pail  at  her  side,  and  scattering 
the  little  wild  strawberries  behind  her. 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  road.  She  stood,  hands  on  hips, 
her  head  turned  to  watch  him,  the  color  rich  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  straight  dark  hair  blowing  across  her  little  mouth. 

"  Why,  Antoine,  big  Antoine,"  she  cried  suddenly,  and  ran 
into  his  arms.  He  picked  up  her  tiny  little  body  and  walked 
along,  carrying  her  in  a  fatherly  way.  "Where  have  you  been, 
Antoine  ?  We  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long,  almost  a  year, 
n'est-ce  pas  ?" 

Antoine  looked  off  down  the  blue  river.  "  I  have  come  back, 
anyway,  Petite  Marie,  have  I  not?"  he  said  slowly,  and  then 
both  lapsed  into  silence,  glad  to  be  with  each  other  again. 

The  relation  between  them  was  close— the  big,  wild-spirited 
boy,  who  had  run  away  the  year  before,  and  the  little  loving 
girl,  whose  silent  influence  had  almost  kept  him  from  going  even 
when  the  longing  to  see  the  big  world  outside  was  strongest. 
Now  he  had  come  back.  She  glanced  up  at  the  little  tree 
dancing  on  the  bluff,  sending  out  its  bouncing,  shimmering, 
golden  bubbles  that  seemed  to  bring  happiness  to  whomever 
they  bumped  against,  and  kissed  his  cheek  in  a  sudden  over- 
flowing of  joy. 

'  Your  sister  Annette,  she  is  married,''  she  said  suddenly. 
Antoine  gazed  at  her  for  a  minute,  then  suddenly  grasping  the 
truth,  broke  into  a  run  toward  the  house.      He  knew  to  whom 
she  was  married,  it  was  Batiste,  for  Batiste  had  loved  Annette 
for  long. 
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Petite  Marie,  her  breath  jounced  out  of  her  by  Antoine's  great 
leaps,  gasped,  "Non,  non,  I  am  not  allowed  to  go.  Let  me 
down,  Antoine,"  and  then  exhausted,  put  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  burst  into  tears  of  fright  at  the  thought  of  her 
disobedience,  unwilling  though  it  was. 

Inside  the  little  house  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to  the 
wedding  breakfast.  The  long  tables  of  boards  were  covered 
with  thin  tablecloths.  At  one  end  was  the  wedding  cake — a 
monstrous  three-decker  affair  of  white,  placed  upon  a  tall  fruit 
dish,  reaching  two  feet  in  the  air,  surmounted  by  little  French 
flags,  with  fringes  of  more  flags  decorating  each  deck.  White 
bread — the  luxury  of  luxuries — stood  in  heaps  at  each  corner, 
and  a  bowl  of  pink — disastrously  pink — lemonade  adorned  the 
middle.  The  bride  and  groom,  the  center  of  attraction,  were 
at  the  back  end  of  the  room,  surrounded. 

Antoine,  with  Petite  Marie  on  his  shoulder,  stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  proceedings,  both  sadly  out  of  breath.  There  was 
a  commotion  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and  the  bride,  clad  in 
dark  green  silk  and  a  combination  of  chiffon  and  embroidery 
hat,  came  toward  her  seat.  Seeing  something  in  the  door,  she 
stopped,  .  .  .  and  then  there  was  great  joy.  The  three 
hugged  each  other,  enthusiastically,  Petite  Marie  with  her  arms 
about  both  Annette  and  Antoine,  whose  joy  was  evident  by 
their  shouts  of  glad  laughter.  She  seemed  to  see  the  shimmer- 
ing bubbles  of  the  little  tree  on  the  bluff  dancing  around  in 
myriads  among  the  swarm  of  father  and  mother  and  happy 
friends  crowding  about  the  prodigal.  Perhaps  two  of  them 
bumped  into  her  eyes,  and  broke  there,  for  they  were  moist  for 
a  minute. 

She  was  at  the  wedding  !  Her  little  heart  bounded,  and  she 
looked  around  at  all  the  glory  of  the  table  and  the  best  dresses, 
and  then  turned  to  see  if  her  tree  was  still  dancing.  It  fairly 
rained  a  dizzy  golden  shower  now,  and  her  eyes  danced  a 
response  to  its  joy. 

"  Look,  Antoine,"  she  said  quietly,  when  the  first  excitement 
was  over,  and  together  they  turned  around,  to  gaze  fascinated 
at  the  golden  rain,  for  his  spirit  was  like  hers,  and  could  see 
it,  too. 

' *  It  is  a  tree  which  brings  joy,  n'est-ce  pas  ?"  he  said. 


THE  OUTWARD   AND    VISIBLE   SIGNS 

MARJORIE    OSBORN    WESSON 

"I  tell  you,  Uncle  Fred,  there's  nobody  like  her,"  declared 

Carl  Comstock,  as  he  dreamily  watched  the  smoke  of  his  pipe 

float  upward.     The  gentleman  to  whom  this  remark  was  ad- 

sed  eyed  the  toes  of  his  well-kept  shoes  in  mild  amusement. 

"  Seems  to  me  I've  heard  you  say  that  before,"  he  murmured 
meditatively.    "  One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  malady  appears  to 
tendency  to  repeat  one's  self." 

"  You've  said  that  several  times  to-night — perhaps  you've  got 
it,  too,"  retorted  Carl,  "Gee,  wouldn't  that  be  a  joke  !  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  it  would  be  a  highly  improbable 
tragedy.  To  begin  with,  I  have  found  no  such  love— inspiring 
paragon  as — as — " 

"  Frances,"  supplied  Carl.  "  Isn't  Frances  the  most  beautiful 
name  in  the  world  ?  " 

His  Uncle  sighed  patiently.     "  Go  on,"  he  said. 

Carl,  uncomprehending,  stared  at  him  an  instant,  then  he 
grinned,  rose  from  the  Morris  chair  and  strode  over  to  the  open 
fire-place  where  flickering  flames  played  about  a  great  log.  His 
face  was  very  sober  when  he  turned  to  his  Uncle  again.  "Why 
have  you  never  married,  Uncle  Fred  ?"  he  asked  pityingly. 

"  Marry  ?  why  should  I  ?"  the  older  man  surveyed  the  luxuri- 
ously appointed  room  in  huge  content. 

"  I'm  too  comfortable.  Besides,  young  man,  you've  never 
been  married  yet,  you  are  only  engaged  ;  suppose  you  wait  a  few 
years  before  you  discourse  upon  the  joys  of  matrimony." 

"  I  will,"  said  Carl  quickly, "but  I  can  tell  you  this  right  now, 
love  has  changed  everything  in  the  world  for  me." 

Mr.  Comstock  laughed.  "  I  most  certainly  shall  not  fall  in 
love,  if  that  is  the  case,  for  I  wouldn't  have  my  life  changed  for 
anything.  Here  I  am,  forty-three  years  old,  with  a  good  healthy 
appetite,  enough  work  to  keep  me  happy,  enough  money  to  amuse 
myself  as  I  please,  a  competent  landlady  who  dusts  without  dis- 
arranging, a  brother  and  sister  and  niece  who  remember  my 
birthday,  and  a  nephew  who  tells  me  all  about  his  love  affairs 
so  that  I  have  the  sensations  by  proxy.  In  short,  I  have  every- 
thing I  want,  and  nothing  to  bother  me.     My  dear  boy,  when 
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you  see  me  changing  any  feature  of  my  life,  you  may  know  that 
I  have  lost  my  mind,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  send  me  to  a  sana- 
tarium  at  once." 

"  You've  a  hopeless  case,"  said  Carl  in  disgust ;  "  I  wonder  if, 
when  I'm  your  age,  I  shall  be  as  set  in  my  ways  as  you  are." 

"  Your  wife  won't  let  you,"  warbled  Mr.  Comstock.  "  You'll 
miss  lots  of  my  comforts." 

"  Time  will  tell,"  returned  Carl. 

Shortly  after  this  oracular  utterance,  Carl  said  goodnight  and 
started  homeward.  On  his  way  downstairs  he  met  the  compet- 
ent landlady,  who  was  a  placid,  plump  person,  conventional  in 
all  save  her  use  of  the  English  language.  "  An  ordinary,  com- 
fortable soul,"  thought  Carl,  and  through  some  trick  of  his  as- 
sociation centers,  visions  of  Frances  filled  his  head  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Carl  saw  little  of  his  uncle.  He 
was  engaged  in  weighty  matters  with  which  Mr.  Comstock  had 
shown  himself  unsympathetic.  He  would  not  make  revelations 
to  the  wilfully  blind  and  hard  of  heart.  Mr.  Comstock  should 
continue  to  wear  his  chosen  armor  of  self-satisfaction,  and  Carl 
would  not  interfere.  While  the  relations  between  the  two  were 
in  this  somewhat  disconnected  condition,  Carl's  well-regulated 
family  received  a  decided  shock,  which  was  followed  by  several 
others  in  rapid  succession.  Kitty,  Carl's  sister,  came  flying  in 
late  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  great  state  of  excitement. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  ?"  she  gasped.  "I  just  met  Uncle 
Fred  downtown  and  he's  wearing  pink  socks  with  clubs  on 
them  !  " 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Carl  and  Mr.  Comstock  in  chorus. 

' '  Pink  socks  with  clubs  on  them  !  "  shrieked  Mrs.  Comstock. 
"  Why,  you  must  be  mistaken — he  never  wore  anything  but 
gray  or  black  in  his  life  ! " 

"And  he  told  me  that  he  had  blue  ones  with  spades  and  green 
ones  with  diamonds  and  white  ones  with  hearts  on  them." 

"  What  is  his  trouble  ?"  asked  Carl,  aghast. 

"  Too  much  bridge,"  suggested  Mr.  Comstock. 

"George,  do  you  suppose  that  he  is  losing  his  mind  ?  Your 
only  brother — how  dreadful !  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  in- 
sanity in  your  family  !  " 

1  'A  crazy  uncle — how  perfectly  horrible  ! "  said  Kitty. 

"  He  must  be  crazy,"  Carl  said  thoughtfully.      "  He  told  me 
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tlio  other  night  that  he'd  never  change  anything  until  lie  lost  his 
mind." 

"  Goodness,  1  Lope  In4  hasn't,  for  your  sake,"  Kitty  remarked. 
i  know  Frances  said  that  the  only  person  she  wouldn't 
marry  was  the  kind  that  had  insanity  in  the  family.  She  doesn't 
k  its  right." 

"  Great  Scott  !  "  muttered  Carl.  "  She  did  say  that.  He  isn't 
orazy.     He  can't  be  ;  let's  go  and  see  him." 

"Yes,  let's,"  said  the  others,  and  the  four  of  them  drove 
across  town  to  Uncle  Fred's  lodgings.  The  plump  landlady 
opened  the  door  for  them. 

"No,  mam,  Mr.  Comstock  's  out.  He  said  he  was  goin'  to 
Xoo  York  on  business — didn't  say  how  long  he  was  goin'  to 
stay.  He's  been  doin'  his  rooms  over.  D'you  like  to  see  'em  ? 
You  c'n  go  right  up — he  leaves  'em  open  so's  I  c'n  do  the  dustin  !  " 

Up  they  went,  and  speedily  collapsed  on  the  nearest  chairs. 
The  rooms  had  unquestionably  been  done  over.  The  deep,  dull 
old  gold  hangings  of  the  living-room  which  used  to  gleam  duskily 
in  the  fire-light  had  given  place  to  lemon  yellow  wall  paper  with 
a  border  of  jaundiced  roses;  the  beautiful  old  mahogany  furniture 
had  been  painted  white  ;  instead  of  two  Corots  and  a  Van  Dyck, 
"Asleep"  and  "Awake,"  and  an  engraving  of  "Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware  "  adorned  the  walls.  A  marble-topped 
table  stood  in  the  bay  window,  and  upon  it  flourished  a  green 
and  shiny  rubber  plant.  At  the  sight  of  this  finishing  touch, 
Kitty  groaned. 

11  Mad,  quite  mad,"  she  said  "  take  me  home." 

"  Don't  tell  Frances  until  we  are  perfectly  sure." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  said  nothing,  but  on  the  way  home, 
Mrs.  Comstock  eyed  her  husband  suspiciously,  as  though  she 
were  uncertain  whether  or  not  he,  too,  had  inherited  the  newly 
discovered  family  disease.  Carl  and  Kitty  discussed  the  evid- 
ence, resolving  to  suspend  judgment  on  the  case  until  further 
proof  appeared. 

The  morning  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Uncle  Fred.  It  was 
written  on  several  pieces  of  paper,  one  of  which  was  patently 
the  inside  of  an  envelope,  another,  the  unused  space  of  a  letter- 
head, while  the  origin  of  the  third  was  undiscoverable.  In  this 
remarkable  epistle  he  stated  that  he  had  been  called  away  on 
business  and  could  not  dine  with  them  as  he  planned  ;  that  he 
was  economizing  on  letter  paper  which  was  an  unnecessary  lux- 
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ury,  anyway,  and  that  if  Kitty  didn't  want  the  fish  hawk  he 
had  stuffed  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  would  be  very  much  pleased 
to  have  it  back. 

" Thank  Heaven!"  ejaculated  Kitty.  "It  is  always  falling 
down,  and  smells  abominably  in  rainy  weather.  I  must  say  that 
his  wanting  it  isn't  a  very  promising  sign  of  rapid  recovery." 

"  It  isn't,"  agreed  Carl.  ' '  Do  you  think  that  I  ought  to  tell 
Frances  ?    I  don't  like  to  deceive  her." 

"  Wait  awhile,"  counselled  Kitty. 

They  waited,  and  wheu  Uncle  Fred  called  a  few  days  later, 
they  studied  him  with  great  care.  Their  decision  was  that 
something  was  certainly  wrong  with  him  ;  he  was  sullen  and 
gay  by  turns,  irascible  when  questioned  about  his  peculiar  ac- 
tions, and  totally  quiescent  when  explanations  were  in  order. 
He  was  not  the  same  man  who  had  laughed  at  Carl's  remarks  a 
few  weeks  before.  What  would  the  next  development  be  ? 
They  waited,  Carl  in  agonized  suspense,  Kitty,  with  sympa- 
thetic interest. 

One  evening  when  Carl  was  calling  upon  Frances,  that  young 
lady  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  laughing  fit.  Carl  tenderly  in- 
quired the  cause  thereof. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  uncle,"  said  she. 

"  My  uncle  ?"  Carl's  heart  stopped  beating.  What  new  stab 
was  this  ? 

"  He's  the  funniest  man  I  ever  saw.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
about  him  ?  " 

"Well— er — what  struck  you  as  being  so  very  humorous 
about  him  ?  " 

"Everything,  but  especially — "  Frances  was  again  overcome 
with  mirth. 

"  Tell  me,"  implored  Carl. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  grandfather's  bronze  elephant  ?  It  was  too 
big  to  use  for  a  paper  weight,  and  too  small  for  a  horse-block — 
we  never  did  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Well,  your  Uncle  came 
to  Dad  and  offered  to  swap  his  saddle  horse  for  the  elephant. 
Dad  was  delighted,  and  so  was  your  uncle,  apparently.  What 
do  you  suppose  he  will  do  with  it  ?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Carl  truthfully.  Was 
further  proof  necessary  ?  Uncle  Fred  was  insane  ;  Frances  most 
be  told. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  you  look  as  solemn  as  a  tombstone  ;  is 
your  uncle  crazy,  do  you  think  ?  " 
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M I  am  afraid  so ;  I  couldn't  keep  it  from  you.     Will  it  make 
.  difference  between  us  ?  " 

"Of  course  not,  you  silly  boy;  you  don't  really  think  he's 
crazy." 

"  I  do ;  we  all  do.  He  has  been  acting  very  strangely,"  and 
Carl  proceeded  to  describe  his  uncle's  variations  from  the  path 
of  habit. 

"  But — but — it  is  queer  for  him  ;  perhaps  he  is  insane — could- 
n't it  he  anything  else  ?  " 

"What,  for  instance  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  but  it  might,  why— why— Carl,  I've  al- 
ways said  I  couldn't  marry  anyone  who — what  did  you  have  a 
crazy  uncle  for  ?" 

"Not  for  fun,"  said  Carl,  dismally. 

"  But  it  was  funny  about  the  socks  and  the  elephant,"  Frances 
said  soberly.  "  Carl,  I've  always  said  I  wouldn't — it  doesn't 
seem  right — he  may  be  only  a  little  insane,  but  the  tendency  is 
there,  and  he  might  get  wild,  and — and  drop  the  elephant  on 
someone,"  she  finished  hysterically. 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  Carl  was  excited.  "  By  George, 
he  ought  to  be  locked  up  at  once,  and  the  family  ought  to  see  to 
it.  It's  early  ;  come  over  and  tell  them  about  the  bronze  ele- 
phant ;  that  will  convince  them." 

"  I  don't  want  to,  but  I  know  that  I  ought  to,  so  I  will,"  said 
Frances,  and  off  they  went.  They  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corn- 
stock  and  Kitty  reading  in  the  library.  The  preliminary  polite- 
nesses over,  Frances  looked  at  Carl  inquiringly.  He  gazed  at 
her  and  fidgetted  a  moment  in  silence. 

"What's  up?"  asked  Mr.  Comstock,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"A  bronze  elephant,"  replied  Carl,  "but  I  don't  think  he's 
crazy.'' 

"  You  don't  ?"  said  Mr.  Comstock  dazedly. 

"  I  thought  all  bronze  elephants  were  crazy,"  giggled  Kitty. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Comstock. 

"  He  got  a  bronze  elephant  for  his  saddle  horse,  but  he  isn't 
really  insane — only  erratic  ;  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"Some  one's  insane,  that's  certain,"  said  Mrs.  Comstock, 
sharply.  "Have  you  any  idea  what  Carl  is  talking  about, 
Frances  ? " 

Frances  explained. 
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"He's  mad,  raving,  tearing  mad!"  declared  Mrs.  Comstock 
in  great  excitement ;  "  He  ought  to  be  shut  up  this  very  minute." 

"That's  what  Carl  thought,"  said  Frances. 

"  I'm  sure  its  only  temporary,"  interposed  Carl. 

"  I  agree  with  Carl,"  said  Mr.  Comstock,  decidedly,  "  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  just  as  well  to  send  him  some  where  for  awhile 
where  he  would  be  safe." 

"And  we  would,  too,"  Kitty  chuckled.  "  He's  awfully  fond  of 
me,  and  they  say  that  crazy  people  always  go  for  the  people 
they're  fondest  of,  suppose  he  had  an  axe— ugh  ! "  she  shoud- 
dered. 

"  We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  Mr.  Comstock,  "that  Fred  has 
incipient  insanity  and  should  be  sent — "  the  door-bell  rang 
sharply. 

"  Will  you  go,  Kitty  ?"  Mrs.  Comstock  spoke. 

Kitty  went.  The  persons  in  the  library  heard  a  scream,  which 
brought  them  to  their  feet.  Before  they  could  move,  Kitty 
burst  into  the  room  and  threw  her  arms  frantically  around  her 
father's  neck. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  screamed,  "  save  me  !  its  Uncle  Fred  ! " 

Mrs.  Comstock  precipitated  herself  upon  her  husband.  Frances 
fled  to  Carl,  who  clasped  her  with  one  arm,  and  reached  for  the 
poker  with  the  other.  Mr.  Comstock  struggled  violently  to  free 
himself  from  the  clutches  of  wife  and  daughter.  Thus  they 
greeted  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Frederick  Comstock,  upon  whose  face 
astonishment  and  conternation  were  writ  large. 

"  Great  Heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed  "  what  on  earth — ." 

"Go  'way,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Comstock. 

"That's  a  pretty  way  to  receive  your  only  brother-in-law," 
said  Fred  Comstock,  angrily. 

"  Don't  make  him  mad,  mother,"  wailed  Kitty.  "He  might 
—oh— oh  ! " 

"Sit  down,  Kitty,  and  behave  yourself,"  said  her  uncle, 
sternly.  "  Carl,  put  that  poker  where  it  belongs.  George, 
Sophia,  are  you  all  clean  daft  ?  " 

"They  always  think  the  other  people  are  mad,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Comstock.     "  Don't  do  anything  to  irritate  him." 

Slowly  the  various  members  of  the  family  assumed  positions 
of  would-be  relaxation.  Carl  dropped  the  poker,  but  kept  a 
protecting  arm  around  Frances.  Mr.  Frederick  observed  this 
and  smiled  benevolently  upon  the  pair. 
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"  That  reminds  me  of  what  I  came  to  tell  you,  your  somewhat 

chilly  reception  made  mo  forget." 

''We  are  very  sorry;  pleaso  forgive  ns,"  iuterperupted  Mrs. 
Comstock  hastily,  eyeing  the  door. 

"Perhaps  you  have  wondered  at  certain  little  changes  in  my 

habits."  The  family  jumped.  "  Carl,  you  are  right  about  love  ; 
I  am  a  new  man — the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  We  were 
married  this  afternoon." 

"  Married — who  Pw  demanded  the  family  in  chorus. 

"  Ruby  Skinner  and  I,"  beamed  Uncle  Fred.  "  I  know  you'll 
all  be  crazy  about  her  ;  she's  the  finest  woman  in  the  world." 

"But  who  is  she  ?"  persisted  Mrs.  Comstock. 

"Ruby?  she's  my  wife." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  but  who  was  she  ?  where  did  you  meet  her  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  knew  that,  she  is  the — el— the  proprietor  of 
the  house  where  I  live." 

"  The  landlady  ! "  gasped  the  family. 

"If  you  prefer  the  term,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Frederick  Comstock, 
with  dignity.  There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Carl  broke  it  with 
a  wild  whoop  of  joy. 

"  I  knew  you  weren't  crazy  !  hurray  for  you,  Uncle  Fred  ! 
My  congratulations  to  you  both." 

"And,  and  mine,"  said  Kitty  somewhat  tremulously.  "  Where 
is— is  Aunt  Ruby  ?" 

"  In  the  carriage,  waiting,  I'll  go  get  her."  Mr.  Comstock 
disappeared. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frances,  "  but  what  will  they  do  with  the  bronze 
elephant  ?  " 


THIS  WORLD  OF  TERRIBLE  THINGS 

MARGARET  BENTON  CLARK 

In  the  fearsome  front-hall  closet 
Dreadful  tigers  have  their  lairs, 

'Neath  the  window-seat  an  ogre 
Waits  to  catch  me,  unawares. 

Down  the  long  and  darkened  hall-way 

I  feel  sure  that  pirates  bold 
Lurk,  to  spring  at  me  and  rob  me, 

In  their  desp'rate  search  for  gold. 

When  the  light  is  out  at  night-time, 
And  my  prayers  have  all  been  said, 

Then  I  crouch  down  in  the  blankets, 
'Cause  there's  goblins  round  my  bed. 

So  I  ask  my  nurse  to  tell  me — 

But  she  just  says  "  Hush ! "  and  glowers- 
Why  it  is  my  father'll  live  in 

Such  a  dang'rous  house  as  ours. 


SUNSET 

ELIZABETH  ANNA   RUDOLPH 

G-od  of  the  sunset  in  autumnal  skies, 
Painting  upon  the  canvas  of  thy  dome 
The  radiant  beauty  of  a  world  that  lies 
Beyond  the  purple-misted  hills  of  home, 

By  thee  was  ushered  in  spring's  rosy  morn 
With  singing  lark  and  tender  budding  leaves  ; 
Thy  sun  at  summer's  golden  noon,  the  home 
Of  plenty  filled  for  man  with  richest  sheaves, 

And  now  as  autumn  twilight,  lingering,  dies, 
Before  the  long  and  darksome  winter  night ; 
Guide  weary  pilgrims  to  the  Paradise 
Where  never  fade  those  rainbow  tints  of  light. 
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MUSICAL   APPRECIATION 


RUTH   LEWIN 


At  five  o'clock  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  did  you  ever  find 
yourself  in  the  Auditorium,  just  a  very  few  minutes  late  for  a 
recital  ?  Did  you  then  ambitiously  push  through  a  crowd  pour- 
ing in  at  the  door,  with  no  thought  of  him  who  was  trying  to 
interpret  to  the  audience  one  of  Mozart's  Sonatas  ?  Having  got 
thus  far,  you  of  course  could  not  think  of  standing  until  the  end 
of  the  piece.  No  !  you  see  Alice  over  at  the  other  end  of  the 
gallery  with  a  good  seat  saved  for  you  in  the  front  row.  Im- 
petuously, you  almost  run  over  to  her,  keeping  time  to  the 
scherzo  with  clicking  heels,  and  in  the  midst  of  your  flying 
course,  you  wonder  "  why  those  women  haven't  better  manners 
than  to  turn  around  and  stare  ! " 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  you  fall  into  the  seat  next  to  Alice, 
bringing  it  down  with  a  bang,  and  proceed  to  tell  her  that  you 
waited  over  at  Music  Hall  until  the  very  last  moment  and  then 
remembered  that  the  recital  was  in  the  Auditorium.  All  this 
is  panted  out  breathlessly,  while  Alice,  equally  excited,  tells  you 
what  a  "perfectly  awful"  time  she  has  had  trying  to  save  a 
seat. 

Taking  off  your  fur  coat,  you  draw  out  your  sewing  from  your 
muff. 

"  What  number  is  this  ?"  you  whisper.  Alice  hands  you  her 
program,  pointing  to  the  right  place,  and  goes  on  crocheting 
one  of  those  silk  ties  that  takes  all  your  attention. 

You  look  for  your  white  thread.     Gone  ! 

"  But,  Alice,  that  girl  two  seats  from  you  has  some  '  Persian ' 
that'll  do.     Ask  her  for  it."       • 

Alice  leans  over  and  after  a  whispered  consultation,  the  girl 
unwinds  about  six  yards  of  cotton  and  gives  it  to  you.  You  be- 
gin to  work. 
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Isn't  it  aggravating  to  have  your  thimble  rattle  to  the  floor 
during  the  most  solemn  part  of  an  organ  selection  ?  Talk  about 
hearing  a  pin  fall  !  Everybody  looks  at  you.  You  get  red,  and 
drop  your  scissors,  too,  and  Alice  has  to  get  up,  for  they  fell 
right  under  her  seat. 

Just  as  you  finish  hemming  one  end  of  a  towel,  while  someone 
is  singing,  you  see  that  cunning  little  girl  over  on  the  other 
side.  You  smile,  and  motion  for  her  to  come  over  and  sit  on 
the  steps  by  you.  Over  she  comes,  her  shoes  squeaking, — the 
sweet  little  thing  ! 

— It's  been  so  long  since  you  saw  her,  and  what  she  has  been 
doing  since  Sunday  ;  has  she  been  skating  and,  what  a  pretty 
dress  ! — 

You  go  on  working  furiously  all  the  time,  and  wish  you  could 
have  accomplished  more  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  number 
and  you  had  just  newly  threaded  your  needle,  Alice  whispers  : 

"  It's  ten  minutes  of  six — let's  go,  or  we'll  be  late  to  dinner." 

Gathering  together  your  personal  effects,  you  tiptoe  up  the 
aisle,  open  the  door  which  slams  after  you,  and  then  clatter 
down  the  stairs. 


THE  MINUTES  COUNT  AT  COLLEGE 

RUBY  E.    PARMELEE 

The  Freshman  heard,  ';  class  meetings  lag" 
And  wisely  took  her  sewing  bag, 
Her  votes  she  cast,  but  toward  the  last 
She  just  crocheted. 

A  Sophomore's  burdens  she  has  known 
In  lectures  long  her  patience  shown, 
But  'tween  the  bells  ;  those  fateful  knells  ! 
She  just  crocheted. 

In  Junior  year  she'd  learned  full  well 
To  seize  the  time  ;  at  prom,  they  tell, 
While  the  Harvard  man  did  gently  fan 
She  just  crocheted. 

A  Senior  now  ;  on  Ivy  day 
The  line  will  move  in  fair  array, 
And,  as  they  go,  her  last  jabot 
She'll  busily  crochet. 


THE  DELIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  MENDING 

MARGUERITE    UNDERWOOD 

This  is  a  season  when  new  diversions  are  sought  by  those  who 
are  not  good  skaters,  and  who  have  a  strictly  limited  number  of 
pennies  in  their  purses,  so  that  sleighing  may  be  indulged  in 
only  occasionally.  Walking  has  become  so  hazardous  that 
those  whose  principles  forbid  them  to  indulge  in  games  of 
chance  walk  only  of  necessity.  The  dangerous  frozen  rivers 
that  are  Northampton  sidewalks  tempt  them  only  for  the  neces- 
sary excursions  down-town,  without  which  life  would  be  bare 
indeed.  Skeeing  and  coasting  are  exhausting,  however  delight- 
ful, and  then  the  weather  conditions  have  a  mean  way  of 
changing  just  when,  for  our  plans,  they  should  remain  the  same. 

Most  of  us  want  something  else  to  do  in-doors,  and  our  kindly 
mentors,  knowing  this,  are  generous  with  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther reading,  additional  references  and  special  researches. 
Whereat  we  behave  as  badly  as  we  used  to  on  rainy  days — oh, 
many  years  ago— when  mothers  and  big  sisters  would  have  had 
us  put  the  work-basket  in  order,  or  "straighten  up"  our  own 
particular  closet  shelves,  or  do  something  equally  useful  and 
proper  for  little  girls  to  do.  "  But  I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  we 
say  to  ourselves.  "I  don't  care  what  that  stout  gray  volume 
says  about  'Mid-summer  Night's  Dream,'  and  I  have  had  enough 
of  the  tariff  without  looking  in  those  magazine  files,  and  I  don't 
want  to  study  any  more,  anyway.  I  want  to  do  something 
different." 

Here  is  a  suggestion  of  something  different.  Work  I  suppose 
it  is,  and  not  exciting  certainly, — yet  it  has  the  spice  of  nov- 
elty ;  it  is  a  peaceful  in-door  game  which  any  number  can  play, 
and  it  involves  no  particular  outlay.  (Did  you  pay  for  your 
Christmas  presents  after  New  Years  ?  I  did,  and  since  then  I 
have  developed  a  taste  for  simple  pleasures.)  Moreover,  this  is 
a  diversion  productive  of  practical  good  results. 

Do  you  like  to  mend  ?  No,  of  course  you  don't ;  I  think  I 
know  just  how  you  do  it, — with  an  anxious  haste  which  could 
never  be  conducive  to  pleasure.  You  can't  go  to  gym  with 
such  stockings,  quick,  where  is  the  work-basket,  and  why  are 
all  the  needles  in  sight  threaded  with  pink  silk  ?     There  are 
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probably  three  thimbles  in  your  pen-tray,  but  none  at  hand 
now,  and  why  isn't  the  stocking-darner  ever  visible  except 
when  you  are  looking  for  the  glove-mender  ! 

Of  course  you  don't  enjoy  such  mending,  nor  do  the  stockings 
like  it,  either.  Neither  does  your  mother  approve  of  it,  if  she 
herself  was  taught  that  a  lady  does  everything  "exquisitely," 
and  that  beautiful  mending  "shows  a  gentlewoman's  respect 
for  her  chosen  garment."  She  looks  over  your  wardrobe  during 
the  holidays  to  see  what  new  things  you  need,  and  she  offers 
you  a  few  lessons  in  the  gentle  art  of  darning. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amusement  of  mending  will 
ever  vie  in  popularity  with  the  game  of  basket-ball,  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  could  be  removed  from  its  place  among  the  disa- 
greeable duties  of  the  day  and  deservedly  classified  among  its 
lesser  pleasures.  In  these  days  when  we  are  wishing  for  some- 
thing "different"  to  do,  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  the  useful  art.  At  least  give  it  the  same  fair 
trial  that  perhaps  you  once  gave  to  golf,  or  flinch,  or  fishing, 
which  you  tried  to  like  until  you  were  honestly  convinced  that 
the  sport  was,  for  you,  no  sport  at  all. 

If  you  are  sufficiently  like  a  god  or  a  wild  beast  to  enjoy 
solitude,  you  will  ask  for  no  companion.  If  you  are  agreeably 
human,  you  will  want  another  girl  to  try  the  experiment  with 
you.  Provided  your  room  be  warm,  but  not  too  warm,  your 
chair  comfortable,  and  the  number  of  stockings  and  holes  not 
so  large  as  to  cause  discouragement,  you  have  before  you  the 
materials  for  an  enjoyment  almost  absurdly  simple,  yet  surely 
tranquil,  reasonably  interesting,  and,  I  am  quite  sure,  entirely 
novel. 

When  you  are  seated  thus,  stockings  and  mending  materials 
within  reach,  and,  in  the  chair  opposite,  a  friend  who  doesn't 
talk  more  than  she  should,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  pleasant  thoughts  come  to  you  as  the  holes  are  slowly 
"laid"  with  long  smooth  lines  of  thread  and  then  checkered 
back  and  forth  by  a  slow  weaving  process.  You  grow  quite 
peaceful.  Presently  you  get  into  a  glow  of  good  feeling  towards 
all  the  world.  A  beautiful  world  it  is.  Why  doesn't  one  stop 
oftener  to  think  of  that  ?  Why  be  so  absorbed  in  the  living 
that  we  do  not  think  to  say  "It  is  good  to  be  alive"  ?  Then, 
too,  why  forget  the  little  things  that  it  is  so  easy  to  take  for 
granted  ?    Why  not  be  glad,  deliberately  and  thoroughly  glad, 
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for  bright  weather,  busy  hours,  quirt  Bleep  ':    Really  they  aren't 
little  things  when  you  think  of  them  a  minute,  now  are  tin  y  ? 

Your  reflections  are  not  very  ooherent.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  very  "deep,"  but  yon  find  in  your  little  mental  common- 
place book  some  pleasant  pages  to  which  you  rarely  turn. 

The  stockings  are  slowly  changed  from  the  big,  disorderly 
heap  on  your  left  to  the  neatly  foiled  row  ou  your  right,  and 
you  fall  into  pleasant  chat  with  the  girl  in  the  other  chair,  who 
like  yourself  is  under  the  calming  influence  of  the  darning 
needle.  Although  you  talk  with  little  silences  between,  and  it 
matters  little  what  you  say,  whether  you  speak  of  "shoes  and 
ships  and  sealing-wax,"  or  of  moyenage  gowns,  or  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Swinburne,  still  the  time  will  go  by,  not  in  a  mad  rush  of 
pleasure  indeed,  but  "  sweetly,"  as  one  speaks  of  an  automobile's 
running. 

And  when  the  mending  is  all  done,  and  a  virtuous  feeling 
comes  over  you  at  the  sight  of  your  completed  task,  you  find 
there  are  delights  you  had  not  dreamed  of,  and  wonder  if  per- 
haps there  are  not  unsuspected  benefits  as  well,  for  certainly 
your  temper  is  sweet  and  your  mind  is  calm  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon. 


PARADISE   IN   WINTER 

ALICE  MAY  COMSTOCK 

There  wasn't  any  house  in  sight, 
I  couldn't  see  a  soul ; 
I  felt  like  Mr.  Peary, 
Exploring  the  North  Pole. 

Beneath  a  layer  of  crisp  white  snow 
Great  chunks  of  ice  appeared. 
They  looked  like  arctic  animals, 
With  forms  and  faces  weird. 

The  wind  was  shrill  and  very  cold, 
The  sun  was  small  and  low. 
I  was  the  very  first  who'd  stepped 
On  that  smooth  crust  of  snow. 


MID-YEAR   EYES 

REBECCA   E.    SMITH 

There  was  a  girl  in  our  class 

And  she  was  wondrous  wise 
She  knew  all  there  was  going — 

She  got  it  thro'  her  eyes. 
Her  ears  were  also  open, 

She  took  in  every  gist 
And  then  she  would  retail  it 

To  anyone  who'd  list. 
She  knew  just  every  Junior 

To  take  to  Rubber  Row, 
The  Seniors  and  the  Sophomores, 
But  her  own  class  ?    Oh,  no ! 

She'd  been  to  swell  young  Prep,  schools, 
She  knew  a  thing  or  two  ; 

When  talking  to  the  faculty 
Just  what  to  say  and  do. 

She  rushed  the  upper  classmen 
Till  they  declared  that  she 

Was  just  as  dear  and  generous 
As  Freshman  e'er  could  be. 

But  that  was  when  she  heard  them  ; 
Behind  her  Freshman  back 

Their  language  was  not  flattering. 
They  said  she  showed  a  lack 

Of  reverence  and  retirement, 
They  wished  she'd  let  them  be  ! 

But  still  they  went  out  driving 
And  to  Rose  Tree  now  to  tea. 

The  Freshman  couldn't  study — 
She  really  hadn't  time — 

And  cramming  for  a  written 
Was  not  quite  in  her  line. 

And  so,  when  Mid- Year's  came  around 
Her  pride  had  its  demise. 

She  bade  her  Junior  friends  "  G-ood-bye," 
And  went  home  for  her  eyes. 
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CRAMMING,  AS    IT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN    TREATED    BY  BURNS. 
BROWNING  AND  KIPLING 

MARGARET  JANE  BINGHAM 

A  Cram's  a  Cram  for  A'  That 

Is  there  in  class  a  "  volunteer" 

That  shakes  her  head,  an'  a'  that? 
M  The  awful  grind"  is  what  you  hear, 

'*  We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! " 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  bluff  that  failed,  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  in  class  is  but  a  blind, 

Th'  exam's  the  thing  for  a'  that. 

What  though  we,  now  we've  had  our  day, 

Look  pale,  and  worn,  an'  a'  that  ? 
Gi'e  sharks  their  bats,  and  grinds  their  play, 

A  cram's  a  cram  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  virtuous  air,  an'  a'  that, 
The  honest  cram  will  pass  th'  exam, 

And  get  us  through  for  a'  that. 

Any  Student  to  Any  Teacher 

Alas  !  this  is  the  bitterest,  that  now 

The  things  which  I  have  learned  by  sweat  o'  brow, 

Which  my  mind  says,  my  pencil  breaks  to  say — 
Should  prove  so  useless.     Ask  me  what  I  know, 
I  could  have  written  an  exam  book  through — 

Must  now  resort  to  padding.     Does  it  pay? 

I  seem  to  see  again  that  "  State  in  brief," 
That  book  I  opened  with  its  empty  leaf, 

The  very  chair  I  sat  on.     But  a  blank 
Remained  both  mind  and  paper.     I  recall 
Three  lines  I  wrote  correctly,  that  was  all, 

And  for  all  this  a  whole  day's  cram  to  thank  ! 

Cramming  Fever 

"  What  makes  the  houses  all  so  bright? "  I  questioned  in  dismay, 

"  The  girls  are  sitting  up  all  night,"  I  heard  the  watchman  say. 

"  What  makes  them  look  so  white,  so  white?    Why  are  their  eyes  so  red?" 

"They're  dreadin'  what  they've  got  to  write,"  the  faithful  watchman  said. 

"For  they're  crammin'  for  their  finals,  you  can  feel  it  in  the  air, 
They'll  drink  coffee  after  twelve,  and  tie  wet  towels  round  their  hair  ; 
And  they'll  learn  their  note-books  through,  lest  they're  taken  unaware  ; 
But  they  all  will  wish  they  hadn't  in  the  mornin' ! " 
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A  NIGHT  SESSION 

HILDEGARDE  HOYT 

A  wild  bedlam  of  protest,  admonition  and  exclamation,  punc- 
tuated by  staccato  notes  of  feminine  laughter  came  echoing 
from  the  upper  regions  of  93  Delmont. 

"  O,  Tommy,  Tommy  !  Don't  cut  it  that  way  !  Ye  Gods  and 
little  Fishes  !    What,  did  I  tell  you    .     .     .  " 

The  house  president,  studiously  digesting  advanced  " matter" 
at  her  own  private  desk  on  the  ground  floor,  suddenly  straight- 
ened up  with  a  little,  tired  murmur  of  regret. 

"There,  Mary!  There  go  those  Freshmen  again.  If  they 
aren't  the  freshest  Freshman  !  We  never  acted  so  last  year, 
you  know  we  didn't.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  squelch  them 
again  !"  Mary,  sympathetic  and  horrified,  tossed  her  Sopho- 
moric  marcelled  young  head  indignently,  but  offered  no  advice. 

The  noise  of  revelry  and  jubilation  had  reached  other  ears 
than  those  of  the  anxious  President.  In  the  room  next  door  sat 
a  girl  to  whom  the  sound  brought  more  than  anxiety  or  indig- 
nation. It  brought  bitterness  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  deeper 
than  any  her  rather  sad  life  had  ever  before  known.  She  was  a 
brave  girl,  Spartan  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  rising  tears, 
Puritan  enough  to  struggle  for  the  self-control  which  was  her 
usual  stronghold.  It  was  the  little  things  which  hurt.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  little  thing  to  leave  her  out  of  that  supper-party, 
such  a  little  tning  it  would  have  been  to  ask  her  !  She  didn't 
eat  much.  She  didn't  take  up  much  room.  She  could  be  jolly, 
too.  But  they  didn't  seem  to  care.  Why  should  she  be  always  a 
recluse,  a  "grind,"  forced  to  her  own  society  which  she  de- 
tested ?    Oh,  they  detested  it,  too  !     That  was  the  trouble. 

The  tears  were  chasing  each  other  fast  now.  They  dropped 
down  the  pale  cheeks  to  form  bulgy  little  spots  of  dampness  on 
the  theme  tablet  below.  The  girl  wiped  them  away  angrily  and 
looked  with  a  contemptious  smile  at  the  spotted  page. 

"  Well,  bless  its  little  heart,  did  it  go  and  get  all  wet  and  its 
•'  Muover  "  couldn't  write  on  it  now  ;  O,  no  !  Go  to,  ye  chicken- 
tracks,  and  join  the  family  barnyard  ! "  and  with  a  quick  twist, 
the  paper  was  deposited  in  the  waste-basket. 
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Then  the  girl  smiled  sardonically  down  at  the  white  sheet  be- 
fore her  and  addressed  herself  in  tone  of  utter  scorn. 
"And  to  think  yon  once  thought  yon   conld   do    English — 

English  13  !     Why,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  English  No.  1, 
primer  class.     If  I  were  you  I'd  be    .     .     .  " 

"Tommy,  0,  Tom-m-y  ! "  There  was  a  sound  of  tramping 
feet,  a  scuflle,  a  struggle  followed  by  an  uproar  in  shrieks  of 

laughter. 

The  girl  listened  with  greedy,  jealous  ears  and  then  picked  up 
her  pencil  with  determination. 

"  I  hate  them,  I  hate  them  !  They  are  nasty  and  thoughtless 
and  mean.  Write  ? .  Of  course  I  can  write.  Write  !  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  to  write  ....  Take  them  off  !  I'll 
take  off  those  girls  without  mercy  or  qualms.  I'll  show  their 
foibles  and  foolish  ways,  their  empty  heads  and  senseless  prattle, 
and  I'll  hand  in  a  caricature  so  clever  that  the  Monthly  won't 
dare  to  overlook  it." 

She  took  up  her  pencil  with  a  brisk  spiteful  twirl  and  then 
started  to  write  furiously  line  after  line,  a  pause,  a  hasty  re- 
reading, one  word  scratched  out  here,  another  there,  in  this 
place,  a  whole  paragraph  dispensed  with  and  then  again  the 
sound  of  the  striving  pencil.  At  last  she  sat  up,  gathered  the 
sheets  together,  and  started  to  read  carefully  and  critically.  A 
curious  observer  would  have  wondered  at  the  look  of  triumph 
on  the  tense  face. 

Yes,  she  knew  that  what  she  had  written  was,  in  its  way,  a 
masterpiece.  The  local  color  was  exact.  She  had  not  listened 
and  noted  for  weeks  in  vain.  The  presentation  was  clever,  bit- 
ingly,  stingingly  clever.  If  this  were  read,  if  this  were  pub- 
lished,— and  there  was  no  reason  why  such  a  thing  should  not 
be  published — there  would  no  longer  be  question  of  revenge  ; 
revenge  and  triumph  were  assured. 

The  girl  lead  on  carefully  to  the  end  and  then  slowly  laid  down 
the  papers — as  she  did  so  there  was  a  clunk  of  striking  skates, 
the  tread  of  many  feet,  a  chorus  of  merry  voices — the  noise 
passed  and  left  the  corridor  once  more  quiet. 

The  girl  did  not  move.  For  a  long  moment  she  stared  with  un- 
warranted interest  at  the  green  burlap-covered  wall  opposite, 
and  then  she  picked  up  the  newly  written  sheets  and  tore  them 
across  twice. 


TO   THE   FRESHMEN 
(With  Apologies  to  Horace) 

RAMONA  KENDALL 

O  Smith,  I  hate  thy  mad  display  ; 
Thy  turban  swirls,  they  please  me  not ; 
Slickers,  furcoats,  (on  which,  I  wot,) 
The  late  rose  blooms,  and  orchids  gay. 

O  Smith,  this  is  my  great  desire- 
Omit  "  my  dear  ! "  in  common  speech, 
Avoid  superlatives.     Don't  screech  ! 
Your  "  absolutely  "  's  often  tire. 

O  Smith,  why  all  thy  bats  and  eats, 
Thy  chapel  dates,  faculty  teas  ? 
What  need  of  Springfield  theatre  sprees  ? 
Thy  Rose  Tree  or  thy  Boyden  treats  ? 

O  Smith,  forget  the  latest  modes, 
They  do  not  suit  the  college  girl, 
So  leave  your  thoughts  of  fashion's  whirl 
And  put  your  time  on  Horace's  Odes. 


SHIBBOLETH 

ELSA  SCHUH 

These  maidens  come  from  near  and  far, 
From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west. 
But  how  she  mispronounces  "  car  " 
Locates  the  home  each  one  has  blest. 
This  breezy  lassie  says  it's  "  cair," 
Which  shows  she  breathed  the  western  air  ; 
This  soft  voiced,  drawling  maiden  calls 
It  "cyar,"  she  grew  mid  cotton  balls. 
This  staunch  New  Yorker  speaks  of  "  can," 
And  makes  it  rhyme  with  "  pa"  and  "  ma." 
Most  rare  is  she  who  might  be  styled 
A/well  of  English  undefiled. 
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VERSES 
(With  Apologies  to  Stevenson) 

CAROLYH    LESLIE   PALMER 

Up  unto  the  Faculty  Tea 
Who  should  go  but  little  me  ? 
I  took  iny  life  in  both  my  hands 
And  talked  to  all  those  shining  bands. 

I  saw  the  English  Faculty 
Adorned  with  furs  and  finery, 
And  many  pleasant  people  more 
Whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  smiling  President — 
Toward  him  my  course  I  shyly  bent, 
While  all  the  Faculty  around 
Looked  disapprovingly,  and  frowned. 

If  I  could  more  courageous  be 

I'd  go  to  every  Faculty  Tea, 

Till  I  should  learn  to  know  them  well 

And  influence  them  by  a  spell. 

So  that  the  college  soon  would  grow 
A  charming  place  to  play  and  sew, 
With  ice-cream  seven  times  a  week, 
And  fairy-tales  instead  of  Greek. 


At  home  I  get  up  late,  and  see 
To  dress  by  electricity, 
But  here  it's  very  different  when 
I  go  to  bed  at  half  past  ten. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  hear 
The  maids  tramp  past,  so  loud  and  near, 
And  leave  my  room  all  strewn  about, 
Because  the  light  must  be  put  out. 

And  will  it  not  be  hard  if  I 
Live  in  the  city  by  and  by, 
And  cannot  learn  to  keep  awake 
Where  ten  o'clock  rules  are  a  fake  ? 
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The  freshman  class  elected  its  officers  on 
1914  Elections    Wednesday,  November  30.    Anna  Colman 
was  chosen    President;     Margaret   White, 
Vice-president ;  Sophie  Marks,  Treasurer ;  Lucy  Stripling,  Sec- 
retary. L.  S.  1914. 

The  cast  for  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
Senior  Dramatics  has  been  for  the  most  part  chosen.  A 
few  of  the  parts  have  not  yet  been  as- 
signed. Those  determined  on  are  as  follows  :  The  Duke  of 
Venice,  Grace  Clark  ;  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  Beatrice  Cohn ; 
the  Prince  of  Arragon,  Esther  Packard  ;  Antonio,  Myrtle  Alder- 
man ;  Bassanio,  Katharine  Ames  ;  Salanio,  Ruth  Griffith  ;  Sala- 
rino,  Winnie  Waid  ;  Gratiano,  Charlotte  Perry  ;  Lorenzo,  Elsa 
Detmold  ;  Shylock,  Miriam  Levi ;  Tubal,  Florence  Plaut ;  Laun- 
celot,  Hazel  Gleason ;  Portia,  Elsie  Baskin ;  Nerissa,  Mary 
Mattis ;  Jessica,  Helen  Honigman.  L.  F.  C.  1911. 

On  the  evening  of  December  17  the  sec- 
The  Mummers  ond  of  the  division  plays  was  presented  by 
the  Mummers.  The  piece  was  Sheridan's 
"Rivals,"  always  a  favorite,  and  it  won  unusual  success,  to 
which  scenery,  costumes  and  acting  each  contributed  its  part. 
None  of  the  quaintness  nor  charm  of  the  play  was  lost,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  Dorothy  Rowley  1913  was  a  typical 
Lydia  Languish,  whose  lover,  Captain  Absolute,  Helen  Stop- 
penbach  1912,  quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  Helen 
Searight  1912  made  a  delicious  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  Louise 
White  1912  more  than  once  brought  down  the  house.  Marian 
Tanner  1912  was  a  great  success  as  Bob  Acres,  a  part  difficult 
for  a  girl  to  take. 

In  their  performance  of  "The  Rivals,"  the  Mummers  have 
set  a  new  standard  which  will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
divisions  to  equal.  L.  P.  1912. 
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The  annual  Christmas  concert  of  the 
CHRISTMAS  Convert     Glee  and   Mandolin-Banjo  Clubs  was 

given  in  the  new  Auditorium,  Decem- 
ber 14,  at  3.30  o'clock.  The  numbers  were  particularly  well- 
rendered,  and  the  program  rich  in  variety. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  cantata,  "  The  Rose  of 
Avontown,"  by  Grace  May  Hoffman  1912  and  the  Glee  Club. 
Gertrude  Lyford  1911  carried  the  principal  part  in  the  topical 
song,  which  was  enthusiastically  encored.  In  the  last  number, 
"  Holy  Christmas  Night,"  Ruth  Lewin  1912  and  the  Glee  Club 
were  assisted  by  Mr.  Sleeper  at  the  organ,  and  by  Mary  Rice 
1911,  who  played  the  violin  obligato.  The  leaders  of  the  clubs 
should  be  congratulated  upon  the  finished  manner  in  which  all 
numbers  were  rendered.  H.  T.  L.  1911. 

The    Christmas   vesper   service   was 
Christmas  Vespers    held  in  the  new  Auditorium,  Sunday, 

December  18,  at  five  o'clock.  A  marked 
tribute  was  paid  to  President-Emeritus  Seelye,  who  made  the 
address,  by  the  crowds  of  college  and  townspeople  which,  filled 
the  building. 

President  Seelye's  address  was  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit, 
the  coming  of  peace.  Special  Christmas  music  was  rendered 
by  the  college  choir.  Among  the  numbers  was  Sullivan's  beau- 
tiful anthem.  "It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clear."  Everyone 
was  glad  to  hear  the  Glee  Club  again  sing  "Holy  Christmas 
Night,"  which  was  sung  at  the  Christmas  concert.  The  hymns, 
as  well  as  the  readings  and  the  special  music,  were  chosen  to 
usher  in  most  fittingly  the  Christmas  season. 

H.  T:  L.   1911. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  vacation  at 
Christmas  Carols  five  o'clock  the  girls  came  together  to 
sing  Christmas  carols.  Four  old  songs 
were  chosen,  "It  Came  upon  a  Midnight  Clear,"  "O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem,"  "  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,"  and 
"Holy  Night."  After  singing  at  various  places  on  the  campus, 
they  went  to  the  home  of  President  Seelye,  who  wished  them 
all  a  "Merry  Christmas."  They  then  went  to  President  Bur- 
ton's house.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  custom  of  singing 
carols  a  beautiful  one,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  continued  here. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 


EDITORIAL 


Eight-twenty-five ;   the  first   call   to 
Concerning  Chapel    Chapel  rings  out  lustily,  but  there  is 

no  visible  effect;  eight-thirty;  here  and 
there  several  girls  saunter  forth  and  cautiously  pick  their  way 
along  the  insidious  sidewalk  ;  eight-thirty-five  ;  small  groups 
daringly  hasten  over  the  perilous  path;  eight-thirty-eight;  stray 
souls,  precipitate,  rather  than  punctual,  speed  recklessly  to  the 
Auditorium,  and  falling  into  seats  near  the  door,  gasp  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  organ  prelude.  The  faithful  few  are  assembled 
for  prayers. 

There  are  sixteen  hundred  students  in  college  ;  there  are  six 
hundred  students  in  Chapel.  u  The  largest  woman's  college  in 
the  world/'  we  say  proudly  to  our  visitors,  and  we  take  them  to 
chapel,  that  they  may  see  and  believe.  The  result  is  a  distres- 
sing doubt  of  our  veracity  on  their  part,  and  on  ours,  an  embar- 
rassing inability  to  account  for  rows  of  empty  seats.  We  know 
that  Peggy  has  a  cold,  and  Mary  overslept,  and  Jane  has  a 
written  lesson  at  nine  ;  probably  all  of  the  other  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  have  equally  excellent  reasons  for  their  ab- 
sence, but  the  empty  seats  perplex  us,  nevertheless.  Possibly 
the  cause  may  be  the  condition  of  the  paths,  which,  though 
straight  and  narrow,  occasionally  lead  to  destruction,  tradition 
notwithstanding.  Yet  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  no  one 
permits  the  walks  to  interfere  seriously  with  her  actions,  nor 
does  the  cold,  nor  the  doze,  nor  the  written  lesson  unduly  influ- 
ence the  rest  of  the  day's  proceedings.  Chapel  attendance  is  the 
only  thing  affected. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  individual  attitude  toward 
chapel ;  some  find  it  a  necessity,  while  others  consider  it  a 
luxury.  It  is  the  latter  who  are  responsible  for  the  vacancies. 
They  enjoy  chapel;  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  them  to  go  there  with. 
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friends,  and  to  join  in  the  service,  but  because  it  is  a  pleasure, 
it  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  duty,  as  requested  by 
academic  work.  So  it  comes  about  that  many  a  fair  mark  in  an 
instructor's  book  is  balanced  by  a  cross  on  a  chapel  card.  To 
these  students,  their  work  is  more  important  then  their  presence 
at  prayers,  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  their  work  is  to  them 
the  most  vital  part  of  their  college  life.  The  consecration  of 
that  morning  hour  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  might  be  merely  a 
makeshift,  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  three  hours'  work  which 
should  have  been  done  the  day  before  when  the  student  in  ques- 
tion was  playing  bridge  or  attending  a  fudge  party.  The  sense 
of  duty  which  caused  the  giving  up  of  attendance  at  chapel 
might  spring  from  a  dislike  of  the  possibility  of  being  requested 
to  leave  college  after  mid-year's.  It  is  not  often  the  true  lovers 
of  learning  who  cut  chapel  to  study;  they  learned  long  ago  how 
little  can  really  be  accomplished  in  that  hour  from  eight  to  nine, 
broken  as  it  is,  by  the  sounds  of  persons  making  beds,  getting 
ready,  and  going  to  chapel.  Whatever  their  attitude  may  be, 
those  who  do  so,  make  a  joyful  noise  in  the  halls. 

The  students  who  look  upon  chapel  as  a  necessity  do  so  either 
because  they  consider  it  a  duty  to  be  performed  as  part  of  the 
day's  work,  or  because  they  recognize,  and  have  come  to  de- 
pend upon  the  rest  and  inspiration  which  comes  from  our  morn- 
ing service,  and  the  second  reason  is  simply  a  broader  version 
of  the  first.  In  this  busy  life  of  ours,  with  its  never  ending  line 
of  things  to  do,  and  its  limited  time  in  which  to  do  them,  there  is 
a  definite  need  of  repose,  of  calm,  of  entire  change  of  thought,  if 
only  for  a  few  moments.  We  must  stop  doing  for  a  space,  and 
be,  and  the  furtherance  of  this  is  the  strongest  reason  for  attend- 
ing morning  prayers.  For  twenty  minutes  we  are  away  from 
the  things  that  occupy  all  the  rest  of  our  waking  hours.  We 
have  leisure  to  realize  our  relations  to  each  other,  to  the  college, 
to  the  universe,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  higher  duty  to  our- 
selves brings  with  it  a  joy  and  a  strength  for  which  we  would 
brave  far  worse  dangers  than  ice-bound  side-walks. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


When  Henry  James  wrote  of  that  quality  in  certain  writers 
which  causes  our  ideas  to  "  multiply  and  more  or  less  to  swarm" 
he  might  well  have  been  thinking  of  his  own  brother  William. 
So  true  is  this  of  the  late  author,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  all 
the  world  that  the  new  swarm  which  he  generated  served  some- 
times to  obscure  his  own  original  meaning. 

Whatever  his  actual  theories,  however,  especially  delightful 
for  us  ordinary  mortals,  unversed  in  philosophical  lore,  was  his 
general  attitude  of  mind.  He  hated  mere  hair  splitting.  He 
had  a  wretchedly  poor  memory  (so  he  said),  and,  O  Friends — he 
loathed  formal  logic  !     Doesn't  that  bring  balm  to  your  souls  ? 

On  one  occasion  when  a  deep  philosophical  discussion  was  in 
progress  and  the  air  was  thick  with  argument  an  eminent  thinker 
present  demanded: 

"Now  James — Just  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the 
word  '  metaphysics '  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  James  easily.  "  I  mean  the  thing  that  Bowen  and 
Royce  and  all  those  other  fellows  talk  about." 

A  futile  sigh  was  all  the  protest  offered.  The  eminent  thinker 
felt  that  it  was  hopeless,  but  the  next  day,  he  braced  up  and 
tried  again. 

"James,"  he  said,  "I  notice  that  on  this  page  you  say  thus 
and  so,  and  on  that  one  you  say  so  and  thus.  How  do  you  pre- 
tend to  reconcile  those  statements  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  the  great  man,  pleasantly,  "  I  don't ;  that's  just 
one  of  the  idotic  spots  in  my  philosophy." 

"  Now  ivhat,"  said  the  thinker  helplessly,  "  Can  you  do  with 
a  man  like  that  ?  " 

When  strolling  along  his  own  particular  paths  which  were 
always  paths  near  to  life,  James  left  all  the  room  in  the  world 
for  two,  and  never  made  up  what  he  didn't  see.     If  rambling 
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out  on  a  spring  morning  he  chanced  upon  some  early  arbutus, 
be  bore  it  home  unobtrusively,  but  with  pleasure.  Indignant 
neighbors  might  question  how  he  found  it,  where,  and  was  In- 
sure that  it  was  arbutus  any  way  ?  Did  he  expect  them,  intel- 
ligent persons,  to  believe  it  without  proof  ?  No,  he  didn't  much 
care,  though  they  were  welcome  to  the  flowers,  and  he  would 
bow  himself  from  the  presence  of  a  neighborhood  enraged. 

For  us  the  beautiful  fact  is  that  he  rambled  so  long  and  so 
frequently,  and  if  he  got  an  extra  share  of  fun  out  of  it  all — 
well  ?  For  the  righteous  there  was  evidently  nothing  for  it  but 
to  let  this  indignation  evaporate  as  best  it  might.  If  he  would 
have  his  idiotic  spots  he  would,  though  it  caused  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  among  the  conscientious. 

Now  there  are  a  certain  few  among  our  youthful  number  who 
also  flaunt  their  idiotic  spots,  but  they  are  spots  in  what  ?  A 
beautiful  uninterrupted  nothingness,  it  seems.  In  their  deter- 
mination not  to  plod,  nor  walk  heavily  through  an  unpleasant, 
intellectual  bog,  they  don't  even  ramble,  poor  things. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  so  and  so  ?"  or  "what  do  you  think 
about—?" 

A  look  of  abhorrence  comes  over  their  faces  and  they  answer 
in  chorus. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  expect  us  to  know  about  such  things  ? 
Really,  you'll  have  to  ask  some  one  else.  It's  all  quite  too  deep 
for  us." 

In  extreme  cases  their  humility  goes  so  far  that  one  hesitates 
to  comment  upon  the  weather,  for  fear  that  the  subject  may 
smack  of  scientific  investigation. 

They  think  that  the  way  to  have  fun  is  to  stay  at  home.  They 
think  they  are  keeping  young.  They  quite  forget  their  state  of 
mind  at  the  tender  age  of  three  when  they  expressed  themselves 
upon  all  subjects  from  science  to  metaphysics,  when  the  works 
of  God  and  man  were  of  absorbing  interest,  and  when  there  was 
no  problem  into  which  they  were  too  diffident  to  probe. 

Now,  they  positively  flee  at  the  sound  of  a  word  of  more  than 
two  syllables.  They  seem  utterly  to  ignore  the  delightful  pos- 
sibility of  either  vanquishing  it,  or  of  reducing  it  to  the  coveted 
dimensions. 

What  they  need  is  a  real,  heart  to  heart  acquaintance  with  a 
Professor  James.  Did  they  but  know  it,  he  was  a  living,  knock- 
down blow  to  every  one  of  their  pet  theories.     If  facts  or  pro- 
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blems  began  to  have  a  brown  and  dusty  look  he  never  turned 
tail  until  he  had  either  revived  them  to  glowing  colors,  or  left 
them  shrivelled  beneath  his  touch.  More  than  this,  he  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  communicating  the  spark.  Upon  first  intro- 
duction one  is  ail-unconsciously  inclined  to  join  hands  with 
him  and  view  the  landscape  with  that  friendly,  genial  interest 
which  at  length  clears  the  atmosphere  and  works  its  own 
miracles. 


We  quote  below  a  poem  by  the  late  William  Vaughn  Moody 
written  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard,  and  re- 
printed in  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Harvard  Monthly  to  which 
it  was  originally  contributed. 

TO  THE  NIKE  OF  PAIONIOS. 

I  wonder  did  he  dream  of  battle  spears, 
A-hurtle  on  Greek  hillsides  in  the  sun  ; 
Or  of  such  moment  when,  the  wild  race  run, 
Some  hyacinthine  boy  stands  panting,  hears 
Like  surf  beat  on  the  sands,  the  shouts  and  cheers  ; 
Or  of  such  ecstacy  the  poet  knows 
When  dazed  and  dumb  he  feeleth  round  his  brows 
The  dusk-leaved  ivy  Dionysus  wears  ; 

Or  haply  did  he  look  beyond  the  dawn 

That  paled  above  the  purple  eastern  sea, 

Beyond  the  things  that  seem  to  things  that  be, 

And  listen  to  the  lips  that  trumpet  on 

From  star-depth  unto  star  depth  "  Victory ! "  — 

Paionios  —  what  time  he  fashioned  thee  ? 

William  Vaughn  Moody. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


THE  ELF-CHILD 

KATHERINE  DUNCAN  MORSE 

I  sit  within  the  chimney-nook 
And  eat  my  cheese  and  curds  ; 
I  do  not  heed  the  Dame's  sour  look, 
Nor  mind 'her  scolding  words. 

I  do  not  rue  their  bitter  speech, 
Nor  brood  upon  their  taunts, 
For  oh,  my  heart  is  out  of  reach 
Away  in  fairie  haunts. 

My  heart  is  on  the  hill-side 
Where  the  wild  thorn-apples  grow, 
And  overhead  the  sky  is  wide, 
And  stars  are  warm  and  low. 

And  when  their  tongues  in  sleep  are  still, 

As  soft  as  mouse  on  stair, 

I'll  out  and  dance  upon  the  hill, 

With  fire-flies  in  my  hair. 

SENIOR    DRAMATICS    J9U 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday 
evening,  June  16,  and  Thursday  evening,  June  15,  is  now  the  only  perform- 
ance for  which  applications  may  be  entered,  as  the  Saturday  performance  is 
not  open  to  alumnae. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.    Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
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ance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre. 
Applications  are  not  transferable  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not 
wanted. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-mernbers  of  the  Alumnse  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1911  begins  with  Thursday,  June  15. 


NEWS    OF  DELIA    LEAVENS 

The  Missionary  Department  of  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian 
work  has  heard  from  friends  of  Delia  Leavens  in  China,  that  she  has  been  ill 
with  typhoid  fever,  since  November. 

The  Monthly  sincerely  hopes  that  Miss  Leavens  is  recovering. 


PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 

in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Jane 

Swenarton,  Dickinson  House,  Northampton. 

'07.     Helen  K.  Dow  took  graduate  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago,  last  summer.     She  is  now  teaching  Latin  and 
Roman  History  in  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Maine. 
Leola  Wheeler  is  doing  graduate  work  this  winter  at  Emerson  School  of 
Expression,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

'08.     Mabel  Elizabeth  Jones  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Donald  Dana 
McKay  of  New  York,  Amherst  1909. 
Charolotte  Smith  did  graduate  work  in  History,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  last  summer.     She  is  teaching  History  and  German  in  the 
High  School  at  Marshall,  Illinois. 

'10.  Anna  Miller  has  announced  her  engagment  to  Charles  F.  Dyer  of 
Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

MARRIAGES 

'09.  Percy  Ruth  Herrick  to  Douglas  MacDuff,  November  30,  at  her  home  in 
Peekskill,  New  York.  Mr.  MacDuff  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Legucigalpa,  Honduras,  Central  America. 

Ex-'IO.    Ethel  Louise  Mellor  to  William  R.  Owings,  April  27.      Address,  130 
Court  street,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
Marion  S.  Stearns  to  Merton  E.  Gruck,  June  15.     Address,  125  Allston 
street,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts. 
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HIRTHS 

'99.  Mrs.  Henry  Straohnan  Hitchcock  (Emilie  Curtis  Tomlinson i.  a  daughter, 
Janette  Eliza,  born  Jane  1.  1910. 

*i»J.  Mrs.  Dewey  J.  Carter  (Nellie  Frances  Dubois  Henderson),  a  daughter, 
Cornelia  Frances,  born  September  19. 

'05.  Mrs.  Christian  Groeainger  (Evelyn  E.  Catlin),  a  daughter,  Marion,  No- 
vember 7. 

'07.     Mrs.  William  R.  Colby,  Jr.  (Alice  Roberts),  a  son,  Prescott  Morris,  born 
October  20,  1910. 
Mrs.  Robert  George  Higinbotham  (Dorothy  Schauffler),  a  son,  William 

Alfred,  born  September  13,  1910. 
Mrs.  John  Raymond  Milligan  (Beatrice  Humphrey),  a  daughter,  Mary 

Louise,  born  September  13,  1910. 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Scott  (Arlene  Hasson),  a  daughter,  Mary  Hasson,  born 
August  13,  1910. 

'08.  Mrs.  Daniel  Seltzer  (Alice  E.  Stahl),  a  son,  Richard  Daniel,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1910. 

'09.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stevens  (Pearl  Parsons  Smith),  a  son,  Heamon  Holbrook, 
born  September  24,  1910. 

Ex-'IO.  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Whalen  (Grace  L.  Fay),  a  son,  Edward  Fay,  born 
May  29,  1908.  Address,  25  Summer  street,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

DEATH 

'99.    Mrs.  Henry  Steadman  HitchcDok  (Emilie  Curtis  Tomlinson),  June  16. 
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THE  GENTLE  BIBLIOPHILE 

LOUISE  WOOD 

11  L'Amas  curieux  et  bizarre 

De  vieux  manuscrits  vermoulus 

Et  la  suite  inutile  et  rare 

D'ecrivains  qu'on  n'a  jamais  lus." — Voltaire. 

This  description  gives  the  popular  idea  of  the  book  collector 
as  he  is  conceived  of  by  the  undiscriminating,  who  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  the  various  members  of  the  family 
of  the  Book  Collector,  often,  forsooth,  confusing  the  gentle 
Bibliophile  with  his  wild  brother,  the  Bibliomaniac  ! 

There  are  six  brothers  in  this  family,  however.  The  Bibli- 
ognoste  is  knowing  in  title  pages  and  editions  and  all  the  minu- 
tiae of  a  book.  He  may  be  a  "tall-copyist,"  a  "rough-edge" 
man  or  a  seeker  of  "  editiones  principes."  A  describer  of  books 
and  literary  arrangements  is  the  less  interesting  Bibliographe, 
a  methodical  old  bachelor.  The  Bibliomane,  such  as  Voltaire 
portrayed  in  the  bit  of  verse  above,  is  an  indiscriminate  accumu- 
lator, "cock-brained  and  purse-heavy."      Dibdin,  a  queer  old 
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collector  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  a  book  on  Biblio- 
mania, in  which  he,  also,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  maniac 
is  contented  merely  with  the  possession  of  books.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  passage  taken  from  his  book  :  "  *  I  will  frankly  confess/ 
rejoined  Lysander,  '  that  I  am  an  arrant  Bibliomaniac,  that  I 
love  books  dearly,  that  the  very  sight,  touch  and  mere  perusal — ' 
'  Hold,  my  friend,'  exclaimed  Philemon,  '  you  have  renounced 
your  profession.  You  talk  of  reading  books  ;  do  Bibliomaniacs 
ever  read  their  books  ?'"  Not  a  writer  has  aught  that  is  good 
to  say  of  this  member  of -the  Book  Collector's  family.  La 
Bruyere  says  that  the  sole  desire  of  men  of  his  class  is  to  possess 
books  to  the  exclusion  of  other  people.  This  alone,  however, 
is  the  paramount  desire  of  his  brother,  the  Bibliotaphe,  who 
buries  his  treasures  under  lock  and  key,  or  frames  them  in 
glass  cases  where  they  moulder  away.  The  Grangerite  is  the 
man  whose  ambition  it  is  to  have  his  books  profusely  illustrated, 
and  he  destroys  countless  volumes  to  supply  a  single  volume 
with  illustrations. 

The  last  member  of  the  Book  Collector's  family,  and  the 
noblest  of  his  kind,  is  the  Bibliophile.  He  has  existed  for  many 
years,  a  reader  and  a  scholar,  even  though  he  sometimes  pro- 
fesses devotion  to  mere  externals,  for  few  men  are  above  the 
influence  of  binding.  Adam  Smith,  one  of  the  plainest  of  men, 
confesses  himself  a  "beau"  in  his  books  !  Poets  are  apt  to  be 
ragamuffins,  preferring  a  well-thumbed  copy  to  one  of  spright- 
lier  dress. 

Paris  at  all  times  has  been  the  Paradise  of  the  book  collector. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  of  Bury,  Bishop 
of  Durham  and  a  fine  example  of  the  Gentle  Bibliophile  as  well, 
wrote  home  from  Paris,  "Here  flourish  green-houses  of  all 
sorts  of  volumes,  academic  meads  trembling  with  the  earth- 
quake of  Athenian  peripatetics  pacing  up  and  down  ;  there  the 
promontories  of  Parrassus  and  the  porticos  of  the  Stoics."  The 
bouquinem  of  old  delighted  in  haunting  the  quais  along  the 
Seine  en  bouquinant,  searching  for  treasures  piled  up  on  the 
strands  of  the  bouquinistes .  He  looked  for  the  quaint  old 
marks  of  an  Elzevir,  perhaps,  the  sphere,  the  hermit,  Athena, 
the  burning  faggot — true  signs  of  a  product  of  the  Elzevir 
brothers.  From  time  immemorial  the  Parisian  bouquinistes 
have  occupied  a  stretch  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  quai 
Saint  Michel  to  the  quai  Voltaire,  surviving  all  storms  and  civil 
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wars,  enjoying  to  the  present  day  as  great  popularity  as  when 

tie  great  ecclesiastic  five  hundred  years  ago.     Bo,  if 

bo  compare  the  modern  bouquinistes  with  those  of  old, 

differences  would  be  very  few. 
Many  collectors  who  have  handed   down   the  fruit  of  their 

:  to  posterity  have  merely  enjoyed  the  sport  with  no 
thought  of  the  benefit  they  could  afford  to  the  public;   but  the 

n  y  of  libraries,  as  a  rule,  goes  to  prove  that  sooner  or  later 

accumulator  of  good  books  is  certain  to  give  up  his  hoard  to 
How  men.     It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  bene- 

>rs  who  have  generously  given  to  the  public  their  private 
libraries.  Iu  Italy  there  were  the  Medici,  those  merchant- 
princes  of  Florence  who  built  up  the  famous  Laurentian  Li- 
brary. Casineo  de  Medici  had  his  literary,  as  well  as  mercan- 
tile and  political  agents  in  every  land.  Gibbon  says  of  him, 
"  He  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London,  and  a  cargo 
of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  were  often  imported  by  the 
same  vessel."  He  allowed  the  public  to  read  and  transcribe  his 
manuscripts,  lending  them  freely  to  his  friends.  His  collection 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  ;  it  was  sold  to  the  monastery 
of  San  Marco,  whence  many  of  its  priceless  tomes  were  torn 
by  Savonarola  and  his  followers  in  that  fanatic  revelry,  the 
''Burning  of  the  Vanities."  The  remaining  portion  was  re- 
stored to  Florence  by  Pope  Clement  the  VII,  as  a  public  library, 
which  was  beautifully  housed  by  Michelangelo. 

Boccaccio,  much  sought  after  by  later  Bibliophites,  was  him- 
self fond  of  amassing  books  after  the  successful  manner  of 
Petrarch,  who  is  said  to  have  neglected  his  study  of  law  for  this 
pleasanter  occupation  He  took  long  trips  and  sent  emissaries 
to  far  distant  places  to  procure  mere  fragments  of  his  favorite 
author.  He  formed  two  private  libraries  and  intended  to  be- 
queath the  remainder  of  his  store  to  a  public  library,  since  he 
was  the  first  one  of  his  time  to  recognize  the  value  of  such  an 
institution.  The  National  Library  of  Florence  was  founded  by 
Antonio  Magliabecchi,  one  of  the  most  ardent  bibliophiles  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- two, 
''dirty,  ragged,  and  as  happy  as  a  king,"  with  his  house  piled 
so  deep  with  books  that  it  was  said  one  could  not  sit  or  walk 
about  save  in  the  narrow  passage  left  to  pass  from  one  room  to 
another. 
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In  France  we  first  hear  of  a  woman  in  the  person  of  Margue- 
rite de  Valois,  who  was  declared  "  Reine  des  Femines  Biblio- 
philes," while  her  dwelling  was  called  the  Palace  Alcina  by  the 
literary  men  who  frequented  her  court.  Hers  was  the  first 
salon  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  wide  range  of  the  books 
in  her  librtry  bare  witness  to  her  eclectic  tastes.  She  herself 
annotated  many  of  the  books  of  the  humanities  with  her  fine 
handwriting.  We  read  of  the  royal  library  "un  f>eu  mis  au 
pillage  "  for  the  king's  favorite,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  acquired 
a  splendid  collection.  She  returned  the  favor,  however,  for  at 
her  suggestion,  every  publisher  was  required  to  give  several 
copies  of  his  books  to  the  royal  library. 

The  Bodleian  Library  owes  its  name  to  one  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley,  who  had  the  honor  of  building  up  the  first  University 
Library  of  which  there  is  record.  Sir  Thomas  reconstructed 
the  library  and  sent  scholars  abroad  for  manuscripts.  He  was 
a  typical  Elizabethan  Englishman,  a  hard  man  of  the  world, 
but  cultured,  and  many  a  famous  man  has  owed  him  part  of 
his  success.  "  In  the  heart  of  learning,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  Bodley  where  the  odour  of  the  moth-scented  cover- 
ings of  the  books  is  as  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those 
sciential  apples  which  grew  amid  the  happj^  orchard,"  writes 
Charles  Lamb.  "  O  that  I  might  be  chained  to  the  shelves  of 
the  Bodleian  for  life,"  sighed  George  the  Third,  himself  a  col- 
lector, wishing  to  be  solaced  for  the  pleasures  of  the  ordinary 
book-hunter  which  has  rank  denied  him.  He  longed  to  search 
for  his  own  treasures  as  did  his  rival,  John  Ker,  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe,  whose  library  contained  an  unrivalled  series  of 
Caxtons,  and  the  famous  Valdarfer  edition  of  Boccaccio  which 
caused  the  final  combat  in  the  celebrated  sale  of  the  Duke's 
library  which  lasted  for  forty-two  days.  The  Earl  of  Spencer 
and  Marquis  of  Blandford  were  the  highest  bidders.  The  ham- 
mer dropped  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  sixty  pounds,  the 
prize  falling  to  the  Marquis. 

The  excitement  over  this  sale  created  an  epoch  in  literary 
history  by  the  establishment  of  the  Roxburghe  Club.  At  a 
banquet  on  the  day  of  the  sale  of  the  Boccaccio,  where  a  group 
of  distinguished  men  were  discussing  it,  a  motion  was  passed 
for  meeting  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  manner  annually. 
Thus  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  parent  of  all  book  clubs,  came 
into  existence.     The  circle  was  extremely  exclusive,  being  lim- 
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to  thirty-one  members,  wealthy  men,  and  of  noble  birth. 
It  was  agreed  thai  each  member  of  the  Clnb  must  reprint  a 
piece  of  ancient  lore,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
members.  They  reprinted  the  "Lay  of  Eavelok,  the  Dane," 
for  example,  producing  thirty-one  copies  of  the  old  Enj 
poem  which  has  been  such  an  ai<l  to  students  of  that  early 
literature.  It  is  hard  to  reckon  up  the  obligations  wo  are 
under  to  this  and  similar  institutions.  They  have  searched  out, 
and  put  in  order  for  use,  numberless  books  and  manuscripts 
bearing  on  great  events  and  subjects — works  invaluable  to  the 
investigator. 

The  next  century  saw  an  increase  in  the  number  of  book 
clubs.  These  differed  in  the  branches  of  literature  to  which 
ihey  were  devoted,  and  consequently  brought  about  a  varied 
publication  of  books.  For  instance,  Scott's  favorite,  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club,  was  given  to  the  preserving  of  the  historical 
documents  of  Scotland,  while  another  association,  the  Dilettanti, 
published  "  Ionian  Antiquities. "  About  twenty-five  years  later 
a  new  club  was  organized  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  the 
old  ones  ;  an  annual  subscription  was  sought  from  its  members 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  a  limited  number  of  volumes 
to  be  distributed  among  them,  whereas  by  the  old  method 
the  members  were  individually  responsible  for  the  printing. 
France  followed  the  lead  of  England  by  the  founding  of  "la 
Socie'te'  des  Bibliophiles  Frangais  "  at  Paris  in  1820.  This  is  the 
most  ancient  society  of  bibliophiles  in  France.  Its  members 
are  twenty-four  in  number,  with  five  foreign  associates.  For  a 
long  time— some  eighty  years,  in  fact — it  was  the  only  organ- 
ization of  its  kind  in  the  country.  To-day  there  are  six  clubs 
which  produce  a  great  number  of  curious  and  useful  publica- 
tions, which  help  render  attractive  historical  sciences,  and 
develop  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  institutions  were  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  books.  We  have  only  to  read  a  jovial 
song  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  for  the  Bannatyners  to  the 
tune  of  "One  Bottle  More"  to  appreciate  the  conviviality  of 
the  gatherings.  The  history  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  gives  an 
account  of  one  of  the  meetings  in  this  expressive  sentence  : 
"Twenty-one  members  met  joyfully,  dined  comfortablj7',  chal- 
lenged eagerly,  tippled  prettil/,  divided  regretfully  and  paid 
the  bill  most  cheerfully."     In  the  following  old  toast  we  recog- 
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nize  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  all  book  collectors,  showing  the 
spirit  with  which  they  review  all  contributors  to  their  cause. 
The  Order  of  Ye  Tostes 
The  Immortal  Memory  of 
John  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
Christopher  Valdarfer,  Printer  of  the 

Decameron  of  1471 
Gutemberg,  Fust,  and  Schoeffner,  the  Inventers 

of  the  Art  of  Printing. 
William  Caxton,  the  Father  of  the  British  Press. 
Dame  Juliana  Barges  and  St.  Albans  Press 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  Richard  Pynson  the 
Illustrious  Successors  of  Wm.  Caxton 
The  Aldine  Family  at  Venice 
The  Giunta  Family  at  Florence 
The  Society  of  Bibliophiles  at  Paris 
The  Prosperity  of  the  Roxburghe  Club 
The  Cause  of  Biblomania  all  over  the  world  ! 

Criticise  as  we  may  the  over-zealous  book-hunter  with  his 
emphasis  upon  obscure  and  musty  details,  his  praise  of  all  that 
is  antique,  it  must  be  confessed  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
never-tiring  efforts  and  ardent  spirit,  many  a  rare  thought  of 
past  ages  would  have  perished,  and  the  book  lover  of  to-day 
would  have  been  deprived  of  much  that  makes  life  worth  while. 


THROUGH  A  GLASS,  DARKLY 
A  Sonnet 

MARY  PARMLY  KOUES 

With  victor's  crown,  I  gain  the  distant  height 
Alone,  and  ponder  on  Eternity 
Until,  steeped  in  heav'nly  fire,  I  seem  to  be 
A  part  and  substance  of  that  primal  Light 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be  ;  whose  might 

All  worlds  obey.     Lo  !,  when  I  fain  would  see 
Fair  realms  beyond,  and  gaze  on  Deity, 
A  mystic  brilliance  blurs  my  mortal  sight 
And  dissipates  the  dream.     Faint  not,  sad  heart, 
Though  soul  and  sense  may  yearn  for  the  ideal, 
Not  till  the  sleep  of  death  hath  ta'en  away 
Thy  frail  humanity,  will  G-od  impart 

The  myst'ries,  or  His  glorious  face  reveal 
Until  thou  waken  in  eternal  day. 


RIGHTS  OF  MOVABLE  PROPERTY 

AMITA    BELLE   FAIRGRIEVE 

Theodore  Merrill  Williston,  Junior,  Columbia  1910,  clad  in  a 
Tom  immaculate  suit  of  khaki  and  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions,  peered  cautiously  out  from  the  tree  behind  which  he 
had  taken  refuge.  The  party  which  he  desired  to  avoid  had 
stopped  a  short  distance  from  him  and  were  waiting  for  one  of 
the  girls  who  was  bending  over  something  in  the  lane.  She 
moved  a  little  to  one  side  and  he  saw  that  the  something  was  a 
small  yellowish- brown  dog.  It  wasn't — yes,  it  was — his  miss- 
ing spaniel.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  shaggy  fore-feet  or 
the  inquisitive  nose,  now  eagerly  sniffing  the  path  and  now  the 
air.  The  young  lady  put  her  hand  on  the  dog's  collar  and 
dragged  him  away;  then,  as  he  still  seemed  reluctant,  she  gath- 
ered him  up  bodily  into  her  arms  and  ran  after  the  others.  Too 
much  surprised  to  be  discreet,  Williston  came  out  from  behind 
the  tree  and  stood  staring  after  them  until  the  entire  party  had 
disappeared. 

Slowly  he  turned  and  made  his  way  to  the  house  whence  the 
the  assembly  had  just  come.  In  answer  to  his  rap,  the  door 
was  opened  at  an  uncompromising  angle  and  a  red-faced  woman 
peered  at  him  through  the  crack. 

' '  Go  away  ! "  she  said  abruptly.    * '  I  haven't  anything  f er  y ez. " 

The  young  man  flushed.  "  I'm  not  a  tramp,"  he  said  stiffly. 
"  I  came — that  is,  I  want  to  know — have  you  seen  my  dog  ?" 

"  Dorg,  is  it?"  demanded  the  servant.  "Is  that  why  yez 
were  sypin'  behind  the  tree  ?  What  do  yez  think  we'd  be 
wantin'  with  dorgs  belongin'  to  the  likes  of  yez  ?"  This  with  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  his  apparel. 

Williston  bit  his  lip.  "  I'm  not  exactly  togged  out  for  calling, 
I'll  admit,"  he  said  good-naturedly.  "You  see,  I'm  camping  on 
the  lake,  and  day  before  yesterday  I  lost  my  dog  Dowdy.  Just 
now  I  saw  a  young  lady  playing  with  an  animal  very  much  like 
him  in  the  lane.  I  thought  I'd  come  up  and  inquire  if  she  had 
found  him  lately  ?" 

Kate  had  been  taken  in  by  tramps,  "pleasant-spoken  ones, 
too,"  many  a  time  before  this,  and  she  was  not  to  be  won  over 
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to  belief  or  trust.  "Found?"  she  sniffed.  "And  do  yez  think 
that  Miss  Betty  is  the  kind  to  be  takin'  up  with  a  stray  dorg  ? 
No,  sir  ;  that  dorg  is  hern — he  was  born  on  this  place  two  year 
an'  more  ago — an'  he  don't  belong  to  no  tramp,  nor  yet  no 
gen'leman  as  looks  like  one." 

With  this,  she  was  about  to  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  but  he 
interposed  quickly,  saying,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  but,  really, 
are  you  sure  ?  " 

Exasperated,  the  girl  glared  at  him.  "An'  am  I  sure  indade  ?" 
she  shrieked.  "  Yes,  I'm  sure  that  ye're  try  in'  to  stale  the  dorg 
ag'in,  but  yez  won't  get  the  chance  this  time." 

"Again?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "Then  he  has  been  stolen 
before  ?    The  man  who  sold  him  to  me — " 

But  the  girl  recognized  her  mistake  immediately  and  inter- 
rupted him  with,  "Ask  me  no  questions  an'  ye'll  get  no  lies — 
nor  no  truths,  nayther— so  you'd  better  run  along  now  an'  mend 
yer  ways,  for  it's  not  much  ye'll  be  gittin'  out  o'  us,  so  don't 
think  it."     And  she  slammed  the  door  and  locked  it. 

Feeling  ill-used  and  indignant,  Williston  turned  away,  deter- 
mined, Jiowever,  not  to  leave  the  place  till  he  got  some  satisfac- 
tion out  of  somebody.  He  went  into  a  little  grove  at  the  back 
of  the  house  where  a  platform  had  been  built  among  the 
branches  of  one  of  the  largest  trees.  There  was  a  railing  to  it 
and  seats  with  cushions,  also  a  hammock  which  looked  good  to 
the  son  of  Theodore  Merrill  Williston,  Senior.  Without  second 
thought,  he  went  up  the  steps  and  settled  himself  comfortably. 

Now,  he  had  been  kept  awake  until  far  into  the  last  two 
nights  through  his  anxiety  for  the  dog,  he  had  had  a  long,  dusty 
walk  in  the  hot  sun  that  day,  and  he  seemed  destined  to  an 
indefinitely  prolonged  wait  for  the  party.  Likewise,  the  ham- 
mock was  very  wide,  and  deep,  and  soft,  and  it  was  rocked  by 
a  breeze  that  was  verjr  soothing.  From  these  accumulated 
causes  it  came  about  that  drowsiness  stole  over  the  young  man's 
soul  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and,  gradually,  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  many  footsteps  coming  up 
the  stairs,  and  the  ring  of  many  voices.  During  the  minute  in 
which  he  lay  collecting  his  thoughts,  conscious  only  that  he 
must  keep  perfectly  quiet,  the  young  men  and  women  whom  he 
had  seen  earlier  in  the  day  arranged  themselves  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  platform.  It  had  grown  dark  while  he  slept,  and  he 
gathered  from  their  remarks  that  they  had  come  up  there  to 
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:i  the  stars  como  out.  He  was  congratulating  himself  on 
the  fact  thai  the  party  seemed  oontenl  where  they  were,  when 
one  of  the  young  men  said  : 

"Betty,  didn't  you  use  to  hi  ammockat  theother  sid< 

"Y<  e  of  the  j  wered,  "and  it's  still  there."    The 

next  moment  a  slender  white  figure   was  coming  toward  him. 

Williston  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  He  was  afraid  to  frighten 
her  by  starting  up,  and  yet  would  she  not  be  infinitely  more 
frightened  to  discover  him  at  closer  range  ?  Even  while  he 
wondered  she  was  within  reach  of  his  hand  as  he  convulsively 
clutched  the  hammock's  edge.  She  had  turned  to  speak  to  her 
companion,  but  stretched  one  hand  before  her  and  laid  it  on  his. 

He  felt  her  start  and  tremble,  and  he  knew  that  the  hand, 
though  it  was  instantly  withdrawn,  turned  cold.  She  made  no 
sound  nor  outcry,,  but  simply,  after  an  almost  imperceptible 
hesitation,  turned  back,  saying:  "I  forgot,  Richard.  Some- 
thing happened  to  it  this  afternoon  and  it's  not  safe." 

The  man's  voice  protested.  "At  least,"  he  said,  very  low, 
"let's  not  go  back  to  them." 

In  spite  of  the  appeal,  with  a  little,  impatient  movement  of 
her  shoulders,  she  slipped  past  him  and  ran  over  to  the  others. 

Williston  still  lay  inactive.  The  pair  had  been  jokingly 
received  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform  and  now  Betty  was 
the  liveliest  of  the  party.  Perhaps  her  laugh  was  a  trifle 
nervous,  her  spirits  a  little  too  high,  but  over  and  over  again 
Williston  was  saying  to  himself,  "Plucky  little  thing!  Talk 
about  being  game  ! " 

At  length  he  heard  her  say,  "Oh,  people,  let's  not  stay  up 
here  any  more.  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  you  to  see  the 
new  gallery  father's  so  proud  of." 

"But  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  our  icecream  here, 
Betty,"  protested  one  of  the  girls. 

"Yes,  Betty,  you  surely  aren't  going  to  deprive  us  of  that 
famous  peach  ice  cream,"  the  man  with  her  said. 

"  On,  no,  but  we  can  have  it  in  the  '  octajohn '  room,  as  Kate 
says.  It  isu't  finished  yet,  but  we  can  have  a  regular  picnic — 
eat  off  the  carpenters'  table,  and  sit  on  the  saw-horses.  I  just 
thought  of  that." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  ground,  while  some  one  was  saying, 
"  Betty,  you  do  have  the  cutest  ideas." 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Williston  remembered  his  dog  again . 
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He  lost  no  time  in  following  the  others  down  the  stairs,  and 
returning  to  the  back  door.  The  kitchen  was  lighted,  and  she 
of  the  brawny  arms  was  moving  about  within  it,  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  meal,  and  singing,  in  a  loud  and  defiant  key,  a 
ditty  of  which  the  burden  was, 

"  Me  heart  is  broke,  God  knows  it  is, 
Since  Terence  j'ined — the — gang  ! " 

Williston  knocked  rather  firmly,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
The  ditty  within  continued,  adding  details  about  corned-beef 
and  cabbage,  and  the  sound  of  Kate's  heavy  steps  as  she  moved 
about  the  kitchen  mingled  with  the  clash  of  crockery.  He 
knocked  again,  still  more  firmly,  but  without  getting  any 
response.  His  righteous  indignation  began  to  rise  once  more. 
Just  then  he  heard  the  young  lady  come  into  the  kitchen,  and 
the  harmony  ceased.  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  knock  again, 
politely  this  time,  even  deferentially. 

After  an  instant's  silence  Betty  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  go  to 
the  door  ?  " 

"  Sure,  miss,  an'  it's  only  that  tramp  I  towld  yez  of,  after  his 
dorg,  as  he  calls  it.  He's  been  bangin'  lots  louder  than  that 
this  half -hour." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  quick,  light  step  coming  across  the 
floor,  the  key  turned  sharply  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  was  flung 
open.  Williston  stood,  blinking  a  little  in  the  sudden  light, 
before  the  angry  gaze  of  two  dark  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  dare,"  the  girl  said,  looking  up  at  him  unflinch- 
ingly, "come  around  here  frightening  the  servants  and— appro- 
priating my  hammock  ?" 

"  Sure,  miss,  an'  I'm  only  after  my  dog,"  he  said  humbly. 

Bnt  Betty  saw  no  humor  in  the  situation.  "  You've  created 
quite  enough  disturbance  as  it  is,"  she  said,  "but  if  it  is  neces- 
sary there  will  be  a  little  more.  I  didn't  scream  when  you  were 
in  the  hammock  because  I  hate  scenes,  and  one  of  the  girls  is 
awfully  nervous.  I  hope  you  have  enough  decency  to  go  away 
quietly  and  give  up  any  ridiculous  purpose  you  may  have  in 
coming  here.  You  must  see  it's  hopeless.  Besides,"  she  added 
meaningly,  '■  Katie  is  protected  now." 

By  this  time  Williston  was  as  angry  as  she  was,  so  angry,  in 
fact,  that  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  She  waited  an 
instant,  then  said  "  Good-night,"  quite  coolly,  and  for  the  second 
time  that  day  the  door  was  shut  in  his  face. 
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He  jammed  bis  bat  down  viciously  over  his  eyes  and  strode 

away.  Be  would  try  foul  means  since  fair  had  failed.  He'd 
gel  his  dog  if  he  had  to  break  into  the  house  and  render  all  its 
boasted  protectiou  unconscious. 

Fortunately,  no  such  methods  were  necessary.  There  was  a 
wing  going  up  at  the  back  of  the  house,  parallel  to  the  kitchen 
ell,  and  first  Willis  ton  entered  this.  He  groped  his  way  among 
the  saw-horses  which  were  presently  to  form  the  setting  for 
Betty's  "cute  idea,"  and  came  to  an  inner  wall,  found  a  door 
which,  to  his  surprise,  was  open,  and  went  into  the  main  part 
of  the  house  without  battery  or  bloodshed.  He  heard  voices  in 
the  next  room,  and  Betty,  in  the  hall,  said  quite  distinctly  : 

"Richard,  I  want  you  to  go  through  the  house  with  me  and 
help  me  lock  up." 

By  sheer  luck  Williston  shrank  behind  a  curtain,  and  the 
next  instant  the  room  was  flooded  with  light.  Betty  closed  and 
locked  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  a  moment  before,  and 
her  companion  pulled  down  the  windows.  Then  they  left  the 
intruder  in  solitude.  He  slipped  off  his  shoes  and  followed, 
intending  to  stalk  them  around  until  he  should  discover  his 
dog's  whereabouts.     At  the  parlor  door  Betty  stopped  and  said  : 

"  I  want  to  pull  the  curtains  in  here  before  we  turn  on  the 
light." 

Williston  was  two  rooms  behind  them,  but  he  could  both  see 
and  hear.  When  the  light  flashed  on  the  cause  of  all  his 
trouble  was  discovered,  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  heavy  mahogany 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Betty  bent  down  and  hugged 
him. 

"  Poor  Ruffles,"  she  said,  "  we're  having  a  hard  time  to  take 
care  of  you." 

Then  the  two  crossed  the  front  hall  and  returned  to  the  back 
of  the  house  through  the  rooms  on  the  other  side. 

Williston  cautiously  tiptoed  into  the  parlor  after  he  could 
hear  them  no  more.  "  Hush,  you  old  humbug,"  he  told  the  dog 
fondly.     "  Deserter,  traitor,  see  what  you've  brought  me  to." 

He  knelt  down  on  the  floor,  smothering  the  dog's  greetings  as 
well  as  he  could  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  unfasten  him. 
Alas  !  the  chain  was  padlocked  around  the  table-leg,  and,  as 
the  leg  broadened  out  at  the  base,  there  was  no  way  of  taking 
Dowdy  out  of  the  parlor  without  taking  the  table,  too.  Imme- 
diately, Williston  removed  some  books  and  bric-k-brac  from  the 
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table  and  tested  its  weight.  If  undisturbed,  he  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  get  it  out  of  the  front  door  within  half  an 
hour.     Then  he  hoped  to  smash  it  up  outside. 

Interrupting  his  caresses  of  the  dog  by  lifting  the  table,  he 
journeyed  across  the  room  and  into  the  hall.  He  unlocked  and 
opened  the  outer  door,  but  here  a  sad  mishap  occurred.  A  maid 
started  to  come  down- stairs,  saw  him,  screamed,  and  ran  back. 
Instantly,  the  whole  house  was  aroused.  Betty  and  Richard 
rushed  from  one  direction,  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
exploring  the  upper  rooms,  came  noisily  down-stairs,  and  the 
cook  flew  in  from  the  kitchen,  brandishing  the  freezer  handle. 

Not  a  moment  did  Williston  hesitate.  He  did  not  flee  into 
the  night — not  he.  After  one  desperate  wrench  at  the  chain 
he  sat  down  upon  the  floor  and  clasped  his  arms  determinedly 
about  the  dog. 

"  Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish,''  he  proclaimed, 
with  all  the  technique  he  had  acquired  for  senior  dramatics, 
"  I'll  never  let  go  this  dog  again  until  you  say  he's  mine  ! " 

The  whole  party  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  except 
Betty.     Waving  them  all  back,  she  approached  him. 

''Perhaps,"  she  said,  "you  would  be  willing  to  leave  it  to 
the  dog." 

Williston  broke  his  vow  immediately  by  jumping  to  his  feet. 
"If  you  would  allow  me  to  explain,  Miss  Betty,"  he  began. 

Betty  impatiently  exclaimed,  "I  don't  want  you  to  explain 
anything — "  and  then  she  saw  his  fraternity  pin. 

He  saw  her  glance  and  stepped  forward  eagerly.  "  Can  it  be 
my  recommendation  ?"  he  asked. 

Betty  was  on  her  guard  again.  "I  hardly  think,"  she  said, 
"that  a  man  who  would  steal  live-stock  would  stop  at  jewelry." 

Williston  set  his  teeth.  "Well,  let  the  dog  judge  between 
us,"  he  said. 

Betty  untied  him  and  moved  to  the  back  of  the  hall.     "Now." 

"  Dowdy  !  "  Williston  commanded  sharply.     "  Here,  sir  !" 

The  dog  went  toward  him  a  few  paces,  stopped  irresolutely- 
turned. 

"  Ruffles,"  called  Betty,  "  Ruffles  !  "  She  held  out  her  hand, 
and  the  dog,  with  a  joyful  bark,  rushed  back  and  put  his  nose 
confidingly  into  her  palm. 

Baffled,  angry,  disgusted,  the  young  man  went  toward  the 
door.  "I  don't  blame  him,  Miss  Betty,  I  honestly  don't,"  he 
said,  "  but,  hang  it  all,  he  was  my  dog." 
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"  Perhaps  you'd  better  get  your  shoes,"  Bhe  suggested,  with 

all  the  kindness  dm*  a  defeated  rival.      '*  Will  our  of  you 
show  him  the  nay  ou1  P    And.  Richard,  move  the  table  back." 
Even  in  the  depths  of  his  chagrin,  Williston  saw  a  gleam  of 
comfort  in  the  fact  that    Richard's  was  to  be  the  task  of  moving 

that  table  hack. 

Jnst  here  his  fortune  changed.  Some  one  came  running  up 
the  front  steps  and  a  familiar  voice  cried  out : 

"  Well,  Betty,  did  you  forget  your  old  cousin,  or  didn't  you 
get  my  postal  ? "  Oporations  were  suspended  for  an  instant 
while  everyone  greeted  the  new-comer  who,  however,  perceiving 
one  dejected  figure  in  the  background,  pushed  through  them  all 
and  grasped  Wrilliston's  hands.  "Bless  your  heart,  you  old 
rummy,"  he  shouted,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  It  seems  so 
good  to  see  you  !   Betty,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  knew  him  ?" 

Betty  turned  to  Williston. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me"  she  asked,  "  that  you  knew  Duff  ?" 

"Why,  it — it  didn't  occur  to  me—"  Williston  began. 


A  MEMORY 

MARY  LIVINGSTON  RICE 

When  I  am  no  more  young  and  when  I  think 

Of  things  forgotten,  of  the  old  brave  days, 
Of  fears,  loves,  hopes,  of  sorrow  and  desire, 

And  warm  my  hands  before  a  little  blaze, 
Then  shall  I  see  you  smiling  from  the  fire, 

Dear  unforgotten  !    And  I  shall  link 
Those  with  the  days  that  now  are,  till  you'll  seem 

A  thing  most  beautiful  and  sweet !    The  fire  shall  sink, 
Yet  I  shall  see  you  still — no  more  a  dream, 

But  something  very  true — and  I  shall  fold 

You  to  my  heart — when  I  am  old. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  TRAGEDY 

MARGUERITE   UNDERWOOD 

I  was  a  genius  once.  I  say  it  without  pride,  without  vain- 
glory. It  was  a  good  while  ago,  bnt  I  remember  when  Mr. 
Broadbrooks  declared  my  genius-ship,  and  there  is  a  mournful 
pleasure  in  recalling  those  far-away  days.  I,  too,  can  say, 
"Oh,  my  lost  genius,  hast  thou  folded  quite — "  I  forget  the 
rest.  I  suppose  the  next  must  be  wings.  Yes,  I  still  have  a 
dim  picture  of  the  occasion  when  my  genius  was  discovered. 
All  geniuses  are  discovered,  are  they  not  ?  I  had  repeated  some 
verses  of  my  own  composition — very  sad  verses  they  were — and 
then  had  burst  into  tears.  He  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
was  Mr.  Broadbrooks,  with  a  gray  Vandyke,  a  roving  brown 
eye  and  a  very  English  accent.  He  had  some  skill  as  a  painter 
of  pictures  and  a  considerable  reputation  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  its  every  form.  He  heard  my  verses,  witnessed 
my  emotion,  and  then  said  to  my  mother  (putting  his  chin  very 
high  in  the  air,  being  under  the  impression  that  thus  he  could 
send  the  words  over  my  head),  "Do  you  know,  dear  lady,  I 
believe  the  child's  a  genius."  I  punctuate  here  with  a  period 
because  he  was  really  making  a  positive  statement,  but  the 
words  ran  up  into  a  fascinating  interrogation,  as  all  his  state- 
ments did. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Broad brooks's  precautious  I  heard  what  he 
said.  I  heard  and  heeded.  Here  was  something  worth  while. 
I  was  then  a  genius.  I  accepted  the  title  with  dignity  and 
began  to  watch  for  my  effect  on  other  people.  I  also  came  to 
regard  it  somewhat  as  a  magic  word  to  ward  off  evil.  So  when 
long  division  examples  were  particularly  bad,  with  unwieldy 
divisors  containing  eights  and  nines,  which  always  make  multi- 
plication so  trying,  I  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  looking 
out  of  the  window,  meditating  on  true  greatness.  To  be  a 
genius  is  good,  but  to  be  a  genius  and  know  it — !  I  lived  in 
the  country  and  there  was  a  blue  river,  flowing  through  salt 
marshes,  behind  the  schoolhouse.  Across  the  river  were  bare, 
low  hills,  where  the  light  and  shadow  of  clouds  and  sun  made 
graceful  play.  I  remember  watching  this  scene  and  having 
thoughts.    Then,  later,  if  I  did  not  distinguish  myself  in  lessons, 
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I  was  upheld  by  the  spirit  within  me,     Someday  Mr.  Wi 

would  remember  with  prid<  en  it  was  his  privi- 

to  correct  my  faltering   French  accent.      Borne  day   ftfise 

Cameron  would  wonder  hoi*  :ared  to  criticize  my 

t  English.     She  did  seem  to  realize  that  I  was  unusual.     I 

It  may  have  helped  her,  jnsl  al  first,  to  be  told  that  the 

little  Kent  girl  had  a  "very  brilliant"  brother  and  was  said  to 

'bright"   herself.      Thus   do   honest  Yankees   uphold   the 

eternal  doctrine  of   the  inequality  of  the  sexes.      If  a  man  is 

"  brilliant  "  his  little  sister  may  perhaps  aspire  to  being  "bright. " 

To  Miss  Cameron  I  was  fairly  respectful,  and  in  genial  hours 
I  considered  the  possibility  of  presenting  her  with  gift  copies  of 
all  my  works.  I  had  to  say  "  works/'  though  I  did  not  care  for 
the  word,  because  I  was  not  sure  in  what  form  my  genius  would 
assert  itself.  It  was  verse  Mr.  Broadbrooks  had  heard,  but  I 
sometimes  had  a  fear  that  there  were  not  many  rhymes  in  Eng- 
lish, after  all,  and  the  supply  might  give  out.  Of  course  there 
remained  other  languages,  but  thus  far,  in  French  I  had  come 
across  but  few  rhymes— chat  and  has,  chaise  and  fraise — and 
they  wouldn't  make  much  of  a  poem.  They  were  not  truly 
poetical.  So  I  feared  I  shouldn't  do  much  with  verse.  But 
genius  is  not  bound  by  rules.     That  I  knew. 

Those  were  great  days.  I  "lived  the  world's  gods  among." 
I  shudder  now  to  think  how  calmly  I  patronized  Miss  Cameron. 
How  little  I  knew  ! 

For  I  have  said  that  I  can  only  sing  now  to  my  lost  genius. 
I  have  said  that  there  is  a  dimness  over  the  vision  of  Mr.  Broad- 
brooks'  discovering  the  divine  flame.  This  is  because  another 
picture  is  so  terribly  clear — the  memory  of  Miss  Cameron,  the 
despised  Miss  Cameron,  when  she  put  the  pitiless  snuffers  of 
her  despicable  grown-up  common-placeness  on  the  precious 
flame,  and  so  smothered  it  forever. 

I  am  not  sure  now  what  subject  had  been  assigned  for  that 
composition  for  language  lesson.  (It  had  not  then  reached  the 
dignity  of  being  called  "rhetoric")  I  know  it  was  a  subject  I 
considered  beneath  my  notice.  It  may  have  been  "A  Fishing 
Excursion,"  or  "  How  I  Spent  My  Vacation."  It  did  not  please 
me.  I  spent  my  time  profitably  in  putting  my  dtsk  in  exquisite 
order  and  reading  a  touching  ballad  in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  hour  came  for  language  class.  We  filed  out,  five  little 
girls  and  three  little  boys,  and  sat  on  the  two  somewhat  battered 
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settees  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk,  behind  which  sat  Miss 
Cameron,  clear-eyed,  erect.  I  almost  wished  I  had  done  my 
lesson,  that  prosaic,  wearisome  composition  which  not  even  my 
genius  could  raise  to  the  heights  of  true  literary  achievement. 

In  business-like  tones  Miss  Cameron  called  on  two  little  girls 
who  read  their  proper  little  compositions.  I  was  a  polite  child 
and  I  concealed  my  bored  feelings. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  felt  distinct  qualms.  Miss 
Cameron  rose,  went  to  the  door  and  ushered  a  visitor  to  one  of 
the  chairs  of  honor.  What !  Oh,  why  did  he  come,  and  why 
did  he  come  at  this  moment  ?  What  right  had  that  brilliant 
brother  of  mine  to  came  home  a  day  early  for  his  vacation,  and 
why  did  he  come  straight  to  visit  school  ?  I  started  to  smile  at 
him,  but  something  happened  to  my  mouth  and  the  result  was 
only  a  twisted  grin.  Arnold  grinned  back  at  me — but  then  a 
boy  can  grin  becomingly.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
Miss  Cameron  did  not  know  that  this  tall,  engaging  youth  was 
my  brother.  Poor  thing  !  She  had  not  had  many  advantages. 
Not  to  know  Arnold  ! 

But  what  was  happening  ?  The  teacher  had  called  on  me.  I 
was  startled,  too  startled  to  remember  that  I  was  to  be  always 
courteous.  I  stared  blankly  until  "  Stand  up,  please,"  brought 
me  to  my  senses.  I  stood  up.  Arnold,  sitting  rather  back  and 
to  the  right  of  Miss  Cameron,  grinned  encouragingly.  "You 
may  read  your  composition."  I  made  an  attempt  to  reply,  but 
became  suddenly  conscious  that  I  was  very  small  and  that  Miss 
Cameron  was  very  grown-up  and  far  off.  I  entered  into  a  long 
explanation,  but  she  was  so  far  off  that  evidently  she  didn't 
hear.  "Will  you  please  say  that  again  ?"  "I  haven't  done 
it."  The  words  came  out  too  loudly  altogether.  I  had  miscal- 
culated the  distance  my  voice  must  go  to  reach  Miss  Cameron — 
somehow  my  eyes  were  not  very  clear.  My  voice  went  up  pecu- 
liarly on  the  last  word.  Arnold,  I  felt  rather  than  saw,  was 
still  grinning — it  was  not  a  becoming  grin  now.  I  sat  down 
abruptly.  'Way  off  at  the  desk,  Miss  Cameron  was  speaking 
slowly,  quietly,  very  clearly  :  "I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  to  do 
your  lessons.  Margery.  Sometimes  I  am  rather  afraid  you  may 
be  a  genius.  That  is," — was  the  woman  smiling? — "I  am 
sometimes  afraid  you  may  think  you  are  a  genius,  and  that, 
you  know,  would  be  very,  very  unfortunate." 
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There  was  no  time  for  regret,  do  time  even  for  courtesy,  or 
good  English.  A  confusion  of  feelings  came  upon  me — hatred 
of  Mi>s  Cameron,  shame  before  Arnold  and  the  little  girls,  who 
fled,  anger  at  myself.  I  stood  up  again,  gazed  straight  up 
at  the  awful  desk,  at  the  awful  smiling  face,  and  in  loud  and 
forceful,  thougli  tearful  voice,  renounced  my  splendid  dream*  of 
fame  :  "I  ain't  !  I  ain't  a  genius  at  all,  and  I  never  will  be — 
so  there  ! " 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  silent  great  souls  whose  ranks  I 
then  joined  have  had  the  distinction  of  thus  putting  away  by 
their  own  act  the  glories  of  fame.  No,  I  am  not  a  genius  now. 
But  once  I  was.     Even  now,  I  might  have  been. 


WAR 

HILDEGARDE   HOYT 

The  mighty  shock  of  nations, 

Ideal  against  ideal, 
Ambitious  greed  of  conquest 

Or  strife  for  a  people's  weal, 

Din  and  clash  and  carnage, 

Carnage,  smoke  and  din, 
And  underneath  the  gaping  graves, 

While  above  the  ranks  grow  thin- 
Rest  and  long  remembrance, 

Then  the  reckoning  before 
The  judgment-seat  of  ages — 

Mankind  has  called  it  war. 


MY  VALENTINE 

MARGUERITE   BUTTERFIELD 

A  gay,  flowered  picture  and  soiled  paper  this, 
With  glaring  red  heart  of  impossible  taste  : 

But  over  the  heart  is  my  little  girl's  kiss, 
And  the  print  of  her  thumb  in  the  paste. 


THE  OPENED   CHRYSALIS 

REBECCA    ELMER    SMITH 

Aspasia  Gibbons  sat  primly  upright  in  her  straight-backed 
chair,  writing  an  essay  on  "  Theosophy,  Past  and  Present." 
Her  pen  continued  its  even,  Spencerian  course,  undisturbed  by 
spurts  of  inspiration,  or  lagging  pauses  filled  with  nibbling.  As- 
pasia had  never  spurted,  had  never  lagged.  Her  brain  glided 
steadily,  evenly  up  the  slope  ahead.  This  essay  was  not  due 
till  mid-years,  but  she  was  completing  it  before  Thanksgiving. 
Aspasia's  instructors  admired  her  intellect  and  her  application. 
Her  fellow  studends  did  not  know  she  existed,  except  as  they 
realized  the  existence  of  the  hall  clock. 

The  essay  finished,  Aspasia  folded  it  exactly,  clipped  it  with 
little  brass  fastenings,  and  signed  a  legible  "  Aspasia  Gibbons  '> 
on  the  outside.  It  was  four  o'clock,  she  noticed.  A  very  tiny 
frown  wrinkled  her  forehead.  She  had  not  expected  to  finish 
until  dinner  time,  and  the  two  extra  hours  thus  thrown  on  her 
hands  were  consequently  not  planned  for.  She  was  undecided 
just  what  to  do.  The  rain  outside  was  uninviting.  Besides  she 
had  done  all  her  assigned  work  at  the  library.  She  had  no 
friends  and  few  acquaintances  in  other  houses  to  tempt  her 
visiting.  A  few  moments  spent  in  balancing  pros  and  cons 
made  her  decide  to  call  upon  some  of  the  girls  in  her  own  house. 

''Really/'  she  said  to  her  reflection  as  she  smoothed  her  hair, 
"  I  have  lived  in  this  house  for  four  years  and  I  hardly  know  the 
names  of  its  occupants."  There  was  neither  pride  nor  chagrin 
in  her  remark.     Facts  were  cool  things  to  Aspasia. 

Now,  where  to  call  ?  Less  time  would  be  wasted  if  she  visited 
the  girls  in  the  next  room.  So,  after  reading  the  cards  tacked 
on  the  door  to  be  sure  she  knew  their  names,  Aspasia  knocked. 

"  Come  in,"  called  two  cheery  voices  at  once. 

Aspasia  entered.  She  was  a  trifle  embarrassed.  Not  so  the 
Sophomore  occupants  of  the  room.  They  had  been  at  college 
long  enough  to  have  gained  perfect  self-possession. 

''Oh,  Hello,"  they  welcomed  her.  The  black  one  with  the 
blue  ribbon  in  the  her  hair  got  up  and  threw  the  litter  of  things 
in  one  chair  on  the  floor. 
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"Won't  you  sit  down  and  rest  your  hands  and   fac»*  ?  " 
uked. 

Aspasia  was  not  put  at  ease  by  the  invitation.  "Tney're  not 
at  all  tired,  thank  you,"  she  responded,  "but  I  shall  be  charmed 
to  ait  down." 

Both  Sophomores  coughed  suddenly.  The  yellow  one  re- 
covered first. 

11  You  don't  mind  if  we  keep  right  on  sewing,  do  you  ?"  She 
inquired.  "  We're  both  doing  an  awful  lot  of  stunts  for  Christ- 
mas— I  suppose  you  are  too  ?" 

Aspasia  smiled  non-committally.  They  spoke  a  trifle  ob- 
scurely, she  thought. 

"  This  is  for  my  chum  at  home,"  the  yellow  one  ran  on.  She 
held  up  a  marvel  of  pink  ribbon  and  lace. 

Aspasia  admired  it  restrictedly.  "It's  very  pretty  indeed, 
what  is  it  ?  "     She  asked. 

The  yellow  girl's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  then  half  closed,. '"A 
Smoking  Jacket,"  she  announced  solemnly. 

The  black  one,  who  had  just  recovered  from  coughing,  started 
again  and  had  to  leave  the  room.  She  came  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes however,  much  to  her  room-mate's  relief.  Talking  to  As- 
pasia was  not  easy,  even  for  a  Sophomore. 

Immediately  after  her  return,  other  girls  began  dropping  in, 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  until  the  room  was  quite  full.  They  draped 
themselves  on  the  couches,  the  desks,  even  the  chiffoniers,  and 
all  talked  to  Aspasia.  No  sooner  had  one  on  her  left  finished  a 
question  than  another  on  her  right  started  an  anecdote.  Aspasia 
marvelled  at  them.  They  were  so  easy,  so  unconscious  of  them- 
selves. She  had  never  noticed  them  particularly  before,  but 
now  it  began  to  be  borne  in  upon  her  that  they  were  different 
creatures  from  the  girls  she  had  imagined  in  a  vague  way  to  be 
"  the  college  girl."  Not  a  few  said  very  clever  things  ;  many  of 
them  were  pretty,  and  those  who  were  not,  masked  it  behind  a 
tactful  dressiness  that  Aspasia  envied.  She  began  to  depre- 
ciate her  own  mental  ability,  and  wished  ardentally  that  she 
could  wear  her  hair  like  the  black  girl's,  with  a  coquettish  bow 
just  behind  her  left  ear.  She  wanted  a  fluffy  jabot  and  a  lace 
collar.  Suddenly  she  began  to  loathe  the  plain  waists  and  stiff 
collars  that  she  had  always  worn.  Why  should  she  deliberately 
cut  herself  into  the  pattern  of  an  old  maid  ?  She  wanted  to  go 
to  her  room  and  think,  but  did  not  know  how  to  leave.     Other 
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girls  dropped  in  and  wandered  out,  but  Aspasia  was  fixed  in  her 
chair. 

A  tiny  clock  on  the  desk  started  to  strike  five.  It  gave  Aspasia 
an  idea. 

"  Indeed  I  must  go,"  she  said  in  answer  to  the  protest  as  she 
rose.  "I  have  an  engagement  at  the  library."  Her  conscience 
smote  her  at  the  first  lie,  and  Aspasia  blushed.  She  made  an 
ungraceful  exit. 

Her  own  room  was  very  bare  after  the  one  next  door.  No 
dainty  pictures,  no  bright  pillows,  no  table  lamp.  What  was 
the  difference  between  those  others  and  herself  ?  She  wondered. 
Her  room  was  as  different  from  theirs  as  she  was  from  them. 
What  was  the  reason  ?  She  had  never  cared  to  know  them  be- 
fore. Her  studies  had  interested  her  more  than  her  compan- 
ions, and  she  had  never  felt  that  she  had  time  for  both. 

Now — was  it  too  late  to  get  any  of  that  far-famed  "college 
life"  to  balance  the  knowledge  that  she  knew  was  hers  ?  Again 
she  sat  primly  upright  in  her  chair,  her  hands  folded  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  her.  The  paper  on  "  Theosophy,  Past  and 
Present "  was  odious  now,  and  yet,  how  many  of  the  girls  in  the 
next  room  could  have  written  it  ?  She  asked  herself,  faintly 
trying  to  hearten  her  pride.  Not  one,  she  knew,  but  her  pride 
lay  flat.  She  would  give  that  paper,  yes,  every  one  she  had 
written  in  college,  to  be  able  to  laugh  and  joke  with  the  other 
girls  as  easily  as  Billy  Boy  Burns  or  Trixy  Preston.  Who  would 
ever  think  of  calling  her  Billy  Boy  or  Trixy  ?  They  would 
never  nickname  her  at  all— she  would  be  Aspasia  till  time  ended. 
Well,  she  just  wouldn't  !  She  would  be  as  silly  as  they  were, 
she  would  talk  slang,  and  even  say  "darn,"  if  they  drove  her 
to  it. 

These  girls  dressed  for  dinner,  she  recollected.  So  should  she, 
in  her  very  fluffiest.  A  smile  brightened  her  face  at  the  idea  of 
her  being  fluffy  as  she  took  out  her  best  dress  of  blue  and  black 
checked  silk.  Anyway,  she  was  glad  she  was  cultivating  a 
sense  of  humor.  She  tried  to  whistle  as  she  dressed,  but  it  was 
such  a  distressingly  wheezy  affair  that  she  compromised  on 
humming.  "  I  wonder  who's  kissing  her  now,"  she  tilted,  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  the  burden  of  her  song. 

The  Sophomores  next  door  stood  aghast.  Was  that  Aspasia 
singing, — and  singing  that  ?  An  ear  applied  to  the  wall  assured 
them  that  their  suspicions  were  not  groundless.      She  was  hum- 
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ming  vigorously,  with  violent  catches  of  breath.  They  col- 
lapsed into  each  other's  arras. 

Aspasia  appeared  at  dinner,  not  only  clad  in  her  Sunday 
dress,  but  with  a  piece  of  blue  velvet  thro'  her  hair,  tied  0O- 
quettishly  behind  her  left  ear.     Her  table  gasped. 

u  Hello,  everybody  !"  she  said.  She  was  a  bit  nervous,  more 
or  less  as  an  actress  on  her  first  night.  Her  cheeks  flushed  and 
her  eyes  just  matched  the  velvet  in  her  hair.  The  table  gasped 
again.  A  senior,  who  was  in  Aspasia's  Theology  class,  almost 
fainted.  The  yellow  girl  sat  next  to  Aspasia,  she  thought  she 
understood. 

"  Fussing  tonight,"  she  inquired  archly. 

Aspasia  nodded  violently.  "Sure,"  she  said,  not  understand- 
ing in  the  least. 

The  table  could  no  longer  gasp ;  it  sat  spellbound  while 
Aspasia  held  forth,  assisted  by  the  yellow  girl.  They  flitted 
from  subject  to  subject  as  inconsequentially  as  butterflies. 
Aspasia  was  recklessly  happy.  It  was  a  game,  and  she  had  not 
played  games  since  she  wore  short  skirts.  Theosophy  was  very 
far  in  the  past. 

"What  are  j^ou  going  to  do  all  evening?"  the  yellow  girl 
asked  confidentially. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Aspasia,  carelessly  toying  with  her 
spoon.     "  Just  anything." 

"  Want  to  go  to  the  Nickelo  ?  " 

"'Sure  thing,"  she  responded  glibly.  Each  sentence  made  it 
easier  to  do.  Phrases  heard  and  unnoticed  at  the  time,  certainly 
never  used  by  her  before,  popped  out  of  her  mouth  as  if  by 
magic.  She  felt,  indeed,  like  the  princess  whose  every  word 
was  a  gold  piece. 

Several  of  her  afternoon's  acquaintances  chaperoned  her  to  the 
Nickelo.  It  was  a  psychological  experiment  with  them,  but  un- 
mixed bliss  for  Aspasia. 

"My  dear,  how  screaming  !"  she  exclaimed  over  and  over. 
The  illustrated  song  filled  her  with  raptures.  She  sang  it  all  the 
way  home,  a  Sophomore  hanging  on  each  arm.  She  felt  delici- 
ously  wicked. 

The  days  went  by  quickly  for  Aspasia.  Everything  else  was 
subordinate  to  her  new  game.  During  December  she  received 
an  official  notice  to  appear  at  the  office.  Her  exercise  card  had 
been  neglected,  it  seemed,  and  the  customary  half  demerit  must 
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be  administered.  Aspasia  took  it  very  calmly  in  the  office. 
When  she  got  outside  she  was  jubilant.  Here  was  something 
that  once  and  for  all  branded  her  with  the  mark  of  the  idler, 
the  flippant. 

The  girls  collected  in  little  group,  after  lunch.  This  was  her 
chance.     Aspasia  could  wait  no  longer. 

"  Well  the  Registrar  has  given  me  a  demerit,"  she  announced. 
It  was  a  thunderclap. 

"  What  for  ?"  they  clamored. 

"Oh,  that's  between  you  and  me, and — the  Registrar,"  she 
said  nonchalantly,  and  winked. 

The  yellow  girl's  head  popped  around  the  corner.  "  Want  to 
go  on  a  bat,  'Spasie  ?"  she  called. 


HER  SONG 

HELEN  MANNING  Mc  NAIR 

She  sings— 
To  listen  is  pure  delight, 
Her  voice  sweet  rapture  brings  ! 

She  sings — 
Ah !  'tis  some  angel  bright 
Waving  its  silv'ry  wings  I 

Now,  hark  ! 
How  soft,  yet  oh,  how  clear — 
And  soaring  as  the  lark  ! 

O,  hark ! 
It  seems  when  she  is  near 
Nothing  is  shadowy  nor  dark. 
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"AMBITION  THAT  O'ERLEAPS  ITSELF" 

ELS  A   SCHUB 

'•Try  the  Human  Eton  let  te  Wheel  !    $100  Prize  to  the  P<  : 
who  can  Stay  on  the  Wheel  during  One  Revolution  V 

This  announcement,  published  in  glaring  print,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  the  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  which  had  thronged  past 
scenic  railways  and  carousals,  and  had  exhausted  the  diversions 
of  Cairo  Street,  the  Crystal  Maze,  and  the  Shoot  the  Chutes. 
There,  whirling  about  with  staggering  swiftness,  was  the  Hu- 
man Roulette  Wheel,  a  revolving  platform  surrounded  by 
padded  walls  and  trenches  prepared  to  receive  unhurt  those 
daring  mortals  who  should  attempt  to  circumambulate  its  whir- 
ring surface,  and  in  consequence  be  brushed  off  like  flies  by  the 
whirling  force.  The  crowd,  attracted  by  the  novelty,  stared 
and  craned  its  neck,  wishing  that  some  one  would  trust  his 
bones  to  the  whizzing  wheel  and  so  furnish  amusement  for 
the  rest. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  there  stood  a 
young  man,  short  of  stature,  long  of  neck,  with  shallow  blue 
eyes  and  smooth  hay-colored  hair.  During  the  day  he  was 
clerk  in  a  piano  sales-room,  and  evenings  he  saw  life  as  por- 
trayed in  the  Dragon's  Gorge,  and  in  the  tent  of  the  Living 
Monstrosity.  Just  now  he  watched  the  whirriDg  wheel,  and 
thought  vaguely  how  like  it  was  to  the  revolving  platform  in 
the  show  window  of  the  piano  sales-room,  a  platform  on  which 
a  certain  brand  of  instrument  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  being  revolved  daily  and  ceaselessly  before  its  gaze, 
that  it  might  feast  its  eyes  upon  the  piano  from  every  angle 
and  point  of  view.  This  platform,  of  course,  moved  around 
much  more  slowly  than  the  Roulette  Wheel,  but  the  principle 
was  similar.  Having  noted  the  action  of  the  wheel,  the  little 
clerk's  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  sign  and  offered  prize.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  !  He  sighed  as  he  thought  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  save  that  amount  out  of  the  little  salary  that  came  to 
him  for  his  services  in  the  piano  sales-room.  A  hundred  dol- 
lars !  If  he  only  had  that  sum,  or  even  less,  he  could  buy  the 
engagement  ring,  the  only  thing  which  separated  him  from 
Nettie,  the  girl  of  his  choice.      She  was  a  pretty,  sharp  little 
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thing,  who  refused  to  consider  him  in  the  capacity  of  fiance 
without  the  ring  as  tangible  proof  of  his  avowed  affection.  He 
looked  back  at  the  wheel.  The  thing  couldn't  be  so  hard — just 
to  skip  on  and  start  to  walk  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  the  wheel  was  going.  He  watched  the  pre- 
siding proprietor  cavort  gaily  around  the  spinning  platform 
with  practiced  step,  exclaiming  to  the  crowd  as  he  did  so  : 

"  Come,  try  the  Human  Roulette  Wheel.  It's  as  easy  as  roll- 
ing off  a  log.  Only  costs  you  five  cents  to  try,  and  you  may 
win  the  hundred  ! " 

With  his  mind  still  filled  with  thoughts  of  Nettie,  the  little 
clerk  left  the  crowd  and  turned  homeward.  The  next  morning 
found  him  at  his  post  in  the  piano  sales-room,  and  during  one 
of  the  long,  dreary  pauses  which  usually  divided  the  departure 
of  one  possible  purchaser  to  the  advent  of  another,  he  stood 
gazing  in  abstraction  at  the  revolving  platform  still  displayed 
in  the  show  window.  His  mind  reverted  to  the  Human  Roulette 
Wheel,  and  the  promise  it  held  out  to  him. 

Suddenly  his  pale  eyes  grew  round  at  the  coming  of  a  thought, 
which  shaped  itself  slowly  in  his  mind  and  then  took  definite 
form.  He  would  win  that  hundred-dollar  prize  !  A  vision  of 
Nettie  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  on  the  appropriate  finger  of  her 
left  hand  something  sparkled.  He  would  learn  how  to  stay  on 
the  Human  Roulette  Wheel  by  practicing  every  night  on  the 
revolving  platform  in  the  show-case  window.  Filled  with  the 
idea,  he  bent  down  to  look  at  the  hidden  motor  of  the  thing. 
Yes,  it  was  a  dynamo  of  size  and  power  enough  to  put  on  the 
very  highest  speed  if  necessary.  He  rubbed  bis  hands  in  glee 
and  returned  to  his  post  with  innocent  mien  to  wait  for  closing 
time. 

That  night,  long  after  darkness  had  descended  upon  the  piano 
sales-room,  and  long  after  the  streets  were  quiet  and  deserted, 
when  the  mice  were  gamboling  gaily  over  the  keys  of  the 
pianos,  the  little  clerk  stole  up  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it. 
There  was  excitement  in  his  pale  blue  eyes. 

In  the  show  window  stood  the  platform,  stationary  now,  as 
he  had  left  it  at  the  closing  hour.  He  noticed  with  approval 
that  the  piano  on  it  did  not  bar  the  passage  around  it,  but 
allowed  room  to  pass  beside  it. 

The  little  clerk  approached  the  machine,  and  after  taking  off 
his  coat  and  turning  up  his  cuffs,  knelt  down  and  turned  on  the 
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dynamo.    The  platform  began  to  revolve  slowly.    BreathL 
the  little  clerk  Borambled  ap  and   began  his  tonr  around  the 
wheel,  walking  in  a  direotion  opposite  to  that  of  the  motion. 
He  picked  his  steps  carefully,  and  except  for  a  slight  dizzir 

experienced  no  difficulty.  Hi.^  spirits  rose,  he  walked  faster 
and  faster,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  practice  he  found  that 
he  could  actually  run  around  the  slowly  revolving  platform. 
Highly  elated,  he  jumped  down  and  put  on  more  speed.  The 
platform  now  whirled  about  at  quite  a  respectable  rate,  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  harder  to  board.  Again  and  again  he  tried 
to  scramble  up,  to  leap  up,  to  pull  himself  up  by  any  means 
whatever,  and  although  he  failed  again  and  again,  thoughts  of 
Nettie  and  the  huuded-dollar  prize  spurred  him  on.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  thing  and  stood  there  a  moment, 
exhausted.  Then  he  dared  to  take  a  step  and  this  step  led  to 
another.  He  toddled  carefully  forward,  gaining  confidence  as 
he  went. 

When  he  finally  felt  that  his  progress  had  been  sufficient  for 
one  night,  he  had  to  face  the  problem  of  alighting.  Closing  his 
eyes,  he  sprang  off,  and  with  the  good  fortune  that  attends 
children  and  fools,  he  landed  in  safety.  Then  he  shut  off  the 
motor  and  went  home. 

Night  after  night  the  little  clerk  kept  up  his  secret  visits  to 
the  scene  of  his  daily  labor.  Night  after  night  he  was  bruised 
and  bumped  in  his  efforts  to  mount  and  dismount  his  whirling 
dragon.  Night  after  night  he  gained  in  skill  as  he  mastered 
the  intricacies  of  keeping  his  balance,  allowing  for  the  centrifu- 
gal force,  and  refraining  from  running  off  the  edge,  a  thing 
which  his  feet  seemed  to  have  a  horrid  propensity  for  attempt- 
ing. Night  after  night,  after  he  had  tired  himself  out  com- 
pletely in  this  unique  practice,  the  little  clerk,  with  a  courage 
he  never  knew  he  possessed,  leaped  off  the  whirling  machine  to 
the  floor,  supported  by  the  thought  of  Nettie,  and  blindly  trust- 
ing to  Providence  that  he  would  alight  unshattered. 

Day  after  day  he  appeared  at  his  post  looking  wan  and  hollow- 
eyed,  showing  signs  of  sleepless  nights.  His  employers  began 
to  take  note  of  these  indications  of  dissipation  and  began  to 
look  about  for  a  man  to  take  his  place.  But  of  these  develop- 
ments the  young  man  was  unconscious,  wherefore  he  persevered. 

Although  the  little  clerk  had  now  acquired  proficiency  in 
circumambulating  the  revolving  platform  while  it  was  whirling 
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at  a  very  considerable  speed,  he  had  not  yet  attempted  to  mount 
it  when  it  was  whirring  at  a  rate  as  great,  or  even  nearly  as 
great,  as  that  of  the  Human  Roulette  Wheel  upon  which  his 
final  performance  was  to  take  place.  Therefore,  one  evening, 
he  resolved  to  complete  his  practrce  that  night,  by  putting  the 
platform  to  its  highest  speed  before  beginning  his  tour  thereon. 

In  the  darkness  a  few  hours  before  dawn  he  set  out  for  the 
sales-room,  having  first  prepared  himself  for  the  ordeal  by 
snatching  a  few  hours  of  sleep.  As  he  approached  the  door,  he 
felt  that  the  prize  was  nearly  within  his  grasp.  He  now  felt 
almost  as  much  in  his  element  on  the  whirling  platform  as  he 
did  off  of  it,  and  a  few  more  hours  of  practice  with  it  at 
a  higher  speed  would  certainly  complete  his  skill.  Already 
he  pictured  himself  at  the  scene  of  his  triumph  ;  he  saw  the 
crowds  flocking  about  the  •Human  Roulette  Wheel,  gaping  at 
the  placard  promising  its  reward  to  the  skilled  ;  he  saw  himself 
step  modestly  out  from  the  throng,  leap  lightly  up  on  the  whir- 
ring wheel  and  begin  his  triumphant  passage  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  onlookers.  Already  he  felt  recompensed  for  his  weary 
nights  of  practice,  his  loss  of  sleep,  his  aching  muscles  and 
joints.  Already  he  fancied  himself  slipping  a  certain  diamond 
ring  which  he  had  already  selected  from  the  collection  set  forth 
in  the  show-case  of  a  neighboring  jeweller,  upon  Nettie's  finger, 
that  little  finger  so  eager  to  receive  it. 

Dreaming  thus,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  the  little  clerk  un- 
locked the  door  of  the  salesroom.  He  heard  the  mice  scuttle 
away  at  the  sound,  and  he  heard  a  far  off  clock  strike  three. 
He  bent  down  eargerly  and  turned  the  dynamo  on,  full  force. 
The  platform  fairly  whirred  around  with  a  speed  every  bit  as 
great  as  that  he  remembered  the  Human  Roulette  Wheel  to 
have  had  ;  for  a  moment  the  little  clerk  was  daunted  :  the  whiz- 
zing of  the  machine  struck  terror  to  his  heart.  Then  he  thought 
of  Nettie's  eyes  when  she  should  see  the  ring — and  leaped.  He 
landed  on  ail-fours  upon  the  whirring  wheel.  Now  that  he  was 
on  it,  its  speed  seemed  greater  than  when  he  had  viewed  it  from 
the  floor.  He  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet,  but  he  didn't  dare.  At 
last,  after  whizzing  about  for  some  mimutes  he  felt  the  first 
dizziness  and  terror  pass.  He  managed  to  struggle  to  his  feet, 
and  to  preserve  his  balance,  but  to  save  his  soul  he  couldn't 
have  taken  a  step  ;  he  simply  didn't  dare.  He  just  stood  and 
was  whirled  round  and  round  at  a  tremendous  speed.  Far  off 
the  clock  struck  five. 
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The  little  clerk  now  became  really  alarmed.  The  swift  in- 
tut  whirling  was  beginning  to  make  his  head  spin.  He 
didn't  dare  jump  off  with  the  thing  whizzing  at  such  a  rate  of 
speed.  If  ho  jumped  lie  would  surely  be  dashed  against  the 
wall  and  badly  hurt.  But  he  must  get  off  somehow.  He  must 
get  off.  Morning  was  fast  approaching  and  the  show  window 
containing  the  whirling  machine  looked  out  upon  a  busy  street. 
Driven  to  desperation,  he  tried  to  jump,  but  couldn't.  His 
knees  quaked  under  him  and  he  stayed  where  he  was.  As  he 
spun  round  and  round  he  watched  the  dawn  break,  and  with 
sinking  heart  he  saw  the  earliest  pedestrains  begin  to  pass,  and 
heard  their  footsteps  echo  through  the  clear  morning  air,— and 
still  he  was  whizzed  around. 

One  by  one  the  crowd  gathered  and  gaped  in  at  the  window, 
with  merciless  jeers  and  grins.  O,  why  didn't  someone  under- 
stand his  wild  jesticulations  and  come  in  to  his  aid  ? 

The  little  clerk's  misery  however  was  not  yet  complete.  As 
he  looked  out  at  the  mass  of  blurred  faces,  one  set  of  small 
sharp  features  under  a  gayly  flowered  hat  stood  out  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest.  It  was  Nettie,  and  the  look  on  her  face 
boded  death  to  his  hopes.  Then  after  one  more  scathing  glance 
she  turned  and  fled. 

Unable  to  follow,  the  little  clerk  continued  on  whirling  rack, 
when  a  new  horror  greeted  his  distracted  gaze.  His  employer 
was  coming  down  the  street,  unboundedly  surprised  at  the 
crowd  before  his  window.  When  the  man's  mind  took  in  the 
situation  his  eyes  blazed  wrath.  He  burst  into  the  store,  stopped 
the  machine,  and  fumbling  in  his  pockets  in  a  state  of  speechless 
rage,  produced  the  fatal  blue  envelope  of  dismissal  with  which 
he  waved  aside  the  young  man's  explanations.  The  little  clerk, 
bereft  of  position,  prize  and  sweetheart,  stumbled  out  into  the 
pitiless  light  of  the  morning. 


SKETCHES 
CONCERNING  THE  CATECHISM 

HELEN  WILSON 

We  are  United  Presbyterians.  Betty,  my  best  friend,  is  a 
Congregationalist,  but  I  am  trying  not  to  let  it  make  any  differ- 
ence. If  she  visits  me  this  summer,  I  shall  have  to  ask  her  to 
conceal  this  distressing  fact  from  the  neighbors  ;  you  know  how 
people  talk.  I  can  just  hear  old  Mrs.  Pennypacker  say,  "Con- 
gregationalists,  indeed  ?  We  haven't  any  of  them  in  Rising 
Sun  ;  just  as  well  we  haven't,  I  reckon.  Sounds  as  though  they 
might  be  theatre-goers."  She  wouldn't  dare  to  utter  her  worst 
suspicions,  "  card-players  "  or  "  dancing-dervishes."  Even  Mrs. 
Pennypacker  is  canny  of  her  words  when  the  minister's  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake,  and  father,  you  know,  is  the  minister  of  our 
church. 

It's  not  as  though  father  had  a  clean  slate,  either.  I  suppose 
I  shouldn't  tell  (it's  been  hushed  up  by  this  time),  but  father 
made  a  rather  unfortunate  marriage.  Oh,  of  course  they  were 
terribly  in  love  and  all  that,  but  mother,  you  see,  was  a  plain, 
hymn-singing  Presbyterian.  I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
detect  the  difference  now  ;  it  was  years  ago,  when  we  were  quite 
small,  that  Bob  aod  I  caught  on  to  it.  It  was  one  Sabbath 
afternoon  (mother  sometimes  said  "Sunday,"  as  the  heathen 
do),  when  we  were  learning  our  Catechism,  that  we  made  the 
discovery.  Did  you  ever  study  the  Catechism  ?  Betty  said 
that  she  learned  it  backwards  and  forwards  and  upside  down, 
in  her  early  youth.  I  was  awfully  disappointed  to  find  out  that 
she  knew  only  the  shortest  one  ;  but  Bob  and  I  learned  the 
shorter  one  and  we  boasted  that  father  knew  the  longer,  just  on 
the  principle  that  father  knew  everything. 
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To  return  bo  the  eventful  Sabbath  afternoon  ;  I  canM  Bay  that 
Bob  and  1  were  enthusiastic  about  the  holy  Sabbath.  If  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  what  was  coming,  things  might  have 
run  more  smoothly.  Every  week  we  toped  there  would  be 
some  change  in  the  schedule,  but  in  spite  of  us  the  first  day  of 
every  week  remained  the  same. 

Dinner,  after  church,  was  the  time  of  greatest  suspense. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  meal  Bob  and  I  were  very  quiet, 
while  mother  and  father  discussed  the  congregation  and  the 
news  they  had  gathered  before  coining  away.  We  were  careful 
that  conversation  did  not  lag,  however,  for  it  was  on  this  feeble 
foundation  that  we  built  all  our  hopes,— if  father  became  so 
interested  in  talk  he  might  (he  had  never  done  it  yet,  but  he 
might)  forget  that  Catechism. 

"  Well — how  far  did  we  get  last  week  ?" 

It  came  at  last,  the  question  we  had  been  dreading.  Just  as 
if  he  didn't  know  how  far  we  had  gone  last  week  ! 

On  this  particular  Sabbath  we  had  worked  our  mental  sug- 
gestion harder  than  ever,  with  the  same  sad  result.  Mother 
(being  mother)  was  sympathetic  and  was  sorry  that  we  had  to 
work  so  hard  all  afternoon,  but  even  mother  couldn't  change 
matters.  There  wasn't  any  use  begging  off,  so  we  dismally  left 
the  room  to  climb  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  attic. 

We  always  spent  our  Sabbath  afternoons  in  the  trunk-room, 
the  quietest  spot  in  the  house,  and  yet  not  without  inspiration. 
Of  course  there  were  trunks.  Bob  had  the  enormous  one 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  "  the  Ark,"  and  I  had  the  little  black 
one  with  a  convex  top  that  smashed  in,  like  father's  Derby. 
Besides  this,  the  trunk-room  had  been  pressed  into  service  as 
an  art  gallery.  "Joan  of  Arc"  was  there;  the  flames  which 
were  consuming  her  curled  and  climbed  in  a  most  realistic 
fashion.  ''Grace  Darling,"  in  heavy  silver  frame,  rowed  with 
mighty  strokes  over  the  most  turbulent  of  turbulent  oceans. 
Then  there  were  rows  and  rows  of  ancestors.  Bob  and  I  turned 
most  of  them  to  the  wall,  poor  things.  Last,  but  not  least, 
were  three  new  arrivals  in  the  gallery.  They  had  long  hung 
modestly  in  the  lowest  rooms  and  mother  had  a  hard  time  per- 
suading them  to  go  up  higher.  They  were,  as  was  attested 
beneath  each  portrait,  "John  Knox,"  "Martin  Luther,"  and 
"John  Calvin." 

But  it  wasn't  only   because  the  trunk-room  was  quiet  and 
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inspiring  that  Bob  and  I  chose  it  as  our  retreat.  We  didn't 
want  to  be  disturbed,  but  still  greater  was  our  desire  not  to 
disturb  others.  We  had  been  forced  by  circumstances  (mean- 
ing father)  to  learn  certain  unintelligible  words,  and  we  man- 
aged to  accomplish  the  end,  but  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
made  those  old  Westminster  divines  turn  over  in  their  graves. 
The  idea  was  Bob's  ;  he  collected  all  the  newest  popular  music, 
fitted  the  halting  words  to  a  sweeping  strain,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  sung  it  over  a  few  times  the  deed  was  done,  the  impos- 
sible accomplished. 

"  Some  sins  in  them-selves, 

Some  sins  in  themselves, 

Some  sins  in  themselves, 

And  by  reason  of  several  aggravations, 

Are  more  heinous, 

Are  more  heinous, 

Are  more  heinous 

In  the  sight  of  God  than  others." 

We  were  singing  this  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  to  the  tune  of 
"Go  tell  Aunt  Nancy,"  when  mother  appeared  at  the  door. 
She  had  been  worrying  about  us  and  came  to  bring  encourage- 
ment in  the  form  of  some  peppermint  drops. 

We  had  been  discovered  !  We  waited  for  the  words  of  disap- 
proval to  come. 

"Why — what  a  fine  way  to  learn  the  Catechism,"  said  mother. 

We  gasped. 

"Mother,  how  did  you  learn  the  Catechism  when  you  were 
little?" 

"I  didn't  learn  it  then;  grandfather,  you  see,  didn't  know 
what  a  good  thing  it  was  for  little  girls  to  learn— he  was  a 
Presbyterian." 

Of  course  Bob  and  I  regarded  this  as  a  confession,  and  I 
haven't  told  anyone  about  it  before.  Nevertheless,  since  then 
we  have  never  looked  down  on  Presbyterians  the  way  some 
people  do.  In  fact,  on  week-days  our  favorite  game  was  to 
pretend  that  Bob  was  the  cruel  grandfather  who  never  allowed 
me,  as  mother,  to  look  inside  the  Catechism  book.  But  when 
Sabbath  came  we  always  knew  that  we  were  we,  and  that — 
why — we  are  United  Presbyterians. 


ANTOINETTE    JEMNAI 

CLARA  BAVAGfl 

Antoinette  Jeinnai  age  3  years — anaemic 
Mary  Jemnai  age  18  years— caretaker 

The  doctor's  secretary  wrote  this  inscription,  without  much 
thought,  on  a  card  and  catalogued  it  with  the  rest. 

In  the  meantime,  Antoinette,  in  spite  of  recorded  anaemia,  was 
fighting  valiantly  for  one  of  the  swings  in  the  pavillion  farthest 
removed  from  the  main  building  of  "The  Seaside  Home  for 
Children."  Her  opponent,  a  flaxon-haired  boy  of  six,  though 
courageous  could  not  withstand  her  reckless  onslaught.  Her 
arms  flew  in  all  directions,  her  feet  were  as  busily  employed, 
and  her  head  was  as  resistless  a  battering  ram  as  any  described 
by  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries.  Charlie  gave  it  up  and  re- 
treated howling. 

Charlie  had  been  catalogued  as  blest  with  indigestion.  I  say 
blest  because  without  that  complaint  he  would  still  have  been 
in  a  sweltering  room  on  the  the  East  side  of  New  York,  instead 
of  at  "  The  Seaside  Home  "  where  there  was  usually  a  breeze,  a 
broad,  sandy  beach,  and  plenty  of  bread  and  milk.  Of  course 
one  catalogued  with  anything  as  ordinary  as  indigestion  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  combat  successfully  with  a  young  lady 
who  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  anaemia. 

Once  installed  in  the  coveted  swing,  Antoinette  gripped  the 
ropes,  swung  her  bow-legs  and  considered  a  moment.  She  was 
an  odd-looking  figure— a  little  child  with  a  brown,  oval  face, 
almost  that  of  an  old  woman,  a  square  mouth  and  large  brown 
eyes  which  looked  out  from  under  bangs  of  straight  black  hair. 
Suddenly,  she  leaned  far  back  in  the  swing  and  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing scream,  then  waited  a  moment.  There  was  no  response. 
She  sat  up  and  peered  down  toward  the  beach.  There  sat  her 
sister,  Mary,  engaged  in  burying  her  feet  in  the  sand.  Such 
utter  lack  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  relative  is  irritating. 
Antoinette  resented  it.  Bracing  her  small  body,  she  took  a  deep 
breath  and  then  expelled  it  all  in  one  long,  ear-splitting  shriek 
of  "  Mam-ee  !  " 

No  one  would  have  believed  that  so  small  a  person  had  such 
lung  capacity.  Her  effort  was  successful.  Mamie  rose  and 
sauntered  leisurely  toward  the  swing  and  "A  Social  Helper" 
came  running  from  the  farther  end  of  the  grounds. 
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"Are  you  hurt,  Antoinette?"  the  latter  demanded  breath- 
lessly.    "Did  you  fall?" 

Antoinette  held  her  peace  and  rubbed  a  grimy  fist  into  one 
eye. 

"  Swing  me,"  she  whimpered  in  Italian. 

The  Social  Helper  did  not  know  much  Italian.  She  could  say 
"it  is  hot,"  or  "it  is  cold,"  "  in  Italy,"  "dirty,"  "thank  you,'' 
and  "there  is  a  barn,"  but  none  of  these  useful  phrases  seemed 
to  meet  the  present  situation,  and  Antoinette's  whimpers  had 
increased  to  wails.  Now  the  Social  Helper  was  fond  of  children 
and  felt  that  she  understood  their  little  moods,  for  had  she  not 
studied  "  Child  Psychology"  that  very  year  at  college  ?  Here 
was  a  child  evidently  in  deep  grief,  so  she  spoke  soothingly  to 
her  and  began  to  swing  her  gently.  Antoinette  allowed  her 
wails  gradually  to  die  away  and  sank  into  a  kind  of  contented 
apathy,  her  brown  eyes  gazing  off  into  space. 

Of  what  can  an  anaemic  Italian  baby  of  three,  who  has  lived 
all  her  life  in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York,  crowded  and  jost- 
led about  by  many  brothers  and  sisters,  dream  to  fill  her  eyes 
with  a  slow,  peaceful,  little  smile  of  gladness  ? 

"  Does  Antoinette  speak  English  ?  "  asked  the  Social  Helper. 

"  Sure,"  replied  her  sister.  "  My  mother  she  wants  her  little 
infant  to  speak  the  English.  Tom,  he  do,  and  he  say  if  Annie 
no  speak  the  English,  when  she  go  to  school,  they  call  her 
'  Wap.'     Sure  she  speak  the  English.     I  show  you.     Wait." 

"Annie,  you  no  miss  mamma  do  you  no  more  ?  You  having 
one  fine  time  sure  now,  ain't  you  Annie  ?  " 

"My  Gawd,  yis  !"  responded  Annie. 

Never  during  the  week  that  Antoinette  Jemnai  spent  at  "The 
Seaside  Home"  did  she  vouchsafe  any  other  remark  in  English. 

That  week  was  intended  to  work  wonders  for  Antoinette  and 
it  might  have  sent  her  home  much  improved  had  Mamie  used 
more  discretion  in  the  supervision  of  her  sister's  bathing.  An- 
toinette adored  bathing  and  waddled  about  like  a  little  duck  till 
the  Social  Helper  wished  that  soft  soap  might  be  poured  into  the 
water  about  Annie  thus  combining  pleasure  with  improvement. 
What  the  Social  Helper  did  not  realize  was  that  Annie  stayed 
in  the  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half  one  morning  before  it  oc- 
curred to  Mamie  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  come  out.  Once 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Mamie  waded  into  the  water,  with- 
out stopping  to  remove  shoes  or   stockings,  and  bore   Annie 
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ashore.  But  Mamie's  solicitude  stopped  there  and  Bhe  did  not 
provide  dry  clothes  for  the  shivering  little  thing.  That  would 
have  taken  time,  and  Mamie  revelled  in  leisure.  Wasn't  she  at 
the  beach  to  get  a  rest  ?  So  it  happened  that  Annie  returned 
home  with  badly  swollen  glands  and  a  cough.  The  Social 
Helper  was  sorry,  but  her  study  of  child-life  had  not  included 
the  possibility  of  swollen  glands,  and  besides  she  was  getting 
ready  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  other  children  who  would 
arrive  next  day. 

For  weeks  after  her  return  from  the  seashore  Antoinette  lay 
upon  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  two  little  rooms  which  the  eight 
members  of  the  Jemnai  family  occupied.  Through  the  hot 
summer  weather  the  child  tossed  with  fever  or  shook  with  sud- 
den chills.  The  district  nurse  came  twice  a  day.  It  was  through 
her  constant  care  that  the  consulting  physician  finally  pro- 
nounced the  child  safe.  He  turned  to  the  father  who  under- 
stood English. 

11 1  mean  by  safe  that  the  child  is  much  better  than  she  was," 
he  explained.  "  But  you  have  your  wife  keep  these  rooms  a 
little  cleaner  and  have  the  windows  open  or  none  of  you  will  be 
safe  long.  That  child  has  pulled  through,  this  time,  but  she's 
tubercular." 

Oh  that  terrible  word  that  every  one  knew  !  Even  Antoinette 
herself  had  heard  it.  The  report  flew  about  the  block.  Charlie, 
Antoinette's  playmate  at  the  Seaside  Home  and  near  neighbor 
in  New  York,  heard  it  and  remembered,  feeling  vaguely  inter- 
ested. Next  morning  as  Antoinette  sat  bundled  in  a  shawl  on 
her  doorstep,  he  advanced  and  regarded  her  closely. 

"Hello!"  he  said. 

Antoinette  smiled  faintly. 

Charlie  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then. 

"  Say,"  he  began,  "  Do  you  know  my  mother  says  you're  tu- 
berc'la  clear  way  down  ?" 

"  My  Gawd,  yis,"  said  Antoinette,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  see 
Charlie.  She  was  looking  off  into  space  and  in  her  large,  dark 
eyes  was  the  slow,  peaceful  little  smile  of  uncomprehending 
gladness. 


TO  WORK— THEN  TO  REST 

MARION  ESTHER  BEECHER 

Baby  dear,  rest  in  my  arms  while  you  may  ; 

Tired  you  must  be  of  fun  and  of  play  ; 

You  have  been  busy  the  whole  morning  long 

Come,  rest  while  Mother's  voice  sings  a  sweet  song. 

"  O,  I  need  no  rest,  your  song  let  me  hear 

When  morning  is  gone  and  the  night  draws  near." 

Mother  dear,  come  rest  awhile,  ere  the  night 
Hides  from  your  vision  the  fast  fading  light ; 
Lovingly  hour  after  hour  since  the  dawn 
You  have  toiled  on  until  daylight  is  gone. 
"  No,  dearie,  not  till  the  birdlings  have  flown, 
Can  Mother  Bird  claim  an  hour's  rest  as  her  own." 

Grandmother,  surely  at  last  you  may  rest ; 
Long,  long  ago  sank  the  sun  in  the  West  ; 
Patiently,  gladly,  you've  bourne  the  day's  care, 
Evening's  repose,  dear,  at  length  you  may  share. 
"Nay,  little  girl,  for  our  work  is  ne'er  o'er 
Till  darkness  has  faded  to  gather  no  more." 


LULLABY 

MARY   ARROWSMITH 

Sleep,  little  Elfin,  the  night-dews  are  falling, 

Little  stars  wink  in  the  sky, 
Out  of  the  west  the  bright  sunset  has  faded, 

Fairies  around  thee  sing  lullaby  ; 
Sleep,  little  Elfin,  the  Fairies  shall  guard  thee, 

Sing  thee  to  sleep  with  their  sweet  lullaby. 

Sleep,  little  Elf,  on  thy  thistle-down  pillow, 
Safe  in  thy  cradle  of  moss  thou  dost  lie, 

Little  birds  twitter  good-night  from  the  tree-tops, 
Fairies  around  thee  sing  lullaby  ; 

Sleep,  little  Elfin,  the  Fairies  shall  guard  thee, 
Sing  thee  to  sleep  with  their  sweet  lullaby. 
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CONCERNING  UNFINISHED  THINGS 

HELEN    R.    SMITH 

It  is  in  behalf  of  a  phrase  I  would  speak,  and,  somewhat,  if 
your  patience  hold,  of  that  for  which  it  stands— "  Unfinished 
Things."  Have  I  so  led  up  to  it,  that  it  can  be  treated  fairly, 
even  caressingly,  by  the  tongue,  with  no  suggestion  of  that 
stigma  which  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  my  intention  to  remove  ? 
"Unfinished  Things."— A  polished  phrase  it  is  surely,  and  one 
right  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

There  are  relations  of  course,  in  which  it  should  never  exist ; 
— in  connection  with  such  things  as  fudge,  or  skating  caps,  or 
after  dinner  stories,  or  English  D.  But  I  would  have  you  con- 
sider times  when  it  is  most  rich,  most  pleasant  in  suggestion. 
Leonard's  sketch  books  perhaps,  Michael  Angelo's  Wrestlers  ; 
half  lines  of  Virgil,  Beethoven's  Symphony  and  Khubla  Khan. 
Truly  the  "  Finished"  holds  with  honor  its  broad  expanses,  its 
trim  and  well  ordered  demesnes,  but  beyond  its  ramparts  there 
are  charms,  there  are  mysteries,  alluring  and  delightful  sur- 
prises, where  the  mist}7,  disorderly,  and  wholly  fascinating 
realms  of  the  Unfinished  begin  ! 

We  have  Fragments  of  our  own,  have  we  not,  dear,  useless 
things,  treasured  in  the  attic  corners  of  our  memories,  truncated 
jokes,  infinitely  fine,  witty,  and  most  subtle,  if  only  their  points 
would  return  ;  fascinating  tales  that  we  began  as  children  ; 
poems,  lost  in  the  depths  of  someone  else's  library  ;  novels, 
snatched  at  in  the  lapses  of  the  oculist ;  friendships  nearly  be- 
gun ;  letters  never  quite  written  ;  Christmas  lists  almost  com- 
pleted ;  haunting  half  lines  of  things,  that  never  get  for  them- 
selves an  ending,  that  wander  through  our  spiritual  corridors 
like  the  motifs  of  half  remembered  music — always  elusive,  sug- 
gestive, adaptive,  infinitely  dear. 

On  the  page  next  to  the  blue  cover,  there  used  to  be  announced 
every  month,  a  new  edition — treasuring  poems,  highly  lauded  : 

"Where  forlorn  sunsets  flare  and  fade 
Some  starlit  garden,  grey,  with  dew." 

There  never  was  more  than  that,  but  one  grew  to  watch  for  the 
garden  and  the  sunset  and  to  revel  in  them.     Under  the  spell  of 
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those  strange,  mournful  f's  and  r's,  what  colors  leapt,  what 
crises  passed  ;  what  strange  Ossianic  landscapes  rose  ;  what 
lurid  mountains,  what  cold  waters  !  And  when  the  skies  flared 
brightest,  how  dauntlessly  Childe  Rolanrtes  rode  at  the  head  of 
pageants,  attended  by  what  unearthly  music  ! 

And  the  garden — that  ever-changing,  ever-peaceful,  grey, 
starlit  garden— how  many  magic  figures  I  encountered,  there, 
what  wistful  phrases,  what  unforgetable  lines  !  How  cruel  to 
find  it,  one  day, — an  unpeaceful,  doubting,  psychylogical  place, 
harboring,  somehow  an  ''Unlovely  Thing"  and  hinting  vaguely 
somewhere  of  a  "  Trap  "  upon  a  "  Pit !  " 

After  all,  setting  aside  the  pointers,  might  there  not  be  some 
disadvantages,  even,  in  more  Canterbury  tales,  all  of  the  Greek 
paintings,  the  rest  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ?  What  if  the  Winged 
Victory  should  suddenly  get,  for  herself,  a  head  ? 

It  is  alluring  to  wander  still  farther  a  field — to  cite  Dr.  Strong's 
dictionary,  Mr.  Dick's  Memories,  those  lace-jabots  or  hand- 
embroidered  centre-pieces  that  are  always  '  started '  for  Christ- 
mas. In  another  class,  perhaps,  sentences,  half  sentences, 
spoken  or  written,  treasured  from  ''Great  Moments"  or  nearly 
Great  Ones,  lending  themselves  to  such  endless  speculation, 
adapting  themselves  to  such  wealths  of  meaning.  Finally  our 
own  characters — poor  little  things,  and  yet '  not  so  poor  neither  ' 
considering  they're  only  begun  ! 

People  of  course — but  let  us  not  become  involved  in  specula- 
tion upon  this  fascinating  subject,  the  more  "  finish"  the  better, 
certainly,  whether  implying  the  hoped  for  results  of  a  course  at 
Capen,  or  the  more  subtle  fineness  of  the  spirit ;  but  there  are 
some,  with  their  half  lines  and  broken  flashes,  their  purple 
moments  and  unexpected  gleams,— promising,  disappointing, 
hopeful,  that  we  would  not  exchange.  No,  for  very  finished 
things.  Our  ideas  of  them — has  not  it  been  shown  that  they  are 
better,  more  satisfying,  truer,  from  the  '  edge  of  the  woods '  than 
when  we  catalog  and  analyse  and  pull  apart  ?  But  let  us  leave 
this  unresolved,  lest  we  too,  fall  under  our  own  heading. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  you,  think  not  for  a  moment  I  would 
have  you  under  value  that  which  is,  and  always  must  be  the 
best,  the  most  effective,  the  right.  Only,  sometimes,  when  the 
day  of  the  art  note-book  is  past,  and  your  exercise  cards  are  up- 
to-date,  and  your  diary  even  ahead  of  time  ;  sometime — when 
you  are  most  loyal  and  most  obedient  to  the  excellent  rule  of 
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the  finished, — turn  eastward,  by  oiie  of  its  semi-dials,  or  would 
there  be  only  alarm  olookfl  there — and,  watching  the  pink  flush 
of  the  arrested  dawn  over  its  wild  heights  and  mysterious  depths, 
acknowledge,  like  honest  travellers,  your  debt  to  the  realm  of 
Unfinished  Things. 


THE  RIVER    OF  ASHUELOT 

ELSIE   RUTLEDGE  BASKIN 

Flowing,  gayly  flowing, 
Fed  by  banks  of  melting  snow 

And  tiny  icy  brooklets, 
Over  the  rocks  I  go. 

Flowing,  swiftly  flowing. 
O'er  mountain  craigs  I  rush, 

Am  lost  beneath  the  boulders, 
Or  forth  from  rocks  I  gush. 

Flowing,  softly  flowing, 
Through  forests  deep  I  glide 

Where  rows  of  tall,  etherial  pines 
Stretch  off  on  either  side. 

Flowing,  gently  flowing, 
By  fields  that  yet  are  brown, 

Or  covered  with  marsh  stubble 
And  corn  stacks  beaten  down. 

Flowing,  quickly  flowing, 

I  leave  the  rolling  hills, 
Slip  underneath  the  covered  bridge 

Beyond  two  dark,  grim  mills. 

Flowing,  slowly  flowing, 

Through  the  old  elm-shaded  town  ; 
The  banks  are  edged  with  willows 

Whose  pale  leaves  droop  low  down. 

Flowing,  slowly  flowing, 

To  the  Connecticut's  green  shore, 
Where  the  river  of  Ashuelot 

Is  lost  forevermore. 


MY  STORY 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

It  was  just  before  dusk  that  I  first  saw  him,  a  dusk  as  perfect 
and  hauntingly  complete  as  the  day  had  been.  He  came  swing- 
ing out  of  the  green  half-light,  his  head  and  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  deep  iridescence  of  the  sunset.  On  both  sides  of  the 
grass-grown  road  stretched  the  daisy  fields,  glimmering  masses 
of  white. 

It  had  been  a  hard  day,  for  the  beauty  of  it  had  brought  me 
longings  and  unfinished  thoughts  long-cherished.  The  fever  to 
write  was  upon  me,  holding  me,  torturing  me.  All  day  I  had 
written,  written  with  burning  haste,  though  without  one  gleam 
of  inspiration,  one  note  of  genuine  truth  or  joy. 

The  day  was  over  now,  and  my  brain,  full  of  distorted  village 
characters  of  no  certain  region  or  type,  whose  problems  I  could 
not  solve — they,  dear  souls,  had  never  tried — was  cooled,  quieted 
by  the  breeze,  the  sky,  the  dark  trees  piled  high  behind  the 
fields. 

Just  then,  when  I  least  expected  him,  my  story  came.  He 
came  easily  and  freely,  straight  towards  me  out  of  the  gathering 
dusk,  and  I  knew  him  for  my  own,  my  story.  His  coat  swung 
from  his  shoulder  with  careless  grace,  and  the  conventional 
dinner-pail  was  in  his  hand.  As  we  met- and  passed,  his  greyish 
Italian  face  turned  straight  towards  me  and  his  sombre,  hopeful 
eyes  seemed  to  search  mine. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said— I  cannot  write  his  accent.  They 
always  greet  us,  these  country  foreigners  from  his  home-land. 
They  are  kind,  gravely  courteous  and  patient  in  their  waiting 
for  response. 

The  picture  had  gone  with  his  passing,  and  forgetful  of  the 
sunset  and  the  last  thrush,  I  walked  home  across  the  fields, 
plunged  my  homely,  bone-set  into  a  jug,  and  sat  down  to  write. 
But  I  did  not  write — how  could  I  ?  How  could  I  know  his  story  ? 
Of  course  he  had  one,  but  it  was  too  deep  and  too  real  a  one  to 
be  reached  by  my  imagination.  Some  day  I  would  know  that 
story,  and  with  hope  high  in  my  heart,  I  went  to  sleep. 
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Other  days  came,  and  one  of  them,  perhaps  a  week  after  I  had 
seen  him,  he  came  in  search  of  me.  I  wish  I  could  pat  on  paper 
his  accent  and  his  manner,  searching  and  wistful,  half-buoyant. 
He  wanted  work  in  my  garden.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  up  in  the  summer  the  hard  work  which  was  America's 
portion  for  him  ;  he  loved  flowers — might  he  come  ?  Might  he 
come  !  Should  he  trample  underfoot  each  garden  darling  of  my 
heart,  he  might  come  !  But  he  did  not  trample  them,  he  cared 
for  them  and  made  them  grow  as  no  one  has  before  or  since. 

And  his  story  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  what  I  do  know,  I  will 
tell.  One  morning  he  came  later  than  usual.  I  remember  it 
very  clearly,  I  was  bending  over  some  battered  heliotrope, 
beaten  down  by  the  night's  shower.     He  came  to  me  and  said  : 

"Lady,  I  can  work  no  more  days  for  you — I  am  not  well 
— I  go  back  to  Italy — America  is  not  for  me — I  am  not  as  these 
men — forgive,  I  am— not  just — like  that.  I  came  to  be  better, 
to  lose  cough — I  only  find  more  cough." 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  yourself  ? "  I  asked,  hardly  conscious 
that  I  spoke,  only  knowing  that  my  story  was  before  me,  writ- 
ing itself.     He  seemed  to  understand  me. 

"I  have  no  thing  to  tell,"  he  said,  "  I  came  for  get  better  and 
money,  too,  always  ;  I  work  and  it  is  hard  ;  I  saw  you,  lady,  in 
evening — near  night.  I  saw  in  your  face  something,  I  think 
something  to  tell — to  tell  me— something  about  you,  or  to  help 
me  in  this  America.  That  why  I  come  to  make  flowers — it,  too, 
is  hard,  but  I  think — I  think  I  must  hear  what  you  tell.  For- 
give, lady." 

I  stood  looking  at  him  in  a  dumb  despair.  The  helpless  pity 
of  it !  He  had  no  story  for  me  and  I— I  had  "nothing  to  tell." 
My  story  and  his,  and  neither  one  a  story  ! 

"No,  I  have  nothing,  nothing  to  give  you,"  I  said,  in  a  kind 
of  daze,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  my  words  stifled  me.  He 
looked  at  me  with  his  wistful  eyes — what  lay  behind  those  eyes  ? 
— and  for  a  moment  bent  low,  his  gesture  beautiful  with  his 
natural  grace. 

"  Good-bye,  lady,  and  forgive,"  he  said. 


A  SUMMER  FANCY 

ALINE  MOORE 

I'm  wondering,  I'm  wondering, 

As  in  the  hammock  I  lazily  swing, 

Whether  the  world  would  be  so  fair, 

So  full  of  beauty  and  free  from  care, 

If  the  thought  of  the  sky  and  the  light  of  a  star 

Had  not  helped  to  make  you  what  you  are. 

I'm  wondering,  I'm  wondering, 

Idly  watching  the  clouds  as  I  swing, 

Whether  they'd  be  so  airy  and  white, 

Or  the  touch  of  the  south  wind  so  gentle  and  light, 

If  the  heart  of  a  cloud  and  the  breath  of  the  dew 

Had  not  come  together  in  making  you. 

I'm  wondering,  I'm  wondering, 

As  into  the  sunlight  and  back  I  swing, 

Whether  the  sun  would  so  brightly  shine 

On  the  trees  in  their  splendor,  the  oak  and  the  pine, 

Had  the  soul  of  the  trees  and  the  smile  of  the  sun 

Their  highest  perfection  in  you  never  won. 

I'm  wondering,  I'm  wondering, 

Catching  the  fragrance  of  flowers  as  I  swing, 

Whether  they'd  bloom  so  bright  and  gay 

If  you  had  never  lightened  the  day, 

For  the  form  of  a  lily,  the  scent  of  a  rose, 

May  have  sprung  from  a  whisper  of  you — who  knows  ? 


THE  CHILD  IN  ME 

MARION  LUCAS 

There's  a  mist  on  the  hills, 
But  a  joy  in  my  heart ; 
A  sob  sound  in  the  rills, 
But  the  note  of  a  lark 
In  the  depth  of  the  gray 
Foggy  waste  all  around, 
That  comes  singing  so  gay 
To  my  heart,  where's  the  sound 
Of  the  laugh  of  a  child. 
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ABOVE  PARADISE 

MARJORIE   MONTAGUE 

Pliuk-k,  plink,  came  the  sound  of  thin  ice  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  few  skaters  up-stream.  Farther  down,  where 
there  was  a  wide  expanse  of  ice,  a  monotonous  scraping  and  the 
mingled  sounds  of  many  voices  floated  into  the  crisp  air.  Close 
at  hand,  however,  the  night  was  so  still  that  the  narrow  strait, 
hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  rising  ground,  seemed  almost 
isolated.  One  could  imagine  that  the  great  pine  trees,  stooping 
forward,  were  the  vanguards  of  a  forest  host,  which  stretched 
away  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  sombre  majesty  like  the  trackless 
northern  forests.  What  frightened  creatures  of  the  woods, 
what  forlorn  wanderers,  might  not  be  concealed  among  those 
crowded  tree-trunks  ?  A  light  flickered  up,  and  gleamed  bravely 
through  the  woods  from  a  distant  cottage,  as  if  a  hermit, 
conning  his  yellow-leaved  book,  had  realized  the  approach  of 
darkness  only  as  it  blotted  out  the  printing  on  his  well-loved 
pages.  From  the  other  bank  the  little  half-moon  peeped  down 
with  a  mischievous  half-smile,  casting  a  silhouette  of  two  stout 
tree-trunks  across  the  ice.  The  scraping  sound  of  skates  grew 
nearer,  and  two  figures  shot  into  the  moonlit  space,  all  energy 
and  laughter.  A  moment  later  they  had  passed  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  tree-trunks  and  were  gone  ;  no  suggestion  of 
human  presence  remained  except  the  hermit's  light.  Poor, 
misdirected  hermit  who  knew  only  his  books,  and  not  a  whit  of 
mimicing  moons  and  the  joy  of  youth  !  Yet  doubtless  our 
sympathy  is  wasted  on  the  old  sinner.  He  does  not  exist ;  who 
ever  heard  of  the  Hermit  of  Paradise  ? 
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HONORIA 

MARGARET  BENTON   CLARKE 

Honoria  was  an  Orcutt ;  for  generations  in  Hayden  town  and 
Hayden  county  the  Orcutt  name  had  stood  for  all  that  is  loyal, 
honorable  and  true.  For  four  generations  there  had  been  a  Dr. 
Orcutt  in  the  big  white  house  on  the  hill,  and  although  Hayden 
town  had  other  physicians,  there  was  only  one  who  was  lovingly 
called  "  The  Doctor."  Also  for  four  generations  there  had  been 
an  Honoria,  and  now  the  name  with  all  its  legacy  of  uprightness 
and  integrity  belonged  to  the  pretty  girl  of  seventeen  who  was 
bringing  with  her  all  the  family  hopes  and  ideals  to  Northamp- 
ton and  Smith  College. 

Honoria  was  almost  startlingly  direct  and  straight-forward. 
It  was  bred  in  the  blood  ;  and  she  remembered  as  though  it  were 
yesterday  the  only  time  her  father — the  Doctor,  had  risen  up  in 
blazing  wrath  and  punished  her,  the  dreadful  day  she  had  told 
the  falsehood  about  the  broken  vase. 

"  It's  not  that  you  disobeyed,  and  broke  the  vase,"  he  had 
said.  "Comparatively  speaking,  that  is  a  small  matter;  the 
vase  could  be  mended,  and  the  disobedience  forgiven,  but  that 
you,  Honoria  Orcutt,  could  lie  ! " 

It  made  Honoria  shiver  to  look  back  at  that  hour  in  the 
library. 

Now  she  was  at  Smith,  a  freshman,  full  of  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm and  joy  at  the  new  surroundings.  She  was  an  attijactive 
girl,  and  made  friends  rapidly.  She  had  a  pretty  way  of  using 
her  slender  hands  when  she  talked,  and'  her  eyes  would  grow 
big  and  dark.  The  girls  enjoyed  watching  her,  and  listening 
to  her. 
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There  were  a  group  of  juniors  in  the  house  who  found  the  new 
sister-freshman  vastly  entertaining  and  pleasing.  They  invited 
her  to  their  first  spread.  Honoria  arrived  a  little  late,  looking 
very  sweet  and  shy.  She  crossed  the  room  to  where  Betty  was 
deftly  manipulating  the  chafing  dish. 

"How  clever  you  are/''  she  said  admiringly. 

14  My  dear,  I  have  to  be,"  returned  Betty.  "  It's  me  trade.  I 
cook  in  the  summer  time  in  a  small  hotel." 

14  How  very,  very  capable  you  must  be  !"  exclaimed  Honoria. 

Betty  chuckled  and  addressed  herself  to  the  room. 

"Girls,  Honoria  didn't  know  I  was  earning  my  way  through 
college  by  cooking  summers  in  the  Jones ville  hotel." 

Everyone  laughed,  and  Claire  remarked  "Why,  everyone 
knows  that.  Betty's  terribly  plucky.  You  possibly  don't  know 
either  that  Dorothy  here  was  born  in  Alaska  ?  " 

Honoria's  big  dark  eyes  expressed  her  interest. 

"Really,  we'll  have  to  tell  Honoria  some  of  these  interesting 
and  important  facts,"  broke  in  Dorothy.  "  Pete's  father  is  a 
renowned  aviator,  and  is  always  breaking  records.  What's  he 
done  now,  Pete  ?  " 

Peter,  who  was  solemnly  buttering  toast,  replied  gravely, 
"  He  flew  straight  up  to  the  remarkable  distance  of  two  miles. 
He  has  a  new  machine,,  with  wings,  you  know,  that  flap,  and 
lights  in  front  like  eyes  and  things  that  stick  out  in  back  like 
bird's  legs,  so  it  looks  just  like  a  bird,  you  see,  when  it's  up  high 
enough." 

Everyone  shouted,  but  Honoria  said  seriously,  "You  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  know  all  this.  You  see  I've  lived  in  Hayden 
all  rny  life,  and  I've  never  met  many  people  who  have  had  inter- 
esting things  happen  to  them." 

"We'll  undertake  to  sophisticate  you,"  laughed  Betty  merrily  ; 
but  just  then  Elsie  called  to  Honoria  to  sit  by  her  on  the  win- 
dow seat,  and  the  conversation  broke  up  into  groups. 

"  Isn't  Peter  a  funny  nickname,"  said  Honoria  to  Claire,  who 
was  sitting  on  her  right. 

"Nickname!"  repeated  Claire.  "Dear  child,  it's  the  best 
name  she's  got.  You  see  she  was  expected  to  be  a  boy,  whom 
they'd  name  after  a  rich  old  uncle  who'd  then  leave  the  family 
his  fortune,  and  when  she  was  a  girl,  they  named  her  Peter  just 
the  same." 

"How  very  extraordinary  !  "  said  Honoria. 
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It  was  a  merry  evening,  and  a  happy  Honoria  went  to  bed  that 
night,  thinking  how  wonderfully  broadening  is  college. 

As  Elsie  passed  her  door  the  next  morning  with  Betty,  she 
called,  "  going  to  chapel  ?" 

"  Pm  afraid  I  just  can't,"  said  Honoria. 

"  My  dear  child  !"  cried  Betty.  "Don't  you  know  they  add 
up  the  absences  on  your  chapel  card  and  fine  you  fifty  cents 
apiece  ?    I  can't  afford  to  stay  away,  myself." 

"Why,  how  odd,"  began  Honoria,  and  Betty  called  back, 
"Seats  are  free,  you  see,  and  they  have  to  do  that  to  pay  the 
bills,  like  collections  in  church." 

"That  seems  reasonable,"  said  Honoria  to  herself  as  she 
smoothed  her  hair,  "but  still  it's  a  little  queer." 

That  night  Elsie  went  to  Honoria's  room  to  return  a  diction- 
ary, and  found  Honoria  writing  busily. 

"  Oh,  Elsie,  "  she  said,  enthusiastically,"  I  have  such  interest- 
ing things  to  tell  them  about  at  home.  I've  been  writing  abput 
Peter,  and  about  Betty  and  how  plucky  she  is  to  work  her  way 
through  college." 

"  Betty  work  her  way  through!"  cried  Elsie.  Then  she  be- 
gan to  laugh.  "My  dear,  she's  just  about  the  richest  girl  in 
college,  never  did  a  stroke  of  work  in  her  life." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Honoria. 

"  Why,  child,  they  were  just  joking  ! "  Elsie  went  into  peals 
of  laughter. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Honoria. 

"They  were  telling  yarns,  child  !  "  Elsie  collapsed  upon  the 
couch  in  helpless  mirth.  "  I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  gulli- 
ble ! " 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Honoria,  slowly,  "  that  it  wasn't  true — 
what  they  said  about  Betty,  and  about  Dorothy's  being  born  in 
Alaska  ?  " 

Elsie  nodded,  too  weak  for  utterance. 

"And  about  Peter's  name — and  her  father's  being  an  aviator?  " 

"All  stuff,"  gasped  Elsie.  "Her  name  's  Helen,  and  her  father 
is  a  Greek  professor  ! " 

"Then,"  said  Honoria,  with  her  slender  fingers  tight-clasped 
and  her  eyes  big  and  black,  "they  lied." 

Elsie  sobered  instantly,  and  stared  at  her. 

"That's  not  a  pretty  word,  Honoria,"  she  said. 

"  It's  not  a  pretty  thing,"  said  Honoria. 
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Elsie  stood  up  and  crossed  the  room  to  where  Hoi 
straight  and  tense  in  her  chair. 

"  Don't  look  like  that,  dear,"  she  said.     "Yon  mustn't  mind 

other  freshmen  are  taken  in,  too.  They  didn't  mean  to  hurt  yon 
—yon  mustn't  care." 

Honoria  looked  at  her  Btrangely. 

"Do  you  think  I  care  that  I  believed  ?"  she  said,  and  Elsie 
didn't  like  her  voice.     "  They  lied." 

Elsie  went  to  the  door. 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  talk  that  way,  Honoria,"  she  said, 
"You'll  look  at  it  differently  to-morrow,  you'd  better  go  to  bed 
now." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Honoria  went  blindly  to  the 
window  and  stared  unseeing  at  the  dark  campus  with  its  lighted 
window-eyes.  Her  slim  fingers  were  clenched,  and  her  father 
would  have  understood  the  expression  on  her  little  white  face. 

Meanwhile,  Elsie,  going  slowly  up  the  hall,  wondered  to  her- 
self, "Now  what  I  want  to  know  is, — is  Honoria  a  prig  ?" 


THE  PASSING  OF  MID- YEARS 

MARY   L.    RICE 

Mid-years  are  past ! 
With  laugh  and  shout 
And  giddy  hurryings  about 
We  banish  care, 
Our  faces  wear 
A  sunny  cast, 
Mid-years  are  past ! 

Mid-years  are  past ! 
Have  we  been  rash  ? 
Have  we  rejoiced  with  too  much  dash? 
Have  we  in  heat 
Been  indiscreet? 
We  are  harrassed. 
Are  mid-years  passed  ? 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SMITH 
FRESHMAN 

FRANCES   EDMONSON 

September  22. — My  first  chapel !  Can't  describe  it,  except 
that  in  all  those  lines  and  lines  of  faces  I  felt  absolutely  alone. 
Everybody  else  seemed  to  know  all  the  service,  even  the  chant, 
but  how  could  I,  "who's  been  fetched  up  a  Baptist,"  read  that 
off  at  sight  ?  One  minute  delicious  little  thrills  made  me  feel 
all  warm  and  rosy  inside  ;  it  was  grand  to  know  I  am  really  at 
college  at  last,  and  it  is  my  chapel,  and  the  next  minute  I  felt 
so  crude,  as  if  I  should  draw  in  my  square  edges  to  keep  from 
spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  Really,  I'm  not  homesick, 
but  it  does  seem  more  sensible  for  girls  not  to  go  so  far  from 
home  to  such  big  colleges.  No  one  seems  to  want  you  and  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  imposing  on  every  person  you  meet. 

September  29. — Perpetual  motion  discovered  in  Northampton  ! 
Raining  all  day  and  no  evidence  of  its  ever  stopping.  Every- 
one appeared  in  rubber  coats.  Wouldn't  the  girls  back  home 
be  stunned  to  know  those  sporty  Eastern  Smith  girls  wore  such 
things  ?  But  they  are  great !  Edith  lent  me  hers  and  the  little 
cap.  No  one  could  possibly  have  told  I'm  a  Freshman.  1  felt 
so  sort  of  important  again,  and  lots  of  those  people  in  the 
dripping,  passing  crowds  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  Junior  or 
Senior. 

October  7. — Eighteen  years  young  to-day  !  When  the  air- 
splitting  rising-bell  tumbled  the  elusive,  fascinating  dreams 
about  my  ears,  my  first  real  thought  was  that  it  was  my  birth- 
day and  it  seemed  far  worse  than  even  eighteen  years  old.  It 
gave  me  a  dreadfully  new,  unsubstantial  feeling  not  to  be  get- 
ting dressed  with  disconcerting  haste  and  hurrying  down  to  my 
old  place  in  the  home  dining-room,  prepared  to  appear  perfectly 
natural,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  unusual  stir  and  pleased, 
impatient  smiles,  nor  to  notice  my  chair  and  my  plate,  where 
many  little  white  bundles,  tied  up  with  white  ribbon,  always 
waited.  Everyone  always  sang  out  "Many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,"  and  Father  would  lay  his  hand   tenderly  on  my 
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shoulder,  and   say,    in   liis  sweet,  dignified  way,    "Well,   I'm 
afraid  well  have  a  real  young  lady  among  as  before  long." 

Breakfast  where  the  ooooa  reposed  on  the  radiator-  and  people 
i  to  the  table  by  ones  or  twos,  and  left  in  a  hurry,  didn't 
strike  me  in  any  way  as  a  fitting  substitute.  But  to-night! 
The  girls  were  heavenly  !  A  real  midnight  spread,  with  the 
couch-cover  fastened  securely  over  the  postage-stamp  window 
of  Edith's  "  fourth-floor-back  \"  Divinity,  stuffed  olives,  Welch 
rarebit,  ice  cream  and  fudge  cake  !  Why,  it  breathes  college 
life  even  to  write  it  now.  Grace  King  and  Blanche  heard  the 
plans  and  I  saw  them  smile  patronizingly  and  heard  Grace 
remark,  "Never  mind,  let  them  do  it.  They'll  get  over  such 
childishness  before  they're  much  older."  I  wonder  what  she 
meant  ?  I'm  sure  college  girls  always  have  midnight  feasts. 
Don't  they  in  books  ? 

Neveniber  20. — An  official  notice  about  Math.  Oh  !  I've 
never  felt  so  disgraced  and  miserable.  After  all  our  radiant 
plans  for  college,  to  have  to  tell  them  this  at  home  !  If  I  flunk 
or  get  a  low  grade,  they'll  send  a  notice  back  to  High  School. 
The  girls  will  be  surprised  and  wonder  what  is  the  matter,  and 
I  can  see  John  Sherrill  draw  himself  up  in  the  crowd  and  say 
importantly,  "  Math  !  and  our  old  friend  Mabel.  Huh  !  I 
reckon  she'll  be  landing  back  home  with  broken  arches  or  some 
other  new-fangled  college  disease  soon." 

It's  always  seemed  a  cold,  censorious  place,  that  Math  room, 
but  now  !  Nothing  can  describe  my  exquisite  agony.  Pm  con- 
gealed. The  examples  mean  nothing  to  me.  "The  heights  of 
two  equivalent  right  cylinders  in  the  ratio  4:9.  If  the  diame- 
ter of  the  first  is  six  feet,  what  is  the  diameter  of  the  other  ?" 
It  reminds  me  of  fat,  jolly  Uncle  Jack's  riddles  to  us  when  we 
were  children.  "A  little  boy  named  Ted  and  his  sister  were  in 
the  yard  playing  circus  with  the  dog.  Their  mamma  went 
down-town  to  buy  Christmas  presents  and  brought  them  home 
a  bag  of  candy.  What  was  the  little  girl's  name  ?"  That  has 
just  as  much  sense  to  me.  It's  pitiful  to  have  nothing  developed 
about  one  but  the  sense  of  humor. 

January  7. — Holidays  over  and  Northampton  again.  How 
much  nicer  this  time.  Everyone  seems  so  glad  to  be  here,  to 
see  everybody  else,  and  the  cunning  little  station  again.  Have 
just  fixed  up  the  new  pictures  and  books,  a  proof  that  if 
information  is  sent  carefully,  even  though  apparently  casually, 
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Santa  Claus  will  not  desert  one  because  she  has  grown  aged 
with  the  trials  of  Freshman  Math.  It's  funny,  but  I'd  become 
ashamed  of  the  "  divinely  tall "  Harrison  Fisher  maidens,  and 
the  etherial  tube-rosy  lavender  line  of  Myrtle  Reed,  so  here's  to 
the  new,  imposing  row  of  Kipling,  and  the  rich,  harmonious 
Maxfield  Parrish  pictures.  Dot  was  insulting — said  I  was  on 
the  right  track,  would  soon  come  among  them  in  straight, 
plain,  black  suits,  and  always  be  discovered  in  deep  meditation, 
clasping  tightly  to  my  bosom  a  copy  of  Browning,  from  which 
I  could  only  be  aroused  occasionally  to  bestow  a  tolerant  smirk 
on  my  unfortunate  family. 

February  22.— Rally  Day  !  Think  of  never  having  any  mean- 
ing of  February  22  before  but  Washington's  birthday,  and 
think  of  the  Smith  Rally  Days  I  have  missed  !  I'm  so  glad  I 
came  to  Smith  instead  of  any  other  college.  First,  chapel  was 
very  nice,  but  it  soon  faded  into  a  mere  necessary  introduction 
to  the  really  big  frolics  of  the  day,  something  like  grace  before 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Half  an  hour's  wait  outside  the  gym 
before  the  suddenly  acquired  policemen  would  allow  us  to  burst 
in,  didn't  appeal  to  me,  but  the  long  lines  of  girls,  each  adorned 
with  bristling  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  and  long  sashes  in 
vivid,  challenging  class  colors,  waited  expectantly  and  calmly 
indifferent  to  the  rain,  while  little  streams  of  bright  color 
trickled  becomingly  over  their  faces. 

I'm  going  to  remember  my  luck  in  drawing,  next  Thanks- 
giving, as  something  for  me  to  be  thankful  for.  Number  eight, 
and  a  place  to  sit  in  the  front  row  where  I  could  swing  my  feet ! 
This  for  me,  "a  Freshman,  and  not  married,"  as  Uncle  Jack 
would  say.  The  Sophomores  won  the  game  30-2,  but  they  say 
that  isn't  really  bad.  They  always  win.  Afterwards,  regular 
Pandemonium  broke  forth  and  the  Faculty  fled  in  apparent 
consternation.  The  Odds  and  Evens  suddenly  appeared  in 
separate  circles,  surrounding  their  teams.  Everyone  was  shout- 
ing, running  madly  around  dragging  a  victim  selected  to  honor, 
or  pulling  her  in  a  little  cart  which  broke  down  every  few 
minutes.  Really,  I  wish  the  United  States  had  a  whole  Chinese 
family  tree  of  ancesters  instead  of  one  lone  Father. 

June  15. — My  last  Freshman  chapel  and  I'm  sorry  in  a  way. 
It's  been  such  a  happy  year,  if  I  do  feel  as  if  I'd  been  taking 
successive  Dr.  Jekyll-tablets  all  year.  I  say  Dr.  Jekyll,  and 
not  Mr.  Hyde-tablets,  because  I  know  these  changes  that  have 
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been  going  on  bo  fast  that  I  could  hardly  keep  ap  with  myself 

have  all  been  in  the  "right  direction,"  as  old  Deacon  P< 
would  say,  broadening  and  deepening  me,  showing  me  glimpses 
of  all  the  wealth  of  beautiful  and  wonderful  things  in  the 
world.  I  do  aj) prove  of  such  big  colleges  even  so  far  from 
home,  after  all,  and  oh  !  how  grandly  I'll  treat  those  Freshmen 
next  year  ! 

All  the  many  things,  big  and  little,  of  the  year  came  trooping 
back  to  me  as  we  sang  one  of  the  familiar  chants  and  I  stood  in 
the  front  of  the  Freshman  gallery  and  watched  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  girls.  The  "bat"  in  the  cool,  dear,  New  England 
spring  came  before  me  again,  the  fresh  green  ferns  and  delicate- 
scented  arbutus,  the  groups  of  girls  in  light  sailor  suits  and 
bedecked  batting  hats  around  the  fire  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
delicious  odor  of  coffee  and  sizzling  bacon.  Then  the  writtens, 
the  ten  o'clock  rule  and  the  overpowering  finals  came  too,  but 
with  a  different  feeling  now,  for  the  resentment  somehow  was 
gone.  As  I  gazed  at  the  very  different  yet  almost  equally 
formidable  members  of  the  Faculty,  whom  I  had  felt  all  year 
had  considered  it  a  personal  imposition  that  we  came  here  at 
all,  and  took  the  greatest  delight  when  one,  conquered  and 
hopeless,  went  home,  I  suddenly  seemed  to  understand  all  our 
relations  in  the  true  light.  The  crisis  came  when,  looking 
along  their  lines,  I  saw  my  Math  instructor,  and  as  I  looked  at 
her  I  felt  a  funny  little  conflict  going  on  inside,  and  with  a 
shocking  little  ripple  that  made  lots  of  girls  turn  and  stare  at 
me,  all  of  a  sudden  I  forgave  her  for  that  horrid  low-grade  with 
which  she  had  made  my  life  miserable,  and  then  I  felt  all  con- 
tented and  happy  to  be  an  undergraduate  at  Smith. 


COLLEGE    NOTES 


On  January  11,  in  Chemistry  Hall,  a 
Lecture  by  lecture  was  given  by  Miss  Van  Deman, 

Miss  Van  Deman  research  associate  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute at  Washington.  Miss  Van  Deman 
is  resident  at  Rome,  and  her  lecture— "  The  Greater  Rome/' — 
dealt  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Roman  colonies. 
Her  description  of  Sicily  was  enlivened  by  racy  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  her  own  experiences  there.  The  lecture  was  illu- 
strated by  some  very  fine  stereopticon  views,  some  of  which 
have  never  before  been  shown  in  this  country. 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 

On  the  evening  of  January  13,  in  the 
Lecture  by  Auditorium,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 

Dr.  Friedlander  ing  a  lecture  on*' German  Folk  Songs," 
by  Dr.  Max  Friedlander  of  the  Uuiversity 
of  Berlin,  this  year  exchange  professor  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Fried- 
lander showed  by  the  lecture,  and  by  the  songs  which  he  sang 
as  illustrations,  the  various  stages  through  which  the  German 
folk  song  has  passed. 

He  began  by  defining  the  "  folk  songs,"  and  telling  how  they 
differ  from  our  so-called  "  rag-time."  Various  examples  of 
songs  with  refrains  were  discussed,  as  well  as  the  evolution  and 
history  of  single  melodies.  The  one  chosen  as  typical  had  been 
used  by  many  different  composers  and  displayed  manifold 
changes  in  its  several  versions. 

Dr.  Friedlander  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Victor  Ernst  Wolff,  who 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  songs  by  his  skillful  ren- 
dering of  the  piano  accompaniments. 

S.  F.  1912. 
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Daring  the  mont  b  of  January  I ' 
Professor  Dewey's    fessor  Dewey  of  Columbia,  delivered  a 

Lectu::  if  six  L  lege. 

The  general  Bubjeot  v.  hies  and 

th"  Psychology  o(  the  Self."     In  the  first  lecture  Prof* 

y,  discussed  the  "Formation  of  the  Moral  Self,"  in  the 
next  u Individualism,"  followed  by  ''Egoism  and  Altruism." 
Tin4  next  week  he  took  up  the  "  Distinction  between  the  Physi- 
cal Self  and  the  Meal  Self,"  then  the  "Relation  of  the  Individual 
to  the  Social  Customs  and  Institutions,"  which  led  to  the  final 
lecture  on  "Self-Realization." 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  course,  the  Song  Recital 

Concert  by  Mme.  Gadski,  was  given  in  the  Auditorium, 
January  18.  All  who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Mme.  Gadski,  when  she  was  here  two  years  ago,  looked  for- 
ward to  this  recital  with  great  eagerness,  and  they  were  not 
disappointed.  Her  extreme  graciousness  made  itself  felt  as 
soon  as  she  appeared  for  the  first  number,  and  it  hardly  needed 
her  charming  interpretation  of  Schumann's  "  Widmung  "  to  win 
the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

The  program,  although  doubtless  selected  for  a  college  audi- 
ence, was  very  inclusive  containing  both  classical  and  modern 
songs  as  well  as  selections  from  the  operas.  In  the  first  group 
Schubert's  songs,  "Hark,  Hark  the  Lark,"  and  "Who  is  Sylvia," 
met  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  At  the  end  of  the  classical 
numbers,  Mme.  Gadski  gave  as  an  encore  "  Der  Erlkonig.' 
Her  voice  is  especially  well  suited  to  dramatic  work  of  this 
kind  and  her  interpretation  was  very  effective. 

In  the  group  of  modern  songs,  one  felt  the  true  spirit  of 
childhood  when  she  sang  "A  Pocket  Handkerchief  to  Hem," 
by  Sidney  Homer. 

However,  the  full  power  of  her  voice  and  her  work  as  an 
artist  was  not  felt  until  she  sang  the  selections  from  Wagner's 
Operas,  the  "Air  of  Elizabeth,"  from  "Tannhauser,"  the  "Liebes- 
tod,"  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  and  as  a  final  encore  the 
"  Battle  Cry  of  Briinnhilde"  from  "  Die  Walkure." 

Among  the  modern  songs  given  by  Mme.  Gadski,  were  two, 
"Unmindful  of  the  Roses,"  and  "Bird  Raptures,"  which  were 
the  compositions  of  her  accompanist,  Mr.  Edwin  Schneider. 

M.  D.  K.  1911. 
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After  much  discussion  and  deliberation  the 
The  Weekly    existence  of  a  weekly  publication  at  the  col- 
lege is  assured.      It  was  sanctioned  by  the 
faculty  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  and  will  appear  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  work  of  organization  can  be  completed. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 

"  Binary  Star  Systems,"  or  "  Double  Stars," 
Dr.  Aitkin's    was  the  subject  of  a  valuable  and  interesting 
Lecture        stereopticon  lecture  given  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Aitkin 
of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Wednesday  evening, 
February  1,  in  Chemistry  Hall.      Dr.  Aitkin  prefaced  his  ad- 
dress by  views  of  the  Observatory  and  its  locality.      We  were 
made  familiar  with  the  Observatory  apparatus  and  facilities, 
the  use  and  description  of  several  instruments  being  given  in 
detail.      The  subject  itself  was  then  developed,  including  an 
explanation  of  binary  systems,  an  account  of  work  previously 
done  by  astronomers  in  this  line,  and  information  as  to  what 
Mr.  Aitkin  had  himself  accomplished  by  his  constant  and  untir- 
ing efforts  in  this  field  of  investigation.     By  using  statistics  and 
comparative  tables  based  on  them,  Mr.  Aitkin  elucidated  many 
apparent  difficulties  and  gave  us  much  food  for  thought. 

E.  B.  R.  1912, 

The  presentation  of  their  own  transla- 
The  Latin  Play    tion  of  "  Plautus  Rudens"  by  the  class  in 
Roman  Comedy,  on  the  night  of  February 
4,  marked  an  innovation  in  college  dramatics. 

This  play  was  a  one-act  comedy  with  Grecian  setting  and 
costumes.  The  parts  were  remarkably  well  taken  and  the 
comedy  of  speech  and  action  successfully  brought  out.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Marguerite  Haeske  who,  as 
Trachalio,  created  many  of  the  comic  situations.  The  charac- 
ters of  Daemones  and  Plesidypus,  taken  by  Christine  Babcock 
and  Grace  Martin,  were  well-sustained,  and  Orpha  Gerrans  and 
Clara  Murphy,  as  Palaestra  and  Ampelisca,  received  much 
applause.  The  song  of  the  fishermen  with  music  for  the  flute- 
players,  arranged  by  Professor  Sleeper,  was  a  most  effective 

feature. 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 
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On  December  25  President  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
Faculty  Notes  ton  left  Northampton  for  a  ten  days1  trip 
among  the  alumine  clubs.  On  Monday, 
mber  26,  occurred  the  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Club. 
Here  President  Rush  Rhees  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
President  Seelye  and  President  Burton  addressed  the  Club. 
The  next  day,  Tuesday,  December  27,  was  spent  with  the  Cleve- 
land Club.  President  Burton  addressed  the  Club  at  a  noon 
luncheon  and  spoke  to  a  large  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Adolph  Schneider  on  the  subject,  "The  Educated  Person." 
The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  Chicago.  On  the  evening  of 
December  28  Miss  Haire,  Smith  '83,  of  the  University  School 
for  Girls  tendered  a  very  large  reception  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Burton,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  occurred  the  meeting  of  the 
Smith  College  Club.  Friday,  December  30,  was  a  very  full  day 
at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  President  Burton  addressed  the 
Smith  College  Club  at  noon  at  St.  Paul,  the  American  Collegiate 
Alumnae  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Paul  and  delivered  an  address 
in  the  evening  before  the  College  Woman's  Club  of  Minne- 
apolis. On  Monday,  January  2,  occurred  the  luncheon  of  the 
Smith  College  Club  of  St.  Louis.  President  Burton  was  due 
there  at  7.30  in  the  morning,  but  on  account  of  a  freight  wreck 
the  train  was  much  delayed,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  St.  Louis 
in  time  for  the  luncheon,  but  spoke  to  the  Club  late  in  the  after- 
noon. On  Tuesday  evening,  January  3,  President  Burton  spoke 
at  tbe  First  Congregational  Church  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  upon 
"  Education  and  Responsibility,"  which  was  preceded  by  a  short 
but  very  profitable  meeting  with  the  alumna?  of  the  city.  At 
every  point  there  were  very  large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings. 
On  January  26,  President  Burton  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Philadelphia  Smith  College  Club  ;  on  January  30,  he  gave 
two  lectures,  one  before  the  Smith  College  Club  of  Lowell,  the 
other  before  the  Middlesex  Woman's  Club  of  the  same  city. 
President  Burton  has  an  article  entitled  "The  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  Our  Youth,"  published  in  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches. 

In  the  new  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  there  is  an  article  on 
"Jonathan  Edwards/'  by  Professor  Gardiner  of  the  Philosophy 
Department.  Professor  Gardiner  also  has  an  article  on  the 
"  Theory  of  Pleasure"  in  a  volume  of  Essays  on  Modern  The- 
ology and  Related  Subjects  (Scribners),  published  in  honor  of 
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Professor  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
Professor  Gardiner  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association,  held  at  Princeton,  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  1910.  He  also  attended  the  dinner  given  in  New 
York  on  January  21  by  the  Editor  to  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian contributors  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.  On  Novem- 
ber 29,  1910,  he  was  present  as  the  delegate  of  the  college  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  Professor  Pierce  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  at 
Minneapolis,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  that 
Association,  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Miss  Adams  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  University  and  College  Teachers  of  Education,  held 
in  Boston,  November  26,  1910,  and  delivered  a  paper  on  the 
"Utilization  of  the  Students'  Own  Secondary  School  Experi- 
ences in  College  Courses  in  Secondary  Education." 

In  the  Biblical  World  for  December,  1910,  Professor  Wood 
has  an  article  on  the  "Religious  Values  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  in  the  Early  Church."  During  the  Christmas  vacation 
Professor  Wood  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  at  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 

On  December  27-30,  1910,  Professor  Hazen  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Indianapolis, 
and  delivered  a  paper  on  "  Tacqueville  and  the  Republic  of 
1848."  At  the  same  meeting  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  the  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  prize. 

Professor  Emerick  has  had  two  articles  published  recently  : 
one  in  the  December,  1910,  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  entitled  "A  Neglected  Factor  in  Race  Suicide";  the 
other  in  the  January  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
entitled,  "  Is  the  Diminishing  Birth-rate  Volitional  ?" 

On  January  25,  Miss  Cobb  of  the  Mathematics  Department 
delivered  a  "travel  talk"  before  the  Current  Events  Club  of 
North  Amherst,  entitled,  "What  They  Sometimes  Think  of  Us." 

Miss  Lay  ton  of  the  German  Department  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  held  in  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 28-30. 


EDITORIAL 


Next  to  the  weather,  there  is  perhaps,  no  one 
A  Fine  Art  thing  which  binds  the  civilized  world  together 
as  firmly  as  its  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  do  washing  and  ironing.  Whether  we  live  in  metropolis, 
suburb  or  truly  rural  district,  whether  we  send  our  clothes  to 
the  Excelsior  Laundry  or  entrust  them  to  the  tender  ministra- 
tions of  a  "  wash-lady,"  Blue  Monday  is  Blue  Monday  just  the 
same.  With  what  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  we 
prayerfully  consign  our  garments  to  the  tub  and  anxiously 
await  their  return  !  Will  the  laundryman  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  chemicals  to  elbow  grease  as  cleaning  agents, 
since  the  latter  removes  dirt,  but  the  former  removes  portions  of 
the  garment  as  well  ?  Will  the  "wash-lady"  conduct  original 
research  work  to  discover  the  burning-point  of  white  linen  ?  We 
never  know  until  the  washing  comes  home  each  week,  for  in 
gambling  possibilities,  the  laundry  rivals  Monte  Carlo.  If  for- 
tune favors,  we  smile  until  the  following  Monday  ;  if  not,  we 
say  unpleasant  things  about  the  person  who  injures  our  property. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  do  we  seek  to  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  washing  problem,  and  by  so  doing,  take  the  first  step  towards 
its  solution. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  those  who  earn  their  living  by 
washing  show  little  respect  for  the  articles  committed  to  their 
care.  Apparently  they  do  not  discriminate  between  bath  towels 
and  Irish  lace  collars  for,  judging  by  the  results,  they  must  ac- 
cord the  same  treatment  to  both.  There  seems  to  be  no  desire 
upon  their  part  to  do  each  thing  well,  no  pride  in  good  handi- 
work, and  no  joy  in  the  doing.  The  work  is  mechanical  and 
uuinteresting  to  the  doers,  and  unsatisfactory  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  done. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  attitude  to- 
ward laundry  work.  Like  cooking,  it  stands  among  the  least 
honored  and  most  necessary  occupations  in  the  world,  but  un- 
like cooking,  no  Delmonicos  have  arisen  to  make  manifest  its 
significance  and  possibilities.  The  popular  contempt  for  manual 
labor,  and  manual  laborers  has  naturally  affected  both ;  the  be- 
lief that  anybody  can  wash  anything  has  led  to  the  washing  of 
anything  anyway.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  washer- 
woman will  regard  her  work  as  a  fine  art  when  everyone  else 
looks  upon  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  effects  of  good  washing  and  iron- 
ing and  a  respect  for  the  skill  which  produces  them. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  things  clean  and  white,  as  those  who 
have  experimented  in  this  direction  will  testify,  unless  they 
alas  !  have  descended  to  the  unworthy  and  inartistic  use  of 
chemical  bleaches.  It  takes  a  trained  worker  to  know  which 
articles  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  board  with  impunity,  and 
which  may  not,  to  decide  how  and  what  to  wring,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  same  without  eliminating  the  buttons.  Nothing  short 
of  an  artistic  soul  can  determine  the  proper  quality  of  starch 
and  blueing,  for  such  knowledge  cannot  be  taught — witness  the 
old  darky's  recipe  for  starch,  "Well,  honey,  ef  de  lumps  is  large 
yo'  puts  in  one;  ef  dey's  small,  yo'  puts  in  two."  As  for  iron- 
ing !  It  is  the  most  delicate,  most  subtle  operation  one  can 
conceive  of,  for  all  that  its  implements  are  a  clumsy  board  and 
heavy  metal  contrivance.  To  watch  the  transformation  of  a 
stiff  and  wrinkled,  or  damp  and  sticky  wad  of  cloth  into  a 
dainty,  fluffy  waist  is  to  awake  to  an  admiration  approaching 
awe  for  the  artist  who  has  wrought  the  miracle.  A  really  well 
laundered  dress  is  a  work  of  art,  and  the  hand  that  performed 
it  is  the  hand  of  a  genius. 

If  these  opinions  appear  fantastic,  investigate  the  matter  for 
yourself,  and  when  your  appreciation  arises,  let  it  show  itself. 
Express  your  esteem  widely  ;  let  Public  Opinion  voice  the  new 
attitude,  and  mark  the  beneficial  results.  Perhaps,  in  time, 
even  the  college  laundry  will  feel  its  effects  and  demonstrate 
the  truth  that  washing  and  ironing  are  a  Fine  Art.  "  'Twere  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


"Eternity,  indeed,  for  anything  except  for  the  ultimate  atoms 
is  a  vain  imagination." 

— From  Roger's  Treatment  of  the  Philosophy  of  Epicurus. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  great  many  years  ago,  (we  were  very 
young),  we  knew  two  people  who  used  to  discuss  the  ultimate 
atom.  The  discussion  usually  took  place  while  the  aforemen- 
tioned persons  were  washing  the  dishes.  Along  about  drying 
time  when  the  atom  was  beginning  to  look  ultimate,  culinary 
proceedings  used  to  hitch.  The  dish  towels  either  became  limp 
or  eloquent — as  for  the  dishes,  they  dried  by  faith  and  a  kind  of 
natural  process  of  evaporation. 

We  regarded  the  situation  from  our  post  in  the  back  pantry 
with  mingled  awe  and  pity.  Poor  grown-ups,  when  there  was 
all  the  world  to  talk  about,  fairies,  and  the  new  kittens,  and  the 
new  little  girl  next  door.     Had  they  no  hearts  for  Romance  ? 

But  that  was  many  years  ago.  Since  then  we  have  encoun- 
tered the  atom  on  our  own  account  under  the  shadow  of  an 
approaching  English  D,  and  found  it — dull  and  stupid  ?  Not  at 
all,  but  packed  full  of  Romance  !  For  real  exciting  reading  we 
recommend  some  books  on  Modern  Science. 

"We  believe— we  must  believe,  in  this  day,"  says  R.  K.  Dun- 
can, in  a  book  entitled  the  "  New  Knowledge  "—that  everything 
in  God's  universe  of  world  and  stars  is  made  of  atoms,  in  quanti- 
ties X,  Y  or  Z  respectively.  Men  and  women,  mice  and  ele- 
phants, the  red  belts  of  Jupiter  and  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  one 
and  all,  but  ever  varying,  ever  shifting  swarms  of  atoms. 
******  Here,  for  example,  is  a  swarm  of  atoms, 
vibrating,  scintillant,  martial — they  call  it  a  soldier, — and  anon, 
some  thousands  of  miles  away  upon  the  South  African  veldt, 
that  swarm  dissolves, — dissolves,  forsooth,  because  of  another 
little  swarm, — they  call   it  lead."     The  two  most  interesting 
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things  about  this  little  atom,  besides  the  fact  of  its  existence  at 
all,  is  first,  how  the  scientist  ever  ferreted  it  out,  hidden  so  se- 
curely away  in  that  bulky  mass  we  call  the  elephant,  or  scam- 
pering about  in  the  etherealized  gases  we  call  the  red  belts  of 
Jupiter,  and  secondly,  to  what  further  wonders  it  in  turn  is 
going  to  lead  us.  As  for  the  atom  itself,  once  the  smallest  of 
particles,  like  the  fashions,  it  has  changed.  For  some  time  dis- 
satisfied scientists  tried  to  crack  it  open  like  a  nut.  when  behold 
one  day,  it  actually  cracked,  and  out  popped  an  electron  ! 

Of  course  there  wa3  trouble  right  away.  There  always  is 
when  something  new  appears  upon  the  scene.  The  advance 
guards  of  science  had  to  meet  challenges  at  every  step. 

One  rather  expects  to  find  this  state  of  affairs  in  politics,  where 
every  man  is  against  his  neighbor,  and  where  everyone  is 
having  a  really  splendid  time,  but  one  may  expect  the  men  of 
science  to  be  at  once  sober  and  unanimous.  Not  so  at  all.  The 
pioneers  have  to  fight  gloriously  for  their  new  territory,  and 
even  cover  certain  territory  they  have  left  behind,  there  is  as 
much  dispute  as  there  is  over  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt,  did  or  did 
not  slander  Mr.  ,  or  whether  Judge  X,  is  not  the  gentle- 
man that  his  statements  proclaim  him  to  be. 

Hence  we,  who  once  held  the  ultimate  atom  in  scorn  and 
contempt,  have  succumbed  to  its  glamour,  recognizing  its  in- 
finitesimal nature  as  one  of  the  chief  battle  grounds  for  men  of 
imagination. 

Our  only  excuse  for  the  presence  here  of  such  remarks  is  that 
of  course  science  is  gaining  a  literature  of  its  own. 

Many  of  us  are  prone  to  sit  down  when  bored,  and  imbibe  a 
little  fiction  to  wake  us  up.  It  seldom  occurs  to  any  one  that  a 
discourse  upon  the  constitution  of  matter  might  have  a  similar 
effect,  (and  some  don't,  we  admit  the  entertainment  involves 
discretion),  but  the  fact  remains  that  science  at  times  makes  one 
feel  queerer  than  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Mr.  Ward  in  a  volume  entitled  "Naturalism  and  Agnosti- 
cism n  (which  we  don't  recommend  throughout  for  light  reading, 
by  the  way),  says  in  derision  that  the  student's  encounter  with 
the  modern  atom  is  much  like  Alice's  adventures  with  the  Ches- 
hire Cat.  The  Cheshire  Cat,  you  remember,  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, "vanished  quite  slowly,  beginning  with  the  tail  and  end- 
ing with  the  grin,  which  remained  sometime  after  the  rest  of  it 
had  gone.    'Well !    I've  often  seen  a  cat  without  a  grin,'  thought 
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Alice/  bul  a  jrrin  without  a  oat  !    It's  the  most  curious  thing  1 
ever  saw  In  all  my  life  !  " 

The  introduction  of  the  passage  is  due  to  a  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Ward  and  Modern  Science,  which  we  will  have  to  spare 
here.     We  quote  it  merely  to  reveal  possibilities. 

We  dreamed  last  night  that  the  transmutation  of  metals  had 
I  accomplished,  that  silver  had  been  turned  to  gold,  and  that 
the  one  individual,  fundamental,  "ultimate  atom  "  had  at  last 
been  captured.  It  was  not  till  after  some  little  meditation  that 
we  became  convinced  this  morning  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
This  has  not  been  the  only  night  when  the  atom  has  invaded 
the  territory  of  our  dreams— thus,  take  warning  !  If  you  want 
to  be  amused,  entertained,  thrilled,  read  Modern  Science,  but 
unless  you  can  stand  an  imaginative  tonic  don't  dose  with  the 
ultimate  atom.     It's  much  too  stimulating  ! 

WEEKDAY  AND  SABBATH 

I  spied  her  on  a  weekday  syne, 

My  bonnie  blooming  Bess, 
As  marketing  the  morn  she  gang 

In  auldish  hamespun  dress. 
Spake  I,  "  My  sweet,  I'll  hie  for  thee 

Thy  basket  to  the  toon." 
An'  she,  "  My  laird,  ye"re  muckle  gude," 

An'  cast  her  een  adoon. 
Oh,  the  southwind  warms  the  Loicland  bens  wV  lingering  caress, 
But  cannier  still  the  bearing  a  my  bonnie  blooming  Bess. 

It  fell  a  Sabbath  ainst  I  met 

The  haught  Elizabeth, 
In  braw  new  cantie  goon  rigged  oot 

O'  silk  as  stiff  as  death. 
Quoth  I,  "Fair  lady,  micht  I  help 

Ye  f rae  the  dour  mirk  ? " 
She,  staring  wi'  onblinking  een, 

Gaed  on'ard  to  the  kirk. 
Oh,  the  northwind  blights  the  Hielands  wi?  its  braw  and  withering  breath, 
But  bleaker  still  the  bearing  o'  the  haught  Elizabeth. 

Oliver  Wolcott  Toll,  in  the 
Williiams  Literary  Monthly  for  January. 
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LETTER  FROM  MISS  LEAVENS 

Tungchon,  Peking,  China,  January  9,  1911. 
Dear  Smith  Girls  : 

Your  Missionary  started  out  this  fall  with  the  very  best  intentions  to  work 
hard  and  write  often.  The  intentions  carried  her  through  her  first  year 
language  examination  and  were  about  to  produce  a  letter  to  you,  when  a  new 
course  appeared  upon  her  schedule  which  demanded  her  entire  attention  for 
two  months,  to  wit,  typhoid  fever,  and  she  is  only  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
the  many  things  so  long  left  undone. 

Never  having  had  the  fever  before,  I  cannot  answer  the  question  some  of 
you  will  be  sure  to  ask,  "  Is  it  just  the  same  in  China  as  in  America?  "  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  however,  that  no  one  could  have  been  more  comforta- 
bly fixed  or  have  had  better  care  than  I  did.  With  the  Holyoke  Missionary 
giving  up  all  her  work  to  act  as  nurse,  and  others  ready  to  help,  I  felt  like 
a  most  privileged  person. 

I  have  begun  to  study  again  and  hope  in  another  month  to  put  full  time  on 
the  language.  My  hopes  of  being  of  any  use  in  the  school  next  term  are 
dashed,  but  yesterday  I  went  back  to  Sunday  School  again.  In  the  fall  they 
gave  me  the  infant  class,  or  rather  appointed  me  chaperone  to  one  of  the 
school  girls  who  was  to  do  the  talking.  My  duties  were  to  impart  a  few  ideas 
to  her  before  hand,  draw  a  picture,  illustrating  the  lesson  on  the  blackboard, 
and  keep  order.  We  started  out  with  twenty  awe-struck  infants,  who  sat  up 
with  their  company  manners  on,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  curious 
arrangement  of  two  teachers,  the  one  so  fluent  in  speech,  the  other  so  silent. 
They  had  gotten  used  to  it  when  the  silent  teacher  disappeared,  and  accepted 
her  as  a  matter  of  course  when  she  came  back.  The  class  has  grown  to  three 
or  four  times  its  original  size  and  each  individual  child  has  apparently  grown 
to  plumper  proportions  since  last  we  met,  but  that  is  only  because  they  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  cold  in  their  pudgy  wadded  garments.  They  will 
grow  thin  again  in  the  spring. 

How  I  wish  you  could  see  them  and  help  me  get  acquainted  with  them  as  I 
hope  to  do  soon.  Though  I  can  put  the  proper  names  on  only  a  few,  of  course 
I  know  many  of  them  by  sight.  There  is  the  rather  big  boy  with  the  brown 
felt  cap  and  smiling  face,  who  takes  care  of  the  cash  which  the  children  drop 
into  a  tea-cup  every  Sunday,  and  which  he  strings  and  gives  to  me  when  the 
hoard  grows  big  enough.     There  is  "Pink  Satin"  (my  own  name  for  her, 
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suggested  by  her  very  best  gown,  worn  on  special  oo  eUI  too  Inclined 

to  whisper,  bnl  rerygoodat  keeping  others  In  order,  if  given  a  little  brief 

authority.  The  one  you  want  to  buy  is  that  darling  baby,  sitting  op  per- 
ftviiy  straight  on  the  edge  of  the  bench,  with  her  tiny  legs  dangling,  and  her 
big  brown  eyes  searching  your  face.  You  would  not  fail  to  notice  the  "know 
it  all"  little  girl  whose  hand  waves  in  the  air  at  every  question,  and  the  solid- 
looking  boy  with  the  bull-dqg  type  of  face  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  shows 
you  what  to  expect  when  he  leaves  off  his  company  manners.  If  you  have 
not  picked  him  out  for  yourself,  you  will  not  mind  my  calling  to  your  atten- 
tion the  little  chap  with  the  tonsure  style  of  hair-cut,  chubby,  rosy  cheeks 
and  the  winning  eyes  and  smile.  You  can't  resist  him  any  more  than  I  can 
when  he  pushes  his  way  past  the  other  children  to  sit  next  to  me  in  church. 
We  don't  say  much  to  each  other  but  we  are  very  good  friends.  With  such 
a  class  wouldn't  you  want  to  be  more  than  the  silent  teacher?  I  do,  and  I 
have  tried  a  few  sentences  now  and  then,  and  hope  to  do  more  before  the  year 
is  over. 

As  I  am  writing  this  from  China,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  wish  you  a 
Happy  New  Year  at  this  late  date,  for  this  letter  ought  to  reach  you  soon 
after  Chinese  New  Year,  this  year,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  so  I  will  say  to 
you,  what  we  shall  hear  many  times  on  that  day,  "  Hsin  Hsi," — New  Joy. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Delia  Dickson  Leavens. 

ST.  PAUL  SMITH  COLLEGE  CLUB  LUNCHEON 

President  and  Mrs.  Burton  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  Smith  College 
Club  luncheon  given  at  the  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1910. 

SENIOR   DRAMATICS    19  H 

THE  MERCHANT   OF  VENICE 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday 
evening,  June  16,  and  Thursday  evening,  June  15,  is  now  the  only  perform- 
ance for  which  applications  may  be  entered,  as  the  Saturday  performance  is 
not  open  to  alumnae. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
ance, unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre, 
Applications  are  not  transferable  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not 
wanted. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1911  begins  with  Thursday,  June  15. 
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PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  uext  month's  issue,  arid  should  be  addressed  to  Jane 
Swenarton,  Dickinson  House,  Northampton. 

'88.     Isabel  Eaton's  address  is  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  6  Hammond  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
'97.     Katherine  P.  Crane  sailed  on  January  16  from  San  Francisco  for  China. 
Address,  United  States  Legation,  Pekin,  China. 
Katherine  M.  Wilkinson's  new  address  is  353  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
'00.    Cornelia  A.  Kingman's  new  address  is  212  Benefit  Street,  Providence, 

Rhode  Island. 
'01.     Maude  E.  Miner's  address  is  165  West  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Roderick  Potter  (Eleanor  Hotchkiss)  is  now  living  at  50  Cleveland 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
'02.    Helen  Winslow  Durkee  has  several  miniatures  on  exhibition  among 
those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Painters.     The  Society 
held  an  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  before  Christmas  and  at  the  Vose 
gallery  in  Boston  during  Christmas  week. 
'04.    Mary  A.  Van  Kleeck's  address  is  154  East  91st  Street,  New  York  City. 
'05.     Inez  Hunter  Barclay  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Paul  L.  Kirby. 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Mansfield  (Alice  J.  Curtis)  is  now  living  at  136  Greenwood 
Avenue,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 
'08.    Louise  Edgar  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Edmund  Thorp 

Lee  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 
'10.    Norma   MacLeod   Anderson   is  teaching  at   Dr.   Stone's   Preparatory 
School  for  Boys.     Address,  Cornwall  Heights  School,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 
Ethel  Benedict  Ayers  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Joseph  Whit- 

tlesley  Spencer  of  New  York  City. 
Edna  Chipman  Moehring  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Kenneth  R. 

Cunningham  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Mary  Peterson  is  at  home  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  for  this  year. 
Yeoli  Stimson  has  postponed  her  studies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  for 

Nurses  until  next  year,  and  is  now  travelling  in  the  West. 
Katherine  Leland  Whitin  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Kent  Swift 
of  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'97.    Florence  Elizabeth  Keith  to  William  Francis  Hyde,  December  24,  1910. 

Address,  8  Loudon  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
ex-'Ol.     Winifred  Eells  Newbury  to  Richard  Hooker,  December  31,  1910. 

Address  until  April  15,  Hotel  Grafton,  Washingron,  D.  C;  after  April 

15,  105  Mill  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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'<».").    Ella  K.'liitujg  Bnrnham  t ■  »  H»t1-h  Schaw  May,  January  81,  a1  B 
City,  Bfissonri.    Address,  571  West  L89tfa  Street,  New  7ork  city. 
Elsie  Langhney  to  Arthur  Wyxnan  Can-.  December  17,  1910.    A<l<lress, 

Central  Square,  Bridgewater,  M  itts. 

Marguerite  P.  North  to  John  Q.  Tilson.    Address,  the  Cochran.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
'06.     Florence  Mann  to  Herman  Augustus  Spoehr,  in  Chicago,   December 

17,  L910. 
'08.    Helen  Margaret  Hills  to  James  M.  Hills,  October  18,  1910.     Address, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Abigail  R.  Staples  to  John  A,  Viele,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 1.    Address,  Wilmington,  Vermont. 
Mabel  F.  Tilton  to  Arthur  William  Coolidge,  December  15,  1910.    Ad- 
dress, 79  Bancroft  Avenue,  Reading,  Massachusetts. 
'09.    Hazel  Laura  Payne  to  James  Wilbur  Van  Evera  at  Florence,  Wiscon- 
sin, November  24,  1910. 
'10.    Ada  Lesure  Evans  to  Almon  D.  Howes,  June  18,  1910.     Address,  481 
Laurel  Avenue,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 
Norma  Abigail  Hoblit  to  Charles  Herbert  Woods,  November  26,  1910. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Luce  to  Joseph  Henry  Hughes,  September  27,  1910. 
Virginia  Peirce  to  George  H.  Wood,  June  20,  1910.    Address,  121  North 

Main  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Wilson  to  Whitney  Merrill,  October  4,  1910.     Ad- 
dress, The  Vandridge,  415  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

BIRTHS 

'97.     Mrs.  James  S.  Bennett  (Ethel wyn  Foote),  a  daughter,  Caroline,  born 
March  30,  1910. 
Mrs.  Clyde  W.  Brownell  (Grace  E.  Browne),  a  daughter,  born  September 

30,  1910. 
Mrs.  Ruhle  von  Lilienstern  der  Menlen  (U.  Gertrude  Dyar),  a  daughter, 
Yvonne,  born  January  12. 

'99.  Mrs.  Roland  Cutler  (Mary  Edith  Goodnow) ,  a  son,  Roland  Rogers,  Jr. 
born,  September  18,  1910. 

ea>'99.  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Blakeslee  (Emma  Pratt),  a  son,  John  Weir,  born  Janu- 
ary 15. 

'07.  Mrs.  William  H.  Gardiner  (Edith  McElroy),  a  daughter,  Susan  Eliza- 
beth, born  August  30,  1910. 

DEATHS 

'02.  Alice  Duryee,  a  missionary  to  China,  connected  with  the  Amoy  Mission 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  died  at  sea. 

'09.  Anne  Bakewell  Schaffer  died  on  January  27,  at  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, after  an  iliness  of  several  months. 

'10.  Mary  Frank  Kimball  died  on  January  26  at  her  home  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


CALENDAR 

February  15.     Piano  Recital  by  Busoni. 
"  17.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Royce. 

"  18.     Junior  Frolic. 

"  22.     Washington's  Birthday. 

"  24.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Royce. 

25.     German  Play. 
"  28.     Open  Meeting  of  II  Tricolore. 

Lecture  by  Miss  Mary  Gove  Smith. 

Subject :   Italy  Transplanted. 
March       1.     Lecture  by  Count  Apponyi. 

"  2.     Lecture-Recital  by  Henry  Hadfield. 

"  3.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Royce. 

"  4.     Convention  on  Vocations. 

"  7.     Open  Meeting  of  the  Spanish  Club. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  N.  Clark. 

Subject :   Castile  and  Leon. 
"  8.     Concert  by  the  College  Orchestra. 

11  10.    Lecture  by  Prof.  Royce. 

53:00  P.  M.— Basket  Ball  Game. 
7:00  P.  M.— Dramatics  by  Sock  and  Buskin, 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

MARY  PARMLY  KOUES 

God,  working  out  man's  destiny  through  man, 
Hath  left  him  free  to  choose  that  destiny, 
Hath  given  him  power  to  use  each  faculty 

For  right  or  wrong,  and  choosing  right,  to  span 
The  great  gulf  fixed  by  wilful  human  sin, 
And  work  as  God,  because  God  works  within. 

Men,  viewing  from  afar  a  soul  so  great, 
Say  "  Lo  !  a  genius,"  as  of  one  apart, 
Scarce  comprehending  that  in  every  heart 

The  might  of  all  Infinity  doth  wait 

Man's  recognition  and  his  will  to  ask, 

To  work  through  him  the  superhuman  task. 
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George  Washington,  whose  greatness  is  our  boast, 
Was  great,  because,  as  child  or  man  or  youth, 
He  laid  to  heart  that  glorious  old-time  truth, 

"  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
And  worshipping  its  deity  divine, 
Withstood  all  desecration  of  the  shrine. 

No  hero  he,  by  sudden  courage  moved 

To  win  his  cause  or  die  upon  the  field, 
But  through  his  life-long  habit  not  to  yield, 

Perforce  he  conquered  ;  but  his  victory  proved 

That  only  they  who  draw  on  years  of  strength, 
Can  meet  the  crucial  test  which  comes  at  length. 

By  being  great,  great  men  he  made.     Too  strong 
To  hold  men  weak,  himself  too  truly  brave 
To  dream  of  cowardice,  he  thereby  gave 

His  strength  and  bravery.    Too  stern  towards  wrong 
For  men  to  hold  it  lightly,  thus  it  came 
That  they  were  nobler  than  themselves — their  fame 

His  crowning  glory.     Dark  the  path  he  sought 

And  rough  with  thorns,  but  God's  all-searching  light 
Made  rough  and  darksome  places  plain  and  bright, 

And  clarified  his  vision  as  he  fought  ; 

For  swerving  never  from  the  path  he  trod, 
He  drew  upon  the  affluence  of  God. 

May  we,  to-day,  whose  rich  inheritance 
Hath  made  responsibility  so  vast, 
May  we  receive  the  wealth  of  all  the  past 

In  sacred  trust,  and  seeking  to  enhance 
The  treasure  given  so  abundantly, 
May  find  our  greatest  opportunity. 

Then,  let  us,  by  the  Might  within  us,  strive 
To  meet  that  obligation,  thus  sustained 
By  centuries,  whose  great  men  have  maintained 

That  only  they  who  live  by  light,  survive 
To  lighten  men  to  see  God's  plan  aright, 
And  so,  throughout  the  world,  "  Let  there  be  Light" 


PUT  NOT  YOUR  TRUST  IN  CRITICS 

ESTHER    MA  KIEL    W  Y.MAN 

A   very  practical  question  which  comes  up.  not  ouly  in 
rature,  but  also  in  general  reading,  is  the  useful 

of  books  of  literary  criticism.  Many  teachers  will  say  that  they 
are  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  labor  of  teaching  unobservant 
pupils  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  literature,  but  what  of 
itudent  ?  He  is  the  person  ino3t  concerned.  After  racing  his 
pen  for  hours  in  taking  down  someone's  else  opinion  of  Macbeth 
or  Hamlet,  he  finds  that  he  has  developed  a  fierce  and  lasting 
sympathy  for  the  Philistine  who  declared  that  Shakespeare  was 
often  absurd  and  always  hopelessly  out  of  date.  This  student's 
testimony,  though  worth  something,  is  not  worth  much,  because 
the  greatest  joy  of  his  life  is  probably  not  Shakespeare,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  but  there  are  also  many  thoughtful  people  who 
are  convinced  that  works  of  literary  criticism  fail  practically, 
and  that  we  should  be  better  off  without  them. 

"But  if  literary  criticism  fails," we  say,  "why  is  it  written  ?" 
To  meet  one  question  with  another,  why  are  a  great  many  things 
written  ?  Because  they  are  profitable  to  the  writer,  both  person- 
ally, and  commercially.  Personally,  its  literary  form  is  as  good 
a  safety  valve  as  any  other ;  commercially,  it  is  one  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

"What  would  become  of  us  if  there  were  no  body  of  criti- 
cism ?"  Probably  fewer  people  would  stock  their  book-shelves 
with  handsome  volumes  of  Shakespeare  and  Browning  which 
remain  forever  fresh  and  new,  but  what  is  far  better,  a  book  in 
the  library  would  mean  a  book  in  the  hand.  The  man  whose 
gilt-lettered  editions  never  wear  out  has  no  opinions  about  them 
which  are  really  worth  anything,  even  if  they  agree  with  the 
latest  finding  of  the  very  best  critic,  because  those  opinions  are 
annexed,  and  not  his  own.  Who  cares  how  correct  his  literary 
chit-chat  is,  if  that  correctness  does  not  represent  any  thought 
on  his  part  ?  It  is  like  a  soap-bnbble  which  bursts  when  one 
tries  to  find  out  what  is  inside.  Without  literary  criticism,  this 
man  would  be  openly  enjoying  Robert  Chambers,   instead   of 
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secretly  "reading  up "  on  what  he  ought  to  think  of  Tolstoi  and 
Ibsen. 

But  most  of  us  can  tell  a  yard-stick  from  a  caue — we  are  not 
like  this  poor  fellow  !  We  can  think  for  ourselves,  but  without 
criticism  we  should  have  all  sorts  of  queer  ideas  about  books. 

If  we  can  think  for  ourselves,  by  all  means  let  us  do  it,  for 
manifestations  of  such  activity  are  only  too  rare.  We  are  afraid 
of  being  incorrect.  We  must  conform  to  usage  on  some  points, 
but  let  us  please  ourselves  as  to  what  we  shall  think  !  As  to 
queer  ideas,  there  can  be  none  queerer  than  some  which  we 
meekly  accept  from  the  critics,  so  our  opinions  may  as  well  re- 
present our  own  queerness  as  someone's  else. 

When  a  crank  buttonholes  the  successful  critic  and  says, '''My 
dear  sir,  you  are  a  failure,"  that  gentleman  is  either  vastly 
amused  or  justly  angry.  Still  the  crank  is  right,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  literary  criticism  is  always  to  guide,  to- deter,  or  to  teach 
and  it  fails  in  everyone  of  these  respects.  Put  not  your  trust  in 
criticism. 

As  a  guide,  most  newspaper  and  magazine  criticism  is  especi- 
ally unreliable.  A  young  man  just  starting  on  his  career  as  a 
journalist  is  put  first  of  all  to  "doing"  the  novels — twenty  a  week 
on  the  average,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  a  day. 

He  is  always  inexperienced  and  often  more  ignorant  than  his 
readers.  That  is  no  disadvantage  to  him  or  the  publisher  how 
ever,  for  these  reviews  are  twin  brothers  to  the  advertisements, 
and  too  keen  a  critical  faculty  might  clog  a  pen  of  praise.  No 
publisher  will  advertise  in  the  newspaper  or  magazine  whose 
critics  ridicule  his  "bestsellers."  A  striking  example  of  this 
spirit  in  criticism  occurred  only  a  short  while  ago.  William 
Winters,  dramatic  critic -.of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  dis- 
charged because  he  condemned  the  "hits"  and  "screams"  of  the 
season  which  were  advertised  on  the  same  page  on  which  the 
dramatic  notes  were  printed.  The  same  commercialism  con- 
trols the  writing  of  book  reviews. 

More  careful  and  independant  criticism  fails  as  a  guide  for 
other  reasons.  As  regards  new  books,  we  have  usually  read 
them  before  any  disinterested  criticism  is  published.  For  most 
people,  a  guide  to  good  "standard  writers"  is  unnecessary— 
we  know  what  "is  considered  fine."  If  we  do  not,  any  list  in 
a  "course  of  reading"  is  better  than  separate  criticisms  of  each 
book,  in  that  it  saves  time  and  is  precisely  as  good  a  guide.    In- 
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the  separate  criticisms  must  be  very  confusing.     Where 

shall  we  begin  ?  There  are  almost  as  many  criticisms  as  there 
are  book-,  and  how  is  the  new-comer  to  discriminate  among 
critics  ?    For  many  people,  however,  any  guide  is  unaatisfac- 

t  >rv.  Sonic  of  us  have  individual  preferences,  thank  heaven, 
and  will  not  give  up  the  joy  of  discovery  because  a  handful  of 
critics  have  anticipated  us.  If  we  would,  we  could  not  expect 
lo  agree  in  matters  of  taste.  Do  we  believe  all  the  Baedecker 
?  Do  we  really  enjoy  all  the  "standard  authors"  and  no 
others  ?  Do  we  all  really  prefer  Shakespearian  drama  to  all 
else  ?  Alas  !  we  have  actually  been  known  to  slight  the  im- 
mortal William  for  the  "Follies  of  1915!"  The  truth  is,  we 
pay  very  little  attention  to  guide  posts. 

When  criticism  attempts  to  warn  us  from  some  whited 
sepulchre  of  literature,  it  fails  even  more  miserably.  No  one 
shall  tell  us  what  not  to  read.  Robert  Chambers  and  Rex  Beach 
have  been  "best  sellers"  for  years,  in  spite  of  sarcastic  critics, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  self-respect  of  the  public.  Those  of  us 
who  "would  not  touch  such  trash"  are  no  more  docile.  When 
we  are  told  that  Walt  Whitman  is  "simply  disgusting,"  we 
straightway  buy  a  copy  of  his  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  read  it 
through.  It  may  disgust  us  occasionally,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  read  it  and  the  warning  has  failed.  The  critics 
best  efforts  in  this  direction  are  all  in  vain,  because  he  is  pre- 
supposing in  his  reader  an  incurious  submissiveness  which  never 
existed  in  man  or  woman  as  far  back  as  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Didactically,  we  might  expect  the  critic  to  be  successful. 
This  is  his  realm,  and  facts  about  literature  are  as  easy  to  teach 
as  any  others.  "  We  can  enjoy  what  we  are  reading  so  much 
more,"  we  say,  "when  we  know  all  about  it,  and  we  can  find 
ideas  in  a  criticism,  which  would  never  occur  to  us  otherwise. 
We  always  read  a  critical  preface  to  help  us  understand  the 
writer,  after  we  have  read  a  book  and  enjoyed  it,  we  like  to  see 
what  someone  else  thinks  about  it."  By  going  to  literary  criti- 
cism we  hope,  not  merely  to  learn  about  what  we  are  reading  at 
the  time,  but  to  develop  in  ourselves  a  critical  ability  which 
will  make  us  forever  better  able  to  judge  and  enjoy  everything 
we  read. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  can  never  get  from  criticism. 
Criticism  defeats  its  own  ends,  because  instead  of  helping  us  to 
a  good  literary  taste,  it  weakens  what  active  judgment  we  may 
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already  possess.  In  almost  any  other  subject  than  this,  it  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  to  accept  facts  from  books  ;  but  to  literary 
appreciation,  this  method  is  fatal.  When  we  are  reading  for  in- 
formation, our  minds  absorb  like  sponges.  Tins  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  only  way  of  learning  many  facts,  but  the  receptive 
attitude  which  is  fundamental  in  this  method  soon  becomes  a 
habit — the  habit  which  is  largely  responsible  for  our  dreadful 
mediocrity.  We  are  great  only  in  proportion  as  we  escape  from 
this  mental  attitude,  and  think — really  think  for  ourselves.  It 
it  not  the  acquisitive,  but  the  creative  power  which  distinguishes 
the  genius  from  other  men.  We  hardly  expect  to  be  geniuses, 
but  we  should  like  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  think  for  our- 
selves we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  capable  of  independant  literary 
judgment.  Now  this  universal  tendency  to  accept  without 
question  makes  it  exceedingly  dangerous  to  read  literary  criti- 
cism. It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average  person  to  main- 
tain critical  alertness  throughout.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
know  that  it  is  very  hard  work.  The  mind  tires  quickly,  and 
before  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  have  sunk  back  to  a  comfortable 
acceptance  of  the  writer's  views.  If  we  are  ever  to  grow  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  support  of  literary 
criticism.  At  first  we  shall  probably  not  have  many  valuable 
ideas,  but  when  we  have  once  started,  our  strength  grows 
rapidly,  until  we  may  read  the  critic  without  fear.  We  must 
keep  our  backs  to  him  for  a  long  time  how  ever,  before  we  can 
thus  face  him.  He  himself  became  a  critic  by  making  his  own 
estimates,  not  by  reading  those  of  others.  Although  we  cannot 
deny  that  there  may  be  possibilities  in  the  latter  method,  that 
someone  may  make  a  great  success  of  it  in  the  future,  now,  at 
least,  we  can  find  no  example  of  its  success,  and  we  find  very 
good  reasons  why  it  never  should  succeed. 

Convincing  evidence  that  literary  criticism  has  no  vital  hold 
on  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the  increase  in  the  body  of  critics 
and  criticism  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  of  attention  to 
it.  Few,  except  students  and  public  libraries,  buy  books  of 
criticism,  because  their  increasing  sale  is  due,  not  to  a  greater 
individual  interest  in  that  form  of  writing  either  among  stud- 
ents or  readers,  as  we  have  seen,  but  to  the  growth  in  numbers 
of  these  students  and  public  libraries. 

To  most  people  the  critic  is  as  infallible  as  the  Pope,  and  it 
were  heresy  to  speak  against  him,  but  the  heretics  are  growing 
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in  DiirAber  and  importance.     Mr.  Howelle  Bays  in  his  "Criticism 

and  Fiction,"  "Criticism  has  condemned  whatever  was,  from 
time  to  time,  fresh  and  vital  in  literature  ;  it  has  invariably  fos- 
tered the  tame,  the  trite,  the  negative  that  survived. n  Words- 
worth, who  was  an  excellent  critic  himself,  once  wrote  with  re- 
gard to  reviewers,  "The  writers  in  these  publications,  while  they 
prosecute  their  inglorious  employment  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  mind  very  favorable  for  being  affected  by  the  finer 
influences  of  a  thing  so  pure  and  genuine  as  poetry."  Leslie 
Stephens'  life-long  profession  was  criticism,  yet  when  the  young 
Thomas  Hardy  asked  him  trustingly  for  advice,  the  great  critic 
answered,  "  If  you  mean  seriously  to  ask  me  what  critical  books 
I  recommend,  I  can  only  say  that  I  recommend  none.  We  are 
generally  a  poor  lot,  horribly  afraid  of  not  being  in  the  fashion, 
and  disposed  to  give  ourselves  airs  on  very  small  grounds." 


PRIDE  ALLOYED 

MARGUERITE  BUTTERFIELD 

Yassah,  dis  heah  is  de  baby, — 

(Set  up  now,  yo'  mus'  ack  sweet !) 
She  is  sho  a  little  lady — 

(Honey-chile,  put  down  yo'  feet !) 
She's  her  Daddy's  livin'  image. 

(Take  dem  fingers  out'n  dat  mouf !) 
Bless  yo'  soul,  sah,  ain't  none  finer 

(Let  yo'  hair  'lone  !)  in  de  Souf  ! 
Naw,  suh,  she  don't  squall  nuh  fidget — 

(Lawsy  rnussy,  chile,  keep  still !) 
She  kin  talk  ez  good  ez  grown-folks, 

(Now,  say  "Howdy") — ef  she  will. 
Lordy,  no  !  she  ain't  do  trouble  ! 

(Ain't  I  tole  yah  ?    Set  up  straight !) 
Bestest  young  'uu  I  done  nussed  yit 

(Ssh  !  He's  a-goin',  jest  yo'  wait.) 
Ain't  she  peart  and  purty  ?    What,  sah? 

Why  is  I  clean  out  o'  breath  ? 
Pow  'ful  hot ; — yo'  ain't  a-goin'  ? 

Good-evenin' !  (Ain't  yo'  shame  yo'  sef  ?) 


SPRING  IN  THE  CITY;    AN  IMPRESSION 

ELISABETH   ARMSTRONG  LLOYD 

Spring  in  New  York  begins  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day.  Before 
this  there  may  have  been  occasional  hints  of  its  approach,  as 
when,  on  some  raw  day  in  February,  a  man  went  by  with  a 
huge  gray  bundle  of  pussy-willows  on  his  back,  or  when  jon- 
quils suddenly  appeared  in  the  window  of  the  florist  at  the 
corner  ;  but  these  have  passed  by  practically  unheeded,  and  up 
to  the  sixteenth  of  March  it  is  still  winter.  On  the  seventeenth, 
however,  something  has  happened  and  the  change  has  come  ; 
the  sunshine  is  brighter  than  it  was  the  day  before,  the  sky 
bluer,  the  brown  house  ruddier  ;  most  important  of  all,  there  is 
a  new  feeling  in  the  air,  a  tingle  of  returning  life.  The  music 
of  the  procession  seems  to  give  this  its  due  expression,  as  band 
follows  close  upon  band  all  the  long  afternoon.  This  is  the  first 
procession  of  the  year,  and  the  first  crowd  comes  out  to  watch 
it ;  a  dense  and  rather  frowsy  crowd,  hampered  by  many  small 
children  ;  for  the  Saint  Patrick's  Day  celebration  is  anything 
but  " swell."  The  proceedings  begin  early  in  the  morning, 
when  a  lot  of  people  decorated  with  green  ribbons  go  by  two 
and  two  to  the  cathedral  on  the  corner.  Soon  after  the  peddlers 
arrive,  and  the  staid  street  becomes  enlivened  with  the  unac- 
customed squeals  of  peanut-roasters  and  the  flaunting  of  many 
little  green  flags.  Then  comes  the  crowd,  at  first  stragglingly, 
soon  in  hordes.  It  banks  itself  in  a  solid  mass  at  the  corner ; 
traffic  gets  through  only  with  difficulty,  the  process  necessitat- 
ing much  shouting  back  and  forth.  Two  or  three  families  will 
probably  proceed  to  lunch  on  your  front  door-steps,  leaving 
debris  behind  them  ;  this  happens  all  up  and  down  the  street, 
the  result  being  that  a  delightfully  informal  atmosphere  pres- 
ently pervades  it.  All  at  once  the  music  begins,  away  down 
the  avenue,  and  everyone  rushes  wildly  for  the  corner,  small 
boys  whooping,  babies  crying,  women  scolding,  men  shouting. 
The  excitement  is  contagious,  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will  stay 
in-doors,  conquering  the  impulse  to  go  out  and  join  the  fun ; 
that  particular  crowd  is  decidedly  at  its  best  from  a  second-story 
window.      There  will  be  plenty  to  see,  all  of  it  lively,  though 
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not  necessarily  agreeable.  Some  one  is  sure  to  fall  from  a 
railing  and  break  his  head  ;  they  will  set  him  down  aorosfl  the 
way,  the  ambnlanoe  will  come  through  with  an  air  of  authority, 
the  neat  surgeon  will  tie  him  up  deftly,  scolding  him  all  the 
while,  and  he  will  depart  in  Bearch  of  a  drink,  escorted  by 
sympathizing  friends.  Then  a  pick-pocket  will  be  detected  and 
lead  a  lively  chase  down  the  middle  of  the  street  for  a  few 
minutes,  finally  being  headed  off  and  handed  over,  swearing,  to 
the  law.  As  the  afternoon  goes  on,  and  people  grow  tired  and 
cross,  there  will  probably  be  a  fight  or  two.  If  it  all  comes  to 
an  end  without  any  really  serious  mishap  you  are  relieved,  and 
considerably  surprised  into  the  bargain. 

Luckily,  after  the  first  wild  ebullition,  the  course  of  the 
spring  is  much  more  placid.  The  familiar  spring  noises  come 
back  one  by  one,  the  street  organs  in  the  lead  ;  these  are  of  all 
varieties,  from  the  one  that  has  a  horse  to  draw  it  and  is  a 
whole  brass  band  in  itself,  to  the  one  that  hangs  on  a  strap 
around  its  owner's  neck  and  plays  "A  Bicycle  Built  for  Two," 
and  other  tunes,  so  old  that  their  names  are  forgotten.  There 
is  plenty  of  other  music,  too,  made  by  the  man  who  plays  the 
flute  in  the  areas  of  evenings,  only  the  high  notes,  curiously 
isolated,  coming  up  to  you,  the  one-legged  peddler  who  becomes 
excited  and  sings,  and  the  blind  man  with  the  accordion,  whom 
Gibson  sketched  a  short  time  ago.  It  made  him  famous,  and,  I 
believe,  he  means  soon  to  retire  on  a  competence. 

Then  the  street  cries  begin.  The  old-clothes-and-bottles  man, 
the  scissors-grinder  with  his  bell,  which  his  voice  renders  quite 
superfluous  ;  the  flower- sellers,  a  rose-bush  under  each  arm, 
walking  beside  a  gorgeous  cart ;  finally,  sure  sign  of  approach- 
ing summer,  the  strawberry  man  with  his  huge  trays  of  boxes  ; 
these  all  have  their  special  cry,  differing  greatly  in  musical 
quality,  but  never  wanting  in  volume.  The  warm  weather 
comes  with  a  rush,  and  the  street,  little  by  little,  becomes  less 
rigidly  formal.  Your  haughtiest  neighbors  presently  shut  up 
their  houses  and  go  away,  and  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
silent  disapproval  that  lurked  behind  their  window-curtains, 
you  venture  to  do  many  things  unheard-of  a  month  or  two 
earlier,  leaning  unashamedly  out  of  the  window  when  a  fire- 
engine  goes  by  on  the  avenue  or  there  is  a  dog  fight  in  the 
gutter.  If  you  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  you  may  even 
go  out  on  the  door-step  for  an  instant  after  dinner  ;  but  how- 
ever hardened  you  may  be,  you  will  hardly  dare  to  linger. 
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With  the  heat  and  the  opened  windows,  the  spring  smell 
reappears,  a  warm,  tired,  dusty  smell  of  hot  brownstone  and 
asphalt,  most  delicious  to  the  truly  city-bred,  hateful  to  all 
others.  When  the  sudden  showers  sweep  down  the  street, 
flooding  the  gutters,  this  changes  to  a  keen  smell  of  wetness. 
Greenness  there  is  none  to  be  seen,  except  for  an  occasional 
window-box,  but  the  air  that  comes  from  the  river  is  full  of 
tantalizing  suggestions  of  possible  fragrant  things  growing  not 
far  away.  There  is  also  a  series  of  new  lights,  never  seen  in 
winter  ;  a  glow  at  sunset  that  makes  the  two  tall  spires  of  the 
cathedral  stand  out  pink  against  a  lavender  sky,  and  a  strange 
cold  light,  changing  constantly,  that  comes  with  the  storms, 
when  the  clouds  seem  to  go  by  just  over  the  house-tops. 

Nearly  every  afternoon  there  will  come  a  throbbing  in  the 
air  ;  presently  you  will  realize  that  it  is  drums,  and  then  sud- 
denly, small  in  the  distance  but  perfectly  distinct,  you  will  hear 
the  full  blare  of  a  band.  You  rush  to  the  window  in  time  to 
watch  the  flags  bob  by  over  the  heads  of  a  crowd,  collected  on 
the  instant.  It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  city  regiments  going 
to  church  ;  each  one,  and  there  are  many,  has  a  special  after- 
noon in  the  year  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The  Old  Guard  is 
the  last  of  all,  its  day  coming  late  in  the  season.  They  go  by 
to  the  tune  of  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  very  grand  in 
their  big  bear-skins,  and  looking  piously  resigned. 

Soon  after  this,  it  is  Memorial  Day,  and  the  spring  that  began 
with  a  procession  ends  with  one  also  ;  after  Memorial  Day,  it  is 
summer.  Of  all  gay  days,  it  is  the  gayest ;  the  street  is  a  blaze 
of  flags,  and  a  huge  one  hangs  between  the  cathedral  spires  ; 
the  chimes  begin  to  play  national  airs  while  you  are  still  at 
breakfast ;  and  always,  in  the  distance  and  in  the  street  outside, 
there  is  music.  It  is  over  much  too  soon  ;  the  last  regiment 
goes  by  ;  and  you  go  in  to  pack  ;  for  it  is  summer  now,  and 
to-morrow  you  go  to  the  country. 


44 AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT » 

DOROTHY   WEBER 

Katherine  was  sitting  alone  in  the  library  when  her  father 
came  in.  She  looked  up  and  smiled  at  him,  then  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  and  was  again  lost  in  dreams.  He  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  watching  her. 

"Katherine." 

She  got  up  then,  and  came  toward  him,  both  arms  outstretched. 

"Are  you  tired,  Dad?  Has  it  been  a  hard  day?  Sit  down 
here  ;  let  me  fix  the  fire  a  bit— please — you  sit  down,"  then  she 
laughed.  "I  won't  be  here  to  make  you  comfortable  much 
longer,  Father.     I  was  dreaming  when  you  came  in." 

He  smiled.     "You  are  dreaming  happy  dreams  now,  dear." 

She  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Very.  I'm  so  happy  ; 
I'm  glad  you  found  him  satisfactory,  Dad.  Think  how  hard  it 
would  have  been  if  you'd  turned  out  cru-e-1  ! "  She  ruffled  his 
hair  as  she  spoke. 

"You're  very  quiet  this  evening,  Father,— are  you  dead  tired?" 

He  shook  his  head.  Katherine  slipped  from  the  chair  arm  to 
a  stool  and  sat  there  looking  far  into  the  heart  of  the  coals 
glowing  on  the  hearth.  She  was  to  be  married  in  just  two 
days,  and  her  dreams  were  very  happy.  But  dim.  flickering 
light,  silence,  and  the  calm,  still  presence  of  her  father  began 
to  affect  her.  She  stopped  smiling,  grew  meditative,  thought- 
ful. From  happy  contemplation  of  the  wedding,  her  thoughts 
turned  to  her  mother,  the  mother  she  had  never  known,  but 
whom  she  loved  with  all  the  passionate  force  of  her  nature. 
She  knew  very  little  about  her,  for  her  father  had  told  her  only 
a  few  simple  things.  She  remembered  especially  one  evening 
when,  sitting  before  the  fire  as  they  were  now,  he  had  talked  of 
the  beautiful,  almost  fairy-like  being  she  called  mother.  "You 
will  be  very  like  her,"  he  had  said,  and  that  she  had  treasured 
all  these  years.  He  had  never  said  so  again.  She  wondered  if 
she  were  like  her,  and  studied  the  few  pictures  he  had  given 
her,  loved  them,  told  her  troubles,  her  secrets,  her  joys  to  them. 
She  wondered,  too,  what  her  father  thought.  He  had  loved  her 
mother,  surely,  still  loved  her,  Katherine  decided,  but  was  not 
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sure.  He  was  so  very  busy,  so  very  practical,  so  full  of  the  joy 
of  living. 

"Father,"  Katherine  often  said,  "is  the  biggest,  nicest  boy  I 
know  ;  I  can  golf  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  better 
than  with  anyone  else."  But  she  did  wish,  at  times,  that  he 
were  more  sensitive  to  beauty,  to  the  inner,  hidden  things  of 
life,  and  she  summed  up  these  rather  vague  qualities  in  the 
real,  active  love  she  felt  toward  this  mother  she  had  never 
known.  He  had  had  the  woman,  she  had  something  that  was 
not  even  a  memory.  She  wished  he  would  talk  of  her  now,  she 
wished  be  were  thinking  of  her  now.      She  looked  up  quickly. 

"Father,"  she  asked,  "please  won't  you — "  she  stopped;  he 
wouldn't  understand,  and  she  couldn't  explain.  He  would  sup- 
pose she  were  thinking  of  the  wedding,  of  Lester,  so  she  ended 
her  request  with  a  laugh. 

"'You  are  very  like  your  mother,  dear." 

She  caught  her  breath.     "  Why— Father  ! " 

"  Is  that  very  surprising  ?  " 

"  How  am  I  like  mother  ?" 

He  smiled  at  the  eagerness  in  her  voice  but  did  not  continue, 
and  again  they  sat  there  looking  into  the  fire,  but  this  time 
Katherine  was  watching  her  father,  and  wondering  if  he  were 
still  thinking  of  her  mother.  That  one  remark,  coming  as  it 
had  just  when  she  had  wanted  him  to  speak,  had  made  him 
suddenly  nearer  than  he  had  ever  been  before, — nearer,  but 
stranger,  too.  She  wondered  how  often  he  lived  in  the  past 
while  she  thought  him  busy  with  the  present.  He  was  smiling 
at  her  now,  smiling  as  she  had  never  seen  him  smile  before. 
She  wondered  whether  it  was  because  she  had  not  seen,  or  was 
he  different  to-night  ?  She  wished  she  knew.  He  hated  to 
have  her  go,  of  course,  but  she  had  always  supposed  his  grief 
would  be  at  the  loss  of  a  good  comrade,  a  merry  companion. 

"You  are  going  to  miss  me,  Father,"  she  said. 

"  Miss  you— little  girl!" 

She  leaned  against  him,  patting  his  hand.  "I'm  sorry,  Dad, 
and  yet— Fm  very  happy." 

He  nodded.  "I  want  you  to  be  happy,  dear,  as  happy  as 
your  mother  and  I  were,  before  you  came." 

"  To  spoil  it  all,"  said  Katherine,  but  her  father  put  his  arm 
around  her  suddenly. 

"I  thought  that  for  a  while,  and  then,  Katherine,  I  found 
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you  had  come  to  take  her  place.    She  was  very  beautiful,  your 
mother.      I  fee]  to-night  as  though  I  were  losing   hei 
after  all  these  years,  twenty-two  years,  Catherine;  Bhe's  pp 

very  dear  to  me." 

"My  mother,"  said  the  girl  softly. 

"  My  daughter,"  the  man  added,  and  Katherine  turned  impul- 
sively toward  her  father. 

"  I'm  very  glad,"  she  whispered,  but  he  only  stroked  her  hair 
gently. 

"  You  are  to  live  very  near  me,"  he  told  her  at  last. 

She  looked  up  and  laughed. 

"The  three  of  us  can  ride  together,"  she  said,  and  her  father 
was  not  thinking  of  Lester  when  he  answered  : 

"Every  day,  my  dear." 

FAITH 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

Every  shadow  longer  grows,  across  the  green  ; 

Every  sunflower  westwards  bows,  a  humbled  queen. 

Hush  !  in  the  garden  a  sudden  chill — 

The  sun  has  dropped  behind  the  hill. 

The  sunflowers  straighten,  brave  and  forlorn. 

Then  wait  till  they  may  turn  towards  morn. 


COLLEEN 

REBECCA   ELMER  SMITH 

There's  a  wee  bit  tear 

In  the  corner  o'  my  e'en. 
And  I'm  lonely,  lonely 

For  my  ain  Colleen. 
There's  a  lump  i'  my  throat 

That  the  words  can  scarcely  pass, 
For  I'm  homesick,  bitter  homesick 

For  my  bonnie  lass. 

O  the  wand'rin'  o'er  the  highlands 

Home  through  valleys  dusky,  still— 
O  her  twa  e'en  blue  as  night 

Where  my  soul  could  drink  its  fill ! 
O  the  bitter,  bitter  now, 

And  the  sweet,  sweet  might-hae-been, 
For  you're  far  and  far  awa', 

Do  you  think  o'  me,  Colleen  ? 

Do  you  think  o'  me,  Colleen  ? 


THE  UNDERSTANDING  HEART 

MARGARET   BENTON    CLARK 

"  I  can't  understand  her/'  said  the  eldest  aunt,  patiently  un- 
ravelling her  yarn. 

"  She's  a  perfect  little  stoic,"  remarked  the  second  aunt,  who 
could  write  M.  A.,  after  her  name.  "  I  shall  find  her  an  inter- 
esting phychological  study." 

"She's  spoiled  and  sullen,"  observed  the  youngest  aunt,  with 
decision,  and  continued  hemming  napkins  for  the  fair. 

The  lame  uncle  was  silent. 

1 '  When  I  scolded  her  yesterday  for  carelessly  upsetting  the 
rubber  plant,  she  simply  stood  and  looked  at  me,"  went  on  the 
youngest  aunt.  "Any  normal  child  would  have  shown  repent- 
ance.    A  whipping  is  what  she  needs  most." 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  grieve  much  for  her  father,"  said  the 
second  aunt.  "I've  never  seen  her  cry.  She  seems  to  have  no 
feeling.     She's  not  a  bit  like  her  mother." 

"  Poor  dear,  Helena  ! "  sighed  the  eldest  aunt.  "  The  child  is 
not  at  all  like  her.  She  must  take  after  her  father.  How  will  we 
ever  bring  her  up  properly  ?  " 

The  lame  uncle  rose  and  walked  slowly  down  to  the  garden 
gate.  He  unlatched  it  and  turned  into  the  lane,  looking  about 
him  as  he  went  on,  as  though  in  search  of  something. 

Far  down  in  the  pine  grove  the  child  was  sitting.  Here  the 
ground  dipped  into  a  cup,  and  the  trees  grew  close  and  tall. 
Here  no  bird  sang  and  no  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated.  It  was 
hushed  and  dark  and  churchly.  The  child  was  waiting.  She 
seemed  a  part  of  the  quiet  wood,  in  her  little  black  dress,  her 
eyes  big  and  serious  and  startlingly  dark  in  her  white  face. 

As  she  sat,  she  saw  the  Man  of  Scarlet  walking  toward  her. 
He  was  tall  and  graceful  and  princely,  with  his  scarlet  cape 
and  the  sword  at  his  side.  At  his  heels  shrunk  a  surly  panther. 
The  Man  of  Scarlet  sat  upon  the  ground  near  the  child,  and  un- 
sheathing his  sword  played  with  it  in  silence.  The  panther  lay 
at  his  feet. 

Presently  the  Man  of  Scarlet  looked  at  the  child  gravely,  and 
began  to  speak. 
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"Child,whe  Baid,  with  gentle  sternness,  "Remember  aW 
that  thine  is  the  gentle  heritage.     Remember  that  Bhe  of  the 
eritage  does  no1  flinch.      Hold  thj  head  high  and  Let  do 
c*rv  escape  thee.    Bnoh  a  lot  is  hers  who  hath  the  gentle  I 

It  was  late  when  the  child  stumbled  through  the  wood 

down  the  lane.     The  long   shadows    were   steal  in  _  the 

fields,  and  lay  black  under  the  trees.  The  child  could  hear 
cowbells  tinkling  at  the  gate  of  the  south  pasture,  and  knew 
Miriam  had  gone  down  to  milk.  Supper  would  be  on  the  table, 
and  the  eldest  aunt  would  be  pouring  out  the  coffee.  They 
would  punish  her  for  being  late.  They  had  said  they  would, 
last  time.  These  aunts  said  they  were  her  mother's  sisters. 
Her  mother  had  had  loving  arms  and  a  merry  laugh.  These 
aunts  were  not  of  kin  with  her.  Daddy  had  talked  to  her  of 
her  mother.  She  and  Daddy  had  found  the  fairy  rings  in  the 
garden,  and  had  together  met  and  talked  with  the  Man  of  Scar- 
let long  ago.  Daddy,  dear  Daddy  !  Daddy  with  the  iron-gray 
lock  on  his  temple  that  the  child  curled  around  her  finger. 
Once  she  had  tied  a  red  ribbon  on  it,  and  Daddy  had  forgotten 
and  gone  into  the  library  to  receive  a  noted  visitor.  How  they 
had  laughed  over  it, — she  and  Daddy.  Dear  Daddy  !  a  lump 
rose  in  the  child's  throat,  but  she  swallowed  hard,  and  stumbled 
up  the  side-porch  steps  and  into  the  dining-room. 

A  silence  fell  over  the  supper  table  as  the  child  entered.  The 
aunts  eyed  her  severely  as  she  stood  blinking  at  the  lamp-light. 
The  lame  uncle  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  Late  again.  Where  have  you  been  ?"  demanded  the  eldest 
aunt  sternly. 

"  I've  been  in  the  woods,"  said  the  child.  He  voice  sounded 
very  small  and  far-away. 

"  What  were  you  doing  there  ?  "  demanded  the  second  aunt. 

The  child  leaned  against  the  door-casing  and  gazed  at  her  with 
wide  eyes. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  she  said. 

"  Do  not  answer  your  aunt  like  that,"  said  the  eldest  aunt 
sharply.     "  Tell  at  once  what  you  were  doing." 

"  Please — I  can't,"  whispered  the  child. 

The  eldest  aunt  rose,  took  the  child  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
into  the  next  room. 

"  You  are  a  stubborn  and  wicked  girl,"  she  said.     "You  have 
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been  naughty  and  do  not  care.  You  cannot  come  to  the  table 
until  you  are  sorry.    I  hope  you  will  pray  for  a  different  spirit." 

The  child  went  out  upon  the  front  step  and  sat  down.  Back  in 
the  dining-room  the  youngest  aunt  was  saying  regretfully,  "It 
is  dreadful  for  so  young  a  child  to  be  so  sullen." 

"  She  has  no  conscience  nor  moral  sense,"  grieved  the  eldest 
aunt. 

"She  a  little  stoic,"  said  the  second  aunt,  and  helped  herself 
to  pudding. 

The  lame  uncle  slipped  quietly  from  the  room.  He  found  the 
child  silent  and  straight  upon  the  steps,  and  sitting  beside  her 
he  drew  her  gently  toward  him. 

"There's  some  gingerbread  for  you,  little  girl,"  he  said.  She 
made  a  little  choking  sound. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  cry  a  little  ?"  asked  the  lame  uncle,  lift- 
ing her  to  his  lap  and  holding  her  close. 

"  The  Man  of  Scarlet  said  I  mustn't,"  said  the  child. 

"  I  thought  it  was  like  that,"  murmured  the  lame  uncle,  to 
himself.  "  Helena  again, — God  bless  her  !  "  And  to  the  child 
he  said,  "  He  didn't  want  you  to  cry  before — them.  But  here — 
with  me — ." 

And  the  aunts  in  the  dining-room  looked  at  each  other,  as 
they  heard  the  child  sobbing  in  the  twilight,  and  the  lame  uncle 
softly  whistling  a  lullaby. 


THE  SPRING  RUNNING 

HILDEGARDE  HOYT 

Within  my  heart's  a  strange  new  yearning, 

Wild  pulses  leap,  desire  burning — 
Let's  away  and  away, 

And  who  shall  speak  of  returning  ? 
Let's  down  where  the  wild  brook  falls  into  foam 

In  the  green,  brown  woods  where  the  zephyrs  roam, 
Let's  away  and  away, 

For  you  are  a  fairy,  and  I  am  a  gnome  ! 
Oh,  who  shall  resist  the  lure  of  the  May? 

For  my  blood  is  a  riot,  my  thoughts  ever  stray 
To  the  green  where  the  dryads  and  fairies  play  ; 

You  are  a  satyr,  and  I  am  a  fay, 
And  a  plague  on  the  sluggard  that  calls  us  delay — 

Let's  away  and  away  ! 


AUNT  HOLLY,  STAGE-MANAGER 

MARJORIE   OSBORN   WESSON 

"Aunt  Holly,  I'm  worried  about  that  child."  Little  Mrs. 
Barker,  plump,  and  looking  absurdly  young  to  have  a  daughter 
out  in  society,  clasped  her  white-gloved  hands  tightly  together 
in  her  gray,  tailor-made  lap.  "  Since  she  came  home  from 
college  she  doesn't  seem  happy.  She  was  always  quiet  and 
self-possessed,  which  made  her  seem  older  than  she  really  was, 
and  now  she  knows  such  a  lot  that  she  scares  people  out  of 
their  wits/' 

''When  you  haven't  many  to  start  with,  that  is  a  misfortune," 
murmured  Mrs.  Nicholas  Peyton  Whitney  under  her  breath. 
Her  black  eyes  danced  as  she  surveyed  her  niece.  "Bessie, 
you're  afraid  Mary  Louise  won't  marry  ?  " 

Mrs.  Barker  blushed.  "Yes,  Aunt  Holly,  I  am,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  said  so,  even  to  you.  She  is  so  serious-minded,  so  intel- 
lectual, that  I  don't  know  where  to  look.  The  curate's  married, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  to  a  girl  with  dimples,  and  no  knowledge  of  cooking  or 
children's  underwear,"  chuckled  Mrs.  Nick.  "Besides,  he's 
bow-legged.     I'm  glad  I  escaped  him  as  a  great-nephew." 

"  He's  a  very  good  man,  Aunt  Holly,"  protested  Mrs.  Barker. 

:tYes,  but  he's  married.  You  surely  wouldn't  want  Mary 
Louise  to  have  an  affair  with  him  !  It  would  be  very  awkward, 
Bessie,  and  his  bishop  might  object.  There,  there,  don't  look 
so  horrified,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  take  me  seriously, 
especially  when  I've  had  my  hair  washed."  With  one  delicate, 
bejewelled  hand,  Mrs.  Nick  brushed  up  a  stray  lock  of  the 
beautiful  white  hair  which  curled  irrepressibly  all  over  her 
head.     "  What  is  Mary  Louise's  latest  sin  ?  " 

"She  wants  a  black  evening  gown,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  as 
tragically  as  if  Mary  Louise  had  desired  a  poisoned  dagger. 
"  She  looks  so  old  anyway,  and  a  black  evening  gown — why,  it 
would  be  dreadful  !  You  don't  think  she  ought  to  have  it,  do 
you,  Aunt  Holly  ?" 

"Urn- she  has  good  coloring,"  mused  Mrs.  Nick.  "Send 
her  to  me,  Bessie ;  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  to  make  her  a  social 
success." 
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"  If  you  would  take  her  iu  hand,  we  should  all  be  so  grateful." 
Mrs.  Barker  rose  to  go.  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  her, 
and  I've  been  so  anxious  ;  but  if  you  will  take  charge  of  her, 
my  mind  will  be  at  rest.  The  family  have  great  faith  in  your 
ability,  Aunt  Holly." 

"Thank  you,  Bessie,"  gravely  replied  Mrs.  Nick.  "  I  shall 
expect  Mary  Louise  to  luncheon  to-morrow." 

"  I'm  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  come,  Aunt  Holly.  Good- 
bye ;  you  don't  know  what  a  load  you've  taken  off  my  mind." 

Mrs.  Barker  reinforced  her  words  with  a  very  decorous  kiss 
and  withdrew  from  her  aunt's  presence.  That  lady  listened 
until  the  slight,  well-bred  rustle  died  away  and  a  door  closed 
quietly  somewhere.  Then  she  sat  down  and  laughed  joyously, 
like  a  happy  child. 

"Poor  Bessie!  Poor  Mary  Louise!  You  both  need  to  be 
looked  after.  How  very  fortunate  that  I  didn't  die  of  whooping- 
cough  at  the  age  of  seven." 

She  laughed  again  the  next  day  as  she  watched  her  great- 
niece  across  the  luncheon  table.  Mary  Louise  was  not  pretty,, 
neither  was  she  homely  ;  she  was  trim,  but  not  stylish  ;  she  was 
serious,  but  the  gleam  in  the  gray  eyes  showed  that  whatever 
her  other  deficiencies  might  be,  she  was  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humor. 

"Just  the  kind  of  daughter  to  drive  Bessie  Barker  crazy," 
thought  Mrs.  Nick.  "She'd  see  the  silly  side  of  Bessie  and 
laugh,  because  she's  too  serious  to  take  Bessie's  seriousness  seri- 
ously." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Aunt  Holly  ?  Something  pleas- 
ant, I'm  sure." 

"  I  was  thinking  how  very  unlike  your  mother  you  are." 

Mary  Louise  nodded.  "Yes,  she's  everything  a  lady  ought 
to  be,  and  I'm  everything  one  oughtn't." 

"  That's  promising,"  said  Mrs.  Nick.     "  Do  you  swear  ?" 

"Not  often,  but  I  do  my  hair  without  a  rat,  read  Dickens 
instead  of  Ibsen,  and  detest  Bridge." 

"And  want  a  black  evening  gown,"  finished  Mrs.  Nick.  "Yes, 
I  know  ;  I  wanted  one  myself  once,  but  all  the  same — " 

"  You  agree  with  mama,  of  course,  and  I  ought  to,  I  know. 
I  try  to  be  a  dutiful  daughter,  Aunt  Holly,  but  I  do  wish  that 
mama  had  had  a  college  education,  or  else  that  I  hadn't.  I 
unfortunately  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  those  four 
years,  and,  to  mama's  dismay,  some  of  it  leaks  out." 
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"Never  know  more  than  yon  can  gracefully  conceal,  my 

child.  I  read  Plato's  'Republic'  the  other  day,  and  I've  had 
to  gain  three  or  four  pounds  at  least." 

"You  read  Plato's  'Republic'!"  faltered  Mary  Louise. 

"  Fes,  I  needed  something  sensible  after  'The  Rosary.'"  Mrs, 
Nick  laughed  at  the  amazement  on  the  girl's  face.  "Besides, 
Professor  Sherwood  wanted  my  opinion  on  a  certain  passage." 

"Professor  Sherwood  !"  gasped  Mary  Louise. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Nicholas  Peyton  Whitney,  very  gently, 
"and  yet  I  wear  puffs  and  play  Bridge." 

Mary  Louise  sat  silent,  pondering  this  remark.     "What  am  I 

do  ?"  she  asked  suddenly.  "  Tell  me  how  to  be  what  mama 
wishes." 

Mrs.  Nick  smiled.  "  WThich  of  your  girl  friends  is — well — 
Bessie's  ideal  ?  " 

"Annette  Pemberton,"  was  the  unhesitating  answer.  "She 
has  blue  eyes  and  fluffy  hair  ;  went  to  a  finishing-school — " 

"I  know  her — she's  Maud  Pemberton's  daughter.  If  Maud 
lost  a  finger,  she  couldn't  add  six  and  four.  Did  you  ever  act 
in  the  plays  at  college  ?" 

"Often,"  answered  the  wondering  Mary  Louise. 

"Men's  parts?" 

"Sometimes,  but  the  funniest  part  I  ever  had  was  that  of  a 
silly  girl,  such  a  silly — oh  ! "  a  sudden  understanding  lighted 
the  girl's  face.     "  Do  you  suppose  I  could  ?" 

"Why  not?"  Mrs.  Nick  watched  her  keenly.  "  It  was  a 
success  at  college,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  They  said  it  made  the  play,"  said  Mary  Louise,  abstractedly. 
"  I  wonder — what  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"Inspiration;  incidentally,  you  look  like  my  mother,  who 
was  an    unusually  clever  actress." 

"I'll  do  it."  There  was  a  decision  in  Mary  Louise's  tone 
which  caused  Mrs.  Nick  to  sparkle  with  satisfaction.  "The 
few  people  who  know  me  will  wonder  for  a  while,  won't  they  ?" 
Mary  Louise  giggled.  "  It  will  be  such  a  lark.  I'll  begin  to- 
night at  the  Mclntyres'  dinner.  Most  of  the  people  who'll  be 
there  never  saw  me  except  at  my  coming-out  party,  and  they'll 
have  no  prejudices.  I  really  did  behave  beautifully  on  that 
occasion." 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear?"  asked  Mrs.  Nick  with 
interest. 
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"A  new  dress,  very  pale  blue,  which  makes  me  look  as  though 
I  hadn't  an  idea  in  my  head.  I  hated  it  for  Mary  Louise,  but 
it's  just  the  thing  for  Marie,  Madame  ma  tante." 

"  Tres  bien,  et  vos  cheveux  ?    How  will  you  do  your  hair  ?" 

"  Mercy,  I  don't  know.  I've  never  known  how  to  do  it 
properly." 

"Suppose  you  let  my  maid  show  you,"  suggested  Mrs.  Nick 
rising  and  leading  the  way  up-stairs. 

There  followed  a  secret  session  in  the  boudoir,  whence  Mary 
Louise  issued  with  a  coiffure  stylish  yet  individual  and  becom- 
ing. Furthermore,  she  possessed  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
arrange  that  coiffure  herself. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Barker's  eyes  opened  wide  with  amaze- 
ment when  Mary  Louise,  looking  young  and  actually  frivolous 
in  the  blue  gown,  ran  lightly  down-stairs  and  stood  before  her 
parents  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Barker  took  off  his  glasses  and  looked  her  over.  "Very 
pretty,"  he  said,  "but  I  should  think  you'd  be  cold  with 
nothing  over  your  neck  and  arms.  Better  wrap  up  well  when 
you  go  out." 

"I  will,  but  I'm  too  excited  to  catch  cold,"  laughed  MarjT 
Louise. 

Mrs.  Barker  removed  a  minute  thread  from  the  blue  skirt, 
and  smoothed  out  a  microscopic  wrinkle.  "  It  fits  very  well," 
she  said,  "and  when  you  stand  up  straight  your  collar-bones 
hardly  show  at  all." 

"Thank  you,  mama."  Mary  Louise  drew  on  her  long  gloves 
and  slipped  into  the  fur-lined  evening  coat  her  mother  held  up. 
' '  I  wish  you  were  going  ;  it  will  be  such  fun.     Good-bye." 

When  the  metamorphosed  Mary  Louise  had  rolled  away  in 
seemly  state  behind  the  placid  family  steeds,  Mrs.  Barker 
turned  to  her  husband.  "Joseph,"  she  said  earnestly,  "your 
Aunt  Holly  is  a  wonderful  woman." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Barker,  as  complacently  as  if 
all  of  his  female  relations  were  wonderful  women. 

Perhaps  they  were,  but  his  daughter,  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, was  not  conscious  of  a  share  in  any  such  heritage.  When 
the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  Mclntyres'  door,  she  was  seized 
with  a  frantic  desire  to  run  away.  On  her  way  up-stairs  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  creep  back  into  her 
shell.     People  expected  her  to  be  silent  and  dignified  and  in- 
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tellectual ;  why  shouldn't  she  ?  Still,  people  liked  Aunt  Holly 
who  knew  things,  but  talked  nonsense.  They  weren't  afraid  of 
Aunt  Holly,  and  they  were  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  Mary 
Louise.  That  settled  it.  The  girl  mentally  registered  a  vow 
not  to  let  a  single  serious  word  pass  her  lips  that  evening,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation  might  be. 

Filled  with  this  lofty  resolve,  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
and  greeted  the  hostess  with  a  pretty  enthusiasm  which  caused 
that  good  lady  to  wonder  why  people  called  Miss  Barker  cold. 
She  wondered  still  more  when,  while  making  the  necessary 
introductions  and  welcoming  other  guests,  she  caught  sight  of 
Mary  Louise  chattering  vivaciously  with  three  men  across  the 
room.  Mary  Louise  herself  wrould  have  wondered,  had  she 
stopped  to  think,  but  at  that  moment  her  role  occupied  all  her 
attention. 

"And  you  knew  what  to  do  ?  How  perfectly  splendid  !  I 
think  it's  simply  marvellous  the  way  you  men  understand  the 
machinery  of  a  car.     Where  did  you  ever  learn  ?" 

''Under  the  car,  Jack,  wasn't  it?"  grinned  a  tall,  athletic 
fellow.     "You've  been  there  often  enough." 

kt  I'm  generally  the  under  dog,"  said  Jack  with  would-be 
melancholy.  "  Everybody  slanders  me,  but  specially  Dick. 
It's  outrageous  the  way  I'm  treated.  Miss  Barker,  won't  you 
stand  by  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  aren't  too  ferocious  ! "  Mary  Louise  glanced 
up  at  him  coyly.     "  I'm  afraid  of  dogs." 

"Are  you  a  cat,  Miss  Barker  ?"  asked  the  third  man.  "Your 
name  would  not  indicate — " 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Mclntyre  crossed  the  room,  followed  by  a 
blonde  young  man  of  somewhat  bored  aspect. 

"Miss  Barker,  let  me  present  Mr.  Stan  dish,  who  is  to  take 
you  out  to  dinner.  Mr.  Staudish  is  a  Harvard  man,  Miss 
Barker,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  have  a  great  deal  in  common." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  Harvard  man  ;  I'm  not  even  a  Radcliffe  girl." 
Mary  Louise  smiled  demurely.  "  So  it  won't  be  Boston  Com- 
mon, I'm  afraid.  Will  the  Soldiers'  Field  do  for  a  meeting 
ground  ?" 

That  depends  on  the  game,"  said  Mr.  Standish,  solemnly 
offering  her  his  arm. 

"Oh,  doesn't  Harvard  always  win,  whether  it's  football — or 
hearts  ?  " 
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"  The  last  game  was  6-0  in  favor  of  Yale/'  Mr.  Standish 
remarked  with  crushing  emphasis. 

"  In  football,  perhaps,  but  how  about  the  other  ?" 

"  We  don't  play  that  with  Yale." 

"  Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no  love  lost  between  you  ?" 

"  Say  it  as  you  like  it."     Mr.  Standish  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I'd  rather  say,  'All's  well  that  ends  well!'"  said  Mary 
Louise  quickly. 

Mr.  Standish  regarded  her  with  something  resembling  inter- 
est as  he  drew  out  her  chair  and  took  his  seat  next  to  her. 
"You're  quite  right.  Since  we  are  dinner  partners,  we  might 
as  well  be  amiable.     What  shall  we  talk  about  ?  " 

"The  weather  usually  serves  to  break  the  ice,"  suggested 
Ma^y  Louise. 

"  And  you  think  the  ice  needs  to  be  broken  ?  " 

Mary  Louise  shivered.     "  Don't  you  find  it  chilly  ?" 

"Do  you?" 

"  Yes."  Her  chin  went  up  a  trifle,  and  her  eyes  met  his  defi- 
antly. Mr.  Standish  laughed  a  short,  mirthless  laugh  and 
turned  away.     There  was  a  pause. 

"  Shall  we  go  South  for  the  winter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That  would  suit  me  perfectly,"  said  Mary  Louise.  "And 
it's  most  appropriate  with  the  grape-fruit.  Don't  you  like  to 
be  invited  out  to  dinner  ?  I  do,  especially  when  I  know  what 
I'm  escaping  at  home.  It  was  rice  pudding  to-night,  and  soup 
with  carrots  in  it ! " 

"Rice  is  a  wholesome  food,"  began  Mr.  Standish.  "The 
amount  of  nourishment — " 

"  Yes,  but  the  Chinamen  live  on  it,"  interrupted  Mary  Louise, 
"and  I  am  afraid  that  my  eyes  will  grow  slanting." 

"Nonsense;  their  eyes  do  not  really  slant,  anyway.  The 
appearance  which  we  term  '  slanting '  is  due  to — " 

"Eating  rice,"  said  Mary  Louise.  "Nothing  can  convince 
me  of  the  contrary." 

"  I've  eaten  rice  all  my  life.     Do  my  eyes  appear  to  slant  ?" 

Mary  Louise  scrutinized  them  carefully.  "  Let  me  see — why, 
yes,  this  one  is  beginning  to.  I  wouldn't  eat  any  more,  if  I 
were  you." 

Mr.  Standish  tried  a  new  tack.  "As  for  carrots,  what  are 
your  prejudices  against  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  any.  I  think  they're  the  most  aesthetic  vege- 
table there  is,  and  I'm  sure  the}'  taste  good — only — " 
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"Only—"  said  Mr.  Standish,  encouragingly. 
"I  don't  like  them,"  Baid  Mary  Louise,  in  a  Btage  whisper. 
'*  Will  yon  pass  me  the  olives,  please  ?" 
Mr.  Standish  passed  the  olives,  bni  said  nothing. 

44 Don't  you  love  ohrysanthemnms  as  a  center-piece?  They 
are  such  beautiful  great  things  !"  sighed  Mary  Louise. 

u  The  evolution  which  the  chrysanthemum  has  undergone  at 
the  hands  of  man  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  I  know. 
You  are  aware  that  blossoms  such  as  these  have  been  developed 
from  small,  wild,  inconspicuous  forms  ?M 

"  Chrysanthemum  Indicum  and  Chrysanthe— "  Mary  Louise 
suddenly  checked  herself.  "  I've  forgotten  the  other  along  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  absurd  names.  Don't  you  think  that  botanical 
names  are  ridiculous,  anyway  ?  " 

"They  are  very  necessary,  and  the  sooner  that  people  realize 
it,  the  better.  American  botanical  nomenclature  has  been  in  a 
state  of  confusion  long  enough." 

"  Shades  of  Dr.  Harrison  !  "  thought  Mary  Louise.  "  What  a 
grand  paper  I  wrote  on  that  subject  in  the  Horticulture  course. 
I  suppose  I  might  ask  him  a  few  semi-intelligent  questions. 
Why  was  it  confused,  Mr.  Standish  ?" 

In  response  to  the  look  of  childish  curiosity  and  eagerness  on 
her  face,  Mr.  Standish  launched  out  into  an  eloquent  disserta- 
tion. Mary  Louise  listened,  her  inward  amusement  gradually 
giving  way  to  admiration  at  the  clearness  of  his  exposition. 
Here  and  there  she  longed  to  discuss  points  with  him,  but  re- 
membering her  resolution,  she  confined  her  part  to  the  conver- 
sation of  questions  of  nicely  calculated  silliness.  From  botanical 
nomenclature  to  landscape  gardening  was  a  short  step,  and  from 
there  Mary  Louise  led  him  gently  to  architecture,  art,  literature 
and  the  drama.  On  every  point  he  delivered  a  neat  little  lecture, 
eminently  fitted  for  the  beginner,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
the  supposed  intellect  of  his  listener,  who  was  enjoying  herself 
immensely.  The  fact  that  she  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
subjects  enabled  her  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  knowledge, 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  the  more  she  sounded,  the  more 
surprised  and  delighted  she  became.  He  was  certainly  a  re- 
markably well-informed  man.  It  would  be  a  joy  to  talk  intelli- 
gently to  him,  yet  he  seemed  very  happy  in  his  present  role 
of  instructor  of  the  youthful  mind. 

"Do  you  read  French  ?"  asked  Mr.  Standish  just  then. 
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"A  little,"  said  Mary  Louise. 

"  You  must  read  'L'Oiseau  Bleu,'  I'll  bring  you  a  copy." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  I  know  that  I'll  enjoy  reading  it,  if 
you'll  talk  to  me  about  it,"  Mary  Louise  reply  with  engaging 
candour. 

"I'll  bring  it  to-morrow  evening,  if  I  may,"  said  Mr.  Standish 
as  they  rose  from  the  table. 

"  You  certainly  may.  It's  so  kind  of  you  to  want  to.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  nice  you  are  to  take  the  trouble,"  said  Mary  Louise 
earnestly,  and  gathering  up  the  soft  folds  of  the  blue  gown,  she 
followed  her  hostess  to  the  drawing-room.  Here  Annette  Pem- 
berton,  daughter  of  Maud  of  the  digital  arithmetic,  took  posses- 
sion of  her. 

"My  dear,"  she  began,  "what  on  earth  did  you  say  to  Mr. 
Standish  ?  "  I  never  saw  him  look  so  much  alive  before.  Usually 
he's  bored  to  extinction  at  dinners.  I  sat  next  to  him  once  and 
nearly  died.  I  couldn't  get  a  word  out  him,  except  once  or 
twice  when  he  was  positively  rude." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary  Louise,  with  a  little  yawn,  "I  didn't  say 
anything  much ;  he  talked  to  me  about  all  sorts  of  things,  lec- 
tured me,  I  should  say.  He  needs  lessons  in  small  talk  more 
than  any  one  I've  ever  seen." 

"  Some  one  ought  to  form  a  class  for  his  benefit.  Why  don't 
you  do  it,  Mary  Louise  ?  He  might  take  it  from  you,  since  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  listen  to  his  lectures." 

"  Will  you  help  me,  Annette  ?  vou  know  how  so  much  better 
than  I."  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  assented  Annette,"  and  I'll  get  Jack  Adams 
to  help  us." 

Consequently,  when  the  gentlemen  returned,  and  Mr.  Standish 
made  straight  for  Mary  Louise  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
her  education,  he  found  his  pearls  of  wisdom  tossed  aside  with 
cheerful  levity.  Mary  Louise  and  Annette,  aided  by  Jack,  kept 
the  conversation  on  the  airiest  trifles  imaginable.  Mr.  Standish 
was  clearly  puzzled,  and  somewhat  disgusted.  He  looked  still 
more  bewildered  when  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  good-night,  Mary 
Louise  said  suddenly,  with  a  wistful  seriousness. 

"Thank  you  for  to-night,  Mr.  Standish.  You  won't  forget 
'  L'Oiseau  Bleu'?" 

Mr.  Standish  did  not  forget  "  L'Oiseau  Bleu."  He  brought  it 
to  the  Barker  dwelling  the  next  evening,  and  told  Mary  Louise 
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how  to  read  it.  The  following  week  he  called  to  discuss  it  with 
her.     As  the  days  wont  by,  he  came  oftener,  and  the  two 

quently  met  at  social  timet  ions.  Mary  Louise  generally  main- 
tained the  attitude  of  eager  pupil,  but  once  in  awhile,  she  as- 
sumed the  position  of  instructor  in  Bmall  talk,  and  on  these 
occasions  Mr.  Standish  went  home  with  a  somewhat  sad,  some- 
what perplexed  look  on  his  blonde  contenance. 

lira  Barker,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  was  decorously 
jubilant  over  Mary  Louise's  progress  along  the  approved  lines. 
Her  treatment  of  Mr.  Standish  was  a  model  of  maternal  tact  and 
delicate  encouragement.  She  smiled  to  see  Mary  Louise  reading 
the  books  Mr.  Standish  recommended,  and  privately  wondered 
how  even  the  most  ardent  affection  could  lead  one  to  read,  much 
less  discuss,  such  works.  At  regular  intervals  she  reported  the 
state  of  things  to  Aunt  Holly,  and  it  is  suspected  that  she  re- 
ceived valuable  advice  from  that  whimsical  personage. 

"  He  is  a  very  sensible  young  man,  Aunt  Holly,"  she  said  one 
day,  "but  the  other  night  he  said  something  I  didn't  under- 
stand. I  was  talking  to  him  before  Mary  Louise  came  down, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  she'd  improved.  He  said,  yes, 
that  she  had  a  very  fine  mind  and  that  it  was  the  greatest  pity 
in  the  world  that  it  hadn't  been  better  trained.  But,  of  course, 
she  was  young,  but  still,  he  feared  that  frivolity  was  constitu- 
tional with  her,  and  that  even  her  keen  interest  in  the  larger 
things  of  life  could  not  counteract  it.  What  do  you  suppose  he 
meant  by  that,  Aunt  Holly  ?  I  should  never  consider  Mary 
Louise  frivolous,  never  ! " 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Peyton  Whitney  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Serves  me  right,"  she  murmured  under  her  breath.  "  Bessie, 
I'm  going  to  give  Mary  Louise  a  black  evening  gown,  and  if 
you're  wise,  you  will  let  her  wear  it  when  Mr.  Standish  calls. 
Tell  her  I  say  to  stop  playing  with  him— she'll  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  I'll  do  whatever  you  say,  Aunt  Holly  ;  Mary  Louise  has 
improved  so  much  since  you  talked  to  her." 

"  She's  a  nice  girl.  Bessie ;  very  few  improvements  were 
necessary  !  but  I  couldn't  have  forseen  Herbert  Standish,  I  sup- 
pose.    Don't  forget  to  tell  her  what  I  said,  it's  most  important." 

Mary  Louise  looked  pleased  and  relieved  when  her  mother 
delivered  the  message.  Forthwith,  the  lessons  in  small  talk 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Standish  appeared  radiantly  happy  after  his 
calls  at  the  Barker  residence. 
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The  black  dress  came  home  and  Mary  Louise  put  it  on.  It 
was  very  becoming.  Mrs.  Barker  acknowledged  that  she  had 
never  seen  Mary  Louise  look  better,  and  smiled  hopefully,  yet  a 
trifle  dubiously,  as  Mary  Louise  went  down  to  the  library, 
where  Mr.  Standish  was  waitiug. 

Considerably  later,  when  Herbert  Standish  was  saying  good- 
night to  Mary  Louise  in  the  hall  below,  Mrs.  Barker  leaned  far 
over  the  upstairs  railing.  Beaming  with  satisfaction,  she  re- 
turned to  bed. 

"Joseph,"  she  said  solemnly  to  her  somnolent  husband,  "Your 
Aunt  Holly  is  a  very  wonderful  woman." 


EVOLUTION 

HELEN  RAYMOND  SMITH 

Hi !  Mr.  Fuzzy  Wuzzy, 

Sticking  out  your  head, 
Bet  you'd  never,  never  guess 

What  my  father  said  ! 

Honest  would  it  take  you 

Awf  ly  by  surprise, 
To  know  that  some  day,  truly, 

You'll  all  be  butterflies? 

Or  do  you  sort  of  know  it 
And  not  mind  crawly  things, 

'Cause  all  the  time  you're  thinking 
How  some  day,  you'll  have  wings? 

And  does  your  mamma  tell  you, 

When  eight  o'clock  goes  by, 
'Come  quick  and  creep  to  bed  and  grow, 

A  proper  butterfly  ! ' 


SKETCHES 
THE  SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  A  FATHER 

SOME  DON'TS  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
MARGUERITE   UNDERWOOD 

A  young  woman  cannot  be  too  careful  of  her  antecedents. 
She  may  be  herself  the  pink  of  perfection,  a  drawing-room 
queen  or  a  Napoleoness  of  finance,  or  whatever  she  may  choose 
to  be,  in  this  enlightened  and  woman's-rightful  age.  It  is  quite 
settled,  I  think,  that  no  vulgar  considerations  of  birth  or  breed- 
ing can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  woman  who  knows  her  bright 
lexicon  of  youth,  and  who,  whatever  she  has  set  her  heart  upon, 
goes  to  win.  Thackeray  was  a  snob,  if  you  like,  (or  rather,  if 
you  don't  like  him)  yet  he  asserted  that  a  young  woman  of  de- 
termination, and  without  a  positive  hump,  might  marry  whom 
she  would.  We  have  moved  along  since  then.  The  young 
woman  of  determination  can  do  more.  She  can  refuse  to  marry 
whom  she  will,  and  she  can,  if  she  really  wants  to,  go  out  and 
gain  success  all  for  herself,  and  neither  parents,  nor  husband, 
nor  social  considerations  can  say  her  nay. 

All  this  is  glorious,  everybody  says  so.  A  woman's  position 
in  the  world  of  business  or  society  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  birth,  education  and  reputation  of  her  grandfather  and  great- 
uncles.  Yet,  I  repeat,  in  certain  details  a  young  woman  cannot 
be  too  careful.  Unless  she  has  used  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  her  immediate  relatives,  as  long  as  she  "makes  her  home  with 
her  parents'' — in  the  felicitous  newspaper  phrase — she  will  be 
continually  irked  by  small  domestic  annoyances,  little  things  in 
themselves,  but  liable  to  try  her  nerves  and  to  neutralize  the  joy 
she  finds  in  her  larger  life  in  the  great  world. 

Do  not  the  monthly  magazines  and  the  woman's  page  of  the 
daily  paper  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  well-regulated  house- 
holds, the  necessity  of  a  pleasant  home  to  receive  the  worker 
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when  the  busy  day  is  over  ?  Then,  if  you  would  be  a  happy,  as 
well  as  a  successful,  woman  while  you  remain  in  your  father's 
house,  you  cannot  take  too  much  care  in  selecting  a  father  who 
shall  make  your  domestic  life  agreeable. 

The  rest  of  the  family  are  to  be  considered  of  course,  but  it  is 
of  the  father  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  because  he  is  so 
often  chosen  carelessly,  neglected  in  every  day  life,  and  regarded 
as  of  minor  importance,  while,  in  truth,  almost  everything  de- 
pends primarily  upon  him. 

It  seems  simpler  to  put  these  directions  in  a  negative  form,  to 
show  as  briefly  as  possible  the  most  essential  points  in  choosing 
and  caring  for  a  father. 

The  father  is  treated  purely  from  the  social  and  domestic 
point  of  view,  but  I  would  remark  in  passing  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  successful  professional  or 
business  man  since  he  is  likely  to  be  away  from  home  a  great 
deal  and  is  less  conspicuous  when  he  is  present,  being  absorbed 
in  his  plans  and  work.  Still  the  unsuccessful  man  is  often  a  more 
diverting  talker,  unless  he  gets  on  a  subject  of  his  own  troubles. 
The  question  of  pecuniary  backing  from  the  financially  success- 
ful father  has,  of  course,  no  place  here. 

First,  then,  beware  of  the  conventional  father,  the  one  who 
looks  and  acts  as  fathers  do  in  the  stories  for  the  young — who 
leads  the  conversation  at  meals,  goes  to  church  on  Sundays  and 
is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  is  kind  to  his  servants 
and  thoughtful  of  all  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  wears  al- 
ways an  air  of  suave  dignity  and  a  high  silk  hat.  He  will  in- 
evitably jar  upon  your  nerves,  give  wise  advice  instead  of  taking 
yours,  attempt  to  supervise  your  personal  interests,  entertain 
his  friends  when  your  want  the  house  free  for  yours,  is  very 
likely  to  be  shocked  by  your  ideas  of  religion  and  society,  and 
may  presume  to  be  master  of  his  own  house. 

All  this  will  entail  much  confusion  and  unpleasantness  and 
may  interfer  with  your  work  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  type  known  as  the 
cruel  father  would  be  disturbing  and  cause  considerable  annoy- 
ance, though  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  a  will  strong 
enough  to  oppose  effectively  any  of  your  undertakings.  Yet  if 
you  came  home  after  a  busy  day  and  found  yourself  locked  out, 
or  the  rest  of  the  family  bolted  into  their  rooms  to  escape  an 
angry  man's  raging,  you  would  inevitably  feel  ennui  and  disgust. 
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From  the  moral  stand  point,  then,  seek  a  father  who  j 

a  golden  mean  between  Colonel  Newcome  and— say,  the  head  of 

the  house  oi  Oapnlet  in  the  days  of  the  star-crossed  Loi 

Now.  for  details.  You  want  a  father  with  a  Bense  of  humour, 
but  lie  must  not  have  too  strong  a  sense  ;  with  just  enough,  he 
will  be  adaptable  and  agreeable,  with  one  bit  too  much  he  may 

develop  into  a  wit  and  be  too  busy  telling  his  own  jokes  to  caru 
much  for  yours.  With  the  regards  to  the  precise  amount,  it  is 
like  salt  in  a  pudding  ;  be  careful,  for  no  one  can  tell  you  just 
how  much  is  u  a  pinch.'' 

As  to  a  desirable  age,  don't  have  a  young  one.  He  will  rarely 
be  useful  as  an  escort,  because  he  will  have  too  many  social  en- 
gagements of  his  own.  He  will  know  exactly  the  meaning  of 
some  of  your  clever  phrases,  and  that  robs  them  of  half  their 
cleverness.  He  may  be  proud  of  3-ou,  but  there  will  be  an  ele- 
ment of  patronage  in  his  pride  which  will  make  it  galling. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  he  should  be  handsome. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  man  of  "distinguished  appearance"  is 
pleasanter  to  see  every  day  than  the  ordinary  handsome  type. 
If  however,  the  distinguished-looking  one  is  too  well  aware  of 
his  distinction,  he  is  more  conceited  than  Adonis.  Conceit  is 
one  of  the  unpardonable  failings  in  the  father  of  a  successful 
woman. 

Not  so  with  patience  and  orderliness.  These  are  two  virtues 
that  a  man  should  be  Words  We  Have  No  Concern  With. 
Women  have  the  heritage  of  generations  of  housekeepers  and 
hundreds  of  Griseldas  and  Cordelias.  Orderliness  has  become 
instinctive,  patience  is  our  fenimine  birthright.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  it  takes  less  time  and  trouble  to  keep 
things  in  order  than  out  of  order,  but  this  little  truth  our  men- 
folk must  never  discover.  The  thrill  of  superiority  that  comes 
in  response  to  man's  helpless  roar  of  "  Mary,  where  on  earth  are 
my  collars  ?"— that  thrill,  and  the  joy  of  producing  the  collar 
with  the  gentle  remark,  "Right  here  in  this  box,  Father  dear, 
where  they  always  have  been" — is  more  than  worth  the  trouble 
of  fetching  and  carrying  for  that  impotent  babe  who  belongs  to 
the  stronger  sex. 

Once  I  knew  a  large  and  fine  looking  man  whose  daughter 
had  the  weekly  task  of  sorting  and  putting  away  the  family 
laundry.  She  told  me  that  sometimes  her  father  would  call  her 
to  his  room  and  say,  "  My  dear,  don't  you  see  that  if  you  leave 
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the  bosom  of  a  dress  shirt  uppermost  in  a  drawer,  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  drawer  is  sure  to  scratch  it,  and  may  even 
make  cracks  in  the  surface  ?  "  I  had  always  rather  liked  that 
man,  but  after  I  heard  that  story  I  understood  why  he  had 
named  his  daughters  Ernestine  and  Amelia,  and  sometime  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  he  has  retired  from  business  and  is  devoting  his 
leisure  to  collecting  fans  and  making  Wallachian  embroidery. 

Do  not,  I  repeat,  choose  an  orderly  father  and  for  reason  al- 
most converse,  do  not  choose  a  patient  one.  You  want  to  feel 
superior  of  course,  and  a  helpless,  hopeless,  disorderly  man  in 
the  house  assures  you  this  pleasant  feeling,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  bad,  very  bad  for  your  morals  to  be  constantly  de- 
spising a  member  of  your  own  family.  Now  you  don't  despise 
anything  so  delightful  as  a  disorderly  man,  but — a  patient  man, 
a  patient  man,  a  man  who  trails  meekly  after  a  triumphant 
woman,  who  crawls  around  and  hunts  for  a  lost  pin  without 
saying  or  looking  anything  naughty,  a  man  who,  if  need  were, 
could  dust  a  tea-table,  stone  raisions,  or  wait  forty-five  minutes 
for  his  dinner,  a  man  with  patience  of  that  caliber  would  ruin 
you,  mentally,  morally  and  spiritually.  The  impatient  one  will 
sometimes  worry  you  for  a  few  moments,  especially  if  he  be  a 
punctual  and  impatient  one,  but  he  will  be  far  better  for  your 
moral  safety  and  sanity  than  a  modern  Job  or  Moses.  [Query, 
was  Moses  really  patient  ?] 

These  are  only  the  main  points  to  consider  in  choosing  your 
father.  Much  must  be  left  to  individual  taste,  which  should  be 
constantly  consulted  on  this  important  matter.  There  is  no 
sense  in  having  a  father  that  you  don't  like  in  the  first  place. 

The  care  of  him  differs  according  to  circustances.  Keep  al- 
ways in  mind  these  cardinal  points  : 

1.  Talk  to  him  and  let  him  talk  to  you.  Get  his  confidence, 
consult  his  judgment  in  matters  of  interest,  and  respect  his 
point  of  view. 

2.  Remember  his  birthdays.  Fathers,  as  a  class,  are  highly 
sentimental  and  will  value  such  thoughtfulness.     . 

3.  See  that  he  has  good  food. 

4.  Wait  on  him.     It  will  be  good  for  you  both. 

5.  Sometimes  remember  that  before  you  were  a  successful 
young  woman  you  were  his  daughter,  and — love  him. 


A  SIMPLE  REFUTATION  OF  THE  STATEMENT  "TIME 

FLIES  " 

DOROTHY    H.    BROWN 

Harley,  Hawkins,  Herford — Higgens  !  Just  three  before  he 
would  look  at  his  roll  book,  and  then,  from  that  celestial  throne, 
in  ao  all-convicting  voice,  would  call — "Higgens." 

Higgens,  poor  Higgens,  looked  first  at  the  clock  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  then  at  his  watch,  but  try  as  he  would  to  con- 
vince himself  that  both  were  slow,  way  down  somewhere  in 
that  manly  form  of  fourteen  years  he  knew  it  was  only  "a 
quarter  of."     Still  fifteen  whole  minutes — an  eternity  ! 

There  was  an  apparent  feeling  of  restlessness  throughout  the 
room.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  sensation  in  Dr.  Green's 
class.  Unfortunately,  all  of  us  are  not  made  along  the  same 
speedy  lines,  and  Dr.  Green  was  one  of  those  slow-moving 
people  who  make  it  a  point  never  to  hurry.  Aside  from  this 
fact,  his  class  in  German  V  met  from  twelve  to  one.  Speaking 
from  the  view-point  of  past  experiehce,  I  ask  you,  fellow  stu- 
dents, was  there  ever  harder  task  than  to  feed  one's  mental 
side  when  one's  material  side  is  slowly  dying  of  starvation  ? 
These  conditions,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  biggest  football 
game  of  the  season  was  to  take  place  that  afternoon,  may 
account  for  the  inattention  and  poor  recitations  that  morning. 

Harley  was  translating,  and  what  a  fizzle  he  was  making  of  it ! 

''That  will  do,  that  will  do!"  the  teacher  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently. "  I  never  heard  such  translating.  How  long  did  you 
spend  on  the  preparation  of  this  lesson,  Harley  ?" 

''About  twenty  minutes,  sir." 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  noble  intentions,"  the  Doctor 
said  crossly.     "  Hawkins,  will  you  resume  the  translation  ?" 

Hawkins,  Herford,  Higgins— two  more  and  then  Higgens. 
Higgens  glanced  at  the  clock — ten  minutes  of  ! 

"  Go  slow,"  he  whispered  to  Hawkins. 

But  alas,  alas  !  Hawkins  had  not  the  place.  "Numbskull," 
thought  Higgens.     What  was  the  Doctor  saying  ? 

"Couldn't  wait!"  Yes,  yes,  that  was  it,  and  now  Herford 
was  translating. 
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Somewhere  in  a  vacant  room  Higgens  could  see  himself  writ- 
ing German  all  afternoon,  with  now  and  then  a  cheer  wafting 
in  on  the  breezes.  Why,  oh  why  hadn't  he  studied  last  night  ? 
Still,  programs  and  song  sheets  must  be  attended  to — that  was 
his  duty  to  the  school,  and  in  a  case  like  this  lessons  were,  after 
all,  only  minor  considerations.  But  Dr.  Green  never  saw  things 
that  way,  "  and  a  Princeton  grad.  at  that,"  thought  Higgens. 

Herford  had  finished — five  minutes  of  !  Something  must  be 
done.  A  nose-bleed  ?  No,  he'd  worked  that  before.  A  cough- 
ing or  sneezing  fit  ?  No,  no,  Dr.  Green  "  doughted"  on  those. 
Ah — a  question — that  was  the  best  chance,  now  for  the — 

"  Higgens — continue,  please,"  called  the  Doctor  hurriedly. 

"Ah — um— pardon  me,  Dr.  Green,  but  in  thinking  it  over,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you,  if  you  didn't  think  Schiller  committed  a 
dramatical  error  in  centralizing  the  action  of  the  play  in  a  char- 
acter like  Mariette,  apparently  so  unindividualistic  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know — what  makes  you  think  so,  Higgens  ?" 
the  Doctor  asked  with  interest. 

Two  minutes  !    Why  didn't  that  bell  ring  ? 

Hawkins  began  to  chuckle,  but  Higgins,  without  a  thought 
in  his  head,  rambled  on. 

"  Well,  of  course,  it's  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  author  of  Schiller's  experience  would  choose  an 
ideal  type,  portraying  emotions  fitting — " 

Dong  !    Dong  !    The  bell  ! 

Higgens  sank  into  his  seat  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  the 
Doctor  closed  his  book,  saying  : 

"  I'm  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  finish  this  discussion.  I  see  your 
view-point,  Higgens.  I  shall  expect  those  who  failed  to  report 
here  at  two-thirty  this  afternoon.  No  excuses  will  be  received. 
I  might  add,  if  a  few  more  of  the  scholars  showed  the  same 
interest  in  the  work  and  discussion  of  the  class  as  Higgins  does, 
I'd  have  fewer  failures  to  report  to  the  head-master.     Excused  !" 

Higgins  walked  out  of  the  room  on  air,  but  still  holds  the 
recollection  of  fifteen  of  the  longest  minutes  in  his  German 
education  ! 


WHEN  LOVE  IS  YOUNG 

AMITA   B.    FAIRGRIEVE 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  he  came  in  and  sat  down 
uneasily  on  the  edge  of  the  window-seat. 

"  Say,  Sis,"  he  began,  then  saw  something  interesting  outside 
and  contemplated  it  earnestly.  "I  wonder  where  Jackson  got 
those  ties/'  he  mused. 

I  waited  in  silence  and  presently  he  turned  toward  me  again. 
"Ann— er — er — is  it  all  right  for — for  a  f -fellow — what's  that 
you're  making  ?  " 

"A  center-piece  for  my  roommate.  She's  to  be  married  after 
Commencement." 

"Is  she?  You  college  girls  know  a  lot  about  men,  don't 
you  ?  "  He  bent  forward  and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  a  new 
idea.  "Say,  Sis,  does  a  fellow  ask  if  he  can  come  and  see  a 
girl,  or  does  he  have  to  wait  for  her  to  invite  him  ?  " 

So  that  was  it ! 

I  punched  my  next  eyelit-hole  reflectively.  "Well,"  I  vouch- 
safed at  last,  "it's  very  nice  for  a  girl  when  a  man  shows  he 
would  like  to  call  upon  her.     Do  you  know  where  she  lives  ?" 

"  Sure.  I've  been  by  the  house  a  lot — "  he  broke  off  abruptly 
and  regarded  a  ring  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  Then  he 
thrust  forth  his  feet  and  looked  at  his  socks,  of  which  he  was 
prouder. 

"What  do  men  talk  about  when  they  come  to  see  you  ?"  he 
asked.     "School?" 

I  smiled  at  my  embroidery.  "There  is  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,"  I  suggested.  "  Skating,  and  the  theatre,  and  ball 
games,  and,  by  and  by,  you  get  to  books,  and  songs." 

There  was  a  silence  during  which  he  readjusted  his  necktie, 
and  then  looked  cross-eyed  down  his  nose  at  it  to  see  if  it 
retreated  behind  his  coat  at  the  proper  point. 

I  suppose  every  girl  thinks  her  own  brother  better  than  any- 
one else's — as  a  brother,  I  mean.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  near 
this  that  had  come  home  from  school  to  us  for  its  first  holidays. 
I  liked  his  broadening  shoulders,  and  the  poise  of  his  head,  and, 
yes,  I  liked  even  the  way  he  held  his  hands  so  as  best  to  show 
the  ring. 
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"  You'll  have  all  your  experiences  this  Christmas  to  tell 
about,"  I  continued  presently.  "Why  don't  you  take  her  to 
the  New  Year's  ball  ?  " 

He  shone  for  an  instant,  then  gloomily  shook  his  head.  "That 
would  be  a  nice  note,  wouldn't  it  ?  A  fellow  that  can't  dance 
any  better  than  I  taking  a  girl  to  a  ball  ! " 

"You  got  along  all  right  yesterday,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  yes—Putney  girls — but  it's  different  in  the  city,  Sis. 
You  know  how  I  mean.  No,  I  can't  get  in  wrong  with  her  at 
the  very  first."  He  stood  up  in  front  of  me  and  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"  Queer,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  I  used  to  think  girls  weren't 
much  shakes  before — except — you  were  always  almost  as  good 
as  a  boy.  But — "  he  broke  off  from  the  profound  tenor  of  his 
speech,  and  turned  to  the  mundane  and  concrete  :  "  Do  the  girls 
in  Northampton  have  straw  suit-cases  much  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  and  I  like  them,"  I  said.  "They're  lighter  than  the 
others." 

"J don't  like  'em — look  as  if  you  came  from  California." 

"Suppose  we  exchange,"  I  suggested. 

He  shone  again.     "Will  you,  Ann  ?    I'll  bring  mine  in  now." 

He  went  out  and  returned  quickly  with  his  "  straw  suit-case.' 

"You're  awfully  good,"  he  said,  "but  I  thought  maybe  it 
wouldn't  matter  to  you — and  I  hate  to  carry  anything  that 
doesn't  go  with  tan  shoes.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  while 
he  added,  with  apparent  irrelevance,  "  She  lives  on  Union 
Avenue." 

"  Oh  !    And  you  walk  up  from  the  station  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  grinned.  Then,  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
he  told  me  :  "  Her  name's  Doris  Dooley." 

"Isn't  that  nice?"  I  exclaimed.  "I  always  liked  Doris — 
and  about  the  other  part — that  doesn't  matter,  anyway,  you 
know." 

He  grinned  again  and  then  suddenly  kissed  me  and  rushed 
off.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  occurrence  (he  had  never  before  kissed  me 
unsolicited)  when  he  opened  the  door  and  stuck  in  his  curly 
head.     "  Honest,  Ann,  will  she  like  it  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  I  told  him  encouragingly,  "and  she'll 
ask  you  to  come  again,  if  she  does." 
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He  shut  the  door  so  that  I  couldn't  see  his  face  and  told  me 
from  the  other  side  :  "  She's  awful  pretty,  Ann.  I  try  to  make 
her  laugh  all  the  time — to  show  her  dimples." 

And  I  heard  him  whistle  "Somewhere  in  the  World"  as  he 
ran  down-stairs,  A  moment  later  he  emerged  from  the  house 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  newly  acquired  Derby  and  gloves.  As  I 
watched  him  going  down  the  street,  I  wondered  a  little  about 
the  girl  who  was  going  to  break  my  brother  in,  and  I  remem- 
bered just  such  a  youth  whom  I  myself  had  broken  in. 

I  sighed  a  little. 

He  is  a  polished  proficient  at  the  art  of  fussing  now,  polished, 
with  ease,  and  self-assurance,  and  that  "she'll  be  glad  to  see 
me"  manner. 

Ah  well !  Perhaps  our  young  affections  do  "water  but  the 
desert,"  but  while  they're  fresh,  I  like — don't  you  ? — to  watch 
the  sprinkling. 


DOWN  AN'  OUT 

ELIZABETH   NOAKES 

Now  w'en  ye're  kind  o'  angry, 

Ye  stamp  around  and  shout, 
An'  fire  out  some  cuss-words, 

Tell  folks  what  ye're  about, 
Ye  go  out  on  a  rampage, 

Ye  fire  round  yer  shoes, 
But  ye  just  sit  still  an'  quiet 

Wen  ye  really  have  the  blues. 

An'  w'en  ye  think  ye're  angry 

Ye  give  yer  hoss  a  whack, 
An'  imitate  the  poets, 

An'  say  "Alas,  alack ! " 
Ye're  just  a  goll-darn  nuisance, 

The  way  ye  fret  an'  pout, 
But  one  wouldn't  know  ye're  livin* 

W'en  ye're  really  downjan'  out ! 


MY  PUZZLE  PICTURE 

LOUISE   LEE   WEEMS 

Under  the  Christmas  mistletoe. 

Close  to  the  open  spinet,  arrayed 
In  the  gay-colored  finery  of  long  ago, 

They  sit,  two  youths  and  a  gentle  maid. 
Silence  has  fallen  upon  the  room  ; 

The  light-haired  gallant,  bent  forward  in  his  chair, 
Twirls  his  gloves,  and  from  brows  of  gloom 

Studies  the  patterns  the  floor-tiles  bear. 
His  darker  companion,  with  sparkling  glance 

Fixed  on  the  lady,  sits  waiting  too. 
Does  the  wlaite-frilled  nosegay  she  holds  entrance 

Her  very  soul  with  its  brilliant  hue  ? 
For  she  smiles  down  into  its  heart  as  though 

Her  eyes  could  never  be  satisfied. 
While  one  hand  caresses  the  satin  bow 

Into  which  the  fortunate  flowers  are  tied. 
Fortunate  flowers !     She's  so  sweet  and  fair 

In  the  quaint  full  gown  with  its  rosy  sheen. 
With  her  delicate  face  and  her  soft  brown  hair. 

Her  graceful  posture  and  stately  mien. 

But  why  should  they  sit  so  silently  ? 

What  do  the  frown  and  the  glance  portend? 
Are  the  flowers  a  token  of  loyalty 

That  the  light-haired  gallant  forgot  to  send 
While  his  rival  remembered  ?    O  hateful  sight ! 

Small  wonder  that  glance  is  so  confident. 
Or  may  be  the  cases  are  altered  quite 

And  the  frown's  satisfaction  with  shyness  blent. 
For  whom  is  her  favor  ?    Her  smile  may  be 

Mockery,  pleasure,  or  tenderness  : 
Their  looks  may  mean  ardour  or  jealousy  ; 

And  pause.    Are  they  rivals  ?    'Tis  just  a  guess. 

Dear  little  lady,  it's  scarcely  fair 

To  puzzle  me  so  when  you  don't  explain, 
But  sit  and  smile  from  your  high-backed  chair  ; 

And  I  wonder,  and  wond'ring  is  so  in  vain. 
Why  pity  the  gallants  in  their  sad  pass? 

'Tis  your  sweet  slow  smile,  and  that's  hard  to  blame, 
They  at  least  may  be  with  you  behind  the  glass, 

While  I  can  but  watch  from  outside  the  frame. 
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ALONG  THE  WATER  FRONT 

RUTH   AGNES    WILSON 

Last  autumn  I  spent  in  an  old  New  England  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  a  quaint,  musty  little  town  that  had 
quite  dozed  off  into  the  sleep  of  old  age.  But  such  talk  as  I 
heard  of  the  days  of  its  youth  !  The  riverfront  was  lined  thick 
with  wharves  then,  and  the  water  was  black  with  the  boats 
upon  it,  so  they  said.  By  "  they"  I  mean  the  "oldest  inhabit- 
ants," white-haired  oracles  of  gossip  and  tradition,  who  still 
remember  men  and  things  that  else  would  be  forgotten.  Many 
a  time  have  I  sat  at  their  feet  and  listened  to  their  chat  of  the 
good  old  days  before  the  railroad  had  rumbled  its  way  down  the 
valley,  and  caused  the  sails  of  the  West  India  fleet  to  be  furled 
forever. 

If  you  would  stray  from  the  beaten  track,  and  poke  among 
the  odd  corners  of  the  water  front,  take  the  first  turning  from 
the  Town  Hall,  and  you  will  see  the  river,  a  gleaming  speck  of 
blue  at  the  far  end  of  a  dingy  brown  street.  "  Toddy  Alley"  the 
old-timers  call  it,  and  surely,  it  seems  haunted  by  an  air  of 
genial  shabbiness  that  finds  expression  in  the  cheery  motto, 
swinging  over  the  old  tavern  door,  "As  we  journey  through  life, 
let  us  live  by  the  way." 

With  every  step  along  the  cobblestones  of  Toddy  Alley,  the 
blue  speck  broadens,  and  soon  the  full  sweep  of  the  river 
stretches  from  your  feet  to  the  willows  of  the  opposite  bank. 

Where  are  the  warehouses,  once  bulging  with  those  three 
necessities  of  life,  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  ?  Where  are  the 
"  square-riggers  "  that  carried  this  precious  cargo  on  the  long 
voyage  over  seas,  and  all  the  sailing-craft  that  clustered  around 
the  busy  wharves  ?  You  will  find  no  trace  of  this  former  bustle 
and  activity  in  the  peaceful  scene  before  you  ; — a  few  lean, 
hollow-clusted  buildings  stooping  over  the  roadway,  some 
groups  of  black,  rotting  piles,  bearded  with  green  weed  when 
the  tide  ebbs,  and  perhaps  a  lonely  fisherman,  sculling  labori- 
ously up  stream.  Now  and  then,  a  pert  little  launch  coughs 
and  sputters  its  way  down  ;  or  a  great  lumbering  barge  is  drag- 
ged, creaking,  groaning,  to  its  dock  by  a  hustling  little  tug- 
boat. 
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Their  boats  and  their  buildings  are  no  more,  but  the  seafarers 
of  that  day  still  live  in  the  memories  of  the  old  men,  who  played 
around  the  wharves  as  boys.  Over  their  pipes  they  will  tell  you 
of  the  good  ships  they  had  watched  a  building,  and  of  the 
doughty  captains  who  sailed  them  ;  and  he  is  a  poor  one  at 
"swooping  yarns"  who  cannot  spin  you  a  tale  or  two  about  them. 

One  well-known  character  of  the  water-side  was  an  old  man, 
commonly  known  as  "Uncle  Jake."  On  almost  any  fine  morn- 
ing, he  might  have  been  found,  sitting  on  a  large  timber  that 
would  some  day  be  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  and  watching  the  ship- 
builders with  a  critical  eye.  The  long,  ragged  hair  falling  over 
his  shoulders,  and  the  stout  staff  on  which  he  leaned,  made  him 
look  not  unlike  a  patriarch  of  old.  Yet  Uncle  Jake  was  not  be- 
hind the  times,  although  well  on  in  years.  He  was  of  an  inven- 
tive turn  of  mind,  and  confidently  expected,  sometime,  to  startle 
the  world  with  his  ideas.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occurence 
for  a  chance  loiterer  about  the  yards  to  stroll  up  to  him  with 
some  inquiry,  such  as,  "How  are  you  getting  along  with  your 
brick-ship  nowadays,  Uncle  Jake  ?  " 

"  Wa-al,"  Uncle  Jake  would  drawl,  "  I  ain't  working  on  that 
now,— busy  at  suth'n  else." 

"  What  are  you  making  now,  Uncle  Jake  ?  " 

"Fm  riggin'  a  steering-gear  on  one  of  the  river  steamboats, 
so's  while  she's  tied  to  the  dock  at  Hartford  I  can  steer  her 
enough  to  last  her  all  the  way  to  New  York." 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  pilot  handle  the  wheel  on  a  trip  down 
a  very  crooked  river  will  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  to  be  saved  by  this  very  simple  device  ! 

"  But  I'm  'unkin'  on  a  better  thing  than  that,"  Uncle  Jake 
would  continue. 

"Well,— well,— what  is  it,  Uncle  Jake  ?  " 

"  I'm  workin'  at  a  contraption  to  go  on  a  window-shutter,  and 
when  I  shut  it,  I  shut  it  so  quick,  I  shut  the  daylight  in,  and 
your  room  is  light  all  night  ! " 

After  this  story,  the  old  cronies  always  shake  their  heads  and 
say  "Poor  Uncle  Jake!  What  would  he  have  thought,  if  he 
could  ha'  lived  to  this  dsij,  and  seen  boats  made  o'  iron  and 
concrete  !  " 

There  is  a  story  about  a  certain  captain  engaged  in  the  down 
east  trade,  which  is  always  told  with  great  relish.  It  seems  that 
one  time  he  was  takiDg  a  boat  laden  with  gun-powder  down  the 
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river  and  when  somewhat  below  "'The  Narrows"  a  terrible 
storm  arose.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  thnndar  roared.  A  particularly  loud  crash  of  thunder 
brought  the  nervous  captain  running  out  on  deck,  shaking  his 

fist  toward  the  sky,  he  cried — "Burr-ah,  burr-ah,  you  hit  me 
and  I'll  make  a  louder  noise  than  you  do  !  " 

Another  cherished  tale  concerns  two  Portugese  brothers  who 
owned  a  scow  in  which  they  brought  stone  from  a  nearby 
quarry.  One  day,  when  approaching  the  dock  under  full  head- 
way, sail  got  "  fouled  "  and  would  not  run  down.  "Trow  over 
de  yank  !"  (anchor)  cried  the  excited  captain. 

"  I  can't  trow  it  over,"  called  back  the  mate,  "  they  ain't  no- 
ting (rope)  tied  to  it  !" 

"  Ting  or  no  ting,"  yelled  the  captain,  "trow  de  yank  !  " 

So  the  "yank"  was  "trowed"  by  the  obedient  mate;  but, 
strange  to  say,  that  did  not  prevent  the  boat  from  dashing  head 
long  into  the  dock. 

Two  other  brothers  were  each  half-owners  of  a  boat  sailing 
down  the  river  as  night  came  on,  they  quarreled  as  to  whether 
they  should  anchor  or  keep  on  their  course.  Taking  advantage 
of  a  strong  puff  of  wind,  the  man  at  the  helm  "put  her  about" 
and  drove  the  boat  high  on  shore.  "  There,"  he  shouted,  "I've 
anchored  my  half  of  the  boat ! " 

One  native  of  the  riverfront  had  a  son  who  had  felt  the  call  of 
the  sea,  and  was  filled  with  a  violent  desire  to  take  passage  on  a 
"whaler."  Vividly  he  pictured  to  his  father  the  money  he 
would  be  sure  to  make  by  catching  whales  and  selling  the  oil. 
The  father  was  strangely  unmoved  and  showed  little  inclination 
to  set  up  his  son  in  the  whaling  line.  The  boy  finally  ran  away. 
His  rosy  dreams,  however,  were  banished  by  the  stern  reality 
of  life  in  New  York  with  a  penniless  pocket,  and  soon  a  pitious 
letter  came  from  him,  asking  for  money  with  which  to  come 
home.  But  the  practical  and  hard-hearted  father  replied,  "If 
you  want  to  come  home,  sell  your  oil  !" 

The  bluff  old  cap'ns  have  passed,  and  their  slow,  lumbering 
schooners  with  them  ;  and  with  their  passing  has  closed  a  pic- 
turesque chapter  in  the  history  of  navigation.  Of  all  their 
former  importance,  only  some  half-forgotten  memories  linger  in 
the  drowsy  heads  of  a  few  old  men.  It  seems  as  if  the  ghosts  of 
those  ancient  sea-farers  must  haunt  in  dismay  the  mouldering 
wharves  and  empty  warehouses.     Yet  they  were  genial  souls  ; 
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they  would  make  but  poor  ghosts.  So  may  they  rest  iu  peace, 
say  I,  and  so  may  be  ever  say.  who  walks  the  deserted  docks  of 
some  old  river  town,  and  think  of  the  days  when  they  were 
bustling  with  breezy  life, — those  good  old  days  along  the  water 
front. 


A  REVELATION 

ELSIE   RUTLEDGE  BASKIN 

I  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  lo  ! 

The  world  became  a  garden  where  we  two 
Alone,  did  live  and  love 

The  seasons  through. 

I  looked  into  her  eyes,  clear  blue, 

And  learned  that  good  is  Beauty  ;  then  I  saw 
The  truth  to  many  hidden — 

That  love  is  law. 


THE  TRUCE 

GRETCHEN  TODD 

A  vast,  silent  sky  half  awake,  half  adream, 
And  a  sea  from  whose  surface  the  night's  dark  is  lifting, 

A  rippleless  stretch  of  pale  silver  save  where, 
Faintly  gold  through  the  dawn  mists,  the  seaweed  is  drifting. 

Weary-eyed  stars  in  a  colorless  sky, 
And  the  ghost  of  the  moon  sinking  listlessly  low, 

No  sound  but  the  hiss  of  the  foam  in  our  wake 
And  the  hum  of  the  ship's  engines  muffled  and  slow. 

Over  the  sea  steals  the  breath  of  a  breeze, 
Wraith-like  the  dawn  mists  swirl,  drifting  away, 

Hush,  'tis  the  dawn-wind  to  herald  the  sunrise, 
The  end  of  the  truce  of  the  Night  and  the  Day. 


THE  LABORATORY  METHOD 

HELEN   DOUGLAS   MILROY 

"Auntie,"  inquired  Nathan  as  be  painstakingly  set  the  last 
block  on  his  reeling  tower,  "  why  is  it  that  a  person  never  gets 
tired  of  hisself  ?  I  gets  tired  of  you,"  be  continued  meditat- 
ively, "and  you  gets  tired  of  me,  but  we  never  gets  tired  of 
ourselves,  do  we,  Auntie  T" 

'*  I  guess  not,"  answered  that  much-tried  person,  absently. 
"There,  Nathan,  do  run  away  and  let  me  finish  this  letter." 

Nathan  was  not  at  all  hurt  at  this  evident  disinclination  for 
his  company,  in  fact  he  had  become  quite  used  to  it,  and  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  visit  "Auntie," 
for  she  never  made  any  restrictions  as  to  "  helpings,"  as  mothers 
are  apt  to  do,  and  he  decided  that  for  this  reason,  her  frequent 
lapses  of  conversation  should  be  treated  with  due  tolerance. 

"I  think,"  mused  Nathan,  "that  I  had  better  go  an'  see  the 
Peanut  Man."  He  looked  at  "Auntie"  reflectively,  and  then 
continued  to  himself,  "  I  guess  it  would  be  thoughtfuller  not  to 
stop  her  writin',  besides  she  doesn't  like  the  Peanut  Man, 
p'rhaps  it's  'cause  her  hands  are  so  clean."  This  last  conclusion 
was  made  as  he  slid  through  the  half-open  door. 

He  hurried  down-stairs  as  fast  as  his  stubby  legs  permitted, 
aud  having  safety  reached  the  other  side  of  the  street  door,  he 
started  sturdily  toward  the  corner.  Here  he  waited  some  five 
minutes  before  the  crossing  was  favorable,  and  then  he  darted 
across  with  a  skill  gained  from  long  practice.  On  the  next 
corner  the  stand  of  the  Peanut  Man  appeared,  and  the  Peanut 
Man  himself  could  be  seen,  hunched  dejectedly  on  a  dilapidated 
stool.  Now  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  steam  was  heard,  and 
Nathan  could  even  see  the  white  streak  issuing  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  stand.  He  n^ver  understood  just  exactly  what 
went  on  within  this  fascinating  and  mysterious  contrivance, 
and  he  couldn't  decide  whether  the  peanuts  were  fashioned  by 
some  invisible  hands  inside  of  the  wonder,  or  whether  they 
were  laid  after  the  fashion  of  eggs.  At  any  rate,  peanuts  were 
very  much  to  his  taste,  and  he  highly  approved  of  them,  no 
matter  how  they  were  created. 
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The  Peanut  Man  shook  off  his  depression  the  minute  that 
Nathan  appeared  before  him,  and  immediately  he  began  to  fish 
among  his  various  bags  while  the  boy,  scorning  assistance, 
struggled  unaided  to  a  seat  on  the  stool.  After  much  exertion, 
Nathan  succeeded  in  getting  his  legs  to  hang  down  properly 
instead  of  sticking  out  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  then  he 
breathlessly  received  the  burnt  offering  which  the  Peanut  Man 
proffered,  since  it  was  Nathan's  privilege  to  dispose  of  all 
the  wares,  too  thoroughly  roasted  for  the  general  market. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  shiney  in  your  eyes  ?"  asked  the 
young  visitor  between  munches. 

"  It  is  because  I  go  home,"  explained  the  Peanut  Man,  "  home 
to  Italy.  Now  can  I  be  happy  ;  no  longer  do  I  brood  and  brood, 
no  longer  do  I  weary  myself  with  reproach,  that  I  come  here  to 
get  rich  ;   at  last  I  tire  of  myself  no  more,  for  I  go — " 

"0!  but  Auntie  said  folks  didn't  get  tired  of  theirselves," 
exclaimed  Nathan.     "Are  you  truly  ?" 

But  the  Peanut  Man  was  already  telling  how  he  had  been 
selling  peanuts  long  enough  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  his  won- 
derful Italy  where  the  sky  was  so  blue,  and  the  fields  so  green, 
and  everybody  was  free  and  happy. 

Much  as  it  interested  him  Nathan  could  not  listen  any  longer 
to  the  advantages  of  Italj7,  for  it  was  getting  dusk  and  there 
was  "Auntie"  to  be  considered.  So  he  slid  down  from  his  stool 
and  after  gravely  shaking  the  grim  hand  which  the  Peanut 
Man  held  out  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  make  for  home  with  all 
possible  speed.  He  found  everything  all  serene,  much  to  his 
relief,  for  he  didn't  wish  to  cause  "Auntie"  any  undue  anxiety. 
All  during  his  supper  he  pondered  on  the  Peanut  Man's  state  of 
mind,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mistake  was 
on  "Auntie's"  part  and  his. 

That  night  he  hurried  through  his  prayers.  "'Auntie,  I  got 
you  fooled,"  he  confided  to  her  as  she  tucked  him  in  bed. 

"How  is  that,  dear?" 

"  Well,  you  said  '  I  guess  not,'  and  the  Peanut  Man  is." 

"Is  what,  Nathan?" 

"Tired  of  hisself,"  murmured  the  young  psychologist,  sleepily. 

"Auntie"  pondered,  then  once  more  stood  amazed  before  the 
workings  of  the  youthful  mind. 
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THE  GLEE  CLUB   CONCERT  MAN 

FLORENCE    L.    BARROWS 

The  Glee  Club  Concert  Man  has  come  and  gone.  Yes,  at  last, 
he  has  gone,  and  left  behind  him  a  trial  of  faded  flowers,  wilted 
violets,  withered  sweet-peas,  and  drooping  roses.  We  see  traces 
of  him  wherever  we  turn,  from  the  faded  flowers  to  the  cigarette 
stubs  on  the  library  steps — oh!  most  unaccustomed  sight !  Our 
library — to  be  thus  profaned  !  But  it  will  not  happen  again 
for  weeks,  not  until  Junior  Prom,  perhaps,  or  another  Glee 
Club  Concert  Week  next  year.  All  danger  of  another  invasion 
is  over  for  the  present.  For  it  was  an  invasion.  All  day  the 
Glee  Club  Concert  Man  poured  in.  He  came  from  all  directions 
by  train.  He  came  by  the  car-load  from  Amherst.  He  walked 
up  from  the  station  carrying  his  own  suit  case  ;  be  was  grandly 
transported  in  hacks  ;  his  pumps  pattered  gaily  through  the 
puddles  and  his  heavy  shoes  clumped  stolidly  along.  In  fact  he 
came  in  assorted  sizes,  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  variety, 
to  suit  every  taste.  He  was  clad  in  rough  ulster  and  cap.  He 
wore  opera  hats  looking  strangely  dark  and  formal  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun.  He  carried  dapper  little  canes.  He 
was  laden  with  boxes  from  Park's  and  Field's.  His  ulster 
pockets  protruded  with  shapes  strangely  suggesting  sweets.  He 
rushed  madly  along,  he  sauntered  leisurely,  he  hurried  to  and 
fro.  He  enjoyed  all  sorts  of  amusements  prepared  for  his  enter- 
tainment. He  strolled  through  rivers  of  water  and  sloughs  of 
despond  by  the  side  of  the  fair  maid.  He  went  out  driving. 
He  mounted  steps  and  entered  houses  with  tightly  drawn  cur- 
tains, where  wan  lights  strove  vainly  to  drive  out  the  common 
vulgar  sun-light,  and  there  disported  himself  with  music  and 
dancing. 
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Some  how  or  other  the  Glee  Club  Concert  Man  whiled  away 
the  hours  until  the  EVENT  (spelled  with  capitals,  please.) 
Weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of  the  situation  and 
obviously  uncomfortable  in  his  evening  suit,  the  Glee  Club  Con- 
cert Man,  escorted  by  his  fair  hostess,  finally  presented  himself 
at  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall.  He  entered  bashfully,  awkwardly, 
gracefully,  flippantly;  he  stumbled  and  nearly  fell;  he  tripped  over 
his  own  feet,  he  walked  on  the  fair  maid's  train.  He  clutched  his 
tickets  like  grim  death.  He  fumbled  helplessly  in  the  depths  of 
his  pocket,  while  the  ushers  smiled,  and  the  fair  maid  nudged 
him.  In  an  agony  of  embarrassment  he  asked  for  programs  twice 
over.  After  painful  experiences,  the  Glee  Club  Concert  Man 
was  safely  seated.  He  looked  as  though  he  thought  his  trials 
were  over,  but  alas  !  they  were  only  begun.  He  found  he  must 
help  the  fair  maid  remove  her  coat.  He  restored  the  flowers 
which  she  dropped  half  a  dozen  times.  After  the  struggle  he 
removed  his  own  coat,  the  outside  coat — no  more,  no  less.  He 
stowed  his  hat  under  the  seat  and  sat  with  his  own  coat  and  the 
fair  maid's  coat  piled  nearly  to  his  chin.  From  behind  this 
barricade  he  listened  to  the  fair  maid  and  gushed  enthusiastic- 
ally over  the  sweetest  thing  in  pink,  and  agreed  that  the  girl 
with  the  dark  hair  over  there  was  a  dear.  And  when  the  music 
began  he  discovered  to  his  dismay ,  that  he  was  expected  to  stand 
while  they  sang  "  Fair  Smith  " — not  that  he  objected  to  standing 
up,  but  he  wondered  what  kind  of  a  figure  he  cut  with  his  arms 
full  of  coats,  and — he  planted  his  foot  firmly  on  the  brim  of  his 
hat. 

Once  more  safely  seated,  the  program  proceeded.  He  ap- 
plauded perfunctorily  and  made  an  effort  not  to  look  bored. 
They  sang  and  played  tolerably  well  for  girls,  but  he  didn't  care 
for  such  high  screaming  himself.  Once  or  twice  he  really  forgot 
himself  enough  to  applaud  with  enthusiam.  But  he  seemed 
glad  when  it  was  over.  He  hurried  the  fair  maid  through  the 
throng  of  other  fair  maids  and  Glee  Club  Concert  Men.  He 
steered  her  skillfully  through  the  crowd  and  rushed  her  up  the 
dark  street.  He  gallantly  helped  her  over  the  puddles— the 
self-same  puddles  through  which  the  fair  maid  plashes  unat- 
tended every  other  night  of  the  year.  When  he  had  safely  de- 
posited her  on  her  own  steps,  his  duties  for  the  night  were  done. 
His  face  relaxed  from  his  company  smile,  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
disappeared  into  the  darkness. 
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The  next  morning  be  flocked  to  chapel.  The  Glee  Club  ( 
cert  Man  wore  his  every  day  countenance— "the  school  boy  with 
his  morning  face''  expression.  The  bored  look  bad  vanii 
with  the  night.  The  Glee  Club  Concert  Man  regarded  his  sur- 
roundings with  normal  masculine  interest.  He  asked  questions 
about  the  faculty;  he  admired  the  big  hats  and  best  suits  of  the 
college,  he  bore  the  scrutiny  of  sixteen  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
with  rare  unconcern.  He  even  had  the  courage  to  march  out  of 
chapel  to  the  sound  of  sixteen  hundred  giggles.  He  wandered 
about  the  campus  viewing  and  being  viewed.  He  even  took  his 
life  in  his  hands— that  brave  Glee  Club  Concert  Man— and  in- 
vaded that  labyrinth  of  dire  confusion— the  pandemonium  of  the 
note-room.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  day  after  immensely,  better, 
in  fact,  than  the  Concert  itself.  He  liked  it  so  well  that  he  ling- 
ered. He  seemed  in  no  haste  to  leave,  but  at  last  the  Glee  Club 
Concert  Man  tore  himself  away.  After  furnishing  the  topic  for 
dinner  table  conversation  for  three  whole  days,  the  Glee  Club 
Concert  Man  returned  whence  he  came  ;  and  the  College  has 
settled  down  to  work  once  more.  We  have  returned  to  our 
every  day  clothes,  and  our  every  day  manners,  and  our  every 
day  state  of  mind.  Our  necks  have  recovered  from  the  slight 
stiffness  incident  to  much  craning,  but  we  still  cherish  certain 
faded  flowers,  while  a  crumpled  program  in  our  Memorabilias 
reminds  us  of  the  "  has  beens,"  as  we  settle  down  to  work  once 
again  with  a  sigh  of  regret — or  is  it  relief  ? 


SPRING 

ALICE  MAY  COMSTOCK 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  that  evening, 

I  had  so  many  things  to  do, 

And  the  thought  of  those  two  written  lessons. 

Was  making  me  tired  and  blue. 

Next  day  I  awoke  even  crosser  ; 
The  buttons  were  half  off  my  waist, 
My  hair  wouldn't  act  at  all  nicely, 
And  my  shoe-lacing  broke  in  my  haste. 

I  angrily  started  for  chapel, 
When — I  thrilled  with  sudden  delight, 
The  smells  had  all  changed, — I  was  happy 
For  Spring  had  come  in  the  night ! 


THRILLING  NEWS 

HESTER  A.    HOPKINS 

My  dear,  I  simply  had  to  stop, — 

I  couldn't  let  you  get  away  ! 
Just  let  me  tell  the  thrilling  thing 

I  heard  at  Fanny's,  yesterday  ! 

Now  promise  not  to  tell  a  soul — 

It's  only  known  by  one  or  two  ; 
And  please  don't  think  I  made  it  up, 

It's  really  absolutely  true  ! 

You  see,  the  girl  that  told  me,  was — 
Oh  well,  you  needn't  know  her  name  ; 

She  mightn't  like  it  said  she  told, — 
The  story's  really  just  the  same. 

My  dear,  a  special  friend  of  yours, 
(At  least,  you  always  said  you  were) 

— No,  truly  I  can't  tell  you  who  ! 
I  wouldn't  feel  'twas  fair  to  her, — 

My  dear,  this  girl,  this  friend  of  yours, 
(I'm  only  telling  what  I've  heard. 

The  girl  that  told  me,  swears  it's  true ; 
I'm  just  repeating  word  for  word.) 

She  knew  this  man— a  perfect  peach — 
But  none  thought  that  she  knew  himjwell. 

His  name?  it,  doesn't  matter  much — 
Besides,  I  promised  not  to  tell. 

Now  please  don't  tease — I  truly  can't ! 

Yes,  I  believe  you  know  the  man  ; 
Most  people  do.    Now  please  be  good  ; 

Of  course  I'll  tell  you  when  I  can. 

Well,  then,  my  dear  !— Oh,  honestly, 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  better  do  ! 

You  see  I  promised  not  to  tell — 
I  guess  that  meant  to  even  you. 

It's  something  not  a  soul  suspects, 

(I  know  I  never  did,  for  one,) 
Oh  dear,  I've  got  you  all  stirred  up  ; 

I  guess  I  shouldn't  have  begun. 

Now  please  don't  try  to  find  it  out ! 

You're  just  as  happy  not  to  know. 
Honestly,  dear,  you  are.    Good-bye  ! 

I've  absolutely  got  to  go  ! 
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We  cannot  know  her  Btyle  of  dress, 

Nor  tell  how  old  she'll  be, 
Nor  what  her  aims,  nor  figure  out 

Her  nationality. 

Perhaps  within  the  Senate  House 

She'll  clamor  for  reform  ; 
Or  perched  within  the  lookout's  nest, 

Give  warning  of  a  storm. 

She  may  be  adding  lengthy  miles 

To  Martian  explorations, 
Or  acting  superintendent  of 

South  Polar  in -plantations. 

I've  heard  it  whispered  that,  in  time, 
Oppressed  by  mental  lameness, 

She'll  lapse  into  the  ignorance 
Of  mediaeval  tameness. 

And  that,  renouncing  politics, 

A-weary  of  the  rabble, 
She'll  starve  to  death  the  wisdom  that 

Was  indefatigable. 

Perhaps  in  simple  Grecian  folds 

She'll  wind  her  limpid  way, 
And  softly  glide,  within  a  gown 

That's  never  known  a  stay  ; 

Or  brightly  decked  in  flowered  lawns, 

Bring  back  the  Revolution, 
When  ladies  thought  of  beaux,  and  not 

So  much  of  constitution. 

However,  in  that  future  day, 
What'er  the  goal  of  knowledge — 

Whether  we're  called  a  Training  School, 
Or  dubbed  a  Female  College — 

No  matter  where  her  name  is  found, 

Or  in  what  guise  she's  seen, 
We  know  she'll  still  belong  to  us — 

A  loyal  Smithereen ! 


OUTSIDE 

HELEN  RAYMOND   SMITH 

In  a  college  community,  as  in  any  other,  the  doctrine  of 
equality,  however  interpreted,  is  hard  to  maintain.  We  are 
continually  being  ranged  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  a  line 
marking  our  participation  in,  or  exclusion  from,  certain  privi- 
leges. Between  the  two  groups  so  separated,  there  is  no  mid- 
dle ground.  They  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  finally  and 
eternally  separate ;  and  with  the  recognition  of  the  absolute 
advantages  of  the  one,  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  become 
proportionately  obvious.  This  finds  expression  in  the  attempts 
at  classification  we  hear  on  all  sides.  After  all,  we  are  told, 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  people,— those  who  believe  in  Pro- 
vidence, or  High  Tariff,  or  cold  baths,  or  olives,  and  those  who 
don't.  There  are  two  classes  of  students, — those  who  have  a 
developed  social  conciousness,  or  like  to  keep  Chapel  Cards,  or 
keep  off  the  grass,  and  those  who  don't.  Finally,  and  it  is  of 
the  conditions  suggested  by  this  last  assertion  that  I  wish  to 
speak,  there  are,  after  all,  two  kinds  of  Seniors — those  who  take 
psychology,  and  those  who  don't. 

The  full  significance  of  this,  some  of  us  realized  at  once;  some 
of  us  had  it  borne  in  upon  us  slowly.  Most  of  us  struggled 
more  or  less  conciously  against  it.  But,  deprecating  it,  avoid- 
ing it,  ignoring  it  as  we  might,  we  came  to  admit  it  and  accept 
it  as  a  fact. 

It  was  largely  because  of  its  unexpectedness  that  we  felt  it,  at 
first,  more  keenly.  They  had  seemed  much  the  same  when  we 
met  them  in  the  fall — these  friends  of  ours.  Their  hair  and 
batting  hats  had  undergone  certain  structural  modifications  ; 
they  had  changed  their  couch-covers  or  put  up  new  photographs, 
but  their  jokes  and  their  theories  were  delightfully  intelligible, 
not  to  say  familiar  ;  and  their  conversation  had  all  the  dear  ex- 
pected charms  of  old.     Sometime,  somehow, — what  was  it  that 
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came  between  119  ?  What  was  it  that  crept  into  our  temple, 
speaking  a  language  wo  did  not  understand,  talking  of  things 
we  knew  not  of  ?  United  we  had  stood  in  the  days  of  parabolas 
and  Magna  Charters;  together  we  had  sympathized  with  Thomas 
a  Becket  and  sung  the  dirge  of  the  prophets.  We  had  trembled 
over  the  same  undistributed  middles  in  logic,  and  different 
courses  in  French  and  German  had  only  served  to  unite  us  the 
closer.  But  this  !  More  and  more  we  came  to  feel  that  we  were 
outside, — outside  of  something.  They  belonged  to  some  vague 
esoteric  circle  of  which  we  were  not  members,  of  which  even 
the  whispers  came  to  us  strange  and  full  of  mystery.  When 
they  met  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and  cried  "  Oh,  do  you 
know  about  Jimmie  and  Bill,  or  Mah'rie  or — "  with  obvious, 
insulting  secrecy — "my  daughter  H!"  You  wondered  what 
particular  delicacy  in  the  way  of  Prom  men  were  Jimmie  and 
Bill.  You  had  not  before  encountered  them  upon  your  friends' 
calling  list  ;  moreover,  their  manners  seemed  anything  but  con- 
ventional. Still,  you  listened  politely  askance,  while  they  dis- 
cussed whole  unsuspected  lists  of  common  acquaintances,  gen- 
erally afflicted  and  eccentric  in  the  extreme— until  it  came  to 
Little  Blackie  and  the  woolly  worms.  There^were  few  of  us  who 
were  not  for  days  shocked  and  alarmed  by  vague  rumors  of 
Little  Blackie.  Heaven  send  we  may,  in  the  fullness  of  time 
and  a  quieter  state  of  nerves,  come  to  forgive  the  Individual 
who  perpetrated  and  commemorated  in  print  the  woolly  worms. 
Occasionally  we  might  try  to  divert  their  attention  by  con- 
fidences of  our  own.  They  had  always  been  nice,  but  now,  along 
about  the  third  month,  they  became  unusually  responsive. 
Were  we  in  love — or  religious  ?  Our  symptoms  had  for  them  a 
melancholy  interest  amounting  to  fascination.  Their  sympathy 
was  almost  professional  in  the  completeness  of  its  understand- 
ing. "  Yes,  yes  !  exactly  !  You  know  it's  really  just  a  stage  of 
your  development,  my  dear,"  they  would  say,  listening  with 
considering  eyes,  nodding  a  sort  of  grim  approval  when  we  were 
particularly  like  the  "  Book"  and,  delicately  suspicious,  making 
marginal  notes  along  the  edges  of  our  confidences  when  we  dif- 
fered. If  you  were  the  "  Reserved  type,"  one  of  them  would 
startle  you  sometime,  by  giving,  quite  unexpectedly,  an  insult- 
ing and  carefully  veiled  account  of  your  youthful  experiences, 
emotional  or  otherwise.  "  Did  you  ever  feel  like  that  ?"  She 
would  inquire  carelessly.     "  How  the  dickens,"  you  wonder 
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hotly, — there  is  a  naturally  tendency  at  a  certain  age  to  use 
exaggerated  language  she  has  told  you — "How  the  Dickens 
does  she  know  or  has  she  a  right  to  ask  if  you  did  ?  Still  it  may 
as  well  be  you  as  any  other,  besides,  the  Book  says  so.  "  Dis- 
covered ! "  you  admit  grimly  and  retire  to  soothe  your  shattered 
nerves  with  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Or  she  may  have  a  habit  of 
being  inspired  with  a  strange  and  unaccountable  desire  for  ap- 
parently superfluous  information.  "  Do  you  ever  see  orange 
arabesques  with  green  spokes  in  them  when  you  are  going  to 
sleep  "  ?  she  inquires  dreamily.  You  reply  from  the  depths  of 
the  Latin  dictionary  that,  so  far  as  you  ~know,  your  family  are 
not  given  to  delirium  tremens.  Remembering  your  curtness 
in  the  remorseful  retrospect  of  your  near-sleeping  hours,  )~ou 
repent  mournfully  and,  drifting  still  farther  into  sleep,  sud- 
denly— Arabesques  !  with  spokes  !  Great  Heavens,  you  do  ! 
Meekly  you  seek  her  out  the  next  day  and  lay  your  arabesques 
and  your  mendacity  at  her  feet,  only  to  be  received  with  ab- 
stracted acquiescence  and  a  murmur  of  something  about  sug- 
gestion. 

Oh  that  something  called  suggestion  !  That  vague,  omni- 
present, unintelligible  wholly  aggravating  something  called 
suggestion  !  Did  we  once  ever  so  aggressively  believe  in  Free- 
dom of  the  Will  ?  Were  we,  in  the  heyday  of  our  youth  and 
the  prime  of  our  opinions,  severe  sceptics  of  a  mild,  undic- 
tatorial  Predestination  ?  There  has  been  nothing  comparable 
to  this  !  It  meets  us  at  every  turn  ;  it  lies  in  wait  to  be  fulfilled 
by  our  every  act.  It  explains,  it  justifies  everything  from  the 
kinks  in  our  disposition  to  the  blanks  on  our  [chapel  cards.  It 
is  alarmingly  convenient.  "  Have  you  a  little  suggestion  in 
your  home  ?  "  You  inquire  confidentially  of  the  Outsider  next 
you  at  a  psychologically  belated  breakfast.  Somehow,  it  seems 
hardly  safe  to  have  it  around.  Suggestion  !  suggestion  !  How 
many  things  are  committed  in  thy  name  !; 

Sometime,  as  you  waited  for  her  in  the  deserted  library,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  those  tense,  last  days  of  some  intolerably 
crowded  December  week — "Did  you  ever  hear  of  Paraphasia 
and  Paraphemia  ?"  she  was  sure  to  ask  suddenly.  "No,  twins  ?* 
you  inquire.  "  What  did  they  play  in  ?  "  She  is  infinitely  seri- 
ous. "Oh  no,  my  dear,  I've  got  them  !  They're— so  and  so,  and 
so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,"  she  reads  while  you  lose  your  place  in 
Lucretius  and  indulge  your  natural  delight  in  tactile  sensations 
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with  your  cheek  on  the  hack  of  your  chair.  So  she  has  them, 
-he  ?  Heaven  help  you  !  in  the  simple  unilluniined  recesses 
of  your  heart  you  thought  she  was  tired  and  somewhat  hurried 
and  inclined  to  be  cross, — even  as  you.  You  forget  the  con- 
struction of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  consider  deeply  for  a  few 
minutes.  "  Please  may  I  have  a  little  Polyphronia  too  ?"  You 
ask  meekly.  But  she  is  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  how  the 
Families  have  hysterics.  You  reason  it  out,  somewhat 
crudely,  that,  as  there  have  probably  been  ''tired  people  before 
Polyphronia"  she  will  doubtless  get  over  by  some  more  or  less 
enlightened  method  of  her  own.  But  when  her  room-mate  tells 
you  that  she  was  begun  to  eat  fruit-cake  and  cheese  at  nine 
forty-five  and  sleep  with  a  brass  candlestick  to  induce  dreaming, 
you  feel  somehow  that  things  are  going  too  far  and  science,  that 
inexorable  goddess  is  claiming  new  victims  for  her  own. 

Most  disturbing  of  all  in  its  way  was  the  biological  stand- 
point, that  subtle  insidious  something  that,  at  first,  wouldn't 
get  itself  into  their  heads  and  then  wouldn't  get  itself  out;  that 
dominated  their  thoughts,  read  their  books  over  their  shoulders, 
interfered  with  their  letters,  bullied  their  ideals,  and  knocked 
at  their  affections.  A  grim,  mysterious  thing,  truly,  threatening 
with  dismay,  whole  garlands  of  careless,  rainbow-clad  dreams. 
Yt>u  long  to  challenge  it  to  single  combat,  to  tell  it,  it  is  a  fraud, 
a  Jabberwockan  —  an  "Obsession!"  but  you  don't  know  the 
Vernacular.  How  long! will  it  last,  you  wonder?  It  is  evidently 
like  the  pink-eye,  carried  over  from  year  to  year,  frequently 
contagious.  With  a  determined  pretense  of  superiority,  you 
prescribe  Maeterlinck  and  Emerson  and  Fiona  Macleod.  You 
walk  them  around  Sunset.  Finally,  you  take  them  to  some 
sacred  treasure  house  of  domesticity,  all  your  own — where  the 
fire  burns  brightly  on  the  domestic  hearth-stone  and  the  adored 
youngest  flings  its  domestic  rattle  upon  the  domestic  rug. 
They  drop  to  their  knees.  A  gleam  comes  into  their  tired  eyes. 
Their  hearts  leap  up  when  they  behold  an  infant  with  its  rattle. 
Ah  truly, — The  Experimental  Babe  ! 

We  are  outside — let  us  admit  it,  we  are  outside  !  Whether 
it  is  a  question  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  a  three-ring  circus, 
the  green  and  gold  of  the  stage  properties  for  the  wheels  and 
windlass,  the  crude  and  simple  pleasures  of  being  a  prima-donna 
yourself  for  the  complex  and  illuminating  experience  of  oc- 
casional  glimpses  behind  the  scenes — they  have  probably  al- 
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ready  determined.  Even  in  the  most  separate  and  unmitigated 
shadows  of  our  outer  darkness,  there  comforting  gleams.  What 
would  they  do  without  us  to  suggest  and  investigate  and  con- 
sider and  instruct  ?  And  haven't  we  imbibed  a  great  deal- 
really  ?  We  may  not  be  able,  gracefully  and  easily  to  hypnotise 
a  precarious  instructor,  hesitating,  say,  on  the  verge  of  a  writ- 
ten lesson,  or  purely  by  suggestion,  cause  an  unsensitive  maid 
to  waft  in  our  direction  a  second  helping  of  salad.  But  neither 
are  they,  and  when  it  comes  to  hallucinations  and  messages 
from  Mr.  James,  we  seem  to  be  about  even  after  all.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  having  it  vicariously,  perhaps  we  shall  ac- 
complish it.  Has  not  the  whole  world  been  having  it  more  or 
less  definitely,  and  may  we  not  be  fortunate  to  be  inoculated  ? 

Finally  it  has  given  us  an  excellent  chance  to  study  them — 
these  people,  to  analyze  them  under  the  influence  of  new  ideas, 
to  note  their  actions  and  reaction  under  the  psychological  point 
of  view — to  observe  their  mental  processes. 

There  is  something  insidious  somewhere  about  the  pot  and  the 
kettle  !  Perhaps  we  are  going  too  far.  Perhaps  too  great  a 
sensibility,  too  morbid  a  watchfulness,  has  brought  us  into  a 
state  justifying  their  most  ominous  terminology.  Let  us  stop  ! 
Let  us  stop  !  What  is  it  we  have  heard  them  saying  lately 
about  people  with  attention  too  persistently  fixed  on  one  thing  ? 
Is  it  possible— is  it  possible  we  are  getting  to  be  Paranoiacsl 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

ISABEL    A.   GUILBERT 

Before  I  sought  Sophia's  halls 
I  chose  a  motto  brave  and  sane — 

With  eyes  turned  ever  toward  the  sun, 
I  cried,  "  We  fall  to  rise  again." 

But  after  one  harsh  winter  spent 
In  slipping  on  these  paths  of  pain, 

With  eyes  which  dare  not  leave  the  ground, 
I  sigh,  "  We  rise  to  fall  again." 


COLLEGE    NOTES 


The  building  in  which  we  hold 
John  M.  Greene  Hall    our  chapel  services  is  no  longer  to 

be  known  as  the  Auditorium.  On 
February  18,  after  the  morning  exercises,  President  Burton 
announced  that  the  trustees  had  decided  that  it  be  called  the 
John  M.  Greene  Hall,  after  Mr.  Greene,  upon  whose  suggestion 
Miss  Smith  acted  in  founding  this  college.  Mr.  Greene  was  on 
the  platform  and  rose  to  bow  in  recognition  of  their  enthusi- 
astic applause. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  gave 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes    the  fifth  recital  of  the  concert  course 

in  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  They  are  both  musicians  of  unusual  merit,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  reception  here  gave  evidence  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  program,  the  Grieg  "Sonata  in  C 
minor,"  Mr.  Mannes  showed  great  delicacy  of  interpretation  and 
keenness  of  musical  sense.  He  never  lost  the  beauty  of  the 
theme  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution.  The  Saint-Saens 
"Prelude  to  the  Deluge"  was  another  particularly  beautiful 
number,  the  organ  giving  the  necessary  depth  of  tone.  The 
Lekeu  "Sonata  in  G  major,"  although  not  as  well  known  as 
the  rest  of  the  program,  was  very  interesting  as  the  work  of  a 
modern  composer. 

M.  D.  K.  1911. 

On  the  evening  of  March  1,  it  was  our 

Count  Apponyi    privilege  to  hear  Count  Albert  Apponyi 

speak  on  the  subject,  "  The  Difficulties  in 

the  Way  of  Permanent  Peace  in  Europe."    Count  Apponyi  is  a 

well-known  European  statesman,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Hague 
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Tribunal  is  well-fitted  to  speak  on  this  matter.  He  began  by 
showing  that  just  as  the  question  of  peace  between  individuals 
had  been  settled  by  the  establishing  of  law  and  institutions,  so 
the  problem  of  peace  among  the  nations  is  tending  to  settle 
itself.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  an  International 
Peace  Tribunal,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  not  conceived  as 
possible.  This,  however,  is  but  a  beginning.  As  matters  stand 
now,  peace  is  still  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  peoples.  The  present  board  of  arbitra- 
tion seeks  to  settle  individual  cases  as  they  come  up,  but  there 
are  no  international  laws  by  which  all  cases  may  be  settled.  In 
order  to  effect  such  a  change,  three  things  must  be  considered, 
the  organization  of  an  international  executive,  judiciary,  and 
legislature.  The  problem  of  an  executive  Count  Apponyi  re- 
fused to  discuss,  since,  at  the  present  time,  no  executive  could 
coerce  one  of  the  big  nations,  and  the  existence  of  a  judiciary 
and  legislature  would  form  a  power  having  sufficient  moral 
suasion  for  all  ordinary  cases.  The  existing  Hague  Tribunal 
forms  the  germ  of  the  judiciary,  so  that  the  question  of  the 
legislature  remains  as  the  most  important.  For  some  years 
there  have  been  meetings  of  what  is  called  the  Inter-parlia- 
mentary Union,  which  is  composed  of  members  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  any  countries,  who  desire  to  attend.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  meetings  that  the  plan  for  the  Hague  Tribunal  was  first 
drawn  up.  The  hope  is  now  that  the  extra  legal  body  may 
become  regular  and  permanent. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
peace  plans.  For  one  thing.  Count  Apponyi  said  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  psychology  of  rulers  to  oppose  any  encroachment  on 
their  power.  Then  the  question  of  representation  in  an  inter- 
national legislature  would  necessitate  some  compromise  between 
the  large  and  small  nations.  Difficulties  should  never  hinder 
effort,  however,  and  to  object  to  this  peace  plan  because  we 
might  think  that  war  could  never  be  totally  abolished  seemed 
to  Count  Apponyi  as  foolish  as  to  object  to  the  institution  of 
hospitals  and  churches  because  we  might  feel  that  sickness  and 
sin  can  never  totally  be  abolished.  To  work  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, though  perfection  may  not  be  attainable,  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 
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An  open  meeting  of  II  Tricolore  was  held 
II  Tricolore  in  the  Students*  Building,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  28.  Miss  Mary  Gore  Smith,  who 
is  associated  in  the  settlement  work  at  Dennison  House,  Boston. 
spoke  on  "  Italy  Transplanted."  The  lecture  was  based  largely 
on  personal  experiences  and  contained  many  anecdotes,  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  audience  an  intimate  view  of 
the  Italian  immigrant  as  he  truly  is. 

C.  S.   1912. 

The  board    for   the   Smith   College 
The  Weekly  Board     Weekly  has  been  chosen  and    is  as 

follows :  Editor-in-Chief,  Katharine 
Buell  '11;  Public  Opinion  Editors,  Helen  Houghton '12,  Jane 
Garey  '13  ;  News  Editor,  Jean  Johnson  '11  ;  Assistant  News 
Editors,  Cyrena  Martin  '12,  Elsie  Frederiksen  '12,  Rachel  Mc- 
Knight  '12  ;  Proof  Readers,  Sophia  Smith  '13,  Gretchen  Todd 
'13,  Ruth  Ensign  '13  ;  Business  Manager,  Florence  Angell  '11  ; 
Assistant  Business  Managers,  Dorothy  Marcus  '12,  Henrietta 
Peabody  '12,  Ruth  Higgins  '13. 

Subscription  blanks  for  the  rest  of  this  year  will  be  sent  to 
the  alumnae  on  request.  Address,  Henrietta  Peabody,  Haven 
House.  L.  F.  C.  1911. 

There  is  a  great  effort  at  present  to  interest 

Vocational     college  undergraduates  in  the  non-teaching  pro- 

Conference     fessions.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  S.  C.  A. 

C.  W.,  a  Vocational  Conference,  the  first  of  its 

kind  to  be  held  at  Smith,  took  place  on  March  4-5. 

On  Saturday  the  fourth,  at  four  o'clock,  there  were  addresses 
in  the  Students'  Building  by  Dr.  Marion  Parris  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  on  the  subject  of  "  Expert  Investigation,"  and  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Edgerly  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
on  "  College  Women  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Betterment." 

At  seven-thirty  of  the  same  day  Miss  Edna  Foley,  Smith 
1901,  gave  an  address  on  "  Nursing  as  a  Profession  for  College 
Women."  Miss  Foley  is  Supervising  Nurse  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute.  Mr.  Robert  Woods  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  spoke  of  the  social  service  work  done  there,  and  Miss 
Candace  Thurber,  Smith  1904,  spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations  planned  by  the  Smith  Club  of  New  York 
City. 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held  at  seven-thirty 
on  Sunday,  when  Miss  Louise  Brooks  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  spoke  on  "Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work  for  College 
Women/' 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 

On  the  evening  of  March  2,  a  Kip- 
The  Kipling  Recital    ling  recital  was  given,  in  costume  by 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Hadfield,  who  is  well- 
known  both  as  actor  and  more  recently,  as  dramatic  trainer  at 
Princeton  University  and  other  institutions.  The  recital  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  Vox  Club,  and  the  proceeds  were 
added  to  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing  lec- 
turers to  speak  before  the  college  on  topics  of  voice  training  and 
dramatic  interest. 

Mr.  Hadfield  displayed  unusual  virility,  power  and  insight  in 
his  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Kipling's  genius.  His 
changes  of  facial  expression  were  keenly  sympathetic,  and  the 
appropriate  costumes  added  to  the  vividness  and  force  of  a 
thoroughly  artistic  performance.  The  program  represented 
characteristic  types  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poetry,  ranging  from 
"Fuzzy  Wuzzy,"  and  "Gunga  Din,"  to  "The  Lovers'  Litany," 
"  Paget,  M.  P.,"  and  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West." 

F.  F.P.    1911. 


EDITORIAL 


As  the  days  grow  longer,  and  strolls  just 
Ways  and  Means  before  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  our  exer- 
cise cards  do  not  demand  such  caution  in 
the  placing  of  one's  feet  as  was  formerly  necessary,  our  thoughts 
turn  with  rapture  to  the  green  stretches  of  campus  under  the 
elms.  There  is  something  restful,  yet  inspiring,  about  a  beauti- 
fully kept  lawn.  We  all  feel  it ;  we  all  love  the  greensward. 
In  fact,  we  all  love  it  so  much  that  we  cannot  keep  away  from 
it.  We  are  so  filled  with  appreciation  of  its  beauty  that  we  at 
once  set  about  to  destroy  it — an  odd  state  of  things,  surely. 
Perhaps  it  is  things  of  this  kind  that  are  responsible  for  the 
opinion  of  the  masculine  mind  regarding  feminine  attainment 
in  logic  ! 

Yet  we  are  not  altogether  to  blame,  for,  (tell  it  not  in  Gath) 
it  is  the  other  sex  that  lays  out  the  sidewalks.  After  going  to 
work  and  inventing  whole  systems  of  geometry  based  on  the 
proposition  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points,  and  impressing  not  only  proposition,  but  system  as 
well,  indelibly  upon  our  youthful  consciousness,  the  superior 
masculine  intellect  lays  out  sidewalks  in  graceful  curves  or 
else  in  straight  lines  where  one  doesn't  need  to  go  !  Doubtless 
when  women  are  allowed  to  vote,  the  walks  will  all  be  taken 
up  and  put  down  where  now  lie  the  beaten  tracks  which 
are  a  reproach  to  culture  and  civilization.  In  those  days,  the 
campus  will  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  everyone  will  be  happy, 
except  the  man  who  has  to  move  the  walks.  He  will  probably 
declare  that  we  don't  know  where  we  want  to  go,  and  that  we 
would  walk  on  the  grass  anyway. 

Once  in  a  while,  Mere  Man  is  right,  and  this  last  assertion  of 
his  is  sadly  true.  Observe  the  border  of  mud  on  either  side  of 
the  walk.     The  direction  of  the  walk  is  apparently  the  desired 
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one  ;  why,  then,  does  not  the  line  of  foot-prints  coincide  with 
it  ?  Partly  because  of  the  individualistic  tendencies  of  the 
bricks.  If  they  were  only  content  to  remain  on  one  level  in- 
stead of  pushing  ambitiously  upward  or  sinking  humbly  down- 
ward, many  persons  would  find  them  perfectly  comfortable  to 
walk  upon,  and  some  of  the  margin  traffic  would  be  eliminated. 

Still,  walks  will  be  walks,  and  although  we  may  rail  at  them, 
that  will  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  campus.  Fences 
and  "Keep  off  the  Grass"  signs  are  not  artistic  additions  to  the 
landscape,  nor  are  they  particularly  efficient,  since  some  persons 
are  so  constituted  that  the  mere  sight  of  them,  by  suggestion, 
impels  said  persons  to  the  very  act  those  articles  were  intended 
to  prevent.  Remonstrances  are  generally  met  by  the  query, 
"Why  shouldn't  I  walk  on  the  grass  ?  everybody  else  does." 
That,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  reason  why  you  should  not,  my 
dear  friend.  If  the  girl  across  the  hall  were  the  only  person  in 
college  who  walked  on  the  grass,  you  might  accompany  her 
without  injuring  the  tender  greensward  in  the  least,  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  realization  of  your  wish,  it  has  something  of 
the  universal  in  it,  and  thirty-two  hundred  feet  can  do  more 
damage  than  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
we  feel  the  disadvantages  of  numbers,  and  the  need  of  in- 
dividual thought  and  action  and  responsibility. 

It  is  only  too  easy  to  do  and  think  as  other  people  do,  whether 
the  matter  under  consideration  be  batting  hats  or  open  marks. 
Some  people,  to  be  sure,  regard  the  right  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing as  their  most  cherished  prerogative.  Others  are  willing  and 
happy  to  get  their  opinions  ready-made.  This  method  saves 
time  and  energy,  but  it  takes  away  one  of  the  great  joys  of 
living.  To  have  opinions  and  principles  of  your  own  is  like 
having  your  own  lemons  and  alcohol,  only  better,  for  even  if 
other  people  borrow  them,  you  still  have  them  for  your  own  use. 
Isn't  it  worth  while  to  acquire  a  few  for  future  reference  ?  An 
excellent  way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  thinking  seriously  about  an 
important  question,  such  as, — Who  is  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  campus  ? 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


The  Weekly  is  here.  It  was  created  that  we  might  keep 
abreast  of  our  own  doings.  It  exists,  too,  that  we  may  gather 
together  anonymously  and  talk  a  little  friendly  shop.  This 
will  be  nice,  for  sometimes  it  is  good  to  talk  shop  but  a  mistake 
to  have  one's  name  confused  with  one's  opinions.  More  than 
all,  though,  the  Weekly  will  be  an  organ  for  nexus.  It  will 
allow  no  place  in  its  columns  for  "An  Impromptu  Rhapsody 
upon  the  Kitchen  Cat"  or  "  My  Feeling  about  Clouds."  Jour- 
nalism does  not  encourage  such  digressions.  The  Weekly  can't, 
poor  dear,  for  all  superfluous  space  will  be  given  over  to  the 
Rhapsody,  "Our  Pink  Pills  are  Unsurpassed,  Easy  to  Take, 
Charmingly  Colored,"  etc.  etc.,  necessary  for  its  financial  sup- 
port. 

To  some  people  all  rhapsodies  are  obnoxious.  They  don't 
care  at  all  for  your  feeling  about  the  cat  or  the  clouds.  They 
want  their  facts  with  no  lyric  taint. 

For  this  reason  the  feelings  of  the  Monthly  have  been  cruelly 
wounded  of  late.  Various  remarks  have  been  wafted  by  the 
breezes,  remarks  not  meant  for  its  ears.  The  Monthly  is  now 
"  to  be  shelved."  "Who'll  read  those  silly  little  stories  when 
the  Weekly  comes  out  ?  " 

The  Monthly  thereupon  shrinks  into  itself,  and  though  con- 
scious of  past  sins,  counts  its  good  deeds  for  emotional  relief. 
If  not  always  a  boon  to  its  subscribers,  it  reflects,  it  has  at  least 
meant  something  to  its  contributors.  Think  of  the  budding 
genius  it  has  nourished  !  Consider  that  at  present,  after  a 
moment  of  inspiration,  anyone  may  fly  to  pencil  and  paper  and 
inscribe  thereon  her  immortal  thoughts,  not  for  oblivion,  but  to 
be  shared  with  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  Smith 
College  Monthly.  Indeed,  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  the  College 
fully  realized  its  opportunities  in  this  respect. 
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The  Monthly's  circle  has  been  ever  small  and  select.  From 
present  indications  it  may  become  "smaller  and  selecter."  In 
this  case,  if  it  cannot  as  yet  appeal  to  everyone,  in  true  Tolstoian 
fashion,  contributors  may  have  at  least  the  inspiration  (of  which 
every  artist  is  conscious)  of  appearing  before  only  the  sympa- 
thetic audience  which  remains. 

We  hope  from  now  on  that  every  one  will  not  be  all  absorbed 
in  getting  news.  We  trust  that  some  will  still  have  time  to  drop 
into  that  occasional  view  of  "kindly  thought"  which  Stevenson 
ascribes  to  his  "  Idlers"  and  which  is  quite  necessary  to  the  life 
of  Monthlies. 

As  to  the  editing,  the  day  on  which  a  department  of  any 
publication  is  due  in  press  is  like  to  be  a  "remarkably  hectic 
one"  for  the  editor,  like  unto  the  days  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  en- 
counters^his  friend  Mr.  Pyecroft.  No  matter  how  long  between 
issues,  for  the  procrastinating  spirit  there  must  always  be  a 
terrible  quarter  of  an  hour,  toward  the  day  of  reckoning.  If 
the  editor  himself  is  responsible  for  original  remarks,  his  life  at 
that  hour  will  seem  barren  and  his  brain  a  void.  It  is  only  after 
an  agony,  more  or  less  prolonged,  that  there  creeps  in  returning 
life,  memory  bestirs  itself,  reminiscence  gains  color,  and  he  is  at 
last  immersed  in  his  own  production.  If  he  does  not  have  to 
furnish  the  material  himself,  he  at  any  rate  has  to  get  it  some- 
how, (often  still  more  difficult),  and  there  are  those  for  whom  a 
succession  of  such  days  would  be  too  awful  to  contemplate. 
There  are  the  few  who  cling  to  a  monthly  edition,  if  only  "  for 
peace's  sweet  sake." 

As  to  its  subject  matter,  the  Weekly  will  fill  a  long  felt  need, 
we  think,  but  we  hope  that  the  Monthly,  too  may  have  its  uses. 
In  one  sense  it  contains  little  news,  in  another,  it  is  the  only 
thermometer  we  have  of  a  certain  temper  in  the  College,  re- 
membering that  even  thermometers  have  their  off  days— also 
tempers.  We  purposely  avoid  saying  that  it  represents  "  the 
literary  output"  or  "the  artistic  production."  Such  phrases 
have  too  humorous  a  connection.  We  should  rather  say  we 
hope  it  may  give  a  record  of  certain  contemplative  moments  in 
our  life  as  the  Weekly  will  give  a  record  of  certain  strenuous 
ones.  If  only  it  can  do  this  with  increasing  sincerity,  for  a  few 
interested  souls  at  least  it  may  vindicate  its  existence. 
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In  the  above  connection,  there  was  an  unusually  good  sym- 
posium in  the  Columbia  Monthly  not  long  ago.  Th(  I  the 
discussion  emphasized  what  we  all  know,  namely,  thai  if  only 

college  writing  would  be  kept  spontaneous  and  sincere,  dealing 
with  the  real  experience  of  its  authors,  it  would  be  not  only  read- 
able, but  worth  while.  There  are  a  few  who  have  a  natural  turn 
for  the  middle  ages  or  the  civilization  of  an  Atlantis.  For  them 
any  accounts  of  the  same  may  be  truly  "  experienced."  For  the 
majority,  such  subjects  are  strained,  and  the  Columbia  Monthly 
advises  us  to  keep  to  the  twentieth  century  and  our  own  per- 
sonal or  college  life.  In  fact,  by  compression  we  find  it  all  in 
the  one  word  "  spontaneous,"— a  simple  task. 

If  one  can  once  get  past  the  title,  one  may  find  between  the 
covers  of  the  fifth  annual  report  of  "The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning"  some  side-lights  upon  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  American  student.  He  is  viewed 
from  the  English  standpoint  in  twenty-one  brief  estimates  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholars  made  by  their  different  tutors  for  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Rhodes  Trust.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  we,  (Americans  in  general)  are  quick,  alert 
and  of  wide  interests,  but  diffuse  and  somewhat  superficial  in 
our  manner  of  work.  "  They  are  attractive  and  attracted,  but 
restless  and  volatile."  We  are  sometimes  "  serious,"  but  a  little 
vague  in  our  ideas.  For  this  the  tutors  seem  inclined  to  blame 
our  educational  system  quite  as  much  as  they  blame  us  in- 
dividualy  which  gives  one  a  little  more  comfortable  and  irre- 
sponsible feeling  about  the  matter. 

The  criticisms  suggest  the  whole  "question  of  cultural 
courses."  In  how  far  are  these  good,  and  if  desirable,  should 
they  count  as  they  do  so  largely  with  us,  toward  the  classic  B.  A. 
degree  ? 
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SENIOR   DRAMATICS    mi 

THE  MERCHANT   OF  VENICE 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday 
evening,  June  16,  and  Thursday  evening,  June  15,  is  now  the  only  perform- 
ance for  which  applications  may  be  entered,  as  the  Saturday  performance  is 
not  open  to  alumnae. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
ance, unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre, 
Applications  are  not  transferable  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not 
wanted. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  application . 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1911  begins  with  Thursday,  June  15. 

ROOMS   FOR   COMMENCEMENT,  J9H 

Campus  rooms  will,  as  usual,  be  assigned  out  to  the  classes  holding  regular 
five-year  reunions  in  the  order  of  their  graduation  :  1881,  1886,  1891,  etc.  In 
view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  in  previous  years,  no  classes  after 
the  one  holding  its  tenth  reunion  can  be  accomodated  on  campus.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  class  secretaries. 

The  special  committee  in  charge  of  securing  rooms  for  the  large  numbers 
who  returned  for  the  1910  Commencement  has  been  dissolved.  The  General 
Secretary  will,  however,  be  glad  to  assist  the  alumnae  who  wish  rooms  in 
town  furnishing  lists  of  houses  where  accomodations  may  be  obtained. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Jane 
Swenarton,  Dickinson  House,  Northampton. 

'91.    Mrs.  Robert  Williams  (May  Ellen  Baird)  has  moved  to  115  Linwood 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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'94.     Mrs.  Percy  M.  Dawson  (Agnes  Learned) — address,  51.r>  Monroe  Street, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
'95.    Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitchcock  (Charlotte  Emerson)  is  now  living  at  73  Chicago 

Avenue,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 
'96.     Mrs.  Charles  A.  Horton  (Maria  Louise  Keller)— address,  Prospect  Street, 

White  Plains,  New  York. 
'99.     Mrs.  John  D.  Howe  (Roberta  Keith)— address,  3805  Virginia  Avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
'00.     Beatrice  Pickett  with  Julia  Pickett  '98  is  iu  Pekin,  China.     Address, 

care  of  United  States  Legation. 
'02.     Lucy  Wicker's  address  is  130  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
'03.    Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Bond  (Pearl  Sanborn)  is  now  living  at  25  Grant  Street, 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Stella  Packard's,  address  is  1439  North  Los  Robles  Avenue,  Pasadena, 

California. 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Wheeler  (Carolyn  Fuller)— address,  care  of  U.  D.  Goodhue, 

2231  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
'05.     Mrs.  Francis  Adams  (Florence  Bauhard)  is  living  at  1424  West  Adams 

Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Verna  Rogene  Harris,  has  announced  her  engagement  to  William  R.  T. 

Ewen,  Jr. 

'07.    Alletta  M.   Gillette's  address  is  423  Summit  Avenue  North,   Seattle, 
Washington. 

MARRIAGES 

'00.    Madeline  M.  Chase  to  James  Robert  Albright,  October  12,  1910,  at  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.     Address,   614  North  Seventh  Street,  St.   Joseph, 
Missouri. 
'07.    Elizabeth  B.  Ballard  to  Robert  Thompson  Gage,  February  28. 
'08.     Grace  Christian  to  William  R.  M.  Wharton,  February  14.      Address, 
3883  Hartford  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Alice  Ricker  to  Philip  LaForrest  Thompson,  January  26.      Address,  16 

Van  Sice  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
Marie  Sjostrom  to  Chester  Arthur  Patterson,  January  4. 
Gwendolen  Wight  to  Harold  Pierrepont  Newton,  February  7.     Address, 
2906  Evergreen  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
'09.    Hannah  Katherine  O'Malley  to  Alfred  Vernon  Dalrymple,  at  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  December  26,  1910.     Address,  Tagudin,  Amburayan 
Province,  Philippine  Islands. 

BIRTHS 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Higinbotham  (Dorothy  Schauffler),  a  son,  William  Alfred, 
born  October  25,  1910. 


CALENDAR 

March  13.     Open  Meeting  of  Mathematics  Club. 

Lecture  by  Prof.  Pierpont  of  Yale  University. 
Subject :   The  Fourier  Series. 
"      15.     Open  Meeting  of  Current  Events  and  Spectator. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark  of  Amherst  College. 

Subject :    The  Possible  Economic  Effects  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 
"      17.     3       P.  m.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Royce. 
"  8       P.  M.     Lecture  by  Dr.  Devine. 

Subject  :   The  Tenement  House  in  Modern  Cities. 
"      18.     3       P.  M.     Basket  Ball  Game. 
"  7.15  p.  m.     Hubbard  House  Group  Dance. 

"      22.     Glee  Club  Concert. 

"      25.     3       p.  m.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Walter  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 
Subject :  Phonetic  Training  in  the  Teaching  of 
Modern  Languages. 

"  7.30  P.  M.     Receptions  by  the  Baldwin  and  Chapin 

Houses. 

"      29.     Readings  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Southern  Club. 

"      31.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Walter. 

April      1.  P.  M.     Gymnastic  Drill. 

7.15  p.  m.    Tyler  House  Group  Dance. 

5.    Beginning  of  the  Easter  Recess. 

20.     Opening  of  the  Spring  Term. 
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THE  BURMESE  WOMAN 

FRANCES  CARPENTER 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Burmese  woman  are  down  trod- 
den and  degraded  creatures,  utterly  worthless  in  the  estimate 
of  their  husbands.  Just  across  the  way  lives  the  child  widow 
of  India  ;  almost  in  her  back  yard,  the  many  slave  girls  of 
China  wear  out  their  lives  in  miserable  servitude,  and  next 
door  is  the  thoroughly  unhappy  and  luckless  Siamese  woman. 
Of  these  three,  the  plight  of  the  Indian  girl  is  perhaps  the 
worst.  Married  at  birth  and  often  widowed  at  five  or  six  years, 
her  whole  life  is  spent  in  servile  subjection  to  her  husband's 
will,  or  else  she  becomes  an  outcast  from  all  society.  The  last 
census  taken  by  the  British  Government  in  India,  shows  that 
there  are  about  19,000  widows  of  five  years  and  under  ;  95,000 
between  five  and  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  275,000  between  ten  and 
fifteen.  As  the  age  increases,  the  proportion  is  relatively 
greater,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  widows  of 
all  ages  is  almost  twenty-six  millions  or  about  half  as  many  as 
there  are  married  women.      Degrading  and  oppressing  as  is 
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the  life  of  the  Indian  wife,  her  fate  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  of  the  wretched  widow.  At  best,  the  Hindu  caste  system 
rates  woman  as  an  inferior  being,  and  there  is  a  saying  in  the 
doctrines  of  that  religion  that  the  sins  of  one  good  woman  are 
far  worse  than  those  of  an  hundred  bad  men.  The  woman  of 
India  is  merely  one  of  the  necessities  of  her  husband's  house- 
hold, destined  to  do  his  will  in  all  things  and  absolutely  sub- 
servient to  him.  The  old  custom  of  burning  the  widow  alive  on 
her  husband's  funeral  pyre  has  long  since  been  done  away  with, 
but  that  was  only  another  expression  of  the  prevailing  idea  that 
a  woman  without  her  husband  is  worthless. 

China  holds  its  woman  in  but  little  higher  esteem.  She  is 
often  only  a  slave,  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  the  desire  of  her 
husband  or  parents,  and  their  control  of  her  is  as  absolute  as  if 
she  were  an  inaminate  object.  Although  not  secluded,  she  has 
no  freedom  of  thought  or  action,  and  she  ranks  far  below  the 
level  of  her  husband  in  every  way.  The  same  conditions  pre- 
vail to  a  large  extent  in  Siam,  and  we  have  Burma  hemmed 
in  by  nations  where  the  position  of  woman  is  degraded  and 
dispirited. 

It  is  strange,  then,  that  with  such  strong  influences  to  the 
contrary,  the  woman  of  this  tucked  away  country  should  have 
as  unrestricted  and  high  a  position  as  she  has  held  for  so  many 
years.  She  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Eastern  women,  and  has  many 
privileges  that  are  denied  her  sex  in  Europe.  In  many  ways 
the  Burmese  woman  is  the  equal  of  her  husband  and  in  some 
particulars  she  is  even  considered  his  superior.  In  the  household 
she  is  always  the  manager,  and  often  the  family  purse  strings 
are  twisted  about  her  strong  and  capable  fingers.  She  is  not 
the  toy  nor  the  plaything  of  her  husband,  as  is  her  Japanese 
sister,  but  regarded  more  as  his  companion  and  partner.  Each 
has  his  and  her  own  special  duties,  those  things  which  he  or  she 
can  do  best,  and  their  household  and  business  relations  are 
founded  on  a  system  of  co-operation. 

From  her  birth,  the  little  Burmese  girl  is  free,  and  her  child- 
hood is  generally  very  happy.  She  is  allowed  to  run  in  the 
gardens  ;  which  surround  her  home,  she  plays  with  the  other 
little  boys  and  girls  of  the  village,  and  her  whole  life  is  spent 
out  of  doors  under  the  warm  sun.  The  children  play  merrily 
together  until  it  comes  time  for  the  boys  to  begin  their  educa- 
tion in  the  monasteries,  and  for  the  girls  to  take  up  their  share 
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of  the  household  duties.      Girls  are  given  qo  Bystematic  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  only  in  rare  oases  thai  they  are  taught  at  boms  bo 

and  write.     The  percentage  of  women  who  possess  tl 
oomplishment  is  small,  for  their  talenl  rally  lit-  in  I 

for  more  practical  kinds  of  work  and  business. 

In  the  I]  Burmese  girl  there  is  one  great   feast,  which 

lly  occurs  when  she  is  about  thirteen  years  old.  It  is  to 
celebrate  the  ear-boring  ceremony,  and  her  relatives  and  friends 
mble  from  all  over  the  country.  A  great  fete  of  three 
days  is  held  in  her  honor  and  the  garden  about  her  home  is 
filled  with  colored  lanterns  and  tables  loaded  with  Burmese 
delicacies.  The  real  ceremony,  takes  but  little  time  and  consists 
of  piercing  the  lobes  of  her  pretty  ears  with  a  sharpened  gold 
wire.  Each  day  following,  a  thicker  wire  or  plug  is  inserted  in 
the  holes  thus  made  and  the  openings  becomes  larger  and  larger 
until  they  finally  reach  the  size  of  a  silver  half  dollar.  This  is 
the  most  important  event  of  a  girl's  life,  next  to  her  wedding, 
and  marks  her  entrance  into  womanhood. 

The  Burmese  girl  is  generally  pretty,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  unattractive  is  unusually  small.  Her  soft,  creamy  cheeks 
are  flushed  with  pink,  and  her  large,  brown  eyes  gaze  fearlessly 
at  everyone  she  meets.  She  is  straight,  and  carries  her  head 
high,  as  though  realizing  to  the  full  her  own  importance.  An 
added  dignity  is  given  by  her  coiffure,  a  tall,  comical  knot  of 
shining  black  hair  well  forward  on  her  head,  and  she  chooses 
her  clothes  with  a  view  to  enhancing  her  beauty.  While  she 
pays  no  attention  to  the  dictates  of  fashion  in  her  garments, 
there  is  always  a  variety  of  colors  to  choose  from,  and  one  sees 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  pink,  blue,  or  yellow. 

The  costume  is  simple,  but  the  wearer  always  looks  well- 
dressed.  It  is  made  up  of  two  garments,  a  short,  loose  jacket, 
and  a  skirt-like  drapery  around  the  waist  and  legs.  She  may 
wear  linen,  silk,  or  cotton,  and  often  her  clothes  are  woven  at 
home.  If  she  wears  jewels  they  are  always  beautiful,  for  Bur- 
mese women  are  accounted  excellent  judges  of  gems.  Her  nos- 
trils are  often  pierced  and  tiny  gold  studs  inserted,  and  always 
in  her  ears  hang  heavy  gold  ear-rings  of  fanciful  design.  The 
Burmese  girl  is  never  without  her  cheroot,  and  when  she  is  not 
smoking  the  huge  roll  of  tobacco  leaves,  she  thrusts  it  through 
the  hole  in  her  ear  lobe.  The  cheroot  is  about  six  inches  long 
and  an  inch  thick,  and  since  it  is  the  particular  fad  of  the 
women,  the  men  never  use  it. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  this  unrestricted  maiden 
is  her  freedom  in  choosing  a  husband.  This  important  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  in  any  one  of  three  ways,  through  an  inter- 
mediary, by  the  girl's  parents,  or  by  herself,  with  her  parent's 
consent.  The  last  is  the  most  popular  method,  and  now  and 
then  even  an  elopement  is  indulged  in,  the  consent  of  the  bride's 
parents  not  being  obtained  until  afterwards.  There  is  a  regular 
form  for  the  "courting"  and  certain  hours  in  which  all  wooing 
must  be  done.  Every  evening  the  girl  sits  upon  the  verandah, 
and  her  suitors  stand  below  her  and  talk  softly  in  the  moonlight, 
or  more  romantically  plead  their  cause  in  droning  melodies. 
There  is  always  some  member  of  the  family  within  ear-shot,  but 
ostensibly  the  girl  is  quite  unchaperoned. 

Marriage  is  not  a  religious  ceremony  and  indeed  there  is  but 
little  form  connected  with  it  save  that  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  bride's  parents.  Sometimes  the  bridal  couple  eat  from 
the  same  rice  bowl  in  the  presence  of  their  friends,  thus  signify- 
ing their  intention  of  becoming  man  and  wife,  but  this  is  not 
really  necessary,  and  many  marriages  are  made  with  no  out- 
ward signs. 

Lack  of  form  makes  the  arrangement  none  the  less  binding, 
however,  and  the  number  of  divorces  is  relatively  small.  The 
woman  has  as  much  right  to  obtain  one  as  the  man,  but  in  both 
cases  the  grounds  must  be  good,  or  the  head-man  of  the  village 
will  refuse  to  grant  it.  The  Burmese  woman  is  as  free  as  a 
wife,  as  she  has  been  as  a  girl.  She  keeps  her  own  name  ;  and 
the  fortune  which  she  brings  into  the  family  belongs  strictly  to 
her,  her  husband  having  no  control  over  it.  Should  they  sepa- 
rate, and  should  she  leave  her  husband's  house,  she  takes  with 
her  not  only  the  money  which  she  brought  with  her  at  marri- 
age, but  also  her  fair  share  of  the  common  earnings  during  her 
married  life.  She  manages  her  business  ventures  herself,  and 
seldom  asks  advice  as  to  the  disposition  of  her  fortune. 

House-keeping  is  very  simple  in  Burma,  and  takes  up  but 
little  of  the  wife's  time.  The  average  family  lives  in  a  tent-like 
building  of  bamboo,  resting  or  high  stilts  so  that  the  cattle  may 
be  sheltered  beneath  it.  There  is  practically  no  furniture,  for 
they  eat,  sleep,  and  work  upon  the  floor.  The  chief  article  of 
food  is  rice,  served  with  a  hot  curry  and  many  queer  condi- 
ments. It  is  cooked  in  a  great  iron  pot  over  a  fire  on  the 
ground,  and,  when  done,  is  served  in  a  huge  bowl  into  which 
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each  member  of  the  family  dips  his  fingers.    No  Liquid  is  served 

during  the  meals,  but  water  is  used  to  wash  out  the  mouth  be- 
fore and  after. 

And  so,  although  her  homo  is  the  center  of  a  Burmese  wom- 
an's life  and  interests,  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  it  she  cannot 
find  enough  to  occupy  her  time,  and  that  she  must  have  some 
outside  occupation.  Her  shrewd  mind  and  her  natural  in- 
genuity tend  generally  to  business  of  one  kind  or  another.  It 
is  said  that  almost  every  housewife  keeps  a  few  articles  for  sale 
in  her  home,  and  that  many  have  stalls  in  the  great  bazaars. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  that  business  is  done  by  women.  Each 
morning  between  six  and  ten  o'clock,  they  go  to  the  bazaar  and 
sit  smoking  in  their  box-like  booths  until  the  customers  begin 
to  arrive. 

The  Burmese  bazaar  is  always  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  the 
town,  and  there  most  of  the  small  trading  is  done.  It  is  a  series 
of  great  sheds  under  which  is  a  miniature  city  of  booths.  The 
aisles  or  streets  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  and  are  lined 
with  rows  of  raised  platforms.  Each  shop  is  about  six  feet 
square,  and  here  the  pretty  merchant  sits  with  her  goods  all 
about  her,  laughing  and  chatting  with  her  customer  while  she 
drives  a  hard  bargain  over  the  sale  of  two  or  three  cents  worth 
of  rice  or  fruit.  Every  thing  necessary  for  a  Burmese  houshold 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bazaars.  There  are  sections  for  rice  sellers, 
for  butchers,  for  cotton  merchants,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
booths  are  resplendent  with  soft  folds  of  vari-colored  Burmese 
silk.  The  stalls  may  be  rented  for  two  cents  a  day  and  with 
this  small  rental,  the  girl  seller  makes  a  good  profit,  for  every 
penny  is  counted  and  saved. 

Although  this  petty  trading  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  occu- 
pation, she  may  try  her  hand  at  a  variety  of  other  occupations. 
Much  of  the  coarse  weaving  is  done  by  women  and  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  help  their  husbands  with  the  lighter  farm  work. 
Indeed,  the  woman  of  Burma  is  primarily  the  partner  of  her 
husband  and  she  helps  him  whenever  she  can,  sometimes  even 
carrying  on  his  business  when  he  is  absent.  An  instance  of 
this  is  given  by  H.  Fielding  Hall,  in  his  book,  "  The  Soul  of  a 
People,"  in  the  story  of  Saw  Ka  and  his  wife. 

When  Mr.  Hall  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  districts  of  north- 
west Burma,  he  had  much  trouble  in  keeping  the  fierce  robber 
bands  from  ravaging  the  farms.     The  villages  were  arranged  in 
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groups,  each  group  having  one  headman  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  peace  and  order.  Saw  Ka  held  one  of  these  positions  and 
was  a  bit  given  to  fighting  himself.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Hall 
received  a  letter  from  him,  reporting  that  his  villagers  had 
pursued,  and,  with  hard  fighting,  had  captured  a  notorious 
band  of  robbers,  he  was  much  surprised  and  immediately  sent 
for  the  man.  He  told  him  that  the  government  was  pleased 
and  that  his  service  would  be  recognized  in  some  way ;  Saw  Ka 
was  rather  bewildered  for  he  had  just  returned  from  a  four 
days'  journey. 

On  seeing  the  letter  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  written, 
he  explained  that  his  wife  had  been  carrying  on  his  work  and 
that  the  exploit  was  due  to  her  generalship.  This  clever  woman 
had  used  her  authority  as  his  wife  to  carry  it  through  success- 
fully and  every  detail  had  been  attended  to  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band could  have  done  it. 

To  offset  this  remarkable  freedom  and  the  respect  which  is 
paid  to  the  woman  of  Burma,  we  have  her  religious  standing, 
which  is  the  only  phase  of  life  in  which  she  is  regarded  as  man's 
inferior.  Even  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  that  she  is  really  in- 
ferior in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  that  she  is  a  woman. 
The  Buddhist  religion  teaches  that  eternal  deliverance  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  complete  renunciation  of  the  thoughts  and 
acts  of  worldly  life ;  and  in  this  lies  the  key-note  of  the  entire 
faith.  True  renunciation,  it  is  thought,  can  be  made  only  by 
man,  for  he  alone  is  capable  of  giving  up  the  earthly  ties,  which 
mean  so  much  to  the  woman  ;  and  it  is  this  characteristic  that 
keeps  her  below  the  religious  level  of  her  husband.  Thus,  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  she  must  first  be  renunciated  as  a  man 
before  she  can  obtain  freedom  from  the  Wheel  of  Life  and  en- 
trance into  the  Nirvana. 

Outwardly  the  Burmese  woman  is  the  freest  and  most  un- 
restricted of  her  sex,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  her  rapid  progress  in  all  directions.  She  is  hindered  by 
nothing,  and  has  her  husband's  aid  in  whatever  she  may  want 
to  do.  Should  there  be  any  matter  in  which  equal  suffrage 
could  be  practised,  she  would  probably  be  granted  it,  should  she 
make  the  demand.  There  is  practically  nothing  that  she  cannot 
have — and  yet  the  woman  of  to-day  is  no  farther  along  the  path 
of  development  than  was  her  mother  or  grandmother.  She  has 
the  same  power,  and  the  same  privileges,  and  her  daughter  will 
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have  the  same  after  her,  neither  more  dot  less.  Tin*  life  of  one 
woman  Beems  to  have  qo  effect  over  those  of  her  sisters  in  gen- 
eral, and  her  freedom  and  power  are  but  individual  mar 

As  a  class,  the  Burmese  women  have  no  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Burmese  woman,  and  there  have  been  among  them  no  two  or 
three  great  personalities  who  have  made  the  lives  of  all  better 
and  more  beautiful.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  restraint 
which  her  religion  imposes,  and  until  her  position  in  this  par- 
ticular is  altered,  the  Burmese  woman  will  be  what  she  is, 
to-day — a  free  and  happy  individual,  wrapped  up  entirely  in 
her  home  and  business  interests. 


IDLENESS  AND  APRIL 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

Ob  an  April  day,  oh  an  April  day  ! 

Was  ever  there  anything  quite  so  gay? 

From  the  scurry  and  rush  of  the  clouds,  up  there. 

To  the  sudden,  still  hush,  'neath  the  white  trees,  where 

The  hum  of  a  bevy  of  hustling  bees 

But  seems  to  make  Idleness  more  at  his  ease, 

The  world  seems  distractingly  ready  to  play, 

On  a  witchery,  showery,  April  day  ! 

Oh  an  April  day,  oh  an  April  day  ! 

Was  ever  there  anything  quite  so  gay? 

When  the  wind  and  the  sunlight  make  sport  of  the  rain. 

Then  mockingly  hide  as  it  showers  again  ; 

When  the  patches  of  shadow  are  sprinkled  with  white 

Which  the  apple-trees  dropped  in  a  frolicsome  flight — 

So  wild  and  so  sweet  is  an  April  day, 

Most  distracting  of  all,  in  the  middle  of  May  ! 


EDITH  OF  THE  SWAN'S  NECK 

ADELAIDE  WARREN  PETERSON 

Scene.  Interior  of  a  large  tent.  Several  litters  lying  on  the  bare  ground, 
with  the  covered  bodies  of  dead  ivarriors  upon  them.  A  heap  of  armor  lying 
in  one  corner  of  the  tent,  which  is  dimly  lighted  by  the  red  glow  of  a  few 
torches. 

Time.    Night  of  October  Hth,  1066. 

Two  soldiers  discovered  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  tent.     Two  sentinels  at 
the  door,  leaning  wearily  on  their  spears. 
1st  Sol.      How  weary  is  our  watch  ! 

2nd  Sol.    Aye,  doubly  weary,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  after-coming  rest. 
1st  Sol.      Oswald,  what  time  is  it  ? 
1st  Sen.     I  cannot  tell.     The  moon  doth  rise  two  hours 

Before  the  midnight,  but  not  yet  her  light 

Hath  pierced  the  tree-tops. 
2nd  Sen.    How  calm  an  end  to  such  a  dreadful  day  ! 

The  air  is  still.     Not  e'en  the  few,  faint  clouds 

Through  which  the  large,  cold  stars  send  their  chaste  rays 

Move  in  the  heav'ns  ;  and  silence  everywhere. 
1st  Sol.      The  ground  is  cold.     I'll  take  this  mantle  here 

For  he  it  shrouds  can  ne'er  be  warm  again. 

(Takes  mantle  from  one  of  the  litters.) 

How  chill  it  is  when  hard-fought  victory 

Warms  not  the  warrior's  heart.     Accursed  day  ! 

And  thrice  accursed  wolf  of  Normandy  ! 
2nd  Sol.     Oh  cursed  indeed.     'Tis  he  has  watered  all 

This  land  with  valiant  blood  of  England's  sons. 

Brother  Megus,  I've  been  in  many  wars 

Where  fierce  contention  raged  with  blood-wet  sword, 

Yet  never  have  I  seen  a  sight  so  dread 

As  that  which  on  yon  field  my  eyes  beheld. 

(Silence  for  a  moment.     Then  noise  of  distant  revelry  heard.) 

And  he,  the  Norman  bastard,  feasts  there  now  ! 
1st  Sol.      I  would  that  I  lay  on  that  fatal  ground, 

Had  died  in  fighting  for  my  lord  and  king, 

And  not  lived  still  to  see  his  conqueror  ! 
2nd  Sol.    Our  king  !    Where  lies  he  know  ? 
1st  Sol.      Aye,  where  lies  he  now  !    His  royal  head 

Couched  on  the  hard  and  slaughter-reeking  earth, 

Or  on  some  litter  'mongst  his  loyal  thegus 

For  those  with  crests  and  ensigns  have  they  placed 
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Within  the  tents,  till  kinsmen  claim  the  dead, 
Unlucky  monarch  !  e'en  the  last  poor  rite 

And  pomp  of  royal  burial  denied, 
ft.      Not  e'en  a  trace  of  him  who  was  our  kin^r 

Can  they  discover  on  the  battle-field? 
1st  Sol.      Not  e'en  gs 

Of  Normany  so  did  their  cru«-l  work 

That  even  thoye  who  knew  and  loved  him  best 

Can  find  him  not  amidst  the  hundreds  slain. 
2nd  Sol.    Not  even  one  whose  love  might  know  the  king? 

(Silence  for  a  time.) 
1st  Sen.     See,  brother,  what  dark  moving  thing  is  that 

Which  comes  so  slowly  and  so  silently  ? 
2nd  Sen.    A  human  being.     He  comes  toward  our  tent. 

By  heav*n,  it  is  a  woman  !  see  her  face 

Is  close  concealed,  her  form  betrays  her  sex. 

Alas  !  poor  lady,  looking  for  one  dead. 

One  so  beloved  tuat  she  who  held  him  dear 

Could  not  await  the  light  to  search  for  him. 

Her  grief  is  great,  else  would  she  not  attempt 

To  come  so  late  to  seek  for  him. 

(Tlie  woman  approaches,  garbed  in  black,  and  stops  before 
the  sentinels.) 

Lady,  you  come  to  find  a  kinsman  slain  ? 
Woman.    To  find  one  slain. 
1st  Sen.      Your  name  and  rank?    Mayhap  that  we  can  aid 

Your  search,  and  find  the  crest  of  him  you  seek. 
Woman.    Rank  have  I  none,  nor  can  you  aid  my  search. 
1st  Sen.     Then  enter.     I  will  hold  a  torch. 
Woman.    I  need  no  torch.     It  cannot  aid  my  search. 

(To  herself.)    This  is  the  last  tent.     If  he  be  not  still 

Left  lying  on  the  cold,  cold  earth — oh  God  ! 

Lying  alone,  there  in  the  night,  the  dark — 
2nd  Sen.    Poor  lady,  see  how  wearily  she  walks  ! 

(The  woman  dazedly  enters  the  tent.  Stands  a  moment 
slowly  lowering  the  mantle  that  covered  her  face, 
turning  and  looking  about  her.  Suddenly  she 
snatches  the  mantle  from  the  face  of  the  man  on 
the  first  litter.) 
Woman.  (To  herself.)  Nor  he. 
1st  Sol.      Ah,  gentle  lady,  do  not  gaze  on  these 

But  rather  seek  his  crest,  for  'tis  not  meet 

That  you  should  witness  what  we  shudder  at. 

(The  icoman  as  if  not  hearing,  passes  on.  Suddenly 
she  stops  before  the  man  from  whom  the  mantle 
was  taken.) 
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Woman.    Harold ! 

(Falls  on  her  knees  beside  him.) 
1st  Sol.  Hath  she  found  her  kinsman? 
2nd  Sol.    It  doth  appear  so.     Look  you  how  she  kneels 

And  looks,  as  if  in  looking  she  could  breathe 

New  life  into  the  breast  of  him  she  loved  ! 
Woman.    My  lord  !    Look  up  !     King  Harold  ! 
Four  Sol.  The  King! 
Woman.    (Gently  covering  the  king  wholly  ivith  the  mantle  she  takes  off.) 

'Tis  cold  and  thou  art  tired. 
1st  Sol.      (Approaching  ivoman.)    It  is  the  king. 
Woman.    (Dazedly.)    Why,  knew  you  him  not  ? 
2nd  Sol.    (Sloivly  and  fear  fully .)    You  are  the  queen  ? 
Woman.    The  queen  ? 

(Suddenly  coming  to  herself  and  realizing.) 

The  queen?    (Laughs  harshly .)    The  queen? 
what  think  you  that  the  queen 

Should  know  her  lord  and  sovereign  ? 

Oh,  she  could  know  him  when  in  royal  state 

He  rode  his  horse,  a  visitor  home  from  war ! 

Aye,  she  could  know  him  in  the  royal  robes 

And  crown  of  king  of  England.     Oh  she  knew 

That  he  was  Harold  when  he  sought  her  hand 

To  make  her  Queen  of  England,  and  his  wife  ! 

His  wife  ! 

But  think  you  that  her  love  could  find  him  now, 

No  longer  king  of  England,  but  a  man  ? 

No,  no,  'tis  /who  find  him  now  in  death. 

(Shrilly.)    Edith,  once  loved,  once  cherished,  once  forsook. 

Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neck. 
Four  Sol.  Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neck  ! 
2nd  Sen.    (To  other  three.)    Oft  have  I  heard  her  named  and  oft  have  heard 

Her  beauty  likened  to  a  summer  dawn 

Where  rose  and  gleaming  gold  and  white  contend 

To  grace  the  coming  day. 
Edith.       (Still  kneeling  by  the  king,  and  relapsing  into  reverie.) 

My  lord  !  my  love  I 

(Suddenly  turning  to  soldiers.) 

Here,  slaves,  see  you  not  that  my  lord  is  cold? 

A  fire,  quick,  and  lights,  to  comfort  him. 

The  chase  has  wearied  him.     Why  start  you  not? 
1st  Sol.      Alas,  she  is  mad  ! 
Edith.        Not  gone  yet,  serfs?    It  is  the  king  who's  cold. 

(Recoveriny  herself.) 
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d,  :  bad  forgot  :    Oh  bear  with  me  I 

I  lovnl  him. 

(Silence  for  a  while,  Edith  (urns  to  king  again,) 
Ah,  dear.'my  lord,  come  rest  thy  weary  bead 
Bere  on  my  breast,  the  breast  thoa  lov'tt  bo  well. 

Come,  and  I'llitwint'  my  arms  about  thee,  love, 
The  arms  thou  loVst  to  kiss— ah  Bweet  my  lord. 
Dost  thou  remember  when  thou  first  didst  tell 
Thy  love,  and  telling  drew  me  mar.  until 
These  arms  thou  didst  clasp  close  about  thy  neck. 
Therewith  one  hand  thou  heldst  me  to  thy  heart, 
While  with  the  other  thou  didst  smooth  my  hair 
In  which  thou  saidst  that  golden  snares  were  hid. 
See,  lord,  the  necklace  thou  didst  give  me  then  ! 
Ah,  when  so  tenderly  the  glistening  stones 
Thou'  round  my  throat  didst  place,  with  lover's  tongue, 
Thou  saidst  its  gleaming  white  outshone  the  gems. 
Edith  of  the  swan-like  neck  I     That  name 
Thou  gav'st  me,  christening  me  with  burning  kiss. 
Thou  sleep'st  ?  ah  rest,  for  I  will  watch  o'er  thee 
And  wrap  thee  in  the  mantle  of  my  love. 
(Silence  for  a  while.    Suddenly  Edith  starts  up  and  listens.) 
His  horn  !  his  horn  !    My  maids,  'tis  he  who  comes  ! 
Bring  out  my  jewels  !  place  them  in  iny  hair. 
My  silken  girdle,  and  my  silver  veil. 
It  is  my  lord  who  comes— ah  make  me  fail- 
That  I  may  see  him  smile,  while  from  his  eyes 
A  thousand  messages  of  love  shall  shine. 
Ah  quickly,  for  he  cames.     No,  no  !    Not  that ! 
The  other  bracelet,  with  his  favorite  gem. 
Ah,  he  is  here  ! 

Thrice  welcome,  dear  my  lord,  the  dull  gray  hours 
Since  last  I  saw  thee,  vanish  now  for  shame 
To  think  they  so  withheld  thee  from  my  arms. 
But  golden  ones  have  come  to  take  their  place 
Since  thou,  my  lord,  art  come  to  smile  on  me. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

So  soon  away,  my  lord  ?  alas  !  these  eyes 

As  soon  as  they  are  dried  must  weep  again. 

This  ring,  dear  love,  wilt  thou  not  wear  it  safe 

Until  thou  com'st  to  Edith's  arms  again? 

How  large  thy  hand  !     Here,  wear  it  on  the  chain 

I  gave  thee  when  we  swore  our  plighted  love, 

And  so,  farewell !    Heav'n  keep  thee,  dear  my  lord ! 

*  *****  * 

See,  maidens,  how  he  rides  his  gallant  steed  ! 
So  strong,  so  straight,  head-high  above  the  rest. 
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Look,  how  the  sun  doth  kiss  his  waving  hair 

E'en  where  I  kissed  it  but  a  moment  since. 

He  turns  around.     Farewell,  my  lord,  farewell ! 

Now  is  he  gone.     How  dreary  is  the  hall ! 

Here,  take  my  jewels  off.     They  weary  me. 

Nay,  all  but  this,  that  never  leaves  my  neck. 

How  warm  this  brooch  that  lay  above  my  heart ! 

Has  he  not  the  bearing  of  a  king  ? 

Methinks  that  other  kings  must  fear  him  much — 

Oh,  he  was  born  to  rule — you  smile  ;  ah  yes, 

I  know  how  well  he  rules  my  woman's  heart ; 

And  know  how  well  I  love  that  very  rule — 

Marked  you  how  he  smiled,  when  playfully 

I  wound  my  silken  veil  about  his  neck 

As  if  to  catch  and  hold  him  in  its  web  ? 

He  loves  me  well. 

{Silence  for  a  few  moments.) 
2nd  Sol.    Oh  comrades,  what  a  grievous  sight  is  this  ! 
1st  Sol.      How  wan  she  looks  ! 
2nd  Sen.    And  yet,  methinks  a  lingering  trace  lives  still 

Of  that  same  beauty  which  the  king  once  loved. 
2nd  Sol.    See,  how  her  eyes  once  more  are  fixed  on  space. 

She  must  not  linger  here  ;  come  brother,  you 

And  I  must  lead  her  hence.     Alas  !  poor  soul ! 

(Edith,  once  more  regaining  conscinusness  of  her  surroundings, 
looks  np.) 
Edith.        Good  sirs,  if  I  have  wandered,  pardon  me. 

I  go  anon. 

(Gazing  at  king  again,  and  relapsing.) 

How  lone  thou  sleepest !    Wilt  thou  not  awake  ? 

Nay?    Then  I'll  sing  to  thee.     Where  is  thy  hand 

That  I  may  hold  it  fast  between  mine  own  ? 

How  cold  it  is  !    How  cold  thine  arm  !    As  if — 

Harold  ! 

(She  falls  on  the  body  of  the  king.) 
2nd  Sol.    (Going  toward  her,  and  leaning  over  her.)    Lady  ? 
1st  Sol.      How  fares  it  with  her  ? 
2nd  Sol.     Well,  she  raves  no  more. 

Curtain. 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  RADIANT 

SOPHIA    LYMAN    SMITH 

Once  upon  a  time  (but  there  is  no  time  there),  in  the  Working 
Corner  of  Heaven,  which,  if  the  truth  be  told,  is  the  very  hap- 
piest corner  of  all,  an  angel  was  contentedly  busy,  making  the 
soul  of  a  child.  On  the  dewy  grass  near  by  lay  various  strands 
which  were  to  be  molded  into  a  life.  The  angel  picked  them  up 
one  by  one — the  Patiently  Enduring  strand,  the  Mildly  Happy, 
the  Gently  Sympathetic,  the  Deathlessly  Loving — and  gradu- 
ally the  shape  in  his  hands  began  to  look  quite  like  a  soul. 

Suddenly  all  heaven  seemed  flooded  with  a  yet  more  glorious 
light.  A  beautiful  and  true  woman,  strengthened  by  sorrow 
and  pain,  had  come  to  join  her  noble  kinsmen.  In  the  joy  of 
the  moment,  our  angel  almost  forgot  his  task.  Mechanically 
his  hands  added  strand  after  strand  of  character— the  Obedient, 
the  Faithful,  the  Reverent,  the  Brave,— but  his  heart  was  sing- 
ing. Finally,  when  the  soul  seemed  complete,  he  covered  it 
carefully  with  white  Purity,  and  he  thought  that  his  work  was 
done.  But  in  his  sudden  happiness  at  the  new  arrival,  he  had 
forgotten  the  Radiant. 

On  that  day  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  souls,  so  the 
life  in  question,  without  the  inspection  of  the  master  workman, 
was  sent  at  once  to  a  tiny  baby. 

In  the  home  which  the  woman  had  left,  the  mystery  of  death 
was  strangely  mingled  with  that  greater  mystery  of  birth. 
When  the  mother's  noble  life  ended,  the  baby's  tiny  life  had 
begun.  In  sorrowful  awe,  a  group  of  uncles  and  aunts  stood 
about  the  fatherless  and  motherless  child.  She  had  her  mother's 
golden  hair,  and  her  father's  gray  eyes.  Had  she  her  mother's 
loveliness  and  her  father's  strength  ?    They  wondered. 

Hester  proved  to  be  a  very  lovable  baby.  She  was  sweet  and 
gentle  and  quietly  happy.  The  months  of  each  of  her  years 
were  divided  equally  among  the  various  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
Hester  never  objected.  She  was  perfectly  contented  to  live  in 
Buffalo  with  Uncle  Jack  from  January  till  March,  then  to 
migrate  to  Scranton,  where  she  stayed  with  Aunt  Anna  until 
June.     Through  the  summer  she  was  Aunt  Emily's  baby  at 
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Sagamore,  and  from  September  to  New  Year's,  this  much- 
adopted  child  belonged  to  Uncle  Robert,  who  lived  in  Boston. 
This  last  was  her  favorite  home,  because  Uncle  Robert  had  no 
theories.  There  she  was  even  allowed  to  have  luncheons  be- 
tween meals,  and  was  not  driven,  on  principle,  to  play  with 
cats,  which  she  loathed. 

So  her  happy  childhood  went  by,  and  her  quiet  womanhood 
began.  When  Hester  was  seventeen,  an  ecumenical  congress 
was  held  at  Sagamore,  to  decide  the  great  question  of  college. 
The  aunts  and  uncles  gathered  on  the  piazza  overlooking  the 
sea.  Hester  was  down  on  the  beach,  watching  the  waves,  for 
there  was  a  certain  still  poetry  in  Hester's  soul.  Aunt  Anna 
opened  the  discussion  by  suggesting  a  family  tour  to  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith.  Uncle 
Jack  was  sure  that  Cornell  was  just  the  place  for  a  quiet  child 
like  Hester.  She  needed  the  excitement  and  silliness  of  a  co- 
educational college.  Aunt  Emily  mildly  said  that  she  should 
agree  perfectly  to  anything  but  Cornell,  though  in  her  secret 
soul  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  Mount  Holyoke.  She  had  haunt- 
ing pictures  of  Hester  scouring  baking  tins.  Finally  it  was 
Uncle  Robert's  turn.  With  his  eyes  upon  Hester's  golden  hair, 
he  gave  his  usual  ultimatum  : — "  Let  the  child  decide  for  her- 
self." So  Hester  was  called  into  the  solemn  conclave,  and  con- 
fronted by  the  great  problem.  She  thought  for  a  few  minutes^ 
and  said  calmly,  "  I  will  go  to  Smith," — for  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  judgment  in  Hester's  soul. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  day  before  college  began,  Hester  ar- 
rived in  Northampton.  She  had  wisely  decided  to  go  alone, 
and  the  journey  had  been  spent  in  steady  thinking.  Hester  was 
not  exactly  excited.  That  would  have  been  foreign  to  her 
nature.  But  she  had  a  calm  conviction  that  this  was  an  epoch- 
marking  day  in  her  existence.  Instead  of  four  lives,  she  was  to 
have  one.  What  sort  of  life  would  it  be  ?  Suddenly  the  con- 
ductor called  "Northampton!"  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the 
door.  Hester's  first  impression  was  made  by  that  well-known 
official  who  waves  his  arms  and  shouts,  "Not  too  near  the  track, 
ladies  !  This  train  goes  north  to  Montreal  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments !    Please  do  not  leave  your  suit-case  in  the  way  !  " 

Delightful  girls  met  Hester,  took  her  suit-case,  and  dragged 
her  from  the  station  directly  to  an  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  tea.  This 
was  rather  shocking  to  Hester's  cleanly  soul,  but  the  function 
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was  quite  interesting,  and  the  ices  were  really  very  good.    Ti  en 
some  other  girls  took  her  to  ber  room,  on  the  fourth  floo 
Morris  Bouse,      h   was  in  a  Badly  disorderly  oondition,  i 
doubtless,  to  the  absent    room-mate;    bn1    Hester  thonghl    it 
would  be  Dice  to  have  a  room-mate  with  such  elaborate  drei 
even  if  she  did  leave  them  around  on  chairs.     The  room-mate, 
named  Delphina  Watts,  soon  appeared,  and  conducted  Hester  to 
the  Students'  Building  to  buy  furniture.      There  they  found  an 
excited  crowd — girls,   fathers,  mothers,  aunts  and   uncles, — all 
intent  on  the  same  desk.     It  was  really  a  very  desirable  desk, 
with  at  least  ten  little  drawers,  and  a  darling  revolving  inkwell. 
Hester  shared  the  disappointment  of  the  throng  when  a  girl  who 
was  playing  furniture  dealer  informed  them  that  the  desk  was 
already  sold. 

Under  Delphina's  competent  supervision  (Delphina  had  ar- 
rived several  hours  before,  and  knew  Northampton  by  heart), 
Hester  finally  made  her  purchases,  and  went  home  to  dinner. 
Here  there  was  a  mob  of  wildly  excited  friends,  embracing  one 
another,  and  examining  the  freshmen.  Hester  immediately 
made  friends  with  the  lady-in-charge,  who  loved  her  for  her 
golden  hair  and  gray  eyes.  At  table,  she  gleaned  exciting  hints 
of  bats  and  parties,  course-cards  and  tennis  tournaments. 

As  they  left  the  dining-room,  Hester  noticed  a  girl  sitting  at 
the  table  near  the  door.  This  girl,  Hester  thought,  had  the 
most  interesting  face  in  the  world.  She  was  fair  and  pretty, 
but  her  smooth,  black  hair  framed  a  strong  face  with  hazel  eyes 
and  clear-cut  features.  As  Hester  passed  the  table,  she  heard 
the  girl  in  question  say,  "  My  dear  Barbara,  who  is  the  cunning 
freshman,  with  the  golden  hair  ?  She  is  one  of  the  three  sweet- 
est children  I  have  ever  seen."  Hester  stumbled  through  the 
door,  gasping  with  astonishment.  Could  the  girl  have  meant 
her  ?  Impossible  !  Her  hair  really  was  golden  ;  Uncle  Robert 
had  told  her  that.  But  surely  she  was  not  sufficiently  cunning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  interesting  girl. 

After  a  half-hour  of  wild  orgies,  the  girls  scattered  to  their 
rooms,  the  lucky  ones  to  unpack  their  trunks,  the  unlucky  ones 
to  wish  they  might.  Hester,  being  unlucky,  decided  to  write  at 
once  to  her  various  families.  While  Delphina  and  several  other 
freshmen  discussed  in  a  sophisticated  manner  whether  Even  Inn 
was  simply  for  Alpha  girls,  and  the  Lodge  for  Phi  Kappa,  Hes- 
ter calmly  outlined  her  journey  for  Aunt  Anna's  benefit.      Two 
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closely  written  pages  brought  her  safely  to  Northampton,  and 
then  Hester  stopped  to  think.  She  was  about  to  send  her  first 
impression  of  college  to  Aunt  Anna.  It  must  be  very  circum- 
spect, for  Aunt  Anna  was  a  critical  soul.  She  must  not  tell  her 
about  Delphina's  dresses  or  the  noisy  chatter  at  dinner.  Finally 
she  wrote  : 

I  am  sure  I  shall  like  college  very  well  indeed.  The  campus 
is  small,  but  the  girls  are  nice.  I  bought  a  desk  for  five  dollars. 
I  am  not  homesick. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Hester. 

While  she  was  addressing  Aunt  Anna's  envelope,  she  heard 
Delphina  say,  "All  the  upper-class  girls  at  our  table  are  wild 
about  Hester,"  and  Marguerite  replied  in  awed  tones,  "Yes,  I 
guess  she  will  go  to  Delta  Sig."  So  Uncle  Jack's  last  paragraph 
ran  thus  : 

College  is  very  interesting.  I  like  the  girls.  I  shall  probably 
go  to  Delta  Sig.     I  haven't  spent  much  of  my  allowance  yet. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Hester. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  knock.  Hester,  with  true  freshman 
instinct,  sprang  up  and  opened  the  door.  Almost  incredulously 
she  saw  the  interesting  girl  come  in.  Hester  felt  quite  dazed 
and  weak,  but  succeeded  in  excavating  a  seat  for  her  guest. 
Sally — for  such  was  her  name — talked  about  basket-ball  and 
hockey,  and  invited  Hester  to  the  Freshman  Frolic.  Gradually 
Delphina  and  the  other  girls  drifted  out  after  ices,  and  Sally 
and  Hester  were  left  alone.  The  Junior  began  on  the  usual 
elder-sisterly  advice, — "Now  you  mustn't  let  Delphina  and  the 
rest  deceive  you  into  thinking  that  college  is  all  a  joke.  You 
must  work  hard  in  order  to  have  the  best  sort  of  fun.  College 
is  the  most  wonderful  place  in  the  world,  and  I  know  you  will 
love  it.     Good-night." 

After  Sally  had  gone,  Hester  spent  at  least  a  half-hour  decid- 
ing what  to  write  to  Aunt  Emily.  Aunt  Emily  would  be  fairly 
frightened  to  hear  about  Sally.  Any  association  with  a  girl 
who  played  that  fearfully  rough  game,  basket-ball,  would  spell 
danger  to  Aunt  Emily's  timid  soul.  The  short  epistle  directed 
to  Sagamore  sounded  perfectly  safe,  however. 
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Don't  worry  about  me.  Mrs.  Angell,  the  lady-in-charge,  Likefl 
rue.  We  have  simple  food.  1  like  to  climb  stairs,  bo  1  am  glad 
I  am  on  the  fourth  lloor. 

Four  loving  niece, 

Hester. 

Now  it  was  Uncle  Robert's  turn.  This  was  a  real  relief,  for 
one  did  not  have  to  stop  to  consider  what  to  say  to  Uncle  Rob- 
ert. Hester  scribbled  page  after  page,  all  about  the  babies  on 
the  train,  and  the  chocolates  she  had  bought,  and  the  supercil- 
ious officials.  Finally,  on  the  tenth  page,  with  many  capitals 
and  much  underlining,  she  began  the  really  important  part  of 
her  letter  :  — 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  College  !  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
place  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  am  blissfully  happy.  Delphina 
and  all  the  girls  are  very  nice  to  me.  They  think  I  am  pretty. 
0  Uncle  Robert,  I  have  a  Crush  !  It  is  the  most  fun  of  any- 
thing! I  will  tell  you  all  about  her  in  my  next  letter.  It  is 
nearly  ten,  and  I  must  go  to  bed,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
go  to  sleep. 

With  loads  of  love, 

Hester. 

P.  S.  You  mustn't  mind  if  I  flunk  Math.  I  am  going  to 
learn  to  play  basket-ball.  H.  M.  R. 

P.  S.  II.  My  room-mate's  last  name  is  Watts.  She  is  very 
nice  indeed,  but  I  know  somebody  nicer.  H.  M.  R. 

To  John's  distracted  mind,  the  dark  window  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  floor  was  a  great  relief. 

Aunt  Anna  opened  her  letter  with  many  forebodings.  Had 
some  lightning  change  been  effected  already  ?  Would  Hester 
be  anything  like  that  college  girl  next  door,  who  was  the  silliest 
of  mortals  ?  But  the  letter  was  most  reassuring.  Evidently 
Hester  had  not  lost  her  head  yet. 

Uncle  Jack,  whose  frequent  visits  to  his  Alma  Mater  at  Am- 
herst had  kept  him  fairly  well-informed  about  current  events 
across  the  river,  thoroughly  appreciated  Hester's  plans  for  Delta 
Sigma.  He  was  very  fond  of  Hester,  and  wondered  vaguely  if 
he  had  better  increase  her  allowance. 
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Dear,  fussy  little  Aunt  Emily  put  Hester's  letter  in  her  Bible, 
and  wept  fussy  little  tears,  because  she  hoped  the  child  would 
be  happy. 

Uncle  Robert  went  home  from  his  office  late,  and  found  a  high 
pile  of  letters  awaiting  him.  Eagerly  he  looked  them  over,  until 
he  saw  a  crooked  little  handwriting  that  he  knew.  He  tore  the 
envelope  almost  wistfully.  He  supposed  Hester  would  take  it 
calmly.  She  always  had  taken  things  calmly— even  the  circus 
to  which  he  had  beguiled  her,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
family's  displeasure.  What  was  this  ?  Could  Hester  have 
underlined  all  those  words  ?  He  read  it  through  in  surprise, 
then,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  put  it  down.  "College 
has  really  done  it,"  he  said  aloud,  "  My  mild  little  Hester  has 
at  last  developed  the  Radiant  !  " 

And  in  the  land  of  light,  the  angel  rejoiced  that  his  mistake 
had  been  corrected. 


CUSHLA  MA  CREH 

ELSA   SCHUH 

Often  I  dream  of  thee, 
Pulse  of  my  heart ! 
Dreaming,  I  seem  to  see 
Life  as  it  used  to  used  to  be, 
On  green  Kilarney's  lea, 
When  I  lived  all  for  thee, 
Pulse  of  my  heart. 

Life  called  me  o'er  the"sea, 
Pulse  of  my  heart ; 

Love  calls  me  back  to^thee. 

Say,  wilt  thou  waiting! be 

And  wilt  thou  welcome  me 

If  I  return  to  thee, 

Pulse  of  my  heart  ? 


THE    WALL-FLOWER 

SALLY    RODES  McEWAN 

Tommy  had  treated  his  iirst  invitation  to  a  party  in  Ken- 
tucky with  haughty  disdain.  He  understood  from  certain  dark 
rumors  that  in  this  benighted  region,  parties  were  not  of  the 
sort  approved  in  the  Boston  suburb  which  he  had  gladdened  by 
his  presence  for  ten  years.  Here,  he  was  led  to  believe,  instead 
o(  amusing  themselves  with  such  decent  and  rational  games  as 
Blind-Man's-Bluff  or  Hi-Spy,  the  guests  were  actually  expected 
to  indulge  in  a  painful  and  embarrassing  performance  called  by 
the  initiated  "  Clap-In-Clap-Out,"  or  a  worse  one  named  "  Post- 
Omce."  It  appeared  that  a  party  meant  just  ''girls  and  kissing 
games."  Tommy  abhorred  both  of  these  and  fairly  shuddered 
at  the  combination. 

But  that  was  before  he  met  Buford.  Buford  was  twelve  years 
old  and  wore  pumps  every  evening  for  dinner,  tied  his  own 
neckties  and  was  allowed  to  brush  his  hair  in  a  pompadour  ;  in 
a  word,  Buford  was  the  very  incarnation  of  all  that  is  dash- 
ing. Buford  was  by  way  of  liking  girls.  He  had  introduced 
Tommy  to  one,  and  Tommy  had  not 'found  the  experience  al- 
together disagreeable.  To  be  sure,  he  thought  it  a  trifle  odd 
that  Buford,  instead  of  simply  saying  "Mary  Louise,  this  is 
Tommy  McNair,"  had  seem  fit  to  say,  "  Mary  Louise,  may  I  in- 
troduce Tommy  McNair  ?"  but  he  had  let  it  pass.  "  Hullo/'  he 
had  said  awkwardly,  and  the  girl  had  staggered  him  by  offering 
a  limp  little  hand  and  murmuring  in  a  perfunctory  way  that 
she  was  "  very  pleased  to  meet "  him.  Girls,  he  concluded,  were 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  yet  he  was  beginning  to  take  a 
kind  of  shy  pleasure  in  puzzling  over  their  curious  ways.  Bu- 
ford liked  parties  too,  so  Tommy  had  consented  to  accept  the 
second  invitation  that  came  his  way. 

Buford  came  over  for  dinner  and  was  to  stay  all  night  and  to 
personally  conduct  Tommy  through  the  perilous  ways  of  a  Ken- 
tucky party.  Tommy  was  as  nervous  as  a  debutante,  and  as 
concerned  about  his  appearance.  His  stiff,  little-brushed  hair 
could  not  be  induced  to  wave  back  from  his  forehead  with  the 
debonair  effect  he  so  admired  in  Buford's,  but  his  tie  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  Buford  almost  choked  him,  in  the  process 
of  tying  it,  but  he  stood  it  manfully,  although  he  was  purple 
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and  gurgling  by  the  time  the  coveted  tight  little  four-in-hand 
was  triumphantly  completed. 

Tommy's  mother  had  said,  "  Be  back  at  nine,  boys." 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  Tommy  had  returned  alone, 
and  very  glum.  He  explained  gruffly  in  response  to  his  mother's 
questions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  guest,  that  Buford  "  was 
coming."  At  a  quarter  after  nine  he  was  tugging  at  his  refrac- 
tory necktie  (which  had  not  even  the  grace  to  come  off  readily, 
after  all  the  time  and  toil  expended  in  getting  it  on)  with  an  air 
of  depression  most  remarkable  in  a  gentleman  so  lately  returned 
from  a  gay  social  function.  His  guest  returned  at  that  time, 
visibly  pleased  with  the  credit  he  felt  he  had  done  himself  by 
an  evening  of  irreproachable  conduct. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  late,  Buford  ?"  Tommy's  mother  asked 
pleasantly. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  was  that  youth's  cheerful  reply,  "I  had  to 
take  a  girl  home." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Tommy's  mother  in  smiling  enlightenment. 
She  had  forgotten  that  in  the  South  they  begin  to  be  "beaux  " 
at  such  an  early  age.  "  Why  didn't  you  take  a  girl  home  too, 
son  ?  " 

Tommy  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  thrust  from  his  mother  ; 
he  showed  the  hurt  he  felt.  Then,  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
courage,  he  met  her  look  and  shame-facedly  confessed  the  depth 
of  his  ignominy. 

"Noboby  asked  me,"  he  said. 


PUSSY-WILLOWS 

MARIAN   ISABEL   STORM 

From  hill  and  meadow  now,  each  snow-drift  glides 

To  join  the  swollen  waters  of  the  creek. 

That  high  and  foaming  through  the  swamp-land  slides 

As  if  it  rushed  the  coming  spring  to  meet, 

And  all  along  its  banks,  sun-born  and  sweet, 

Brown-coated  pussy-willows  show  their  heads. 

Some  gleam  as  yellow  as  new-ripened  wheat, 

Some  gray  as  lakes,  but  fairest  are  the  reds — 

If  one  could  see  a  crimson  sunset  cloud 

Through  a  soft  mist,  so  would  the  tint  appear  ! 

When  plucking  them  we  dare  not  speak  aloud, 

Lest  the  wee  things  should  our  amazement  hear, 

And  creeping  back  into  their  amber-shells, 

Wait  for  hepaticas  and  wild  blue-bells. 


SUNSHINE  ON  THE  MARBLE 

FLORENCE    HENRIETTA  WEEKS 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  warmly  on  the  green  grass  and  neat 
white  stones  of  the  cemetery.  On  a  large  marble  monument 
le  the  broad  gateway  sat  a  little  ghost — a  little  boy-ghost— 
swinging  his  feet  and  playing  in  the  gun.  There  were  gr 
of  people  passing  through  the  gateway  and  along  the  drive  ; 
but  none  of  them  saw  the  little  boy-ghost,  for  the  sun  was  very 
bright,  and  ghosts  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sunlight.  If  he  had 
been  sitting  in  the  black  shadow  cast  by  the  marble  stone,  they 
might  have  seen  him  ;  and  it  was  a  pity  they  did  not,  for  he 
was  a  pretty  little  ghost.  He  had  curly  yellow  hair,  and  wore 
a  white  Russian  suit,  and  his  chubby  knees  were  bare.  He  sat 
on  the  stone  and  traced  with  his  little  ghostly  finger  the  letters 
of  the  inscription,  and  whistled  a  little  ghostly  tune  that  nobody 
heard.  It  was  a  pity  that  no  one  saw  him,  for  he  was  a  pretty 
sight ;  but  the  bright  sun  shone  through  and  through  him,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  shadow  that  we  see  the  spirits  ;  so  the  passers- 
by  saw  only  the  sunshine  on  the  marble. 

A  young  couple,  strolling  along,  turned  in  at  the  gateway. 
As  they  passed  the  marble  stone  the  young  man  was  saying  : 

"  Yes,  it's  pretty  enough  now,  but  I'll  wager  you'd  be  afraid 
to  pass  this  way  at  night.'' 

;'Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,"  answered  the  girl  lightly, 
and  they  passed  on.  The  little  ghost  swung  round  on  his  stone 
till  he  was  sitting  on  one  chubby  foot,  put  his  finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  gazed  after  them.  Then  he  giggled,  a  little  ghostly 
giggle,  but  they  thought  it  was  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among 
the  leaves. 

He  drew  up  his  feet  until  his  chin  rested  on  his  knees,  and 
watched  the  passing  people  contentedly  for  a  few  minutes. 
Next  came  some  children,  chattering  and  laughing.  The  little 
ghost  waved  his  hand  to  them,  but  they  did  not  notice.  As 
they  passed,  some  childish  squabble  arose  among  them  ;  one 
slapped  another,  and  tears  ensued.  The  little  boy-ghost  looked 
in  wonder,  and  wrinkled  his  forehead,  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand, so  he  sprang  up,  and  kicking  his  heels,  tried  to  turn  a 
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summersault  on  the  top  of  the  stone.  Failing  in  this,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  making  ghostly  patty-cakes,  and  arranging 
them  in  a  row  along  its  base.  The  soft  wind  stirred  his  yellow 
hair,  and  bent  the  long  blades  of  grass  among  which  he  knelt. 
He  played  happily  for  some  time  ;  then  looking  up,  he  caught 
sight  of  another  couple  approaching;  a  gentleman,  and  a  lady  in 
a  black  veil.  The  little  boy-ghost  stood  up  and  gazed  intently  ; 
then  he  nodded  his  yellow  head,  and  started  to  run  toward 
them,  bounding  along  over  the  grass  as  lightly  as  outy  little 
ghosts  can,  his  little  socks  slipping  down  around  his  ankles  as 
he  ran.  In  his  scampering  haste  he  flashed  across  a  dark 
shadow-space,  and  his  little  white  suit  gleamed  mistily  for  a 
moment. 

The  black-veiled  lady  started  and  stopped,  with  a  gasp. 

"  What  is  it,  Rita  ?"  asked  her  husband,  putting  a  hasty  arm 
around  her. 

"I  thought  I  saw — him/'  she  answered  chokingly.  "Just 
over  there — in  his  little  white  suit — just  as  plain  ! " 

He  drew  her  gently  away.  "It's  your  nerves,  dear,"  he  said 
soothingly.     "  Come  away, — we  shouldn't  have  come  here." 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  ted  away,  unresisting.  The  little 
boy-ghost  stood  on  the  top  of  a  little  headstone,  and  threw 
kisses  to  her,  but  she  did  not  look  behind.  He  ran  back  to  his 
big  stone,  and  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  it,  watched  her  out  of 
sight. 

"  She  saw  me  a  little/'  he  said  to  himself  somewhat  wistfully, 
as  he  stood  in  the  flecked  sunlight  that  fell  through  the  leaves. 
"  She'll  see  me  plain  some  day.  I'm  glad  she  saw  me — even 
just  some,"  and  he  blew  a  little  ghostly  kiss  after  the  retreating 
figures.  Then,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  sun  was  low,  and 
the  big  stone  by  the  gate  would  soon  be  a  very  conspicuous 
place  for  a  little  boy-ghost,  he  kicked  his  heels  and  scampered 
away  across  the  grass  to  the  place  where  little  ghosts  stay  when 
they  are  not  playing  in  the  sunshine.  And  the  big  monument 
was  left  alone,  with  the  last  warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun  slant- 
ing across  the  white  marble. 


SPRING'S  PRELUDE 

MARTHA  FABYAN  OHADBOUBNE 

It  was  only  a  whizzing  gust  of  wind, 

With  a  petulant,  reckless  dash, 
That  flung  through  the  naked  boughs  of  the  trees, 

And  swept  from  my  view  in  a  flash. 
Yet  it  woke  in  my  soul  a  dormant  chord, 

Vibrating  once  more  with  the  ring 
Of  a  half- whispered,  ne'er  forgotten  pledge, 

The  pledge  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

It  was  only  an  eddying  streamlet, 

Half  mad  in  its  swift,  turbid  flow, 
As  it  raced  over  leaves  brown  and  faded, 

Past  islets  just  girded  with  snow  ; 
Yet  its  sparkling  and  light  effervescence, 

Its  playful,  impetuous  swing, 
Brought  joy  to  my  heart,  all  excelling, 

The  joy  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

It  was  only  a  glimmer  of  sunshine, 

A  soft,  gentle  flicker  of  light, 
That  timidly  fell  on  the  moist  brown  clods, 

At  the  foot  of  the  elm  tree's  height. 
Yet  I  saw  that  its  mild,  tender  caress, 

Its  warmth,  though  anon  on  the  wing, 
Gave  promise  of  a  more  radiant  glow, 

The  glow  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

Oh  heedless  wind,  with  thy  boisterous  blare, 

Oh  brooklet,  with  laughter  so  gay, 
Oh  pale,  shy  sunbeam,  whose  wavering  light 

Brings  quickened  hopes  to  the  day, 
We  welcome  thee  all  with  gladsome  heart, 

Thy  message  we  hail  as  a  king, — 
Oh  harbingers  sounding  the  joyous  song, 

The  song  of  the  coming  of  spring  ! 
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SKETCHES 
JACK  WINTER'S  SUCCESS 

DOROTHY   THORNE 

It  was  June,  but  Wall  Street  did  not  know  it.  There  was 
only  the  deep  blue  sky  to  tell  of  it,  and  that  was  too  far  above 
for  the  pigmies  in  the  canyon  to  heed. 

Half-way  up  the  canyon,  however,  in  the  private  office  of 
John  Winter,  some  one  did  see  it.  At  least,  some  one  was  look- 
ing at  it  hard.  John  Winter,  Junior,  was  trying  to  keep  his 
temper. 

John  Winter,  Senior,  was  not  trying  to  keep  his.  He  looked 
at  his  son  and  saw  the  tall,  spare  figure  of  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-six,  with  a  distinctly  military  bearing,  and  clothes 
which  had  that  queer,  unnatural  air  which  is  so  noticeable 
when  a  military  man  wears  civilian  garb.  The  sight  seemed  to 
increase  the  elder  man's  wrath. 

"  I  tell  you,  Jack,  you're  a  fool ! "  he  thundered. 

"Perhaps,  but  I'm  not  fool  enough  to  retire  from  the  army 
when  I've  spent  years  training  for  it  and  it's  the  only  life  I'm 
fitted  for  or  care  about." 

"Rot!" 

The  younger  man  lifted  his  eyebrows  slightly,  but  said  noth- 
ing. There  was  a  minute's  silence.  Then  the  elder  Winter 
broke  out  again . 

"  Look  here,  Jack,  let's  just  face  the  facts.  On  one  side  your 
military  ability— less  than  mediocre — taking  three  years  to  get 
into  the  Point,  only  just  staying  in,  and  graduating  at  the  foot 
of  your  class.  Why  you  feel  that  army  life  is  the  one  you're 
cut  out  for  I  can't  see.  So  far,  it  would  appear  the  only  thing 
your  military  career  has  shown  is  an  ability  to  stick  to  it. 
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14  Now  look  at  thf  other  Bide  of  the  question  ;  .'i  position  open 
to  you  in  a  tirn i  Like  Winter  and  Company  j  Macfadden  away 
for  a  year,  and  this  business  that  has  to  be  done  at  once.     If 

you  step  in  and  do  up  this  job,  it  means  you'll  be  taken  into  the 
firm  at  once.     I  toll  yon.  a  chance  like  that  doesn't  con  e  e 

day.  Ordinarily  it  would  take  at  least  five  years  for  you  to 
work  into  the  firm,  despite  all  the  influence  I  could  exert,  or  all 
the  ability  you  could  display.  Whereas,  if  you  come  in  now,  it 
will  put  your  business  career  ahead  five  years. 

"Take  my  advice,  and  trust  my  judgment  for  once,  Jack. 
Wall  Street  does,  you  know,  and  I  should  think  my  son  might. 
You're  too  much  like  your  father  to  make  the  success  in  the 
army  that  you  can  in  the  Street/' 

Jack  Winters  turned  away  abruptly.  "I'm  sorry  to  disap- 
point you,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  my  mind  was  made  up  seven 
years  ago." 

It  was  June  and  Nebraska  knew  it.  The  prairies  about  Fort 
Lincoln  were  pulsing  with  the  heat  of  it.  The  buildings  of  the 
Post  shone  with  the  liquid  sunlight  of  it.  Jack  Winter  exulted 
in  the  glory  of  it. 

It  was  noon  and  the  Post  was  quiet  and  apparently  deserted, 
as  Jack  Winter  came  down  the  steps  of  the  Administration 
Building  and  started  across  the  Parade  toward  his  quarters. 
He  looked  off  across  the  prairies  and  thrilled  with  the  joy  of 
them.  This  was  what  he  loved — the  endless,  boundless  out- 
doors. He  thought  of  the  cramped,  stifling  city  and  of  how 
two  years  ago  his  father  had  tried  so  hard  to  make  him  give  up 
this  life  that  he  loved,  and  shut  himself  up  between  high  brick 
walls  in  the  city  that  he  loathed. 

He  wondered  what  his  father  was  thinking  of  him  now. 
Doubtless  the  old  gentleman  was  expecting  that  before  long  he 
would  tire  of  the  army  and  apply  for  a  position  with  Winter 
and  Company,  for  the  outside  world  thought  that  Jack  Winter 
had  not  distinguished  himself  in  the  two  years  since  lie  left 
West  Point.  He  was  still  the  second  lieutenant  he  had  been 
made  the  day  he  graduated  ;  he  had  won  no  medals  for  sharp- 
shooting  ;  but  Jack  Winter  knew  within  himself  that  he  had 
advanced.  His  rank  was  no  higher,  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  not 
been  a  first  lieutenant  or  a  captain  that  had  been  detailed  for 
the  delicate  task  of  inviting  that  marauding  band  of  Crows 
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back  to  their  reservation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  blood- 
shed. His  Colonel  had  known,  and  he  knew  now,  that  it  was 
because  the  situation  had  demanded  just  that  combination  of 
tact,  courage  and  masterly  ability  in  dealing  with  Indians 
which  Jack  Winter,  alone  of  his  regiment,  possessed. 

The  adoration  of  his  men,  the  respect  and  love  of  his  brother 
officers,  the  reliance  and  confidence  of  his  Colonel  were  not  the 
success  that  could  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Wall  Street,  but 
Jack  Winter  breathed  in  the  soft  June  air  as  he  walked  across 
the  Parade,  and  was  content. 

An  hour  later  Winter  had  finished  his  lunch  and  was  back  at 
his  work  again.  It  was  heavier  than  usual  that  day  because 
most  of  the  regiment  had  been  ordered  away  for  manoeuvres, 
and  several  of  the  higher  officers  were  engaged  on  a  court- 
martial.  So  it  happened  that  Winter  was  in  command  of  the 
Post  that  afternoon. 

The  warm  silence  of  the  June  afternoon  was  suddenly  ripped 
and  shattered  by  the  report  of  a  rifle.  Instantly  Winter  was 
on  his  feet.  There  was  incoherent  shouting  as  of  excited  men 
and  then  two  more  sharp  cracks  of  the  Winchester.  In  an  in- 
stant Winter  was  down  the  stairs  and  out  the  door,  yet  when  he 
reached  the  open,  everything  was  still,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  disturbance.  Glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  Guard  House 
from  which  he  thought  the  sounds  had  come,  he  could  see  no 
signs  of  life.  As  he  hurried  on  he  made  out  the  figure  of  a 
soldier  standing  on  the  Parade  about  fifty  feet  from  the  Guard 
House.  The  man  was  standing  with  his  back  toward  Winter, 
apparently  cleaning  his  rifle.  Beyond  him  was  a  dark  heap  on 
the  ground. 

Passing  the  Mess  Hall  on  the  run,  Winter  was  conscious  of 
someone's  trying  to  detain  him.  But  he  paid  no  attention,  his 
only  thought  being  one  of  surprise  that  no  one  was  doing  any- 
thing. 

Just  then  someone  rushed  out  of  the  company  quarters  and 
stopped  him,  saying, 

"  Lord,  sir,  don't  go  another  step.  It's  O'Ryan  and  he's 
drunk.  He's  shooting  everyone  he  sees.  Quick  !  He's  turning 
this  way." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Winter  was  dragged  inside,  where  he  was 
given  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened.  O'Ryan  had  re- 
turned from  a  spree,  and  when  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard  had 
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started  toward  him  to  place  him  under  arrest,  O'Ryan  had  ^h<-t 
the  man  down.  Several  other  men  who  had  showed  themselves 
had  been  shot  at,  BO  now  the  place  was  deserted,  and  indoors  the 
men  were  Btanding  aboul  in  groups  wondering  what  could  be 
done. 

Winter  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  It  was  plain  that 
O'Ryan  could  not  be  captured,  for  he  stood  with  the  wide  stretch 
of  the  Parade  at  his  hack,  ready  to  shoot  any  who  might  venture 
out  (>(  the  buildings  in  front  of  him.  At  any  minute  the  ambu- 
lance, bringing  home  some  of  the  officers'  wives,  might  turn  in 
at  the  gate,  not  thirty  feet  from  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  which, 
although  it  was  controlled  by  the  brain  and  hand  of  a  drunkard, 
had  proved  to  be  of  deadly  accuracy. 

"Winter  saw  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do. 

"  Hunt,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

A  private  stepped  up  and  saluted. 

"Your  record  for  sharp-shooting  has  been  perfect.  Am  I 
right?" 

Hunt  looked  somewhat  surprised,  but  nodded  assent. 

Winter  pointed  to  O'Ryan,  who  was  aiming  at  the  Guard 
House  window. 

"Aim  low.     Shoot  to  disable,  not  to  kill." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.  Hunt  pursed  his  lips,  then 
turned  without  a  word. 

As  he  stepped  onto  the  porch,  the  Guard  House  window  was 
shattered.  Hunt  knelt  and  aimed.  O'Ryan  was  reloading  his 
rifle. 

"  Fire,"  said  Winter  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

There  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  O'Ryan  lay  dead. 

A  week  later,  in  the  private  office  of  John  Winter,  of  Winter 
and  Company,  Wall  Street,  New  York,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  opened  the  morning  paper.  After  scrutinizing  the 
financial  columns  with  some  care,  he  turned  to  the  "Army  and 
Navy  Notes."  As  he  glanced  down  the  page  a  name  caught  his 
eye  and  he  read  : 

"The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  court- 
martial  for  the  trial  of  Second  Lieutenant  John  Winter,  27th 
Inf.,  charged  with  ordering  the  shooting  of  Private  Henry 
O'Ryan,  Co.  D,  27th  Inf." 

"  Well,"  the  broker  said  to  himself  as  he  laid  aside  the  paper, 
"perhaps  that  will  bring  the  boy  to  his  senses." 
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The  Colonel  looked  across  his  study  table  at  the  face  of  the 
young  man  opposite. 

''  You  say  his  term  of  enlistment  won't  he  up  for  a  month  ?  " 
asked  the  Colonel. 

"Not  for  thirty-five  days,"  Winter  responded.  "But,  poor 
Hunt !  he'll  spend  most  of  the  time  on  the  sick  list  if  you  don't 
let  him  go  now.  He  certainly  won't  reenlist  and  he  wants  to 
get  away  from  here  as  soon  as  he  can.  He's  going  to  Alaska  to 
work  in  the  mines.  Of  course  he  knows  everyone  here  under- 
stands, but  still  he  can't  seem  to  bear  it. 

"Strange,"  he  went  on  musingly.  "  I  picked  him  out  because 
I  thought  his  nerves  were  as  steady  as  his  eye  was  true." 

"  Of  course,  he  can  go  at  once,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Winter  thanked  him  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then 
the  Colonel  spoke  again. 

"You  are  wise  to  have  yourself  court-martialed  at  once.  Some 
of  the  officers  asked  me  why  I  advised  it,  when  it  was  so  plain 
that  you  were  not  in  any  way  at  fault.  But  you  never  can  tell 
when  some  fellow  that's  trying  to  make  trouble  will  dig  some- 
thing out  of  the  past.  It's  better  to  go  through  the  legal  process 
of  clearing  this  right  up  while  the  witnesses  are  at  hand  and 
the  facts  are  fresh  in  people's  minds.  Of  course  it's  an  intensely 
disagreeable  experience  for  you  to  go  through,  but  I  think  in 
the  end  you  will  be  glad.  By  the  way,  have  you  any  objection 
to  the  list  of  officers  that  have  been  chosen  ?  " 

Winter  replied  that  he  had  not.  and  then  added,  "Have  you 
seen  the  New  York  paper  ?  It  gives  no  explanations.  I  sup- 
pose the  governor  thinks  this  is  the  closing  event  in  my  military 
career  and  is  preparing  to  give  me  a  job  in  Wall  Street." 

The  two  men  smiled  understandingly.  Evidently  the  Colonel 
was  well  aware  of  the  conditions.  He  looked  closely  at  Winter 
and  noticed  that  his  recent  experience  had  told  on  the  young 
fellow.  The  mouth  and  chin  showed  that  not  an  atom  of  deter- 
mination had  gone,  but  there  was  a  troubled  look  in  the  eyes. 

"He  needs  some  cheering  up,"  thought  the  elder  man,  as  he 
proceeded  to  break  one  of  his  strictest  rules. 

"  I'm  glad  General  Barrington  is  on  the  case,"  he  said,  begin- 
ning so  cautiously  that  no  one  would  have  any  idea  what  he 
intended.  "  He  was  down  to-day,  looking  over  the  ground  for 
himself.  He's  an  intensely  interesting  man,  Winter.  Do  you 
know,  he's  something  of  a  psychologist.      He  seems  to  be  able 
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to  tell  at  a  glance  a  man  that  has  the  stuff  in  him  for  an  ofl 

Fifteen  years  ago  he  told  nie  my  boy  would  never  make  any- 
thing of  himself  in  Hie  army,  and  it  book  jusl  ten  years  for  us 
to  learn  it  by  sad  experience.  And  now  look  at  the  success 
Holi's  making  with  electricity,  Then  there's  Felton.  Barring- 
ton  told  the  fellows  at  the  Point  to  pnt  him  in  the  Engineer 
Corps;  but  no,  they  must  needs  put  him  in  the  cavalry,  where 
he  wastes  four  years.     Now  he's  Chief  of  Engineers." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  the  Colonel  went  on.  "  Barrington 
was  watching  the  drill  to-day.  When  I  came  off  he  asked  me 
about  the  second  lieutenant,  Company  D.  I  didn't  tell  him 
much.  He  looked  at  that  chap  as  he  walked  off  the  Parade  and 
then  he  turned  to  me.  '  Colonel  Walton,'  he  said,  '  that  young 
man  will  be  commanding  the  Department  of  the  East  before 
he's  as  old  as  you  are.'  I  didn't  tell  him,"  added  the  Colonel 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "that  that  was  the  chap  whose  court- 
martial  he  was  busy  with." 


TRANSLATION  OF  "LA  FEUILLE ":- ARNAULT 

NANCY   BARNHART 

From  your  mooring  rudely  torn, 
Little  leaf  so  frayed  and  worn, 
Whither,  whither  are  you  going? 
Ask  me  not,  I  cannot  tell. 
Only  this  I  know  ;  the  tree 
Low  is  laid  that  harbored  me. 

0  !  the  breezes  captious  blowing 
From  the  mountain  to  the  dell, 
From  the  forest  to  the  mead — 

1  must  follow  where  they  lead. 
Neither  fear  nor  sorrow  knowing, 
Dance,  and  whirl,  and  pause,  and  then 
Off  and  away  to  dance  again  : 
Whither  the  leaf  of  the  laurel  goes, 
And  the  leaf  of  the  rose. 


PICTURESQUE  FRENCH   CANADA 

ALICE   C.    DARROW 

French  Canada  is  a  little  country  all  by  itself,  down  along  the 
shores  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  in  the  southern  corner  of  Quebec, 
and  so  thoroughly  is  it  isolated  from  Canada  proper,  and  so 
much  is  the  French  spirit  in  ascendency  over  the  English,  that 
it  is  really  rather  Canadian  France  than  French  Canada.  It 
has  a  most  interesting  history,  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
Laurentians  makes  it  particularly  interesting — there  are  many 
interesting  points  of  view  from  which  to  look  at  it, — but  especi- 
ally does  it  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  picturesque,  for  picturesque 
it  is,  through  and  through,  with  its  strange  people,  and  novel, 
or  ancient  customs,  and  the  beautiful,  wonderful  country. 

The  French  Canadian  people  themselves  are  striking  figures, 
with  their  dark  hair,  and  smooth  skin,  and  easy  movements, 
as  they  come  along  the  road  in  their  jaunty,  care- free  way, 
usually  swinging  some  pail  or  bucket  in  their  hands,  or  giving 
periodic  jerks  to  the  patient  oxen  whose  horns  they  hold.  They 
are  light-hearted  in  their  way  of  doing  things,  in  the  very  look 
on  their  faces,  in  their  motions,  in  their  lively  manner  of  speech. 
Their  dress,  always  a  trifle  ragged— even  at  weddings  and  fun- 
erals— nevertheless  receives  the  full  benefit  of  all  that  bright 
reds  and  greens  and  purples  and  blues  can  give  it.  Every  man 
invariably  rejoices  in  wearing  a  pink  shirt  to  work  in  the  fields, 
and,  oh,  the  glorious  feeling  that  possesses  the  small  girl  in  red 
shoes,  red  stockings,  red  dress,  and  red  hat,  and  red  parasol  held 
high,  as  she  walks  sedately  to  mass  on  Sunday.  This  eye  for 
the  gaudy  is  universal — they  all  have  it,  as  you  may  see  by  look- 
ing at  the  garish  statues  of  saints  around  the  walls  of  a  French 
Catholic  Church.  If  saint  so-and-so  were  to  come  walking  to- 
ward you,  you  would  find  no  difference  in  clothes  between  him 
and  the  habitant  himself,  except  that  his  garments  do  not 
become  him  in  his  waxen  fixedness,  as  they  do  the  vital  little 
Frenchman. 

The  church  plays  up  to  this  love  of  the  gaudy  in  its  services 
as  well  as  in  its  church  decorations.  At  the  Great  Quebec  Ca- 
thedral the  decorations  are  magnificent,  and  the  church  service 
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Lb  a  ceremonial  from  start  to  finish.  Tin-  responsive  ohoii 
sweet-toned  women's  voices  high  up  behind  the  ohoir  rail,  and 
the  smooth  mellow-toned  men's  far  down  the  nave  sing  nnc 
ingly  through  the  service  in  liquid  Latin.  She  fills  yon  with 
awe  at  the  formality  of  herself,  the  Chinvh  as  the  Church,  and 
it  is  just  so  throughout  all  the  little  churches,  no  matter  how 
small  they  may  be.  Not  only  in  the  church  service,  but  when- 
ever she  gets  a  chance  does  the  church  parade  her  power  by 
means  of  gaudy  glory.  The  recent  convention  in  Montreal  was 
beyond  compare  for  grandeur.  Crowds  and  crowds  of  velvet 
and  satin  clad  bishops,  hundreds  of  them,  were  there,  and  scores 
of  magnificent  notables,  and  pageantry  and  pomp,  and  dazzling 
displays  without  number.  These  imported  church  potentates 
are  most  gorgeously  garbed,  but  the  native  priest  is  very  simple, 
with  his  black  gown,  queer  Dutch  hat  and  grave  mien.  He  is 
everywhere,  the  soberness  of  his  gown  and  his  sedateness  form- 
ing- a  sharp  contrast  with,  and  setting  off,  the  gay  colors  and  the 
sprightly  carriage  of  the  young  people  of  his  parish. 

He  lives  in  a  great  square  house  with  a  flat  roof,  and  a  hang- 
ing balcony,  near  by  the  church,  which  latter  is  the  center  of 
all  the  village,  or  of  the  town,  or  of  the  state,  or  of  the  political 
government.  It  is  big  and  of  grey  stone,  and  stands  on  top,  or 
near  the  top  of  a  hill — Quebec  is  full  of  little  hills — and  around 
the  church  itself  gathers  the  little  village,  looking  to  it  as  a 
father. 

The  villages  are  arranged  in  an  original  way,  just  like  every- 
thing else  about  French  Canada.  They  are  built  in  groups  close 
together  along  both  sides  of  a  road,  with  the  farm  land  lying  in 
long  thin  strips  out  each  side  behind  the  houses,  and  neatly  di- 
vided by  snake  fences.  As  each  succeeding  youngster  comes  of 
age,  and  demands  his  inheritance,  the  strips  are  divided  again, 
and  fenced  off  in  turn,  till  the  divisions  are  only  a  few  feet  wide 
sometimes,  for  families  are  quite  enormous  there.  As  to  the 
houses  themselves,  their  walls  are  left  to  soften  into  that  dainty 
silvery  grey  that  tinges  seaside  houses,  and  for  aught  of  differ- 
ence in  color,  each  little  curved  roof  in  all  the  village  might 
have  been  coated  by  the  same  pot  of  rose-colored  paint,  they 
match  so  absolutely.  In  the  city,  of  course,  it  is  all  different ; 
those  little  narrow,  narrow  streets  with  rickety  boards  for  pave- 
ments, have  on  each  side  of  them  little  high  thin  houses  with 
steep  gabled  roofs,— no  curves. 
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These  little  houses,  both  in  country  and  city,  are  crowded  with 
occupants.  All  families  are  big,  each  big  enough  to  fill  a  house 
by  itself,  but  often  squeezed  in  with  another,  —  there  to  live 
in  easy-going  peace  and  harmony,  after  their  kind.  Every  room 
always  seems  full  of  men  in  their  loose  shirts  smoking  dusty 
pipes,  women  sitting  quietly  by  listening  to  their  discussions  or 
watching  the  latest  round-eyed,  dark  and  fuzzy-haired  baby, 
who  lies  in  a  low  wooden  cradle  and  blinks  at  the  commotion. 
Windows  are  sparce,  but  somehow,  dingy  though  they  may  be, 
there  usually  happen  to  be  some  greens  or  flowers  in  them,  and 
near  the  window  light,  if  possible,  there  hangs  the  ever  present 
cross  of  wood,  slender  and  well  proportioned,  against  an  incon- 
gruous background  of  French  newspapers.  There  are  seldom 
any  but  religious  ornaments  in  their  homes.  Near  the  houses, 
always,  are  their  stores.  Such  an  assortment  of  things  as  they 
have  !  Everything  from  French  toys  and  French  cigars  and 
potatoes  to  English  sewing  machines  side  by  side  with  spinning 
wheels.  The  store-keeper  greets  you,  as  he  lounges  in  his  door- 
way, and  follows  you  into  the  midst  of  all  this  conglomeration 
in  an  obsequious  fashion,  displaying  all  the  French  bowings  and 
scrapings,  and  mixture  of  French  patois  and  English  that  he 
can  pour  out  of  his  mouth  at  you. 

In  the  country,  and  during  the  long  winter,  the  men  rough  it 
in  the  woods  at  lumbering  camps,  and  then  in  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, ride  down  the  rivers  on  the  logs.  Not  so  much  fun  for 
them,  since  they  get  little  chance  to  rest,  but  mightily  exciting 
to  watch  from  the  shore.  See  them  jump  from  log  to  log — 
perilous  distances  sometimes, — and  turn  the  course  of  an  unruly 
trunk  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  jumbled  avalanche  of  tangled 
logs,  swirling  along,  from  falling  on  their  heads  ! 

Through  the  short  summer,  at  any  time  from  half  past  three 
in  the  morning  to  half  past  eight  at  night,  farmers  in  the  fields, 
stride  across  them,  swinging  a  scythe,  or  bound  over  the  humps 
of  rich  earth  after  a  plodding  ox  hitched  to  a  wooden  plow,  and 
shout  or  sing  as  they  go  back  and  forth  on  the  bluffs  or  the  level 
plateaux,  or  up  and  down  the  valleys  and  hills,  always  in  their 
own  strip  of  ground.  Some  things  of  which  they  make  use  in 
their  farming  and  home  life  are  strange  looking, — for  instance, 
their  grain  grinders  are  a  queer  sort  of  windmill  affair  with 
eight  long  spokes  that  the  wind  turns  around,  making  them 
seem  to  flap  their  wings  like  huge  cranes.      And  the  men  don't 
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bother  about  watching  the  process  at  all — just  dump  the  grain 
Into  the  hopper,  and  wait  till  a  windy  day  comes  along  to  do 
their  work  for  them.  Dogs  do  some  of  thoir  work,  too.  Funny 
they  are,  as  they  patter  along  the  road,  little  shaggy,  yellow  and 
black  things  harnessed  by  any  old  combination  of  strings  to  a 
rattling  little  cart  full  of  bouncing  bundles,  kicking  up  dust 
enough  to  make  you  think  they  are  doing  something  very  im- 
portant. 

As  for  the  women,  wherever  you  go,  city  or  country,  you 
can  always  see  some  of  them  spinning,  their  heads  bent  over 
their  work,  the  soft  flax  around  them,  on  the  upstairs  balconies 
of  their  little  houses,  or  in  the  front  parlor,  or  in  the  back  kit- 
chen, with  the  rest  of  the  household  around  them.  Sometimes, 
even,  there  will  be  one  stitching  up  a  seam  on  a  modern  sewing 
machine  in  one  home,  and  next  door  another  at  her  old  fash- 
ioned, but  more  picturesque  task  of  spinning.  And  too,  squat- 
ted down  on  the  floor,  you  can  see  some  of  them  at  work  making 
rugs  with  all  the  available  strips  of  purple  and  orange,  crimson 
and  black  cloths  strewn  about  them  in  heaps. 

And  lastly,  the  country  in  which  the  Canadian  French  live  is 
naturally  picturesque  of  itself.  In  Quebec,  the  only  really  large 
city  of  Canadian  France,  this  is  true  because  of  the  many  evi- 
dences of  what  has  gone  before  in  history.  Who  can  see  the 
grey  walls  of  the  citadel  crowning  the  heights  of  the  hill  at 
Quebec,  and  not  call  them  beautiful  ?  The  Plains  of  Abraham 
and  the  heights  which  Wolfe  scaled,  and  all  the  old  city  with 
its  sea  of  roofs  cuddled  under  the  cliffs  forming  a  sharp  contract 
to  the  new  city  of  shining  buildings  towering  above — these  are 
patently  picturesque.  And  the  great  expanse  down  the  river 
beyond  the  city  !  There  is  the  river  itself,  broad  and  calm  and 
ponderous,  there  are  mountains,  sometimes  low  and  sweeping, 
sometimes  bold  and  protruding,  there  are  trees,  dark  firs  and 
shimmering  birches,  and  ragged  rocks  and  trickling  springs,  to 
make  it  beautiful.  At  night  when  the  river  is  calm,  there  are 
northern  lights — the  great  swaying  curtains  of  heaven — play- 
ing, and  their  reflections  glowing  in  the  river,  and  when  the 
afternoon  is  warm,  there  are  mirages,— wonderful  towering 
shadow  mountains,  and  little  phantom  villages— to  help  make 
it  wonderful.  This  is  not  only  picturesque,  it  is  wonderful 
and  beautiful,  which  is  far  more. 
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These  French  live  there,  in  their  humble,  simple  way,  sur- 
rounded by  beauty  that  hems  in  their  little  domain,— a  fit  set- 
ting for  their  picturesquenesss.  And  Canadian  France,  all  of  it, 
might  be  framed  and  exhibited. 


MY  MIRROR 

HILDEGARDE  HOYT 

Two  sticks  of  wood,  holding  a  bit  of  glass, 

Silver  to  back  it ;  —  that  I  know  is  all — 

Yet  'tis  ever  vain  to  try  to  pass 

You  by,  my  mirror  ;  in  the  strangest  thrall 

You  hold  me  ;  there's  a  lure  I  can't  define, 

And  so  I  turn  two  eyes  to  meet  two  eyes  o'  mine. 

The  fascination's  not  mere  vanity, 

For  little  pleasure  from  the  sight  I  claim, 

But  you  alone  give  back  the  truth  to  me, 

For  friends  will  flatter,  enemies  defame. 

You  bring  each  wrinkle  into  clearest  view. 

Then,  as  I  gaze,  they  vanish,  and  I  see 

That  little  girl  that  long  ago  you  knew, ' 

And  all  the  phantom  shades  of  memory 

Troop  forth  :  the  faces  that  did  peer, 

The  dear  dead  faces,  in  your  surface  smooth. 

Ah,  'tis  for  these,  indeed,  I  hold  you  dear  ; 

Reflect  for  me  past  mem'ries,  present  truth. 


A  VERY  FAIRY  STORY 

ELIZABETH   NOAKSS 

Now  if  this  were  a  book,  the  following  would  come  on  the 
first  page,  carefully  labelled  "  Preface/'  with  thanks  at  tin 
of  it  to  all  who  had  assisted  me  in  any  way  during  my  prepara- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  Grimm,  and  Hans  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Anonymous,  who,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  a  very  remark- 
able man.  Or  is  he  still  living  ?  I  should  like  to  study  his  life, 
as  he  seems  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  versatile  person.  Now, 
don't  get  up  in  arms  in  a  national  way,  or  otherwise,  about 
that,  "  by  the  way,"  because  that  is  just  what  this  foreword  is 
for.  I  am  going  to  take  some  time  off  and  write  simply  to 
please  myself,  and  not  the  public.  I  got  a  check  from  home 
last  night,  and  so  can  afford  to  refuse  to  cater  to  the  public 
appetite.  And  if  I  have  to  look  up  the  spelling  of  many  more 
words,  1  won't.     I'll  stop  and  just  say  it. 

But  as  I  was  saying  in  line  fourteen  or  so,  this  is  an  entirely 
"by  the  way"  paper.  It  is  not  written  according  to  an  out- 
line,— they  are  such  a  bother,  you  know — and  I  can  get  along 
just  as  badly  without  them.  Moreover,  I  have  not  studied  up 
the  historical  background,  and  I  don't  intend  to.  If  you  are 
not  discouraged  by  now,  you  deserve  a  Carnegie  medal,  and 
probably  are  not  literary,  anyway,  and  so  won't  care  to  continue. 
By  the  way,  you  needn't  think  I'm  conceited  enough  to  think 
you  literary  just  because  }Tou  are  reading  this,  but  there  wasn't 
any  other  word  I  could  think  of  at  the  time,  so  I  used  that. 

My,  that  was  fun  !  I  never  digressed  so  in  all  my  life,  but 
I'm  going  to  keep  it  up.  Xow  begins  the  story  proper,  or  im- 
proper, as  you  choose. 

I've  told  you  once  I  couldn't  tell  you  about  the  historical 
background.  It  was  the  time  when  all  the  other  fairy-stories 
happened  except,  perhaps,  Cinderella.  I've  always  had  an  idea 
that  she  came  a  century  or  two  after  the  others,  and  sometimes, 
I  even  suspected  that  her  god-mother  got  her  dress  at  A.  T. 
Stewart's,  before  it  changed  into  Wanamaker's.  However,  this 
happened  when  all  the  kings  had  three  sons,  and  none  of  them 
amounted  to  anything  except  the  youngest.     That  might  happen 
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almost  any  time,  except  for  the  youngest.  It  was  the  time  when 
there  were  no  queens,  except  sometimes  a  step-mother  of  the 
princess.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  all  the  princesses  who 
married  princes  and  lived  happy  ever  after,  but  I'm  sure  I've 
never  heard  of  any  of  them  as  queens.  If  you  have,  that's  an  ex- 
ception to  prove  the  rule.  There  were  always  old  nurses— it 
was  before  child-labor  was  introduced,  I  guess.  Then  there 
were  always  gardens,  and  if  the  princesses  were  good,  they 
spun,  and  if  they  weren't,  they  didn't.  Yes,  and  they  always 
had  blue  eyes  and  long,  curly,  yellow  (or  golden,  I  think  it  was) 
hair.  They  haven't  had  many  descendants,  I  guess,  because 
most  of  the  people  who  have  "golden"  hair,  have  straight  locks. 
(I  meant  to  say  all  of  the  goldielocks  have  straight  hair,  but  it's 
just  as  good  the  other  way).  And  they  were  beautiful,  oh,  so 
beautiful  !  They  were  as  beautiful  as  the  sun,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  you  couldn't  look  at  them.  There  are  some  like 
that  to-day,  but  it's  the  other  way  around.  Beautiful  they  were, 
yet  they  had  very  bad  taste  in  clothes,  at  least,  if  the  pictures 
of  them  tell  the  truth. 

Well,  now,  our  heroine  is  not  one  of  these.  She  had  good 
taste  in  clothes.  She  wore  clothes  that  would  remind  you  very 
much  of  night-gowns,  unless  you  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
pajamas.  At  any  rate,  she  wore  them  on  the  outside.  Her 
hair — prepare  for  a  shock — was  black — not  black  like  the  night, 
or  any  of  those  things  that  imply  a  pretty  black— no,  her  hair 
was  a  slicker  black  (that's  the  worst  I  can  think  of).  Her  eyes 
were  little,  and  also  black,  which  was  very  good  taste,  you  see, 
because  they  matched.  But  sometimes  they  changed  to  that 
nice,  catty,  green-yellow  or  yellow-green.  (I  never  saw  anyone 
whose  eyes  changed  like  this,  but  I've  heard  a  lot  about  them, 
so  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  hers  do  it.)  They  turned 
this  color  when  she  was  especially  happy,  which  was  not  very 
often  ;  she  didn't  have  a  step-mother,  either.  She  was  unhappy 
because,  unlike  all  the  other  princesses  who  ever  lived,  she  was 
not  beautiful.  No,  to  be  plain,  she  was  homely.  Sometimes 
she  tried  to  comfort  herself  by  reminding  herself  that  she  was 
original,  but  that  was  only  a  last  resort,  and  didn't  help  much  ! 
Poor  princess  !  Her  ladies-in-waiting  were  openly  disrespectful, 
and  even  her  father  showed  his  disappointment  at  times.  It 
was  hard,  very  hard,  but  there  was  one  good' thing  about  it. 
Her  attendants  didn't  care  a  bit  about  staying  around  her ;  they 
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even  remarked  that  no  barm  could  come  to  anyone  as  homely 
as  that,  and  then,  of  course,  they  always  implied  that  she  was  a 
witch.  If  she  had  heen,  her  first  deed  would  have  been  to 
bewitch  herself  into  being  beautiful,  but  she  wasn't,  you 
and  so  she  could  get  off  alone  sometimes.  She  didn't  realize 
how  good  that  was,  because,  more  than  anything  else,  she  loved 
homage  and  admiration.  She  didn't  get  it,  but  she  loved  it, 
just  the  same. 

One  day,  when  she  was  nearly  thirty,  she  went  for  a  walk 
alone,  beside  a  little  brook.  She  loved  nature,  because  it  never 
withheld  its  best  from  her  because  she  was  homely.  Here,  by 
the  brook,  her  face  would  soften  and  her  eyes  light  up,  so  that 
if  she  had  been  in  any  other  story  she  would  have  become  "  al- 
most beautiful"  the  way  they  always  do.  She  was  thinking 
very  wearily  of  the  insult  she  had  just  received.  It  was  nothing 
new,  but  it  made  the  wound  deeper.  An  old  prince  whose  se- 
cond wife  had  just  died,  (but  whose  father  still  lived)  was  in 
desperate  straights  (or  is  it  straits  ?)  for  a  third  wife.  He  had 
even  decided  to  take  our  princess,  although  he  had  heard  how 
very  ugly  she  was.  He  came  to  the  court  with  all  his  richly 
clad  retinue,  but  when  he  saw  the  princess,  he  shook  his  head. 
11  No,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  make  her  my  queen,"  and  the  princess 
retired  once  more  in  disgrace. 

And  so  the  princess  was  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  and  she  was  thinking  that  she  was  the  most  miserable  of 
people,  as  we  all  do  when  we  get  blue,  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  just  cried — no,  she  didn't  weep,  she  cried  ! 

Suddenly,  she  heard  a  voice  beside  her — a  man's  voice — which 
said,  "  What's  the  matter?  "just  simply  and  sympathetically 
like  that. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  a  little  man  standing  beside  her,  hold- 
ing his  horse  by  the  bridle.  He  was  so  little  that  he  appeared 
almost  deformed,  and  he  wasn't  handsome,  either  ;  he  was  very 
thin  and  weak-looking.  He  hitched  his  horse  to  a  tree  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  (How  do  people  hitch  horses  to  trees  ?  I 
never  could).  Whereupon,  although  she  was  generally  very 
shy  with  strangers,  or  anyone,  for  that  matter,  the  poor  princess 
poured  out  her  miserable  story.  When  she  finished,  she  sobbed 
and  sobbed,  and  the  man  sat  perfectly  still  until  she  grew 
calmer.     Then  he  said  softly  : 

"And  so  you  think  you  are  very  unhappy  ?" 
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She  looked  up  and — wasn't  it  nice  ?  She  didn't  have  to  think 
how  badly  she  looked  with  red  eyes— she  said,  emphatically, 
"  I'm  the  unhappiest  and  most  miserable  person  in  the  world  !" 

"  No,"  he  said  very  quietly,  "you'll  have  to  share  that  honor." 
For,  you  know,  that  is  the  way  they  talked  then  ;  they  didn't 
say  "  Fair  Lady,"  and  "  Sweet  Maiden  "  as  you  might  expect. 

He  told  her  he  was  a  prince,  who  lived  near,  and  he  was  just 
as  unhappy  as  she.  He  was  not  strong  and  athletic  as  all  the 
other  princes  were,  and  he  was  scorned  by  everyone.  He  told 
her  he  knew  just  how  she  felt,  and  somehow,  as  she  listened, 
she  grew  happier,  and  her  eyes  turned  that  lovely  yellow-green 
or  green-yellow.  It  was  good  to  know  that  someone  could  sym- 
pathize with  her,  and  as  they  talked  on  and  she  found  out  that 
for  every  one  of  her  experiences,  he  had  one  which  was  worse. 
So  they  sat  for  a  long  time,  until  finally  he  had  to  go. 

"  You  will  come  again  ?  "  she  said  anxiously. 

"I  will  try,"  he  said. 

And  now  you  think  they  married  and  lived  happy  ever  after. 
I  wish  I  could  have  them,  but  I  can't.  He  never  came  back, 
and  she  lived  on  and  on  and  on,  for  he  was  a  fairy,  who  had 
been  sorry  for  her,  and  had  taken  human  form  to  come  and  help 
her.  Fairies,  you  know,  can  become  human  only  once.  He 
had  taken  his  one  chance  to  go  to  her,  and  comfort  her,  for  that 
little  while. 


THE   PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS 

ELSA   SCHUH 

When  Tommy  was  a  Little  fellow  still  in  kilts,  be  had  a  p<  I 

goat,  a  devoted  follower  of  his,  a  fierce,  unruly  creature,  wli<> 
greeted  the  approach  of  anyone  but  Tommy  with  lowering  front, 
hostile  baaa,  and  an  unceremonious  butt.  Everyone  about  1) 
place  was  thoroughly  afraid  of  the  ugly  creature,  except  Tommy, 
and  Tommy  alone  did  the  beast  welcome  with  loving  goat-call 
and  the  patter  of  friendly  hoofs.  Tommy  alone  might  pull  its 
venerable  beard  or  wind  his  chubby  fingers  into  its  shaggy 
hair  and  mouut  upon  its  stubborn  back  with  impunity.  They 
stole  apples  together,  hunted  cats  and  chickens,  and  ran  races  in 
which  Tommy  was  severely  handicapped.  In  short,  the  two 
were  the  best  of  friends  and  cronies.  That  is,  while  Tommy 
was  in  kilts. 

Now  in  the  course  of  time,  when  Tommy  attained  that  age  in 
which  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  man  child  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  he  accordingly  arrived 
at  that  distinction,  and  great  was  his  pride  and  delight  in  his 
newly-acquired  insignia  of  manhood.  For  wasn't  he  growing 
up  at  a  great  rate,  and  couldn't  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  side 
pockets  and  stride  along  just  like  his  father  ? 

Almost  his  first  thought  was  to  show  himself,  thus  arrayed, 
to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  with  this  intent  in 
view  he  made  his  way  out  into  the  back  yard,  where  the  goat 
lived  and  reigned  supreme,  and  into  which,  consequently,  no 
one  but  Tommy  ever  dared  to  venture.  Out  of  the  door  strode 
Tommy,  calling  excitedly,  "O  you  Whiskers,  look — " 

But  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  for  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
trousers,  Whiskers  lowered  his  head  in  unmistakeable  manner, 
rolled  his  eyes  with  undisguised  hostility  and  bore  down  upon 
the  startled  Tommy. 

Fortunately,  the  wearing  of  trousers  facilitates  running  and 
Tommy  reached  the  kitchen  in  safety,  where,  regardless  alike 
of  his  finery  and  of  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  he  flung  himself 
flat  on  his  stomach  and  wailed  aloud,  "Whiskers  don't  know 
me.     Oh,  mother,  he  don't  know  who  I  am." 

Times  without  number  did  Tommy  cautiously  descend  the 
back  steps,  armed  with  lumps  of  sugar,  with  choice  weeds,  even 
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with  the  goat's  favorite  brand  of  manila  paper,  to  court  the 
favor  of  Whiskers,  but  without  success.  Whiskers  was  ir- 
revocably estranged,  and  Tommy  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  saddening  conviction  that  he  had  outgrown  the  friend  of  his 
youth.  Long  did  he  waver  between  two  decisions,  and  finally, 
having  decided,  he  appeared  before  his  mother  and  demanded 
his  return  to  the  state  of  kilts.  On  being  refused,  he  argued, 
and  upheld  by  the  love  he  bore  his  four-footed  friend,  he  pre- 
sented his  pleas  forcibly.  He  could  live  without  trousers ;  he 
didn't  want  to,  but  he  could.  He  could  remain  a  boy  and  forego 
the  joyful  responsibility  of  a  man's  estate,  but  never,  no,  never, 
could  he  live  without  Whiskers. 

Tommy's  mother,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different 
light,  and  he,  upon  learning  that  he  was  doomed  henceforth  to 
the  bondage  of  a  trousered  and  friendless  state,  bowed,  not  un- 
manfully,  to  the  will  of  the  Fates. 


FAIRY  REVELS 

RUTH  A.   WOOD 

Over  the  hills  lies  a  wooded  vale, 

Where  the  bluebells  sway  in  the  breeze, 

Where  the  fairies  play 

Till  the  break  of  day, 

And  the  whispers  of  the  trees 

Are  telling  a  weird,  an  eery  tale 

Of  the  things  that  happen  within  the  dale, 

Where  the  elves  dance  over  the  leaves. 

There,  on  a  carpet  of  silver  sheen, 
'Neath  a  moon  past  seeming  fair, 
The  sprites,  they  dance, 
They  laugh  and  prance 
In  the  moon-lit,  summer  air. 
Upon  a  softer,  sheerer  green 
Than  mortal  eye  hath  ever  seen, 
They  revel,  without  a  care. 

And,  by  and  by,  when  they  tire  of  this, 

They  rest  in  the  silv'ry  light, 

Sweet  nectar  they  sip 

To  cool  glowing  lip  ; 

Fairy  music  falls  soft  on  the  night, 

But  dawn  puts  an  end  to  the  fairies'  bliss. 

Soon,  too  soon  comes  the  sun's  warm  kiss 

Fairy  revels  end  in  flight. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

Have  you  seen  the  girl  on  campus 

With  a  most  important  air, 
With  her  sketch-block  and  her  chamois, 

Her  charcoal  and  her  chair  ? 

Have  you  seen  her  down  by  Hatfield, 

In  the  apple-orchard,  where 
It's  so  good  for  light  and  shadow  ? — 

There  are  lots  of  apples  there — 

And  oh,  the  simple  beauty 

Of  that  lovely  silver  birch  ! 
And— on  week-days— such  attraction 

In  an  ivy-covered  church. 

Beneath  her  touch,  old  College  Hall 

Develops  outward  grace 
Unheard  of  ;  why,  you  couldn't  even 

Recognize  the  place. 

And  in  between  the  hours 

When  her  lonely  taste  seems  duller, 
She  livens  up  her  Art  a  bit 

With  note-room  local  color. 

But  though  she  looks  so  idle, 
And  you  taunt  her  as  you  run, 

She  does  her  Art  Eleven 
While  she's  finishing  Art  One. 

And  when  she  drags  her  chair  along, 
Nor  heeds  your  jeering  cries, 

Remember— she  is  getting  in 
Her  daily  exercise ! 
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AGAINST  THE  OPEN  MARK  SYSTEM 

MARIAN   ISABEL   STORM 

In  this  expression  of  opinion,  I  am  going  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  marks  will  be  numbers,  and  that  it  will  be  quite  possi- 
ble for  us  to  get  them  from  our  parents.  In  this  case,  judging 
by  past  experience  in  a  school  for  older  girls,  I  beg  to  state  that 
if  the  open-mark  sj^stem  is  introduced  into  Smith  College,  these 
academic  halls  will  turn,  twice  a  year,  into  the  most  awful 
hornets'-nest  that  you  ever  heard  buzzing  about  your  ears. 
The  Little  Green  God  will  be  the  only  divinity  present ! 

"What  did  you  get  in  history,  Helen?  96?  Oh,  my  dear, 
isn't  that  perfect !  I'm  so  glad  !  Me  ?  oh,  I  only  got  84,  but  of 
course  you  deserved  more  than  I — you  volunteered  so  much. 
Let's  see,  what  did  you  have  on  your  last  written  ?  '  Satisfac- 
tory ?'  Um — m,  I  got  '  Good  '  on  both.  How  many  times  did 
you  take  Miss  Miller  out  driving  last  fall  ?  Well,  now,  you 
needn't  look  so  offended.  Everybody  knows  you  earned  that 
96.  Wait  a  minute— I'll  walk  up  with  you.  Well,  of  all 
things!" 
Or, 

Mary  :  "  Did  you  hear  that  Nellie  Carter  got  95  in  Math  ?  I 
guess  you  and  I  know  why,  don't  we  ?  Remember  that  day  we 
saw  her  looking  right  in  the  book,  just  at  the  end  of  the  writ- 
ten?" 

Jane  :  "  Why,  that's  nothing,  my  dear.      If  you  had  seen  her 
during  the  exam  !     She  never  took  her  eyes  off  my  paper  the 
whole  last  hour.      At  least,  she  seemed  to  be  looking  my  way  a 
good  deal." 
Or, 

"  You  know  I  always  liked  Ethel  Curtis  ever  so  much,  but  I 
can  never  feel  the  same  toward  her  since  the  marks  were  given 
out.  She  actually  got  90  in  German,  and  what  work  did  she 
ever  do  in  class  ?  Every  time  the  instructor  looked  her  way, 
she  began  to  have  a  coughing  spell.  There  must  be  something 
back  of  that  mark." 
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Or, 

"  Will  you  believe  it  P  Poor  Little  Mary  Campbell  gol  .r>(>  in 
English  L3  !     She  writes  Bnoh  beautiful  lov<  ,  too.      And 

now  just  that  will  keep  her  off  the  team,  while  that  Dalton  girl, 
who  can't  play  at  all,  go1  92  !" 
Or, 

"Well,  I  expected  it  anyway.  It's  easy  enough  to  see  that 
Miss  Brown  has  a  grudge  against  me.  —  She  nearly  takes  my 
head  off  in  class.  Every  time  1  raise  my  hand,  she  purposely 
looks  the  other  way,  or  else  smiles  at  that  Haddon  girl — She  got 
86  : n 

Or, 

"I  really  should  think  that  Miriam  would  work  a  little  harder. 
I  saw  her  report-card  on  her  desk,  to-day,  and  the  marks  were 
simply  awful." 

or 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  airs  as  Mabel  is  putting  on,  since  she 
got  5  more  than  I  did  in  Latin  ?  Why,  I  passed  her  in  the  hall, 
this  morning,  and  I  hardly  thought  she  was  going  to  speak  to 
me  !  " 

Or, 

"  I  wish  that  room-mate  of  mine  wouldn't  kill  herself  to  get 
just  a  little  more  than  I  every  single  time.  It  makes  me  mighty 
tired  ! " 

And  so  it  will  go— it  must  go  in  any  in  girls'  college,  for  it  is 
only  among  boys  that  good-natured  rivalry  is  possible.  Most 
girls  take  everything  personally,  and  when  they  are  jealous, 
they  get  cattish. 

Friendships  will  be  broken  ;  envy  will  run  wild.  The  dull 
but  hard-working  student  will  be  discouraged  ;  and  the  success- 
ful bluffer,  now  sure  of  herself,  will  be  more  carefree  than  ever. 
The  goal  of  greatest  striving  will,  be  not  "  culture,"  but  the  Al- 
mighty Mark. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

MARJORIE   OSBORN   WESSON 

In  the  Spring,  the  college  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of — bats  ! 

And  we  catch  the  car  to  Amherst 
To  procure  our  batting-hats. 


AFTER  SEEING  THE  RUSSIAN  DANCERS 

ALICE  M.    COMSTOCK 

I  have  wanted  classic  eyebrows 
And  a  handsome  Grecian  nose, 
But  now  I  wish  that  I  could  dance 
Up  high  upon  my  toes. 

Once  I  longed  to  sing  like  Gadski, 
Now  for  that  I  don't  much  care, 
I'd  rather  leap  from  off  the  ground 


Intellect  I  much  admire, 
But  I'd  almost  be  a  dunce 
If  I  could  but  turn  my  body 
Six  or  seven  ways  at  once. 


APRIL   FOOL 

LOUISE  S.   BESJAMIN 

Did  you  think  the  spring  was  coming  ? 
Was  the  air  with  new  life  humming  ? 
Did  the  sun  shine  warm  and  bright  ? 
And  did  it  go  and  snow  that  night  ? 
April  Fool ! 

Did  you  think  that  you  could  dance  ? 
Balance,  pirouette,  advance"? 
Make  the  drill  without  a  doubt  ? 
And  did  the  teacher  leave  you  out  ? 
i      April  Fool ! 

Did  you  work  on  English  C 
Very  conscientiously 
So  you  thought  your  fame  was  made  ? 
And  did  you  get  a  nice  low-grade  ? 
April  Fool ! 

Do  you  want  Spring  Term  to  come 
When  they'll  let  the  work  down  some  ? 
That,  at  least  is  what  you  hear, 
But  that,  too,  will  be,  you  fear 
April  Fool ! 


ON  GETTING  UP 

HELEN   R.    SMITH 

Winter  goes  !  A  little  slowly  sometimes,  a  little  reluctantly, 
but  still — it  goes!  The  newspapers  announce  it,  the  thermometers 
impress  it,  and  the  calendars  corroborate  it !  It  is  a  fitting  time 
for  the  contemplative  mind  to  look  back,  to  garner  the  results 
of  past  experience  and  to  consider  the  problems  yet  unsolved. 
To  all  thinking  persons,  one  must,  before  all  others,  present  it- 
self. This  is  not  the  first  season  of  its  appearance.  It  meets  us 
frequently,  we  might  almost  say  regularly.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  with  so  much  experience,  so  much  rehearsal  of  the  winter 
idea,  so  to  speak,  we  have  come  no  nearer  its  solution.  This 
greatest  problem,  of  course,  is  Getting  Up.  There  are  often 
difficulties— the  aggravation  of  the  written  lesson  and  the  gro- 
cery list,  the  prevalence  of  grippe  bacilli  and  after-Christmas 
sales,  and  the  generally  unsettled  condition  of  the  coal-bill  and 
the  thermometer — but  these  only  affect  certain  classes  or  parts 
of  classes.  Getting  Up  affects  us  all  alike.  Rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  Faculty  or  Freshman  —  there  is  no  escape,  no 
means  of  transferring  its  responsibility.  It  is  the  essence  of 
all  that  is  personal  and  shivering  and  inevitable  in  winter. 

On  a  problem  of  such  universal  interest,  it  seems  strange 
that  more  has  not  been  said.  Certain  philosophers,  it  is  true, 
have  attacked  it.  Thoreau,  especially,  who  might  perhaps  be 
called  the  High  Priest  of  Getting  Up,  has  written  of  it  at  some 
length.  Walden,  however,  had  conditions  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  his  suggestion  that  we  be  aroused  not  by  "mechanical  aids" 
but  by  "an  infinite  expectation  of  the  dawn  "  would  seem  to 
many  unreliable,  not  to  say  disturbing.  In  the  College  com- 
munity, truly,  we  find  the  most  patient  and  persistent  effort. 
Upon  this  question,  year  after  year,  in  our  own  experience,  we 
have  seen  time  and  thought  nobly,  lavishly,  expended.  Students 
sometimes  little  recognized  in  other  departments  are  known  to 
give  to  it  faithful  and  constant  attention  ;  to  devote  to  it  the 
most  steadfast  efforts;  to  consider  it  even  at  the  expense  of  meals 
and  engagements,  and  to  sacrifice  to  it  their  precious  morning 
hours.     Little,  perhaps,  of  final  worth  has  been  accomplished  ; 
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yet  various  plans  have  been  suggested  and  some  valuable  ex- 
perimental work  has  been  done. 

From  the  scientists,  much,  at  one  time,  was  expected.  Hope 
waxed  strong  and  spread  abroad  her  wings  and  held  consulta- 
tions, doubtless,  with  Aurora  when  first  it  began  to  be  known 
that  a  resolution  to  rise  at  a  given  moment,  definitely  impressed 
upon  the  mind  co-incident  with  the  arrival  of  the  "  Hypnogogic 
state"  would  bring  about  definite  results.  It  was  a  beautiful,  a 
scientific  theory.  Yet,  possibly  because  of  some  lack  in  the 
definiteness  of  the  impression,  possibly  because  of  a  certain 
elusiveness,  a  certain  modesty,  on  the  part  of  the  Hypnogogic 
state,  it  mournfully  failed.  Other  plans,  based  more  or  less 
directly  upon  "suggestion"  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  proved 
almost  as  generally  deficient.  Even  the  room-mates  and 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  experimenters  who  began  their 
morning  life  to  the  tune  of  "Arise  My  Soul  and  Stretch  Thy 
Wings,"  or  "  Spring  Again,"  reported  that  before  long,  the  real 
efficacy  was  gone.  The  plan,  considered  invaluable  by  some,  of 
having  a  trustworthy  person  turn  on  a  stream  of  hot  water  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  building,  loses  its  effectiveness  as  soon 
as  the  fully  aroused  academic  mind,  drawing  on  experience  and 
the  consideration  of  probabilities,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
some  no  less  trustworthy  person  will,  in  time,  turn  it  off  again. 
The  root  of  the  trouble,  we  are  told,  lies  in  a  distortion  of  values, 
a  temporary  blindness,  as  it  were,  to  the  real  "Benefits  of  Life." 
With  this  view  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree.  At  no  other 
time  are  values  so  simple  and  conclusive,  at  no  other  time  are 
comparative  merits  so  quickly  and  easily  distinguishable.  Who 
shall  say  with  what  clearness,  with  what  transcendent  vision, 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  newly  awakened,  looks  out  upon  its  en- 
vironment and  the  cold  floors  of  the  morning  world  ? 

Interesting  problems  have  also  been  raised  in  the  region  of 
"concomitant  influences."  Olfactory  sensations,  it  seems,  may 
play  an  important  part.  The  odor  of  bacon,  introduced  soon 
after  the  rising-bell,  noticeably  retards  the  activity  of  some, 
while  the  faintest  exhalations  of  such  unrelated  things  as  sau- 
sages, hash,  or  beef,  seem  in  other  cases  positively  fatal.  At- 
mospheric conditions,  mental  stimuli,  alarm  clocks,  chapel 
dates,  and  the  suggestions  of  friends  seem  to  have  precisely 
opposite  effects  in  apparently  similar  cases.  Other  phenomena 
will  immediately  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  observant 
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riser,  and  the  field  for  research  work  Bhows  itself  partioalarly 
rich  and  untouched,  The  ethics  of  fche  matter  alone  Lead  bo  the 
most  profound  speculation.  The  question  as  to  just  when,  in 
terms  of  space  or  time,  and  attended  by  what   signs  in   the 

mechanism  of  the  clock  or  the  soul  of  the  beholder,  Getting  Up 
loses  the  power  of  being  a  glorious  mora!  triumph  and  becomes 
in  its  very  nature,  bare,  flat,  and  wholly  unprofitable,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  slight  interest. 

For  the  glory  of  Getting  Up,  as  well  as  its  doom,  is  its  per- 
sonal responsibility.  A  certain  class  of  firemen,  I  believe,  are 
so  arranged  that,  on  alarm,  their  beds  depart  far  from  them  and 
they  are  tipped  off  of  the  edge  of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  onto 
poles  which  transport  them  quite  involuntarily  to  the  place  of 
duty.  In  certain  boys'  schools,  it  is  the  custom,  I  am  told,  for 
the  Earliest  Riser  to  go  from  room  to  room,  setting  in  an  oblique 
position  the  cots  of  his  contemporaries  and  signally  aiding  their 
entrance  into  active  life.  Outside  of  these  fortunate  classes, 
however,  the  moral,  the  personal  duty  is  not  to  be  waived,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Like  cold  potatoes  and  class- 
-book photographers  and  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world,  Get- 
ting Up  may  be  made  to  serve  its  own  glorious  good  uses,  if  we 
can  only  be  brought  to  seeing  them.  Perhaps  by  another  sea- 
son we  shall  see  them — perhaps.  And,  in  the  meantime,  the 
winter,  slowly,  but  surely,  is  somehow  getting  itself  out  of  the 
way,  and,  by  means  of  Geniuses  or  Alarm  Clocks,  or  Room- 
Mates,  or  Hypnogogic  states,  more  or  less  gloriously,  more  or 
less  triumphantly,  more  or  less  punctually,  doubtless  we  shall 
continue  Getting  Up. 


SPRING  VACATION 

MARJOKIE   OSBORN  WESSON 

A  train  away,  relations  gay, 
A  hat,  a  suit,  a  man  to  call, 

A  play,  a  tea,  a  mending-bee, 
A  parting  sigh,  a  train, — that's  all. 


FOREWARNED  IS  FOREARMED 

LOUISA  SPEAR 

'Twas  in  an  elocution  class, 
A  quiet  but  attractive  lass 
Was  called  upon  one  day  to  pass 
Her  judgment  on  a  poem. 

Quite  willing,  she  made  haste  to  state 
She  thought  the  rhyming  was  first-rate, 
And  felt  the  poet  must  be  great, 
Although  she  didn't  know  him. 

Now,  though  she  spoke  with  good  intent, 
And  smiled  with  pride  most  innocent, 
It  was  not  what  the  teacher  meant ; 
But  she  was  very  kind, 

And  said,  "  Let's  see !    Now,  let's  commence 
With  the  first  line — we  want  the  sense  ; 
So  tell  us  what  experience 

It  brings  before  your  mind. 

"  '  The  moon  shone  on  the  garden  wall ; ' 
What  does  that  line  to  you  recall  ? 
Now  think  a  bit,  and  tell  us  all 
Just  what  it  means  to  you." 

The  maiden's  face  grew  rosy  red — 
She  dropped  her  eyes.     "Why— oh!"  she  said, 
Then  settled  down  a  silence  dead — 
Oh,  dear,  what  should  she  do? 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  said,  "  Oh,  yes—! 
The  first  line  means — it  means — I  guess — 
That  is,  I  mean — I  must  confess, 
I  really  have  forgot !  " 

The  Moral :  Learn  to  read  so  well 
That  no  occasion  can  compel 
Your  shrinking  maiden  soul  to  tell 
The  things  you'd  rather  not ! 
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PROBLEMS 

ALICK   WESTON   COM! 

.Many  questions  will  aiise, 
Our  curious  minds  to  move, 

As,  who  is  Mary's  fianc6  ? 

And  where  at  Prom  she  drove  ? 

And  apropos  of  nances, 
Do  we  know  when  we're  in  love? 

Why  in  the  gallery  can't  we  sit 
In  the  sections  next  the  stairs  ? 

And  who  will  go  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
To-morrow  before  prayers  ? 

And  do  we  like  these  polo  caps 
That  everybody  wears  ? 

For  hours  we  sit  and  cogitate ; 

Our  pals  hob-nob  wi'  us  ; 
But  'mid  our  other  problems  comes 

This  thought  opprobrious- 
Why  do  we  flunk  so  much  in  class? 

The  answer's  obvious ! 


AESTHETIC  GYM 

ALICE  MAY  COMSTOCK 

I  start  out  boldly,  right  foot  first, 
Take  two  steps  forward,  then,  oh  dear  ! 

Is  it  a  hop  or  pirouette  ? 
I  can't  remember  which  comes  here. 

It's  hop,  then  two  steps  back,  and  then, 
What  in  the  world  do  we  do  now  ? 

I'm  all  mixed  up,  what  does  come  next  ? 
I'm  sure  I  never  can  learn  how. 


I  think  I'll  watch  the  girl  in  front, 
She  seems  to  know  the  way  it  goes  ; 

The  right  arm  up,  the  left  one  down, 
Then  both  outstretched, — a  graceful  pose  ! 

I  wave  my  arms  in  wild  despair, 

I  kick  with  resolution  grim  ; 
Oh  surely,  some  sarcastic  soul 

Did  christen  this  "aesthetic"  gym. 
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COLLEGE    NOTES 


On  March  10,  Professor  Caverno  of  the 

Faculty  Notes    Department  of    Greek    spoke   before    the 

Fitchburg  Smith  Club  on  "  Smith  College 

for  the  next  thirty-five  years."     Professor  Caverno  attended  the 

meeting  of  the  New  England  Classical  Association,  at  Phillips 

Exeter  Academy,  March  31  and  April  1. 

Professor  Wood  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  has 
a  book  in  press  called  "  Adult  Class  Study,"  published  by  the 
Pilgrim  Press,  in  a  Normal  Series  edited  by  Professor  Kent. 

Associate  Professor  Grant  read  a  paper  before  the  Springfield 
Biblical  Club,  on  March  27.  His  subject  was  "  What  new 
thought  does  Paul  add  to  Christ's  Teaching  ?  " 

In  the  Revue  Hispanique,  Vol.  XXI,  Associate  Professor 
Bourland  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Departments  has  an  article 
entitled  "The  Unprinted  Poems  of  the  Spanish  Cancioneros  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris." 

Miss  Strong  of  the  Art  Department  has  made  out  a  list  of 
some  interesting 'works  of  art  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Spring- 
field. This  list  has  been  placed  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Library,  together  with  books  on  the  art  works  of  these  cities,  to 
which  page  references  are  given. 

On  March  11,  in  the  Students'  Build- 
Sock  and  Buskin        ing,  Sock  and  Buskin  presented  "The 

Amazons,"  one  of  the  most  successful 
plays  given  since  the  organization  of  the  four  groups.  The 
piece  is  a  comedy  of  English  country  life,  and  was  decidedly 
well  done. 

Jane  Garey,  as  Lady  Castlejordan,  made  a  typical  English 
matron,  and  her  three  "sons,"  Noeline,  Wilhemina,  and 
Thomasin,  played  by  Helen  Houghton,  Dorothy  Hickok,  and 
Rose  Dunn,  were  most  charming  in  their  rather  complicated 
roles.  The  characters  were  all  well  individualized  and  played 
with  the  enthusiasm  required  by  the  play.  Sock  and  Buskin  is 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  most  successful  presentation 

of  its  division  play. 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 
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On    Friday,    March   17,    Professor 
Professor  Royce's     Josiah   Royce  of    Harvard   College 
Lecture  finished  his  course  of  lectures   on  the 

"Nature  and  Accessibility  of  Absolute 
Truth."  These  lectures  were  given  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  Philosophy  Department ;  in  them  Profes- 
sor Royce  presented  his  theory  of  truth,  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  points  of  likeness  and  difference  between  it  and  the 
pragmatic  theory,  as  supported  by  Professor  James. 

L.  F.  C.   1911. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  23, 
Spring  Concert  of      the  annual  concert  of  the  Glee,  Man- 

the  Glee,  Mandolin  dolin  and  Banjo  Clubs  took  place  in 
and  Banjo  Clubs  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  before  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  banjo  club  gave  two  numbers,  "Yankee  Dandy,"  by 
Weidt,  and  "Coon's  Birthday,"  by  C.  E.  Austin,  led  by  Eloise 
Harvey  '12. 

The  selections  given  by  the  glee  club  were  especially  pleasing, 
while  Hazel  Gleason's  ability  in  training  and  leading  was  shown 
by  the  success  of  every  interpretation.  Two  of  the  songs  were 
composed  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  whose  music  seems  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  of  a  college  club.  Her  cantata,  "The  Rose 
of  Avontown,"  sung  by  Hazel  Gleason  and  the  club  was  the  best 
number  on  the  program.  The  Prize  Song,  written  by  Paula 
Haire  '11,  with  Doris  Nash  '11,  as  soloist,  and  the  "Song  from 
Zapolya,"  by  Edith  Lobdell  '11,  showed  to  good  advantage  the 
work  of  Clef  Club  members.  "  The  1911  Medley,"  arranged  by 
Hazel  Gleason,  was  received  with  rounds  of  applause,  while 
Gertrude  Lyford  '11,  in  singing  the  Topical  Song,  did  justice  to 
many  a  local  joke. 

As  always,  the  mandolin  club  played  in  a  lively  and  graceful 
manner,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Doris  Patterson  '11.  The 
final  number  was  a  song,  "  Signs  of  Spring,"  composed  by  Pro- 
fessor Sleeper  to  words  by  Mary  L.  Rice  '11,  with  an  accom- 
paniment by  the  mandolins  and  solo  by  Margaret  McCrary  '11. 

R.  H.  L.  1912. 
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Mr.   F.   Hopkiuson  Smith   has 
Reading  by  again  visited  Smith  College,  and 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith    no    welcome    could    have    been 

more  cordial  than  that  which  was 
given  him  on  the  evening  of  March  29.  Helen  Forbes  '12,  on 
behalf  of  the  Southern  Club,  presented  him,  and  at  once,  in  his 
characteristic  genial  way,  he  aroused  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence in  himself  and  his  subjects. 

He  read  selections  from  "  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas,"  and 
"Peter,"  together  with  a  few  sketches.  The  typical  Southern 
gentleman,  Colonel  Carter,  the  dainty,  winsome  Aunt  Nancy, 
conscientious  Chad,  and  the  "  scrap  of  a  pickaninny,"  all  lived 
and  stood  before  us,  with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  One  could 
see  in  Mr.  Smith  the  painter  on  canvas  as  well  as  on  paper. 

Everyone  was  moved  by  the  character  of  the  little  tailor, 
Isaac  Cohen,  in  "Peter,"  and  many  no  doubt  feel  more  ready  to 
give  due  justice  to  his  race.  In  Peter's  words,  "the  little  tailor 
is  a  gentleman,  my  boy." 

Who  will  remember  the  old  blacksmith  in  "Tincture  of  Iron" 
without  a  smile  ?  "The  Little  Boy  with  the  Gray  Cap,"  maybe 
will  open  our  hearts  a  little  wider,  and  the  man  who  "ain't 
never  had  no  sleep"  surely  arouses  our  sympathies,  especially 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  term. 

Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Southern  Club  for  a  very 
pleasant  evening. 

L.  H.  D.  1913. 

At  chapel,  April  5,  Miss  Jordan,  on  be- 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  half  of  the  Zeta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts, 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  announced 
its  elections  from  the  class  of  1911.  The  list  is  as  follows : 
Florence  Abbott,  Amy  Mary  Alvord,  Olive  Agnes  Booth,  Anna 
May  Daugherty,  Myra  Isabel  Foster,  Genevieve  May  Fox,  Ada 
May  Gifford,  Hazel  Gleason,  Mary  Gottfried,  Mildred  Olney 
Gray,  Mollie  Farrar  Hanson,  Angela  Mary  Keenan,  Mabel  Keith, 
Marjorie  Kent  Kilpatrick,  Elisabeth  Armstrong  Lloyd,  Mary 
Zita  McCarthy,  Anna  Gertrude  McCarty,  Doris  Louise  Nash, 
Winifred  Notman,  Gladys  Owen,  Carolyn  Leslie  Palmer,  Dor- 
othy Pease,  Adelaide  Warren  Peterson,  Persis  Putnam,  Aline 
Rosenthal,  Elizabeth  Stimpson  Schumacher,  Josephine  Steven- 
son, Jane  Jenkinson  Swenarton,  Marjorie  Osborn  Wesson. 
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It    has  been    found    necessary    to 

1912  Monthly  Board    enlarge  the  Monthly  Board    for   the 

following  year  by  the  addition  of 
three  members.  The  Business  Manager  is  to  have  an  assistant, 
and  one  member  is  to  be  added  to  both  the  Editor's  Table  and 
the  After  College  departments.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  announce  the  Monthly  Board  of  1912. 

Editor-in-Chief — Frances  Carpenter. 

Literary  Department  —  Mary  Parmly  Koues,  Hester  Adams 
Hopkins. 

Sketches— Hildegarde  Hoyt,  Dorothy  Lawson  Hawkins. 

About  College— Alice  May  Comstock,  Louise  Stern  Benjamin. 

College  Notes  —  Helen  FitzJames  Searight,  Margaret  Lovell 
Plumley. 

Editor's  Table  —  Ruth  Harriet  Lewin,  Florence  Henrietta 
Weeks. 

After  College  —  Amita  Belle  Fairgrieve,  Cyrena  Van  Syckel 
Martin. 

Business  Manager — Elizabeth  Noakes. 

Assistant  Business  Manager— Miriam  Frost. 

L.  F.  C.  1911. 

The  annual  Competitive  Gymnasium 

Gymnasium  Drill  Drill  took  place  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  1,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  whose  enthusiasm,  though  differently  ex- 
pressed, equalled  that  displayed  at  the  big  games. 

Floor  work,  marching  and  running  were  shown  first,  by  the 
First  and  Second  Classes  separately,  and  by  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  together. 

Then  some  of  the  First  class  gave  two  folk  dances,  a  charm- 
ing Irish  jig  and  the  Swedish  Blaking.  Both  of  these  dances 
were  of  a  distinctly  nationalistic  character,  and  were  enthusias- 
tically applauded.  Folk  dancing  was  introduced  into  the  First 
class  gymnasium  work  only  this  year,  and  results  have  shown 
it  to  be  a  delightful  addition  to  the  course. 

The  work  of  the  classes  in  aesthetic  dancing  was  represented 
by  a  "  Motor  March,"  and  a  Spanish  dance,  by  the  members  of 
the  Second  class  and  a  "Mazurka"  and  "  Butterfly  Dance,"  by 
the  Junior-Senior  class.  Both  groups  showed  the  results  of 
natural  ability  and  careful  training  in  their  grace  of  movement. 
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The  rest  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of  apparatus  work.  The 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  were  divided  into  four 
groups  and  all  the  apparatus  work  taken  up  in  the  courses  was 
represented. 

Immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  work,  the  ban- 
ner and  cup  were  awarded.  The  banner,  presented  by  the  Gym- 
nasium and  Field  Association,  was  awarded  to  1912,  for  the 
highest  number  of  points  in  free  hand  gymnastics,  marching, 
running  and  dancing.  1912  led  the  classes  with  21  points  ; 
1911  had  20  points;  1914,  20  points;  and  1913,  19  points. 

The  cup,  for  which  only  the  three  upper  classes  compete,  was 
presented  to  the  gymnasium  department  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Fes- 
senden  Clarke,  and  was  awarded  to  1911  for  the  highest  number 
of  points  in  floor  work,  dancing  and  apparatus  work. 

The  entire  drill  was  a  decided  credit  to  the  gymnasium  de- 
partment, and  showed  the  admirable  results  of  our  policy  in  re- 
gard to  physical  training. 

H.  T.  L.  1911. 


EDITORIAL 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  day  has 
Concerning  Phi  Beta  Kappa    come  and  gone,  and  table  talk 

has  passed  on,  as  it  always 
does,  from  a  feverish  discussion  of  who  will,  and  who  won't,  to 
an  equally  heated  controversy  over  the  least-crowded  place  to 
bat  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Spring  Vacation  has  rejuvenated 
our  minds  and  clothes,  and  the  long  winter  term  with  its  written 
lessons  and  German  measles  is  past,  but  before  it  is  quite  for- 
gotten, some  slight  consideration  of  its  closing  event,  and  of  the 
various  attitudes  of  the  students  toward  that  event,  may  prove 
instructive  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  attitude  toward  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oftenest  met  with  among 
under-classwomen  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  to  find 
adopted  by  persons  connected  with  an  academic  institution,  is 
one  of  contempt  mingled  with  dread.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  account 
for  this,  inasmuch  as  most  of  those  who  "do  other  things,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  who  play  basket  ball  or  act  in  plays,  or  live  in 
invitation  houses,  do  not  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the  under- 
class mind,  as  yet  unexposed  to  Philosophy  I,  reasons  thus  : 
Those  who  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa  study  hard  ;  "celebs"  do  not 
make  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ;  if,  therefore  one  would  be  "  a  nice  girl 
who  does  other  things,"  one  must  not  study,  lest  one  be  labelled 
"  grind,"  and  horror  of  horrors,  stamped  and  sealed  and  ever- 
lastingly stigmatized  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ! 

Whether  it  is  the  result  of  logic,  or  of  a  discovery  that  the 
names  of  "celebs"  occasionally  grace  the  list  that  is  read  in  chapel 
on  the  day  we  go  home,  or  of  a  realization  of  true  values  that  has 
slowly  grown  during  those  first  two  years  of  upheaval,  Juniors 
have  a  very  different  attitude.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  is  a 
badge,  not  of  disgrace,  but  of  honor ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the 
oldest  Greek  letter  society  in   the  country ;    moreover,    that 

tit 
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awfully  nice  man  we  met  last  summer  made  it  at  Yale,  and  the 
people  at  home  would  be  so  pleased  if  we  got  it.  Then,  Senior 
year,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  we  recognize 
our  former  blindness.  Even  those  of  us  who  originally  came  to 
college  for  the  "  life,"  discover  that  learning  is  the  primary  aim 
of  our  college  course.  We  do  not  express  it  that  way,  to  be 
sure  ;  we  say  that  we  "want  to  get  all  that  we  can  out  of  college," 
which,  alas  !  is  only  too  often  interpreted  by  others  to  mean  the 
maximum  of  fun  with  the  minimum  of  work.  Many  a  girl  who 
has  attained  the  height  of  college  success,  from  the  Freshman 
point  of  view,  admits  frankly  that  she  would  have  liked  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  not  because  it  was  another  world  to  conquer,  but 
because  it  stands  for  something  that  she  would  like  to  have  as 
the  result  of  her  four  years  at  college.  Many  a  girl  says  now 
that  she  would  gladly  give  up  some  of  the  "  other  things"  for 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  many  a  girl  grieves  over  the  false  notions 
which  kept  her  from  realizing  her  own  possibilities  of  scholar- 
ship. Yet,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  We  cannot  mourn 
our  loss  openly,  for  in  this  defeat  and  disappointment,  as  in 
others,  we  must  be  sports,  especially  if  we  really  wish  to  help 
those  who  come  after  us  to  a  clear  understanding  of  college  aims. 
There  is  one  way  for  us  to  accomplish  this,  and  that  is,  to  be 
frank  about  our  work.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  talk  about  work 
at  Smith  College;  we  do  work,  but  we  don't  like  to  be  caught  at 
it.  In  our  determination  not  to  appear  "  grinds,"  we  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  pose  as  butterflies,  and  that  pose  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  erroneous  under-class  attitude  toward  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  consequently  of  the  Senior  unhappiness  over  scholar- 
ship that  might  have  been.  An  open  acknowledgment  that  we 
study,  that  we  study  because  we  like  to  study  and  because  we 
ought  to  study,  and  that  we  admire  those  who,  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  the  popular  pose,  have  done  their  work  faithfully 
and  well,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  wrong  impressions  and 
to  promote  that  true  scholarship,  of  which  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is 
intended  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


A  final  word,  if  you  please,  of  explanation  —  and  apology. 
We  owe  it  in  all  courtesy  to  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Magazine.  Early 
in  the  year  she  (it,  or  they)  asked  us  why  we  had  no  exchange 
department.  Thereupon  we  blushed  violently,  changed  the  sub- 
ject and  talked  hurriedly  of  many  things.  We  hadn't  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions.  We  had  not  yet  suffered  and  grown 
strong.     Here  follows  our  confession  : 

We  are  the  Exchange  Department  ! 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  we  have  been  conscientious  in  our 
reading,  that  under-graduate  literature  has  flooded  book-case, 
shelf,  and  even  over-flowed  into  the  dish- pan.  You  ask  quite 
properly  for  the  results.     There  are  none. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  fall,  we  heard  a  lot  about  the  pro- 
vince of  true  criticism.  As  we  heard,  our  gaze  travelled  up- 
wards. Then  we  knew  that  the  goal  was  too  high,  that  we 
could  not  attain  unto  it.  The  alternatives  remained,  to  criticize 
badly  or  not  to  criticize  at  all.  We  chose  the  latter  course. 
We  dreaded  being  the  verger  who  so  efficiently  extinguishes  all 
sparks  of  appreciation.  We  feared  to  exalt,  with  a  late  philoso- 
pher-critic, the  brightly  illuminated  motto,  "  God  is  in  Our 
Home,"  while  we  missed  the  subtler  manifestations  of  genius. 
We  gazed  at  a  few  sad  failures  of  our  own  in  the  past  and  took 
warning. 

Our  second  reason  was  equally  discouraging.  Suppose,  per- 
chance, we  should  succeed  ;  whom,  then,  would  it  benefit  ?  We 
scanned  the  field  with  a  field  glass,  and  found  but  one  dim  and 
distant  figure— the  Exchange  Editor  of  the  victimized  magazine. 
Short  reminiscence  reminded  us  of  how  ruthlessly  we,  in  the 
past,  had  skipped  the  back  part  of  the  magazine  and  any  refer- 
ence to  that  "charming  bit  of  verse  in  the  Hanover  Record" 

Just  now,  the  disconcerting  thought  occurs,  lacking  the  neat 
summaries  to  attract  the  Exchange  Editor,   have  we. had  an 
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audience  of  even  one  ?  We  feel  a  little  like  those  philosophers 
who  preach  that  there  can  be  no  real  communication  between 
individuals,  and  who  thereupon  print  twenty  volumes  to  prove 
the  point,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the  world  system  may  leak  a 
little  at  that  point. 

At  any  rate,  our  confession  made,  we  are  going  to  abandon 
all  our  arguments  and  urge  upon  our  successor  the  duties  of  the 
Exchange  Editor.  Much  of  our  reasoning  we  feel  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  temperament,  and  so,  invalid.  Besides,  there  are  to 
be  two  successors,  an  innovation  of  this  year.  Both,  we  trust, 
are  more  competent  than  ourselves,  and  to  one,  at  least,  we  shall 
suggest  the  high,  though  difficult  way  of  criticism.  Therefore, 
Mt.  Holyohe,  you  may  look  for  reform. 

And  so,  good-bye,  oh  readerless  audience.  Departing,  we  shed 
a  final  tear.  By  way  of  extenuation,  and  balm  to  our  own  con- 
science, we  append  a  few  comments  upon  the  exchanges  of  the 
month. 

First,  Mr.  Thomas  Beer  of  the  Yale  Literary,  we  have  not  felt 
so  enlightened  as  to  the  inner  workings  of  the  masculine  soul 
since  we  saw  Mr.  Barrie's  "  What  Every  Woman  Knows."  Do 
men  truly  have  gods  and  worship  from  afar  ?  And  having  seen, 
do  they  stand,  pajama-clad,  by  an  open  window,  oblivious  to  the 
night  wind  blowing  in,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  ?  You 
have  opened  up  vistas  hitherto  carefully  concealed. 

Then,  too,  your  method  is  absorbing.  It  is  like  the  bunch  of 
carrots  before  the  donkey.  For  who  would  not  become  curious 
about  a  Freshman  who,  we  are  told,  is  neither  "beautiful  as  the 
day,"  nor  "as  good  as  gold  ?"  Nor  yet,  "captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  "  with  a  clear  tenor  voice  ?  Who,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  neither  a  degenerate  nor  a  contemplated  suicide  ?  We  are 
completely  baffled,  and  rejoice  to  find  him  in  the  end  "A  Fresh- 
man of  Feeling,"— only  a  plain  boy  with  a  foot-ball  idol.  We 
might,  indeed,  have  had  some  feelings  of  conscious  superiority, 
had  you  not  forestalled  them  by  that  neat  remark,  "Is  he  so 
contemptible  ?  I  tell  you,  Pharisee,  that  he  stands  on  ground  as 
holy  as  man  ever  treads." 

In  the  same  magazine  we  enjoyed  a  plea  for  "  Useless  Learn- 
ing," a  general  term  for  Greek  in  particular.  A  treatment  with 
a  title  so  relaxed  and  gracious  lies  properly  outside  of  the  realm 
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of  v-ty  formal  argument.  One  cannot  say  the  writer  has  proved 
his  point  or  no.  He  desires  a  return  to  the  worship  of  Truth 
and  Beauty  for  their  own  Bakes,  hut  after  all  it  must  he  a 
rather  individual  question  whether  one  gets  more  Truth  and 
Beauty  out  of  a  study  of  Greek  or  out  of  a  study  of  Modern 
Mechanics.  Greek  in  its  "  useless  "  aspect  is  a  study  one  just 
-  or  one  doesn't.  For  many  of  us  it  brings  so  many  con- 
jugations in  its  train  that  the  argument  of  "usefulness"  has  to 
be  brought  to  bear,  "mental  training,"  "mathematical  accur- 
acy." and  the  like.  The  chief  value  of  the  article  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  reader  feels  the  touch  of  someone  to  whom  Greek  really 
is  an  inspiration  and  a  joy  forever. 

The  Harvard  Monthly  for  March  contains  a  spirited  discus- 
sion of  the  misdemeanours  of  the  Crimson.  Not  having  been 
in  the  fray,  and  feeling  always  a  little  sorry  for  the  under  dog 
we  pass  on  to  a  most  unusual  story  entitled  "Three  Suppers." 
It  is  a  tale  of  a  French  pension  and,  strangely  enough,  it  has  a 
little  of  the  French  style  in  the  telling.  The  phrases  and  sent- 
ences are  very  simple.  The  account  is  compact.  Three  pages 
and  a  half  sum  up  some  six  or  seven  characters  who  speak  and 
live.  Throughout  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  intensity.  Little, 
middle-aged  Mile.  Pellerin  is  the  butt  of  the  table  jokes.  M. 
Laures,  another  boarder,  is  silent  and  sometimes  dreamy,  not 
well-known.  Mile.  Pellerin,  one  evening,  hears  derisive  com- 
ments and  enters  the  dining-room  flushed.  The  next  evening 
she  enters  with  M.  Laures.  The  joking  begins  again,  a  little 
forced.  Is  she  engaged  ?  Then  someone  notices  a  ring.  Every- 
one laughs  and  comments.  M.  Laure*s  is  silent.  A  tear  falls  into 
Mile.  Pellerin's  soup.  M.  Laures  arises,  says,  "  Viens,  Rosalie," 
kisses  her  before  the  scandalized  boarders,  and  together  they 
leave  the  room. 

The  plot  itself  is  quite  commonplace.  Then,  why  is  the  story 
unusual  ?    Well — there's  just  the  difference. 
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SENIOR   DRAMATICS    J9U 

THE  MERCHANT   OF  VENICE 

Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday 
evening,  June  16,  and  Thursday  evening,  June  15,  is  now  the  only  perform- 
ance for  which  applications  may  be  entered,  as  the  Saturday  performance  is 
not  open  to  alumnae. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton  from  the  Business  Manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  till  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
ance, unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre. 
Applications  are  not  transferable  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not 
wanted. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
date  of  dramatics  for  1911  begins  with  Thursday,  June  15. 

ROOMS   FOR   COMMENCEMENT,  J9H 

Campus  rooms  will,  as  usual,  be  assigned  out  to  the  classes  holding  regular 
five-year  reunions  in  the  order  of  their  graduation  :  1881,  1886,  1891,  etc.  In 
view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  in  previous  years,  no  classes  after 
the  one  holding  its  tenth  reunion  can  be  accomodated  on  campus.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  class  secretaries. 

The  special  committee  in  charge  of  securing  rooms  for  the  large  numbers 
who  returned  for  the  1910  Commencement  has  been  dissolved.  The  General 
Secretary  will,  however,  be  glad  to  assist  the  alumnae  who  wish  rooms  in 
town  by  furnishing  lists  of  houses  where  accomodations  may  be  obtained. 

THE  LEND  A  HAND  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

For  the  third  season  the  Lend  a  Hand  Dramatic  Club  of  Boston  will  give  a 
performance  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Northampton.  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's 
opera,  "The  Gondoliers,"  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  25,  after 
its  presentation  in  Boston  on  April  21  and  22.  As  in  the  case  of  the  perform- 
ances of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "in  1908  and  "  Iolanthe"  in  1910,  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  students  and  working  girls.  In  Boston  the 
money  will  be  given  to  the  Hale  House  Camp  for  Working  Girls,  near  Laurel 
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Luke,  at  Fit/.william,  New  I  lami^liire.  and  to   sirurc  a   month'.-  \arati<<n  foi 

other  girls  at  the  tana  In  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  whioD  has  bees  offered  for 
this  purpose  by  Miss  Ethel  B.  Freeman  02,  president  of  tin-  did),  and  Miss 
Harriet  Seaver,  a  member  of  the  cast  of  this  year's  opera, 
The  prooeedi  of  the  Northampton  performance  will  establish  an  emergency 

fund  for  Smith  students.  The  committee  In  charge  of  the  fund  consists  oi 
President  Burton,  Chairman,  Miss  Berenson,  Miss  Hanscom,  BfissJnlia  Civ- 

emo,  and  hiiss  Florence  Snow.  The  disposition  of  the  mouey,  which  is  to 
be  given  in  small  amounts  to  the  students  in  great  need  of  immediate  assist* 
ance,  will  not  conflict  with  the  work  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  but  will 
occupy  a  field  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  covered  by  no  organization. 
The  committee  wishes  the  co-operation  of  the  house  mistresses,  the  Student 
Council,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  effective  dispensation  of  the  fund. 

There  are  many  Smith  graduates  among  the  members  of  the  club,  and  sev- 
eral are  in  this  year's  cast,  which  is  as  follows  :  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro,  Amy 
Beal ;  Luiz  (his  attendant),  Helen  Fellows  '06  ;  Don  Alhambra  del  Bolero  (the 
Grand  Inquisitor),  Marjorie  Young  ;  Venetian  Gondoliers,  Claire  Stephenson, 
Anna  Ellis  '05,  Elizabeth  Letherman,  Frances  Glover,  Marjorie  Hodgkins  ; 
Duchess  of  Plaza-Toro,  Julia  Colby  r05  ;  Casilda  (her  daughter),  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Hallett ;  Contadine,  Geraldine  Bliss,  Marion  Clapp  '04,  Marguerite  Stephen- 
son, Harriet  Seaver,  Sarah  Smith  ;  the  King's  Fostermother,  Alice  Wyman. 
In  the  chorus  are  Laura  Post  '03,  Olive  Dunne  '06,  and  Margaret  Rankin  '08. 

The  general  and  musical  director  of  the  opera  is  Miss  Caroline  S.  Freeman, 
and  the  acting  manager  is  Miss  Ethel  H.  Freeman,  "  who,"  to  quote  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  recent  date,  "deserves  much  credit  for  the  finish  and 
care  of  detail  which  has  made  the  work  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Dramatic  Club 
the  model  for  all  serious  amateur  productions."  The  business  manager  is 
Miss  Helen  Clarke  '05,  assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  Taylor.  The  stage, 
properties,  costumes  and  program  are  under  the  management  of  the  Misses 
Chick  '05,  Rankin  '08,  West,  Jewett  and  Shattuck  '02.  Miss  Marguerite 
Stephenson  has  charge  of  the  dancing.  The  Northampton  committee  con- 
sists of  Miss  Florence  Snow  '04,  Miss  Eunice  Wead  '02,  Miss  Ethel  Hammond 
'06,  Miss  Susan  Ram  bo  '05,  Mrs.  Isabel  Brodrick  Rust  '07  and  Miss  Helen 
Story  '00. 

The  Northampton  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Mrs.  L. 
Clark  Seelye,  Miss  Julia  H.  Caverno,  Miss  Anna  A.  Cutler,  Miss  Senda  Be- 
rensou.  Mrs.  George  A.  Hanscom,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanscom,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Jordan,  Miss  Ludella  I.  Peck,  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Miss  Mary  I.  Benton,  Miss 
Louisa  S.  Cheever,  Mrs.  Justina  R.  Hill,  Miss  Helen  Thompson,  Miss  Jose- 
phine A.  Clark,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sessions,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maltby,  Miss  B.  T.  Ca- 
pen.  Miss  Isabel  Williams,  Mrs.  Dwight  Clary,  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Higbee,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Hinckley  and  Mrs.  Everett  Kimball. 

Twenty  of  the  Smith  undergraduates  are  to  assist  the  Northampton  Com- 
mittee in  ushering.  They  have  been  selected  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
as  follows  :  Katharine  Ames,  Elsie  Baskin,  Isabel  Harder,  Katharine  Burrell, 
Winifred  Notman,  Beatrice  Hardy,  Catharine  Hooper,  Alma  Lyman,  Mar- 
garet Howison,  Margaret  Clark,  Margaret  Russell,  Sara  Evans,  Jean  Pushee, 
Lucy  Robbins,  Gwendolen  Lowe,  Dorothy  Whitley,  Gertrude  Darling,  Rachel 
Whidden,  Eleanor  Cory  and  Dorothy  Whitehead. 
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PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Jane 
Swenarton,  Dickinson  House,  Northampton. 

'91.     Mrs.  Robert  Williams  (Mary  Ellen  Baird) — address,  115  Linwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

'92.     Grace  T.  Pratt's  address  is  16  Oxford  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

'93.    Jennie  I.  Campbell  has  moved  to  Mankato,  Kansas. 

'95.    Mrs.  Albert  W.  Hitchcock  (Charlotte  Emerson)  — address,  73  Chicago 
Avenue,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

'98.    Ethel  Craighead's  address  is  2209  Pacific  Avenue,  Spokane, Washington. 

'99.    Marion  Edwards  Richards  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Charles 
Torrey  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

'02.     Gertrude  Ogden  Tubby  has  been  studying  abroad  this  winter.     Her  ad- 
dress is,  Care  of  United  States  Express  Company,  57  Haymarket,  S.  W., 
London. 
Dorothy  A.  Young's  address  is  908  DeGraw  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

'04.     Mrs.  Frederic  F.  Lincoln  (Alice  Lothrop)— address,  153  West  84th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

'05.     Mrs.   Francis  Adams,   Jr.  (Florence  Bannard)  —  address,   7064    Perry 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Lapham  (Helen  Abbott) — address,  1307  Seneca  Street,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

'07.    Mrs.  Goodwin  Beach  (Ethel  Curry)— address,  89  Elizabeth  Street,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Levi  F.  Nobles  (Dorothy  Evans) — address,  Valyermo,  Los  Angeles 
County,  California. 

'08.     Mrs.  Burritt  S.  Lacy  (Kate  Bradley) — address,  Sewaren,  New  Jersey. 
Laura  H.  Pomeroy's  address  is  50  Niles  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

'09.     Mabel  E.  Stone  sailed  March  4,  for  a  short  trip  in  Italy. 

'10.     Florence  Hopwood  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Harold  Carter. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  early  in  the  summer. 
Josephine  Keiser  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Kenneth  Littlejohn 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

MARRIAGES 

'94.    Sarah  M.  Pratt  to  Ray  Greene  Jenckes.     Address,  2010  North  Illinois 

Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
'05.    Ella  Kellogg  Burnham  to  Herbert  Schaw  May.      Address,  571  West 

159th  Street,  New  York. 
'06.    Mary  A.  Wheeler  to  W.  C.  McNeill.      Address,  901  R.  Street,  North 

West,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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'07.     Elizabeth  Bishop  Ballard  to  Robert  Thompson  Gage  at  Pittsfield,  Feb- 
ruary 88. 
Mary  F.  Hawley  to  M.  H.  Salmon.      Address,  718  South  Cnuike  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
'08.     Katherine  Dewalt  Barber  to  Henry  Seymour  Belden,  Jr.,  February  21. 
Alice  Lillian  Ricker  to  Philip  Laforrest Thompson,  January  26.    Address, 

16  Van  Sice  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
Marie  Elizabeth  Sjostrom  to  Chester  Arthur  Patterson,  January  4.     Ad- 
dress, Sutton  Manor,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
Gwendolen  Ross  Wight  to  Harold  Pierrepont  Newton,  February  7.     Ad- 
dress, 2906  Evergreen  Terrace,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
t'.r-'OS.     Helen  McGraw  Longyear  to  Lieutenant  Carroll  Paul  at  Brookline, 
March  86.     Address,  care  of  U.  S.  Navy  Department, Washington,  D.  C. 
'09.     Rachel  Thayer  Little  to  Ray  Waldron  Pettengill.     Temporary  address, 

23  Irving  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
'10.     Helen  Jeffers  to  William  M.  Goodrich  at  Leavenworth,  Kentucky, 
March  4.    Address,  after  May  1,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

BIRTHS 

'§8.    Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Thornton  (Winifred  Knight),  a  son,  Knight,  born  Sep- 
tember 28,  1910. 
'05.    Mrs.  Robert  L.  Barrows  (Genevieve  Scofield),  a  daughter,  Barbara  Hall 
born  February  14. 
Mrs.  Louis  R.  Leonard  (Emma  B.  Tyler),  a  daughter,  Yvonne,  born  De- 
cember 26,  1910. 
Mrs.  Archibald  E.  Stevenson  (Katherine  de  la  Vergne),  a  daughter  Mary 
de  la  Vergne,  born  January  26. 
'08    Mrs.  Philip  Northrop  Miller  (Edith  Sinclair),  a  daughter,  Anna,  born 
October  13,  1910. 
Mrs.  Silas  Snow  (Frances  Ward  Clary),  a  son,  D wight  Clary,  born  Octo- 
ber 13,  1910. 
e#-'08.     Mrs.  Dana  Barry  Somes  (Clementine  Mae  Allen),  a  daughter,  Nancy- 
Allen,  born  July  2,  1910. 


CALENDAR 

April  22.     Washburn  House  Group  Dance. 

"      26.     Open  Meeting  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood. 

"  28-29.  Meeting  of  the  Naples  Table  Association. 

"      29.     Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

May      3.     Open  Meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Club. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Daniel  Evans  of  Cambridge  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

"       6.     Dramatics  by  The  Players. 

"      10.     Junior  Promenade. 

"      13.     Morris  House  Group  Dance. 

Haven  House  Reception. 

"      15.     Concert  by  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 
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assistant  business  manager 
Miriam  Frost 


THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  PARADES  AND  PAGEANTS 

ELISABETH    ARMSTRONG    LLOYD 

As  far  back  as  history  goes  we  hear  of  parades  and  pageants. 
Pageantry  played  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  civilizations, 
especially  in  their  religions  ;  from  the  time  of  the  Druids  those 
religions  which  have  had  the  greatest  hold  on  men's  minds  have 
made  much  use  of  it ;  the  sumptuous  fanaticism  of  the  mediae- 
val church  found  its  natural  out-let  in  pageantry.  Aside  from 
religion,  also,  pageantry,  especially  among  unsophisticated  per- 
sons, whose  emotions  are  lively  and  whose  imaginations  keen, 
is  a  natural  form  of  expression.  The  men  of  the  Renaissance 
period  delighted  in  the  opportunities  it  gave  for  splendour  and 
gayety;  it  reached  its  greatest  height,  perhaps  in  England  un- 
der Elizabeth.  Wherever  in  the  history  of  a  nation  life,  physi- 
cal and  intellectual,  was  most  vividly  intense,  there  the  pageant 
existed  in  all  its  glory. 
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During  modern  times,  however,  the  pageant  has  been  neg- 
lected and  despised.  The  ansterity  of  Puritanism  was  no  better 
suited  to  it  than  the  disillusionment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Now,  however,  a  change  has  occurred  with  the  more  hopeful 
and  lively  spirit  of  the  new  century;  the  pageant  has  suddenly 
regained  popularity.  The  new  enthusiasm  is  as  wide-spread  as 
it  is  sudden;  every  town,  little  or  big,  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  is  giving  its  pageant,  masque,  or  historical  parade ; 
hardly  a  magazine  can  be  found  that  does  not  describe  one  or 
more  performances  of  this  kind.  They  are  given  on  the  least 
occasion,  to  satisfy  an  apparently  ever-increasing  demand  for 
them.  Crowds  of  people  will  go  great  distances  to  see  such  a 
one  as  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  question  whether  all  this  pageantry 
is  valuable  or  the  reverse,  becomes  very  pertinent.  If  it  is,  as 
some  have  said,  merely  a  survival  and  revival  of  barbarism,  a 
left-over  toy  of  the  childhood  of  the  race,  much  money,  time 
and  energy  have  been  and  are  now  undoubtedly  being  wasted. 
I  believe,  however,  and  many  agree  with  me,  that  the  pageant 
contains  elements  which  make  it  of  real  and  great  social  value. 

In  the  first  place,  pageants  are  essentially  non-commercial  in 
character  ;  there  is  obviously  no  direct  profit  of  money  to  be 
gained  from  them.  Now  there  seems  to  be  no  denying  that  we 
are  in  the  main  a  commercial  people,  hard-headed  and  practical. 
This  is  assuredly  not  all  to  be  deplored  ;  a  sense  of  the  practical 
value  of  things  is  a  most  excellent  quality  for  a  people  to  pos- 
sess, but  carried  too  far  it  is  just  as  dangerous  in  its  own  way 
as  in  the  other  extreme.  For  among  things  considered  imprac- 
tical are  just  those  which  above  all  tend  to  make  life  lovelier 
and  broader  ;  losing  these  we  can  be  only  half  developed.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  that  tends  to  increase  an  interest  in  the  people 
as  a  whole  in  matters  and  ideas  from  which  no  direct  profit  can 
be  expected  is  worth  encouraging.  The  pageant  is  non-com- 
mercial not  only  in  its  own  character  but  in  the  particular  set  of 
ideas  which  it  illustrates. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  consequences  of  our  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated commercialism  is  our  lack,  as  a  people,  of  a  sense  of 
beauty.  Up  to  the  last  few  years,  our  public  buildings,  con- 
structed solely  with  an  eye  to  economy  and  utility,  have  fre- 
quently been  monuments  of  ugliness  ;  our  towns  an  outward 
expression  of  the  sordid  monotony  of  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
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inhabitants.  The  blame  for  this  has  been  placed  upon  modern 
oivilization,  it  having  been  Btated  thai  the  conditions,  and  i 
the  inventions  of  the  present  age  have  made  beauty  impossible. 
Tins  is,  of  course,  untrue;  our  civilization  could  be  made  in- 
finitely more  beautiful  in  its  external  conditions,  as  well  us  in 
it<  ideals,  than  any  preceding  it,  if  only  people  coul«l  be  made 
to  desire  beauty,  and  to  see  the  potentialities  for  beauty  that 
surround  them.  This  general  desire  for  beauty  once  started, 
those  abuses  which  are  now  attacked  from  without,  more  or  less 
inadequately,  would  immediately  vanish  of  themselves;  our 
most  splendid  scenery  could  no  longer  be  made  into  quarries, 
or  used  ii})  for  water-power,  or  insulted  by  atrocious  advertise- 
ments in  its  midst.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  claim 
that  results  so  far-reaching  are  going  to  ensue  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  few  processious  and  masques  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  a  demand  for  beauty  in  one  line  started,  will  inevita- 
bly spread  to  include  others  ;  and  the  pageant,  already  popular, 
seems  an  excellent  way  of  originating  this  demand. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  interest  in  non-commercial  ideas 
and  to  arousing  a  public  demand  for  beauty,  pageants  are  valua- 
ble in  that  they  are  well  fitted  to  increase  patriotism.  In  the 
first  place,  when  a  town  or  city  decides  to  give  a  pageant,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  all  classes  to  assist ;  the  well-to-do  citizens 
must  make  plans  and  arrangements,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
actual  work  of  representation  has  to  be  carried  on  by  the  hum- 
bler. All  must  work  together  for  a  common  definite  end  ;  and 
this  end  is  pleasure.  Naturally  this  tends  to  break  down  arti- 
ficial distinctions  and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  unity  and  good- 
fellowship  between  classes  ;  surely  a  very  desirable  quality  for 
a  republic  to  possess. 

Secondly,  pageants  serve  to  familiarize  large  numbers  with 
the  events  and  ideals  of  the  past.  They  bring  before  people's 
eyes  the  great  men  and  the  great  events  of  history,  making  them 
seem  alive  and  real  as  no  books  can  ;  they  reach,  moreover, 
exactly  those  people  on  whom  books  have,  anyway,  the  least 
effect.  One  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country 
makes  these  living  history  lessons  especially  important  ;  the 
fact,  namely,  that  there  are  large  and  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  people  among  us,  who  will  one  day  be  citizens,  but  who, 
coming  as  they  do  from  foreign  countries,  know  nothing  of  our 
traditions  and  ideals.      There  is,  therefore,  an  urgent  need  of 
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some  way  of  teaching  these  things  quickly  and  impressively; 
for  this  the  pageant  is  well  suited. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  the  historical  pageant  is  valu- 
able. Changes  nowadays  are  so  rapid  and  the  contrast  between 
to-day  and  yesterday  so  startling  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  past,  or  even  to  despise  it.  The  danger  of  this  is  not  only 
that  of  losing  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  of  becoming  unbal- 
anced and  flighty;  anything,  then,  which  leads  to  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  that  past,  in  revealing  the  greatness  of  its  men 
and  its  ideals,  should  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  chastenment 
as  well  as  an  inspiration.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  a  little 
of  those  who  made  possibly  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  ;  for  "  all  that  glorifies  our  past  yet  lives,  needing  no 
monument  of  crumbling  stone,  so  long  as  the  best  of  old 
purposes  and  ideals  are  kept  alight  in  the  hearts  of  younger 
Americans." 

Besides  its  historical  value,  the  pageant,  or  parade,  is  instru- 
mental in  giving  some  definite  idea  of  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the 
present.  Even  among  highly  cultivated  people  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  a  routine  way  of  looking  at  things  ;  to  forget  ideals  that 
lie  behind  the  institutions.  A  pageant,  symbolizing  those  very 
ideals,  setting  them  forth  in  a  striking  manner,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  an  excellent  antidote.  To  many  people,  moreover,— and 
here  again  the  foreign  element  is  of  importance, — the  idea 
of  the  nation,  represented  by  the  government,  can  hardly  be 
grasped,  and  patriotism,  based  on  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
what  the  nation  means,  or  even  on  a  mere  habitual  love  of  one's 
dwelling-place,  does  not  exist.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  any  love 
for  merely  abstract  ideas.  But  let  them  see  the  nation  sym- 
bolized concretely  in  some  procession  or  pageant,  and  it  becomes 
something  in  which  they  can  feel  a  personal  pride  and  interest ; 
it  means  something  defiinite  at  once.  This  may  not  be  the 
highest  form  of  patriotism,  perhaps,  but  it  is  distinctly  better 
than  none  at  all. 

That  which  makes  the  pageant  particularly  useful  as  a  civi- 
lizing factor,  however,  is  the  fact  that  through  it  a  greater 
number  of  people  can  be  readily  and  effectively  reached  than  is 
possible  through  other  means.  All  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
culture  have  a  more  or  less  limited  appeal ;  the  pageant  alone 
is  practically  unlimited  in  its  scope ;  and  it  reaches  especially 
those  very  persons  whom  other  methods  seldom  or  never  effect. 
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The  appeal  thai  it  makes,  moreover, — can  at  once  be  compre- 
hended ;  the  pageant  explains  itself. 

One  objection  thai  isoften  put  forward  against  parades  and 
ants  is  the  fact  that  the  crowds  attracted  by  them  give 
opportunity  for  crime.  This  is  undoubtedly  tru<  ;  never- 
theless the  objection  docs  not  hold,  as  it  is  something  which  a 
few  extra  precautions  will  effectually  prevent.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  was  afforded  by  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  In  preparation  for  it,  well-known 
"crooks,"  of  the  kind  who  would  be  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
such  an  event,  were  for  weeks  beforehand  kept  under  strict 
surveillance  all  over  the  country  and  prevented  from  entering 
New  York.  The  Police  Department  issued  a  series  of  warnings 
which  were  printed  in  the  daily  papers  for  some  time  before  the 
celebration  began,  such  as  :  "  Don't  look  too  prosperous  in  the 
street ;  you  may  be  followed;"  "Don't  have  your  house  or  apart- 
ment without  anyone  in  it,"  and  so  on.  In  addition,  the  police 
force  was  considerably  increased  and  carefully  trained  ;  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  number  of  thefts  and  other  crimes  committed 
during  the  week  the  celebration  lasted  was  less  than  it  often  has 
been  in  ordinary  times. 

The  principle  objection,  however,  that  is  urged  against  page- 
antry is  that  it  involves  a  perfectly  fruitless  expenditure  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  ;  a  sort  of  toy  well  enough  to  amuse 
childish  people,  but  wholly  out  of  place  among  the  practical 
and  up-to-date.  To  be  sure,  the  pageant  does  not  make  money; 
it  does  well  if  it  pays  its  own  expenses  ;  but  it  bears  invaluable 
results  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  community.  Anything 
which  increases  people's  love  of  the  beautiful,  strengthens  their 
reverance  for  the  past,  and  helps  them  to  understand  the  pre- 
sent, can  hardly  be  said  to  be  valueless.  The  pageant,  properly 
conducted,  does  all  this,  and  is  good  fun  in  the  bargain. 

The  Masque  of  Robin  Hood,  recently  given  in  Jones  street, 
New  York,  is  a  good  example  of  what  pageantry  can  do  for 
children.  The  Masque  was  given  by  the  Settlement  in  one  of 
the  poorest  parts  of  the  city;  and  its  success  was  quite  astonish- 
ing, the  parents  of  the  children  taking  almost  as  much  interest 
in  it  as  the  children  themselves.  One  result  of  this  was,  na- 
turally, that  the  settlement  was  made  much  more  attractive  to 
the  neighborhood,  thus  strengthening  its  power  to  do  good;  but 
the  chief  value  of  the  Masque  lay  in  the  pleasure  it  gave  the 
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children, — providing  them  "with  a  bit  of  their  rightful  heri- 
tage,—  Play."  The  Historical  Pageant  at  Bronxville,  New 
York,  which  was  given  early  last  summer,  illustrates  the  uses 
of  pageantry  in  a  small  town.  The  presentation  was  excellent, 
"making  alive  again  before  the  spectator's  eyes  the  scenes  that 
are  but  dust  in  the  printed  histories."  The  events  that  were 
represented  were  of  necessity  local  in  character  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar interest  and  value  of  the  pageant  lay  in  the  revelation  it 
gave  of  how  truly  inspiring  the  histoiy  of  even  a  small  town 
can  be.  The  uses  of  pageantry  in  celebrating  modern  events 
were  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  at  the  receptions  given 
for  Admiral  Dewey  in  New  York  and  Boston  ;  the  processions 
and  decorations  had  a  wonderfully  inspiring  effect.  The  recent 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York,  was  the  most  am- 
bitious pageantry  so  far  attempted  in  this  country.  It  was 
interesting  in  its  shortcomings  as  well  as  in  its  merits  ;  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  floats  in  the  processions  were  as 
grotesque  as  their  ideas  were  fine, — and  the  day-time  decorations 
of  the  city  were  far  from  imposing,  showing  a  need  of  ex- 
perience in  these  lines.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  in 
the  celebration,  aside  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  existance,  con- 
sisted in  the  use  it  made  of  artificial  light,  one  of  the  features 
of  our  civilization  the  resources  of  which  are  just  beginning  to 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  Gerald  Maxwell,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine, 
says  that  pageants  make  possible  a  superb  interpretation  of 
history.  Zona  Gale  says  that  the  uses  of  the  Masque,  especially 
as  regards  to  children  are  manifold  ;  to  instruct  them  in  music, 
in  form,  color,  and  dance  :  to  tell  them  about  beauty  ;  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  drill  and  the  influence  of  the  rehearsals ; 
to  help  in  various  developments  of  social  consciousness.  The 
"  Spectator"  in  the  Outlook  of  June,  1909,  says  of  pageants  that 
"the  embodying  of  our  past  preaches,  as  no  words  can  do,  that 
it  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  of 
our  ancestors.'7  . 


THE  BONDWOMAN 

FLORENCE   H.    WEEKS 

Mary  Agatha  was  getting  supper.  The  kerosene  lamp  in  the 
lie  of  the  table  cast  a  yellow  light  over  the  red  table  cloth 
ami  nicked  dishes,  the  chunk  of  butter  in  a  saucer,  the  old 
white  sugar-bowl,  and  the  thick  slices  of  bread  ;  but  the  corners 
of  the  dingy  little  kitchen  were  dim  and  indistinct.  At  the 
table,  his  book  and  elbows  on  the  table  cloth,  sat  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, studying  intently.  A  general  odor  of  soap-suds  pervaded 
the  atmosphere,  shot  across  at  present  by  vivid  streaks  of  onion. 
Mary  Agatha  stirred  the  hash  wearily.  She  had  washed  and 
ironed  that  day,  and  her  back  ached. 

1 'Say,  Frank,"  she  said,  addressing  the  boy  at  the  table,  "  I 
wish't  you'd  go  over  t'  the  grocery  and  get  a  bottle  of  pickles  to 
help  this  hash  down." 

"  Aw,  gee  !"  remonstrated  Frank.  "Fm  busy  doin'  my  his- 
tory. What's  the  matter  of  lettin'  Jim  go  ?  He's  hangin'  round 
out  back,  doin'  nothin'." 

"  All  right,  if  you  can  get  him,"  answered  Mary  Agatha,  and 
Frank  opened  the  door  and  sent  a  stentorian  yell  for  "Jim" 
into  the  darkness  of  the  narrow  back  stairway.  After  several 
efforts,  au  answering  whoop  was  heard  below,  and  with  a  re- 
sounding clatter  on  the  stairs,  a  sturdy  eight-year-old  entered 
tumultuously,  upsetting  a  chair.  Mary  Agatha  winced  ner- 
vously. 

"  My  land,  Jim,  do  be  careful,"  she  remonstrated.  "What  do 
you  suppose  the  folks  down  stairs  will  think  ?  We'll  be  getting 
turned  out  of  the  block.  Just  look  at  the  mud  on  your  feet, 
and  I  just  mopped   this  floor." 

"What  d'  yeh  want?"  demanded  the  rosy-cheeked  Jim. 
"  Hurry  up  ! " 

"  Take  the  book  and  go  over  t'  the  store  and  get  a  ten-cent 
bottle  of  mixed  pickles  ;  the  ten-cent  kind,  remember.  And 
say  Jim,  go  t'  the  corner  store,  we  paid  them  last.  And  don't 
be  all  night,  either,  Pa  '11  be  here  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Kin  I  get  a  cent's  worth  o'  candy  ?"  demanded  the  messen- 
ger, grabbing  the  worn  "  book  "  his  sister  handed  him. 

456 
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"  No,  you  can't.  Go  on  with  you/'  and  Jim  departed,  with  a 
bang  of  the  door,  and  a  sound  as  of  a  small  avalanche  on  the 
stairs. 

"  That  young  one  gets  noiser  every  day,"  sighed  Mary  Agatha 
as  she  measured  the  tea  into  the  old  blue  granite-ware  pot. 

"Say,  Maine,  kin  I  have  a  clean  blouse  to-morrow  ?"  de- 
manded Frank.  Mary  Agatha  was  Mary  Agatha  only  to  her- 
self, since  her  mother's  death.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  she  was 
Mame. 

"Well,  I  ironed  two  of  yours  to-day,"  she  answered,  "but 
they're  givin'  out  awful  fast.  I'll  try  to  mend  up  one  of  'em 
to-night.  You  need  some  new  ones,  but  when  you'll  get  'em 
mercy  only  knows.  Harry's  shoes  have  got  to  come  out  o'  this 
week's  money,  and  the  bill  at  the  store's  mighty  big.  If  Pa 
hadn't  insisted  on  gettin'  that  roast  for  last  Sunday,  'twouldn't 
'a  been  so  high,  but  nothin'  else  would  do  him,  and  I  don't 
hardly  blame  him  for  wantin'  a  good  dinner  once  'n  a  while." 

Frank  grunted,  and  returned  to  his  book.  Footsteps  and 
voices  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Mary  Agatha  immediately 
began  to  turn  out  the  hash  into  a  dish.  The  door  opened  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  entered  ;  "Pa,"  a  tired-looking  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  black  dinner-box  in  his  hand  ;  Harry,  a  rather 
delicate-looking  boy  of  twelve,  and  the  lively  Jim. 

"  Hello,  Pa,"  said  Mary  Agatha. 

"Hello,  Mame,"  he  responded. 

It  was  their  nightly  greeting,  and  its  omission  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen. 

He  went  over  to  the  sink,  where  he  washed  his  hands,  and 
combed  his  hair  before  the  little  wrinkly  glass  that  hung  over 
the  shelf.  The  boys  were  already  seated  at  the  table,  but  while 
"  Pa"  dispensed  the  hash,  Frank  and  Harry  left  their  places  to 
indulge  in  a  lively  skirmish  in  the  pantry,  over  the  opening  of 
the  newly-arrived  bottle  of  pickles.  After  chipping  the  sticky 
red  sealing-wax  all  over  the  floor  and  the  shelf,  they  succeeded 
in  removing  the  cork,  and  returning  in  triumph,  subsided,  after 
much  shaking  of  the  table. 

"Well,  Mame,"  remarked  her  father,  as  he  took  his  cup  of  tea 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  fished  about  the  pockets  of 
his  shabby  trousers,  "here's  your  cash."  He  handed  over  an 
envelope.  "  Only  gimme  out  ten  cents  to  git  shaved.  It's  half 
a  day  short,  you  see,  on  account  of  the  machine  givin'  out* 
How's  the  bills  this  week  ? " 
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11  They're  kind  of  high,  I  guess,"  answered  Mary  Agatha 

luctautly.  ''But  nevermind,  we'll  cut  down  something  aerl 
week  and  make  up."  "Jim,  you  must  not  stick  your  own  knife 
in  the  batter  that  way.     Ain't  1  told  you  a  million  times  thai 

nobody  but  Jew  kids  or  Polacks  dors  that?  Sit  up,  now,  and 
try  t' act  decent.  What  d'  veil  think,  Pa,  Harry  got  "good" 
on  spelling  on  his  report  card,  and  Frank's  teacher  had  him  read 
his  composition  to  the  class,  it  was  the  best  in  the  room." 

"  Pa's"  tired  face  brightened  as  he  looked  at  his  boys,  and  his 
"  Bully  fer  you,  kids,"  was  hearty.  Harry  left  the  table  pre- 
cipitately to  bring  forth  and  exhibit  the  cherished  report  card, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  that  his  father  should  sign  it  as  soon 
as  he  had  swallowed  his  last  mouthful.  The  gloomy  topic  of 
bills  and  finances  was  dismissed,  for  the  time  being,  but  recurred 
again  when  Mary  Agatha  was  washing  the  dishes  at  the  sink. 
The  table,  divested  of  its  red  cloth,  was  covered  with  oil-cloth, 
and  on  its  smooth  surface  Jim  was  pushing  up  and  down  a  small 
iron  train  of  cars,  with  deafening  results.  "  Pa,"  with  his  back 
to  the  dim  light,  was  reading  the  paper,  when  Harry,  raising 
his  voice  above  the  racket,  remarked, 

"  Say,  Pa,  I  gotta  have  a  new  pair  o'  pants.  The  patch  on 
the  seat  o'  these  is  so  big  an'  round  the  fellers  laugh  at  it  an'  say 
1  five  cents  a  shot/  I  ain't  goin'  t'  wear  'em  t'  school  no  more, 
so  now." 

"Well,  you'll  have  t'  ask  your  sister,"  replied  his  father,  turn- 
ing to  Mary  Agatha. 

"  How  about  it,  Mame  ?    Can  we  manage  it  this  week  r" 

"  No,  we  can't,"  answered  Mary  Agatha  shortly.  "  Don't  you 
pay  no  attention  to  the  boys  n'  their  sass,  Harry.  Your  pants 
are  clean  n'  decent,  if  they  are  pal  died,  'n  you'd  oughta  be  glad 
you  got  some  one  to  patch  for  you,   instead  o'  complainin' ! " 

"  I  ain't  goin' t'  be  the  show  fer  the  whole  class,  so  now.  I 
gotta  have  some  new  pants,  I  just  gotta." 

Mary  Agatha  pursued  her  dish-washing  in  silence.  She  was 
too  tired  to  argue,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the 
week's  bills  and  the  sum  in  the  pay  envelope  weighed  heavily 
upon  her  consciousness.  Harry's  continued  plaint,  however, 
distressed  his  father. 

"  Can't  we  let  him  have  'em,  Mame  ?  "  "  Let  something  else 
go  for  a  while.     It'll  all  be  the  same  in  the  end." 

"Well,   I  s'pose   we   can,"   assented   Mary   Agatha   wearily. 
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"We  can't  pay  up  any  way,  and  I  s'pose  they  might  as  well 
trust  us  a  dollar  more.  Stop  your  noise,  Harry,  you  kin  have 
the  pants  to-morrow,  but  you  don't  deserve  none,  makin'  that 
noise,  a  big  boy  like  you.  And  another  thing,  Pa,"  she  went 
on,  "  They  come  round  this  afternoon  an'  asked  me  to  make  a 
cake  for  the  church  sociable  ;  an'  of  course  I  couldn't  refuse,  'o 
long's  the  boys  go  to  Sunday-school,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  a 
decent  excuse.  So  that  means  more  expense,  just  for  nothin.' 
Frank,"  at  a  loud  and  prolonged  yell  from  Jim,  "  If  you  don't 
stop  plaguin'  that  young  one —  " 

"We  ain't  plaguin'  him,"  declared  Frank.  "Only  he  says 
he's  goin'  with  us  t'  the  moving  pictures  to-night,  and  we  told 
him  he  can't." 

"Of  course  he  mustn't,"  said  Mary  Agatha.  "It'll  be  too 
late  for  him  to  be  out,  and  I  don't  think  much  o'  movin'  pic- 
tures, any  way."     Here  Jim's  wails  grew  alarming. 

"  Oh,  say,  let  him  go,  Mame,"  said  her  father,  putting  down 
his  paper.  "  It'll  only  be  a  nickel  more,  and  we'll  have  a  little 
quiet.  I've  got  kind  of  a  headache  to-night,  and  it  does  seem  as 
if  the  racket  here  this  evenin'  —  Hush  that  yellin',  Jim,  you  kin 
go.     Wash  yer  face  an'  let  Frank  part  yer  hair." 

The  trio  soon  departed,  with  cheerful  whoops,  and  brotherly 
squabbles ;  Jim's  happy  face,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  recent 
weeping,  shining  like  a  chubby  cherub's.  Mary  Agatha  fin- 
ished the  dishes,  and  bringing  out  a  huge  basket  heaped  with 
stockings,  sat  down  beside  her  father  at  the  table,  drawing  the 
lamp  a  little  nearer  as  she  did  so,  and  attacked  the  numerous 
large  holes  in  knees  and  heels.  The  two  sat  silent  for  some 
time ;  then  her  father  yawned  audibly,  dropped  the  paper,  and 
remarked  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  got' bed,  I'm  pretty  tired  to-night." 
He  carefully  deposited  his  pipe  on  the  shelf  over  the  sink, 
wound  the  clock,  and  removing  his  shoes,  set  them  methodically 
under  the  stove-hearth;  then  with  a  "Good-night,  Mame,"  he 
departed. 

Mary  Agatha  was  left  alone  with  her  darning.  She  was  a 
slender,  narrow-shouldered  girl,  with  soft  curly  brown  hair, 
grey  eyes,  and  a  face  that  would  have  been  almost  childishly 
pretty  if  it  had  not  been  so  prematurely  careworn.  There  was 
a  little  knot  of  blue  at  the  neck  of  her  cheap  shirt-waist,  and 
the  brown  hair  was  done  with  some  attempt  at  the  prevailing 
mode.     Given   a   little   more  air  and  sunshine,   Mary  Agatha 
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might  have  bloomed  into  almost  a  beauty  ;  aa  it  was,  she  v. 
.  ordinary-looking  girl,  with  a  tired  stoop  to  her  should,  rs. 
She  darned  on  for  some  time.    The  qniet  was  pleasant  ;  the 

boya  were  so  noisy  in  the  afternoons.  Then  catching  a  glimpse 
of  an  illustration  in  the  paper  her  father  had  left  on  the  table, 
Irew  it  toward,  her,  and  resting  it  on  the  top  of  the  stocking 
basket,  was  soon  deep  in  an  article  headed  ''American  Girl 
-  Italian  Count."  She  remained  thus  absorbed  till  a  knock 
at  the  door  loused  her.     She  went  and  opened  it. 

"  Hullo.  Mame,"  said  a  cheerful  voice  from  the  gloom,  and  a 
young  man  stepped  into  the  yellow  lamplight.  He  was  a  square- 
built  young  fellow,  with  a  plain,  intelligent  face,  and  the  hands 
and  shoulders  of  the  working-man. 

"Why,  hello,  Jack/'  said  Mary  Agatha  heartily.  "I  was 
just  wishin'  somebody  'd  drop  in." 

"  Here's  the  cup  o'  sugar  mother  borra'd,"  he  said,  holding  it 
toward  her;  "and  she's  much  obliged  for  the  lend  of  it.  Are 
you  all  alone  ?     Where's  the  rest  o'  the  bunch  ?" 

''Pa's  gone  t' bed,  he  was  more'n  usu'ly  tired,  and  the  boys 
've  gone  t'  the  movin'  pictures,"  answered  Mary  Agatha. 
"Won't  you  come  int'  the  parlor,  Jack?"  she  asked  politely, 
inwardly  hoping  for  a  refusal,  as  she  knew  the  temperature  of 
the  parlor  bordered  on  the  frigid. 

"  Oh  no,  thanks,  where  you're  settin's  good  enough,  fer  me," 
responded  Jack,  seating  himself  in  one  of  the  wooden  chairs 
across  the  corner  of  the  table  from  Mary  Agatha. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  alone,  Mame,  I've  been  wTantin'  a  chanst  to 
have  a  good  talk.     So  the  kids  've  gone  to  the  show,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Mary  Agatha  with  a  little  sigh.  "I 
d'know's  they  ought  to  be  goin'  to  the  movin'  pictures  so  much, 
but  they're  crazy  to,  and  Pa  just  lets  'em.  It's  awful  hard  to 
do  anythin'  with  boys  as  big  as  Frank  an'  Harry  when  they  get 
a  notion  to  do  anythin'." 

" That's  right,  all  right,"  assented  Jack.  "They  know  lots 
more'n  the  old  folks  long  about  then.  But  don't  you  worry 
about  'em,  they'll  take  care  o'  themselves.  Frank  gettin'  to  be 
a  big  lad  now,  and  oughter  be  able  to  look  out  fer  the  others. 
Never  mind  them  now,  Mame  ;  I've  got  some  news  t'  tell  you. 
First,  I'm  goin'  away." 

Mary  Agatha  looked  up  startled.  "You  goin'  away,  Jack," 
she  repeated.     "Where  and  what  for  ?" 
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"That's  tjie  best  o'  the  yarn,  Maine,"  he  said  gleefully. 
"West,  Illinois.  You've  heard  about  the  comp'ny's  startin'  a 
new  fact'ry  out  there  ?  Well,  they  want  polishers,  and  've 
asked  fer  fellers  to  go  from  here.  I  was  thinkin'  I  wouldn't 
mind  tryin'  a  new  place,  t'  see  if  money  was  any  easier  there, 
when  the  boss  comes  along  and  explains  t'  me  that  they  like  my 
work,  like  it  s'  well  in  fact  that  if  I'll  go  out  t'  Iilinois,  they'll 
make  me  foreman  of  a  whole  room  and  gimme  twenty  a  week 
t'  start  on.  And  says  the  boss  t'  me,  '  It's  the  chanst  of  yer  life,' 
says  he.  '  If  yeh  don't  make  good,  and  if  we  don't  see  you  boss 
inside  've  a  few  years,  you'll  have  yerself  t'  kick,  for  there'll  be 
nobody  else  t'  blame.'  He's  a  crusty  old  lobster,  McVeigh,  but 
you  can  trust  his  word,  and  I'm  thinkin'  this  chap's  in  luck. 

Mary  Agatha  had  been  sitting  gazing  at  the  recipient  of  such 
wonderful  good  fortune.  There  was  a  bit  of  pink  in  her  cheeks 
as  she  exclaimed, 

"  Jack,  that's  the  best  ever  !  I'm  sure  glad  fer  you  !  Is  yer 
mother  willin'  t'  move  ?  But  o'  course  she  must  be,  under  such 
circumstances  as  them.  Now  you  see  the  use  o'  being  a  good 
steady  feller,  and  workin'  hard  and  regular." 

"Oh,  mother'll  go,  fast  enough,"  said  Jack,  waiving  the  com- 
pliment. "  I  ain't  worrying  none  about  her.  But  there's  some- 
thin'  else  I'm  awful  anxious  t'  know  about.  That's  what  I 
wanted  t'  see  you  for,  Mame.  It's  this  ;  when  I  go  west,  will 
you  go  too  ? " 

"Will— I— go—  "  stammered  Mary  Agatha.     "Why,  Jack—  " 

"I  want  you  t'  marry  me,  Mary  Agatha,"  persisted  Jack. 
"  I  wouldn't  ask  you  before,  'cus  I  didn't  have  nothing  t'  offer 
you,  But  now  it's  diff'rent ;  I've  got  a  chanst,  and  I  want  you 
along  to  share  it  with  me.  Don't  turn  me  down,  Mame,"  he 
went  on  hurriedly,  catching  one  of  Mary  Agatha's  thin  hands 
across  the  stocking  basket.  "You're  the  only  girl  I  c'n  ever 
want,  and  I  want  you — bad.     Say  you'll  come." 

"Oh  Jack!"  Mary  Agatha  was  flushed  and  trembling. 
"  How  can  you  !     I  never  thought  o'  such  a  thing." 

"  Maybe  you  didn't,  but  I  did,"  said  Jack,  now  feeling  sure  of 
the  mastery.  "  You're  the  giri  fer  me,  Mame  ;  I've  known  it  a 
long  time,  but  I  never  had  a  chanst  t'  say  nothin'.  Only  I  hoped 
yon  cared  too,  and  sometime  there'd  be"  a  chanst.  And  now  it's 
come  ;  and  you'll  go  west  with  me,  won't  you,  little  girl  ?  I'll 
try  t'  be  a  good  husband  to  you,  Mame  ;  and — and  I  want  yeh 
bad." 
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The  flush  had  faded  from  Mary  Agatha's  thin  clicks,  and  the 
tired  hopeless  look  had  come  back  ;  *\u'  was  Looking,  qoI  at 
Jack,  hut  at  the  pattern  of  the  table  oil-cloth. 

"  1M  love  to,  Jack,"  Bhe  said  at  last,  and  her  voice  tr.  mbl 

little.  i4  I'd  sure  love  to  go  with  you  ;  but  I  can't.  How  kin 
I  t"  And  the  grey  eyes,  misty  with  tears,  met  his  with  a  pit- 
eons  petition.    "How  kin  I?"  she  repeated. 

"  Yeh  mean,  who'll  look  after  the  old  man  'n  the  kids  ?"  he 
asked.  "Oh,  they'll  be  all  right  ;  we'll  fix  things  up  for  them 
before  we  go.  Haven't  yeh  got  an  aunt  er  some  relative  that'd 
come  and  live  with  'em  ?  They'll  get  along  without  yeh  all 
right.  There  ain't  no  sense  in  a  young  girl  like  you  tyin'  her- 
self down  this  way.  I  can't  stand  to  see  it,  Mame.  There  must 
be  some  way  you  kin  fix  things  up.  You  gotta  have  your  life, 
same's  anybody  else.     Say  yeh  will,  go  on,  little  girl." 

Mary  Agatha  was  looking  into  space,  as  one  who  sees  the  vis- 
ion of  a  great  joy  afar  off.  The  young  man  leaned  nearer,  his 
face  alight  with  eagerness  ;  and  as  she  made  no  reply,  went  on. 

"We'll  have  the  coziest  flat,  just  three  or  four  rooms  to  start 
with,  y'  know  ;  and  twenty  a  week'll  let  us  live  comfortable  and 
put  somethin'  in  the  bank.  'N  mother,  she'll  not  bother  us  ;  she 
likes  you,  y'  know,  and  she'd  be  a  help  with  the  housekeepin'. 
And  anyhow  that'd  seem  like  a  vacation  to  yeh,  after  what  yer 
doin'  here.  We  can't  start  in  very  swell,  of  course,  but  I  got  a 
little  saved  up,  and  I'll  soon  have  enough  to  fix  up  the  house. 
Gee,  little  girl,  it  gets  me  dizzy  thinkin'  about  it.  Me  comin' 
hom9  at  night  'n  havin'  my  supper  with  my  own  little  wife  to 
pour  the  tea  'n  pass  me  the  doughnuts.  'N  evenin's,  us  goin' 
out  maybe  t'  the  theatre,  if  they  have  theatres  out  there ;  er 
settin'  us  two  in  our  own  front  room,  by  a  lamp  with  pink  roses 
on  the  shade,  readin'  the  papers  an'  talkin',  or  p'raps  comp'ny 
droppin'  in.  I  get  thinkin'  about  it  days  in  the  shop,  till  seems 
like  I  can't  hardly  hold  on  till  the  time  comes— me  knowin', 
Mamie  girl,  that  yeh  liked  me  well  enough  not  t'  turn  me  down." 

He  was  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  but  Mary  Agatha  turned 
upon  him  a  gaze  so  full  of  hopeless  longing  that  he  stopped 
short,  as  though  the  chill  wind  of  reality  had  shattered  the 
bright  visions  he  was  calling  up.     She  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Jack,  boy,"  she  said  gently,  "t'ain't  because  I  don't  want 
to— you  know  well  I'd  love  to — but  I  can't,  Jack  ;  I  just  can't. 
It's  out  of  the  question  entirely.      No, — listen  !"  as  he  made  a 
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movement  of  impatient  dissent.  "  There  not  a  soul  on  this 
earth  to  come  in  here  and  take  my  place.  No,  there  isn't ;  we 
haven't  a  relative  that  could  think  of  it,  and  you  know  house- 
keepers and  such  ain't  to  be  thought  of  on  what  Pa's  makin'  at 
the  shop.  And  the  boys  are  so  young  yet  they  can't  be  no  help, 
except  p'raps  Frank,  and  he's  learning  so  good  at  school,  he'd 
ought  to  have  a  chance  for  an  education.  There's  only  me  f 
hold  the  family  together ;  and  I  just  gotta  stay  an'  do  it.  I 
s'pose  we  c'd  put  the  kids  in  a  home,  but  we're  respectable  folks 
yet,  even  if  Pa  is  only  makin'  twelve  a  week.  'N  Pa'd  oughta 
have  his  home,  too.  Oh  Jack " — her  voice  became  a  wail ; 
"You  know  I  want  t'  go  !  It  ain't  that  I'm  so  crazy  about  Pa 
'n  the  boys  !  I'm  as  fond  of  'em  as  any  girl  is  of  her  father  'n 
brothers,  but  I'd  leave  'em  quick  if  I  c'd  know  they  had  some 
one  good  'n  respectable  to  do  for  'em.  I  ain't  tryin'  to  show  off 
no  noble  self-sacrifice  act  ;  but  there  just  ain't  nothin'  else  de- 
cent to  do.  You  kin  see  that,  can't  you  ?  "  She  looked  at  him 
pleadingly. 

Jack's  face  was  pale.  "You  can't  mean  that  you  won't  come, 
Mame,"  he  said,  in  a  low  strained  voice.  She  bent  her  head  si- 
lently, and  neither  spoke  for  a  minute.     Then  he  exclaimed, 

"  Look  here,  Mame,  will  you  marry  me  anyway,  if  I  cut  out 
the  western  job  ?    Will  you  if  I  stay  here  ?" 

"What  good  'ud  that  do  ?  "  she  asked  dully.  "  You  couldn't 
bring  your  mother  in  here,  could  you  ?  An'  what  else  could  you 
do  ?  You  couldn't  run  two  houses  on  what  you  kin  make  in 
this  town." 

The  thought  of  his  feeble,  nervous  little  mother  iu  the  midst 
of  this  noisy  household,  with  its  cramped  quarters  and  continual 
demands  for  funds,  showed  Jack  the  impracticability  of  the  sug- 
gestion. He  sat  still  a  minute  and  looked  at  Mary  Agatha,  and 
Mary  Agatha  looked  helplessly  back.  Born  and  reared  in  the 
thralldom  of  poverty,  the  two  young  creatures  were  now  feeling 
more  than  ever  before  the  galling  of  the  chain. 

At  last  Jack  spoke.  "It's  hard,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "It's 
damned  hard." 

Mary  Agatha  put  out  her  hand.  "  I'm  awf'ly  sorry,  Jack," 
she  said.  "You  know  I'm  not  to  blame  though.  You'd  do  the 
same  yerself,  you  know  you  would,  in  my  place." 

"  You're  all  right,  little  girl,"  he  answered  finally.  "  But  it's 
sort  of  a  knock-out  at  first.     However,  Mame,  I'll  wait  for  yeh, 
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an' save,  an' p'raps  things  '1!  be  different  sometime.    'X  then 
I'll  come  'n  fetch  yon.     Promise  me  to  wait.*'     I  tiding 

now,  and  held  her  hands  in  as  il  grip. 

M  I'll  not  bind  you  by  no  promise,  .lark,"  she  said.  "  Bnl  you 
know — you  know  I  like  you.  Jack,"  she  finished  softly.  And 
with  that  he  was  fain  To  be  content  ;  and  kissing  the  upturned 
face,  he  again  vowed  to  wait  and  work,  and  come  back  for  her 
sometime.  And  Mary  Agatha  listened,  and  smiled  through  her 
tears  ;  but  deep  in  her  heart  she  knew,  even  while  she  met  the 
honest  gaze  of  his  blue  eyes,  that  if  she  let  him  go,  that  he 
would  be  gone  forever  ;  she  knew  it,  and  held  her  peace. 

At  last  Jack  was  gone,  and  Mary  Agatha  was  alone  with  the 
dim  lamp  and  the  stocking-basket.  She  gazed  unseeingly  for 
some  time  at  the  yellow  flame.  Then  the  boys  were  heard  be- 
low, noisily  bidding  farewell  to  their  chums,  and  with  a  little 
sigh  she  roused  herself.  When  her  brothers  entered,  she  was 
bringing  out  the  big  pan  and  the  flour-sack,  preparatory  to  set- 
ting the  bread. 

u  It  was  a  dandy  show,  Mame,''  shouted  Jim. 

"I'm  glad  you  had  a  good  time,  little  boy,"  she  answered 
gently.     "  Xow  hurry  up  and  get  to  bed." 

This  is  where  the  story  ends. 


BE  HAPPY  TOWN 

GRACE  HANOAM 

The  only  way  to  Be  Happy  is  the  only  way  to  Be  Good 
But  the  town  of  Be  Good  comes  first  you  see. 
And  so  you  must  needs  pass  through  it, 
Before  you  come  to  Be  Happy  town — 
But  pardon — perhaps  you  knew  it. 


SPRING  SENTIMENT 

MARGARET  LOVELL  PLUMLEY 

"  Oh,  it's  life  and  it's  love. 

And  the  gusty  wind 

That  rattles  the  tree  tops  bare, 

Has  brought  the  message  down  from  above 

And  whistles  it  through  the  air." 

Oh,  it's  life  and  it's  love, 

And  the  spring  has  come 

The  robin  is  building  her  nest, 

And  the  morning  dove  which 

Sings  at  the  the  dawn, 

This  self  same  truth  has  guessed. 

Oh,  it's  life  and  it's  love, 

And  we  all  are  young 

We  rejoice  in  the  green  and  the  sun. 

Soft  murmurs  of  praise  to  the 

Father  we've  sung, 

For  the  lives  that  are  just  begun. 


THE  BOOK  OF  GOLD 

ADELAIDE   PETERSON 

One  morn  an  angel  passed  along  life's  road, 
Who  carried  'neath  his  arm  a  Book  of  Gold. 
He  met  a  maid,  who  saw  his  burden  bright 
And  eager,  wished  to  read,  as  laughing  light, 
"  I'll  see,"  she  cried,  what  secrets  'twill  unfold. 

The  angel,  half-reluctant,  gave  the  book, 
And  said  :  "  I  will  return  when  it  is  done." 
At  noon  he  came,  but  turned  again  and  sighed 
The  maid  was  reading  still,  but  tearful-eyed, 
She  turned  the  leaves,  so  joyfully  begun. 

At  eve  the  angel  came  again  and  found 

A  woman,  sitting  pensive  eyes  intent, 

Upon  the  new-closed  leaves — "You've  read  Love's  Book?1 

He  asked,  and  read  the  answer  in  her  look, 

Of  heart-felt  peace  ;  "I've  read,  and  am  content." 
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ACCORDING  TO  INSTRUCTIONS 

DOROTHY   BLISS   USHER 

Cornelia  Manville  was  fifteen  years  old  but  she  had  never 
allowed  to  think  for  herself.  Her  mother  had  apparently 
taken  it  for  granted  that  her  daughter  was  mentally  unfit  to 
Dope  with  the  simplest  situations,  and  acting  on  this  supposition 
had  decided  every  thing  for  her  from  what  books  she  might 
bead  to  what  dress  she  should  put  on  in  the  morning.  Now  she 
had  thrown  caution  to  the  winds  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
let  her  take  a  three  hour  trip  to  St.  Paul  alone. 

Before  Cornelia  went,  she  was  given  innumerable  directions. 
''You  must  not  go  into  the  dining-car,"  her  mother  told  her. 
U  I  have  heard  of  such  disagreeable  things  happening  to  girls 
travelling  alone.  You  can  have  some  luncheon  before  you 
start."  Cornelia's  heart  sank.  She  had  looked  forward  with 
rapture  to  her  dignified  entrance  into  the  dining-car. 

"  Yes,  a  place  for  one,"  she  would  say  in  a  very  haughty 
manner,  and  then  proceed  to  order  all  the  most  deadly  but  de- 
licious dainties  on  the  Menu,  with  no  one  to  remind  her  to  be 
careful  what  she  ate.  It  never  occurred  to  her,  however,  to 
protest  against  her  mother's  judgment,  so  now  she  accepted  it 
silently  as  inevitable. 

"And,  my  dear,"  her  mother  continued,  "You  must  not  speak 
to  a  soul  during  the  trip.  Remember  that  above  all  things.  If 
you  sit  quietly  in  your  chair  and  do  not  enter  into  conversation 
with  anyone,  I  do  not  see  what  harm  can  come  to  you." 

The  longed-for  day  came  and  Cornelia  drove  with  her  mother 
to  the  station,  feeling  very  grown-up  and  responsible,  but  a 
little  scared.  Mrs.  Manville  bought  her  ticket  and  piloted  her 
down  the  long  platform  just  as  the  huge  locomotive  pounded 
Into  the  depot.  Then  after  commanding  her  again  not  to 
answer  anyone  who  tried  to  talk  to  her,  and  imploring  the 
smiling  porter  to  look  out  for  her,  Mrs.  Manville  kissed  her 
good-bye,  and  the  Limited  pulled  slowly  out. 

Cornelia  took  off  her  coat  and  hat,  perked  up  her  hair  ribbon, 
and  gazed  steadfastly  out  of  the  window  at  the  corregated  iron 
grain-elevators  which  lined  the  track.  She  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  her   fellow-passengers   lest  they   attempt   to   make  her  ac- 
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quaintance,  so  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  grain-elevators,  and 
when  they  were  behind,  on  the  glaring  sign-boards  describing, 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  and  Pabst's  "  Blue  Ribbon. "  Soon  she  began  to  feel  very 
ill,  and  the  motion  of  the  car  made  her  faint.  She  had  never 
been  car-sick  before  and  the  feeling  frightened  her.  Her  hands 
and  feet  grew  cold  and  she  leaned  back  limply  against  the 
green-plush  cushions,  but  still  kept  her  eyes  on  the  sign-boards. 
With  every  lurch  of  the  car,  her  misery  increased.  What  would 
become  of  her  !  With  a  great  effort  she  pulled  out  her  watch. 
Two  wretched  hours  before  she  would  meet  her  friends  !  She 
tried  to  get  her  hands  warm  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt  and  wearily 
closed  her  eyes.  Queer  black  figures  chased  each  other  across 
her  eye  balls,  the  monotonous  churning  of  the  wheels  deafened 
her  ears,  and  she  struggled  for  breath.  All  at  once  a  horrid  sen- 
sation made  her  open  her  eyes.  A  pleasant-faced,  elderly  man 
was  bending  over  her,  saying  "  Isn't  there  something  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  May  I  get  you  a  glass  of  water  ?  "  Cornelia  shivered 
with  fright.  This  was  what  her  mother  had  meant.  She  did 
not  look  up  nor  show  any  sign  of  having  understood,  and  after 
a  minute  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 

She  resolved  not  to  close  her  eyes  again,  and  tried  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  but  the  moving  telegraph  posts  and  fences  made 
her  dizzy,  so  she  had  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  chair  next 
hers.  She  counted  the  circles  on  the  elaborate  pattern  of  its 
coyer  and  tried  to  forget  her  f aintness. 

Her  pulse  throbbed  as  she  felt  the  man  who  had  spoken  to 
her,  get  up  and  move  toward  her  again. 

"  Won't  you  please  let  me  do  something  for  you  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  are  going  to  faint." 

Cornelia  hardly  heard  what  he  said,  but  she  felt  that  some- 
thing awful  was  going  to  happen.  He  raised  his  voice  and 
shouted  in  her  ear,  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  control  herself. 
She  must  not  show  her  terror.  The  man  had  left  her  and  she 
heard  him  addressing  someone  else. 

"Poor  child  is  a  deaf  mute,"  he  said,  but  she's  mighty  sick. 
She'd  be  better  off  lying  down  in  the  stateroom,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  make  her  understand,  and  I  may  be  frightening 
her." 

The  next  minute  he  pushed  a  paper  into  her  lap,  but  she  still 
stared  ahead,  her  hands  clinched  so  that  they  hurt  her,  her 
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faint:  rgotten  io  her  pains  of  dread.      She  did  not   i 

•  lie  had  written,  she  had  scarcely  understood  what  he  had 
said,  she  did  no1  r  it  all.      But  she  kept  repeal  ber- 

"  This  is  what  mother  told  me.     I  must  n't  speak  to  him,  I 

mustn't  look.     Oh,  what  will  he  do  next  I "' 

While,  she  sat  thus  with  every  muscle  tense,  she  heard  the 
man  speaking  again  to  his  friend. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  her  any.  She  won't  pay  the  slightest  at- 
tention, only  stares  in  that  stupid,  dazed  way.  I'm  afraid  she 
isn't  all  there,  and  she  ought  never  to  be  travelling  alone. 
She  seems  gentle  enough,  but  you  never  can  tell  what  such 
people  will  do.  It's  wicked  to  leave  her  this  way  with  no  one  to 
look  after  her.     Sweet  looking  too  and  well-dressed." 

The  train  had  slowed  down  at  a  way  station  and  Cornelia  felt 
better.  She  looked  out  at  the  bleak,  brown  depot  and  caught 
sight  of  a  clock  through  the  open  door  of  the  waiting-room. 
Half  past  one.  In  half  an  hour  more  she  would  be  in  St.  Paul. 
She  really  felt  much  better  and  not  dizzy  at  all,  but  she  watched 
with  anxiety  every  movement  in  the  chair  opposite.  The  man 
did  not  look  dangerous,  his  face  was  kind  and  his  appearance 
gentlemanly,  but  certainly  appearances  were  deceitful,  for  no 
gentleman  wrould  have  acted  as  he  had.  She  pondered  over  this. 
What  had  he  meant  to  do  ?  Perhaps  only  to  get  her  a  glass  of 
water  as  he  had  said— no,  men  who  spoke  to  strange  girls  on 
trains  always  offered  them  magazines  and  candy  later,  and  then 
invite  them  out  to  luncheon  and  after  that — how  coolly  she  had  re- 
ceived his  advances,  and  how  quick-witted  she  had  been  to  keep 
control  of  herself  !  By  following  her  mother's  instructions  she 
had  avoided  untold  difficulties.  What  a  tale  she  would  have  to 
tell  the  Graham's  ! 

The  porter  was  coming  through  with  his  whisk  broom,  so  St. 
Paul  must  be  near — Cornelia  put  on  her  hat,  squinting  at  the 
tiny  mirror  between  the  windows,  and  then  arranged  her  veil, 
the  first  veil  she  had  ever  had.  She  looked  very  pale  and  felt 
a  little  limp,  but  excitement  buoyed  her  up.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  walking  down  the  aisle  and  directly  behind  was  the 
awful  man.  Would  he  speak  again  ?  She  bumped  into  the 
woman  ahead  in  her  haste  to  get  away  from  him,  and  then  al- 
most fell  into  his  arms  as  the  train  stopped  with  a  jerk.  Again 
she  was  trembling  with  nervousness,  but  as  she  reached  the 
platform  and  saw  her  friends'  faces  in  the  crowd,  her  courage 
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revived  and  she  smiled  at  them,  a  frightened,  teary  smile.  But 
they  were  looking  past  her  to  the  man  behind  her,  and  Helen 
Graham  was  dancing  with  excitement. 

"  Why,  papa,  we  didn't  expect  you  till  to-morrow.  How  nice 
for  you  and  Cornelia  to  come  together.  But  you  don't  know 
each  other,  do  you  ?    Cornelia,  this  is  my  father." 


A  SADDENED  MUSE 

MARGURITE  BUTTERFIELD 

She  sat  at  her  desk  and  watched  the  clouds, 

The  flowers,  the  budding  trees  ; — 

She  contemplated  the  joys  of  spring, 

But  wasn't  inspired  by  these. 

Then  lowering  her  gaze,  her  eyes  met  a  face,— 

Her  mother's  sweet  face  in  its  frame. 

Regarding  this  lovingly,  she  took  her  pen 

And  wrote  down  the  thoughts  as  they  came. 

A  beautiful  poem  was  this  ;  but  her  throat 

Grew  dry  and  her  vision  was  blurred. 

She  pillowed  her  head  on  her  arms  at  the  end, 

And  tears  blotted  out  every  word. 


SPRING  SONG 

DOROTHY    LAWSON   HAWKINS 

The  boisterous  wind  blew  loud  and  strong, 
Howling  and  tossing  the  old  leaves  high 
When  despite  the  threats  of  the  grim  gray  sky 
A  robin  sang, — his  old  glad  song  : 

See  what  I  bring  ! 

The  Spring  !    The  Spring  ! 

The  sky  was  leaden,  there  was  no  sun  ; 
And  the  pine-trees  shivered  to  feel  the  cold, — 
Then  suddenly  flashes  of  the  blue.— Behold 
Blue  birds,  blue  birds, — and  they  say  each  one  : 
Good  news !  I  bring 


The  Spring  !    The  Spring 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA 

FRANCES   CARPENTER 

Never  has  there  been  a  procession  so  splendid  and  so  pic- 
turesque outside  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  perhaps  the  Caliphs 
themselves  never  witnessed  so  gorgeous  a  spectacle  as  was  dis- 
played two  years  ago  in  Peking  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Kwang  Hsu.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  flurry.  Jin- 
rickshas were  dashing  about  and  everyone  was  hurrying  in  the 
same  direction,  for,  as  they  would  put  it  "the  son  of  Heaven  was 
to  journey  to  his  final  abode  in  the  Land  of  the  Unknown." 

Upon  the  wide  road  leading  from  Coal  Hill,  where  His  Im- 
perial Highness  had  been  resting  since  his  death,  a  fresh  dirt 
road  had  been  built  up  for  his  last  journey  and  this  was  alive 
with  policemen  and  officials  clad  in  white  coats — all  was  a  bustle 
of  excitement  and  the  side  streets  were  filled  with  an  eager 
crowd  who  stood  tip  toe  craneing  their  necks  to  catch  what 
glimpse  they  might  over  the  top  of  the  blue  cotton  curtain 
which  was  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  street  to  keep  the 
vulgar  eyes  of  the  common  folk  from  resting  upon  the  sacred 
and  holy  procession. 

Suddenly  a  hush  fell  over  the  whispering,  bustling  crowd. 
The  pig-tailed  officials  and  policemen  drew  themselves  up  into 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  road  as  the  funeral  cortege  drew  near, 
headed  by  the  more  important  of  the  government  officials. 
They  were  all  protected  from  the  cold  wind  by  long  white  coats 
of  soft  sheep-skin.  Prince  Chun,  Prince  Cliing,  Tong  Shao  Yi, 
Yuan  Slich  Kai  and  hundreds  of  others,  whose  names  are  most 
highly  honored  by  the  four  million  of  Chinese,  were  on  hand  to 
pay  their  respects  to  their  Emperor  for  the  last  time.  In  strik. 
ing  contrast  to  the  quiet  costumes  of  these  noted  mourners  were 
the  garments  of  the  next  group  of  men.  They  were  the  palace 
servants,  carrying  the  smaller  of  the  funeral  appliances ;  each 
was  dressed  in  a  baggy  scarlet  uniform  of  cotton  or  cheese  cloth. 
Balanced  on  their  heads  were  tiny  sailor  hats  of  black  felt,  each 
tipped  with  a  bobbing  yellow  feather,  tickling  the  nose  of  the 
man  behind  it. 

A  column  of  fifty  or  sixty  ponies,  blanketed  in  Imperial  yel- 
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low,  followed  two  abreast,  and  at  their  heels  ambled  a  number 
of  sleepy-eyed  camels  who  looked  about  them  with  expressions 
of  sad  wonder  at  the  order  of  things.  They  were  a  dejected 
looking  crowd,  although  their  humps  were  covered  with  brilliant 
yellow  trappings  and  their  long  brown  wool  was  well  combed 
into  neatness.  Then  more  similiarly  decorated  ponies,  after 
which  came  a  most  remarkable  company.  It  was  the  Imperial 
Band  in  which  each  man  carried  an  instrument  more  peculiar 
than  the  one  before.  Some  had  huge  red  drums,  reminding  one 
of  colossal  Edam  cheeses  with  both  ends  sliced  off,  and  others 
carried  horns  which  the  unenlightened  might  take  for  oil  cans 
or  water  jars.  There  was  no  music  and  the  wonderful  arrange- 
ments seemed  to  be  merely  ornamental,  although  anyone  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  heard  true  Chinese  music,  knows 
that  they  have  great  capacity  for  sound. 

At  this  point  in  the  procession,  the  crowds  on  the  side  streets 
crouched  down  behind  the  protecting  folds  of  the  blue  curtains 
and  all  eyes  disappeared  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  along 
the  way,  for  the  archers,  men  in  uniform,  carrying  bows  and 
arrows,  were  about  to  pass.  It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times 
for  this  foreguard  to  shoot  at  any  eye,  peeping  out  at  the  Im- 
perial procession,  and  even  now  the  people  do  not  care  to  take 
any  risks. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  gaudy  part  of  the  pageant 
came  next.  About  twenty  men  in  the  regulation  red  uniform, 
carried  the  Imperial  standards  which  floated  in  the  breeze  about 
thirty  feet  about  the  grounds.  It  was  a  blaze  of  color.  There 
were  silk  flags  and  banners  of  all  shapes  and  colors,  adorned 
with  gorgeous  embroidered  animals,  even  more  impossible  than 
those  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  with  other  designs  purely 
decorative  in  character.  They  fluttered  and  glistened  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  soft  rustle  of  silk. 

More  long  poles,  surmounted  by  golden  symbols  came  between 
these  and  the  Palace  fan  and  umbrella  bearers.  The  display  of 
fans  was  especially  brilliant.  They  too,  like  the  banners  and 
symbols,  were  borne  aloft  on  long  handles.  Some  shone  with 
the  bright  hues  of  the  peacock's  tail  and  others  represented  the 
five  clawed  dragon  and  the  flaming  pearl  in  silk  and  embroid- 
ery. Their  brilliancy  of  color  was  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
the  umbrellas  which  followed,  great  structures,  about  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  each  with  a  triple  ruffle  which  swayed  to  and  fro 
as  the  bearers  marched  slow]}'  on. 
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A  number  of  officials  in  tin*  white  mourning  cost  nine,  ap- 
peared hero  ami  scattered  small  disks  of  white  paper  over  t lie 
roadway.     They  wonld  throw  a  handful  or  two  into  the  air 

ce  they  would  descend  to  the  ground  like  a  Hurry  of  snow, 
small  disk  had  a  square  hole  in  the  center,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  cash.  Millions  of  dollars  of  this  sort  of 
ey  were  thrown  to  the  winds  or  burned  at  different  stages 
of  the  journey,  those  burned  being  destined  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  deceased  in  the  Shadow  world,  and  those  thrown  into  air, 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  evil  spirits  who  would  attack  the 
soul.  For  in  China,  the  evil  spirits  advance  in  a  straight  line 
and  if  they  meet  an  obstacle  they  must  go  back.  Thus  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  these  paper  coins,  they  must  either 
crawl  through  the  small  holes  or  turn  back.  In  either  case, 
much  time  is  lost  and  the  soul  can  reach  Heaven  in  safety. 

The  odor  of  incense  drifted  down  the  line,  as  men  appeared 
burning  great  sticks  of  it,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  pungent 
fragrance.  Immediately  behind  them  came  the  personal  be- 
longings of  the  dead  Emperor.  His  favorite  horses,  two  hand- 
some and  well  groomed  animals,  were  led  by,  and  his  two  sedan 
chairs,  cushioned  in  yellow,  followed  them  borne  by  men  in  red. 
A  wonderful  throne,  all  carving  and  yellow  satin  came  into 
view,  and  then  all  was  as  still  as  the  dawn. 

The  body  of  their  Emperor  was  passing  before  them  under  a 
covering  of  yellow  satin.  The  hearse,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
was  a  huge  house-shaped  framework  covered  with  embroidery 
of  silver  and  gold  upon  the  satin  ground  ;  and  the  whole  was 
carried  by  about  an  hundred  men.  A  series  of  red  lacquered 
poles  were  passed  under  it  and  these  in  turn  rested  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers.  Not  a  syllable  was  uttered,  as  this 
passed  out  of  sight  and  the  silence  was  indicative  of  the  wonder- 
ful impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Why  the  effect  was  not  that 
of  gaudiness  and  why  it  was  not  at  times  even  ridiculous,  is 
hard  to  say,  for  in  any  other  country  it  would  have  been  so. 
However,  it  was  not,  but  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive sights  that  has  ever  been  known  in  China  or  elsewhere. 


ARBUTUS 

EDITH  DYER  LEFFINGWELL 

Oh  come  now  and  let  me  show  you 
Where  the  trailing  arbutus  grows, 
For  the  sap's  come  up  in  the  maples 
And  a  breeze  of  the  fresh  spring  blows. 

Out  in  the  sunny  meadow 
And  down  in  the  cool  gray  glen 
Is  a  modest  little  mayflower, 
That  shuns  the  haunts  of  men. 

Tis  the  daintiest  of  all  the  flowers 
And  more  fragrant  than  the  rose, 
So  come  for  a  breath  of  the  springtime 
Where  the  trailing  arbutus  grows. 


LOVE 

MARGARET  HELENN    RUSSELL 

It  comes, 

It  goes, 
While  yet  the  dream  is  sweet. 

It  swells, 

It  grows, 
And  as  the  two  souls  meet — 

A  breath, 

A  sigh, 
It  passes  by 
And  each  is  still-alone. 
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SKETCHES 
IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

MARJORIE   MONTAGUE 

4 '  David,  did  you  shut  the  kitchen  door,  so  the  cats  can't  get 
at  the  milk  on  the  table  ?" 

The  voice  that  issued  from  the  house  into  the  quiet  night  was 
high-pitched  and  querulous. 

"Yes,  Lulie." 

"  When  you  get  ready  to  come  in,  take  off  those  heavy  shoes. 
I  sha'n't  be  asleep,  but  it  racks  my  nerves  to  hear  'em  creaking 
across  the  sitting-room  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"Yes,  Lulie,"  he  answered  good-naturedly. 

The  man  leaned  his  head  against  a  pillar  of  the  low  porch,  and 
continued  to  smoke  in  long,  thoughtful  puffs.  The  moonbeams 
scampered  over  his  face,  and  frolicked  in  his  soft  hair  till  it 
shone  like  silver  ;  the  crickets  sang  their  half-whistling,  half- 
chanting  refrain,  and  the  dog  at  his  feet  breathed  hoarsely  in  a 
deep  sleep.  He  felt  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  in  every  sound  ; 
every  stretch  and  mingling  of  light  and  shadow  he  perceived  ; 
and  little  escaped  his  eyes  and  ears,  well-trained  as  they  were 
by  custom  and  the  pleasing  knowledge  of  ownership.  His 
attention  drifted  from  fence  to  tree,  from  hay-stack  to  barn, 
over  across  the  northeast  meadow,  and  back  to  the  closely- 
mowed  lawn  at  his  feet.  They  were  his,  and  everyone  knew 
they  had  prospered  under  his  hands. 

The  farm  had  been  an  excellent  one  in  his  father's  time,  the 
largest,  the  most  resourceful,  and  the  best-paying  piece  of  land 
in  the  country.  In  those  days  people  had  wondered  at  the  size 
of  the  harvests,  and  yet,  while  on  the  neighboring  farms,  as 
years  went  by,  the  heavy  crops  of  grain  had  drained  the  strength 
of  the  soil,  the   fertility  of  the  Chase  land   never  decreased. 
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David  had  improved  upon  his  father's  methods,  for  he  had  not 
inherited  the  disapproval  of  scientific  knowledge  and  book- 
learning,  which  were  believed  by  farmers  of  the  past  genera- 
tion to  hold  little  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits.  Read- 
ing had  been  almost  a  hobby  with  him  ;  he  could  scarcely 
remember  a  time  since  the  farm  had  come  into  his  possession 
when  his  book-shelves  and  sitting-room  table  were  not  loaded 
with  pamphlets,  government  reports,  books  and  magazines  of 
all  descriptions.  Moreover,  there  was  scarcely  a  page  which  he 
or  Lulie  had  not  read  from  top  to  bottom,  and  though  for  years 
he  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  thus  he  had  acquired  the  liberal 
education  he  had  longed  for  in  his  youth.  He  still  chuckled 
when  he  recalled  how  successfully  he  had  tricked  his  friends. 
They  believed  him  indifferent,  too  lazy  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
of  the  college  course  he  had  given  up  to  his  younger  brother 
John.  After  all  it  was  best.  John's  education  had  been  neces- 
sary to  his  career  as  a  great  surgeon,  and  as  in  the  Bible  verse, 
the  bread  cast  upon  the  water  returned  after  many  days,  David's 
education  had  come  back  to  him  when  least  he  expected  it.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  spent  many  peaceful  years  upon  the  old 
farm,  which  was  and  would  always  be — come  what  might — his 
main  interest  and  delight  in  life. 

His  eyes  wandered  towards  the  orchard  on  the  left  side  of  the 
house.  He  could  almost  see  the  thousands  of  little  green  apples 
he  knew  were  clustering  among  the  branches.  The  fifty-five 
young  trees  he  had  set  out  only  six  years  before  were  quite  over- 
burdened with  fruit.  That  new  system  of  spraying  had  worked 
wonders.  Across  the  road  a  field  lay  glistening  under  the  unob- 
structed rays  of  the  moon,  a  smooth  stretch  of  clover  except  for 
a  roughened  square  of  wheat-stubble  in  the  nearest  corner. 
There,  too,  was  the  successful  outcome  of  another  experiment. 
That  lot  had  always  been  considered  the  worst  twenty  acres  of 
the  farm,  fit  for  nothing  but  pasturage  or  a  scraggly  growth  of 
beans  to  feed  the  pigs  in  winter  time.  Yet  by  the  use  of 
patience  and  ingenuity  during  the  previous  autumn,  the  soil 
had  been  transformed  into  a  kind  suited  to  the  abundant  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  The  little  square,  covering  only  an  eighth 
of  the  field,  had  yielded  over  three  hundred  bushels,  and  David 
meant  to  sow  the  whole  field  with  wheat  in  the  fall.  To  the 
right  of  it  were  the  great  red  barns  somewhat  duller  and  more 
picturesque  than  they  appeared  in  the  distance,  grouped  around 
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four  tall,  rounded  Btraw-etacks.  There  was  a  little  stack, 
visible  unless  *  ne  knew  it  nestled  close  to  the  highest 
*  hat  David's  nephew,  Bobbie,  had  been  permitted  to  build 
out  of  the  straw  which  fell  unevenly  at  the  base  of  the  great 
stacks.  Though  it  sometimes  hindered  the  passing  of  teams 
and  wagons,  whenever  David  thought  of  the  pleasure  it  had 
afforded  the  hoy,  he  promised  himself  that  it  should  not  be 
down.  The  child,  interested  in  every  movement  of  the 
threshers,  the  humming  belts,  the  dark,  ungainly  engine,  and 
the  bags  of  grain,  had  been  persistent  in  his  endeavors  to  help. 
He  was  a  boy  after  David's  own  heart, — a  busy  little  fellow, 
eager  to  learn  more  about  everything  that  came  under  his 
notice,  cheerful  and  mischievous.  Who  would  care  for  a  boy 
who  wasn't  mischievous  ?  A  child  who  wasn't  clever  enough 
to  get  in  and  out  of  scrapes  easily  was  likely  to  be  stupid,  in 
David's  opinion.  If  Bobbie  were  only  his  son  !  There  would 
be  nothing  else  in  the  world  he  would  ask  for.  But  no  ;  Lulie 
would  not  be  pleased.  In  his  brief  visit  of  two  weeks  she  had 
complained  continually  of  the  shocks  his  noisy  actions  and  fool- 
hardy schemes  had  given  her  nerves,  and  Lulie's  nerves  were 
never  to  be  regarded  lightly.  But  suppose  there  had  been 
a  son — 

The  man  sat  motionless  for  some  time,  moulding  the  dearest 
of  his  dreams.  At  length  he  stretched  his  hand  curiously 
towards  the  ground.  He  seemed  to  see  a  little  black  head  lean- 
ing against  his  knee,  and  a  pair  of  small  hands  toying  with 
something,  though  doubtless  they  had  never  been  idle  an  instant 
the  live-long  day.  As  his  hand  encountered  a  rough  object, 
David  started  back  with  a  laugh. 

"  Most  folks  would  say  my  eyesight  is  giving  out  when  I 
mistake  you  for  a  youngster,  Jip,"  he  remarked  to  the  old  dog. 

Still  the  fancy  was  too  sweet  to  brush  carelessly  aside.  If 
Lulie  had  loved  children,  the  house  would  never  have  been 
lonesome,  and  she  would  have  had  a  much  pleasanter  character, 
he  was  sure.  Who  could  ever  be  sour  or  ill-tempered  when 
children's  laughter  and  animated  faces  were  always  near  ? 

It  was  some  time  later  when  David  laid  down  his  empty  pipe 
that  he  imagined  the  moonbeams  were  romping  with  a  newly- 
found  playmate  close  beside  him.  A  little  white-frocked  baby, 
whose  head  was  overrun  with  golden  curls,  was  creeping  on 
hands  and  knees  among  the  wild  clematis  vines  at  the  edge  of 
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the  porch.  Why  need  he  wake  to  find  her,  too,  a  fancy  ?  Yet 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  rose. 

"  David  Chase,  perhaps  you  expect  Providence  to  give  you 
the  world  with  a  gold  chain  around  it,"  he  muttered. 

Then  he  unfastened  his  shoes  and  tiptoed  into  the  house. 


AND  YET  STOOD  LOVE 

SOPHIA  SMITH 

We  looked  for  joy,  and  sorrow  came, 
We  hoped  for  praise,  and  they  gave  us  blame, 
And  yet  stood  love. 

We  longed  for  health,  and  we  suffered  pain, 
We  prayed  for  sun,  and  God  sent  us  rain, 
And  yet  stood  love. 

We  wanted  life,  and  then  came  death, 
Our  souls  were  the  passing  of  a  breath, 
And  yet  stood  love. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

MARION  I.   STORM 

Over  the  peat-bogs  the  red  sunset's  flaring, 

Painting  them  bronze  and  gold. 
Even  the  pools  in  its  glory  are  glaring  ; 

Soon  they'll  turn  black  and  cold. 

Lonely  it  is  on  the  bogs  after  dark'ning, 

Silent  wastes  stretching  far. 
To  the  low  moans  of  the  night  I'm  a-heark'ning- 

Strange  and  so  wild  they  are. 

The  sod  is  all  green  and  so  soft  to  the  touching, 

And  yet  I  cannot  see, 
Oh,  that  weird  cry  !  At  my  heart  it  is  clutching- 

Wail  of  the  last  Banshee  ! 


ON  THE  MENACE  OF  GRANDMOTHERS 

HELEN    FITZJAMB8   SEAKIGHT 

Of  all  the  deadly  perils  that  beset  the  child  in  our  day  and 
generation,  the  deadliest  is  the  grandmother.  Say  what  we 
will,  excuse  what  we  can,  the  menace  remains,  packed  up  in 
the  love-softened  brain-cells  of  one  whom  we  always  thought 
had  more  sense. 

We  remember  our  own  childhood — how  the  parental  wrath 
flared  as  we  stitched  where  we  had  not  basted,  and  basted  where 
we  had  not  pinned  !  True,  there  used  to  be  both  peaches  and 
pineapple  for  supper,  but  that  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  The 
beds  that  humped  drunkenly  in  the  middle,  the  chair-rungs 
that  sighed  for  air,  the  bureau  silver  that  sulked  gloomily  be- 
hind its  veil  of  varnish — were  these  to  be  forgotten — were  these 
over-looked  ?  We  distinctly  remember  the  little  chair  in  the 
corner,  whence  with  agonized  longing  eyes,  we  beheld  the  Saras 
and  Roberts  of  our  neighborhood  freely  engaged  in  romping, 
uninterrupted  play.  They  had  not  been  turning  somersaults  on 
the  company  bed.  They  had  not  gloriously  bedecked  the  pic- 
tures in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  with  red  and  green  paints.  They 
had  been  good.  And  then  we  sulked  in  pity  for  ourseleves  and 
wouldn't  say  sorry,  and  had  to  stay  in  the  chair  till  supper- 
time. 

But  now  at  Gran'ma's,  the  child  is  humored,  he  is  petted — 
yes,  he  is  spoiled !  Two  cakies  for  supper  and  lemonade  be- 
tween times— awful,!  Bed  as  late  as  eight  o'clock,  and  a  fist  full 
of  peppermints  to  suck — preposterous  !  He  hasn't  been  here  a 
week,  and  we  notice  the  change— this  angelic  good-humor,  this 
sweet  willingness  to  run  errands  (for  Gran'ma)  merely  presages 
a  coming  siege  of  illness.  Poor  little  chap,  it  isn't  his  fault. 
Now  of  a  sudden  that  firm,  gentle  "no"  has  passed  into  a  no  less 
firm  and  gentle  "yes."  Restrictions  evaporate  with  the  wind, 
and  we  see  our  offspring,  girt  with  joy,  plunge  forth  to  conquer 
the  world,  unhampered  save  for  the  stick  of  cinnamon  he  bears. 

Is  it  fair,  we  ask  ?  Were  we  treated  that  way  in  youth  ? 
Never  !  Time  was  when  our  own  grandmothers — but  then, 
that  was  different.     We  agree  that  the  grandmotherly  attitude 
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is  most  inconsistent  and  weak,  as  compared  with  the  motherly 
attitude  she  assumed  in  our  own  childhood.  The  boy  will  be 
spoiled.     Look  at  us — were  we  ever  guilty  of  it  ? 

Yes,  if  he  so  much  as  hints  at  a  ball,  a  nickel  appears  mira- 
culously upon  his  bed.  If  he  falls  into  the  mud  with  his  white 
duck  suit,  he  emerges  resplendent  from  Grandma's  room  in  a 
new  one  she  has  just  finished.  Should  he  mildly  venture  upon 
the  forbidden  shores  of  a  lurking  chocolate  cream,  he  is  met 
with  protests— Mercy,  what  are  children  coming  to  ?  Such 
foolishness  !  But  he  gets  it  just  the  same.  And  oh,  won't  we 
have  fine  times  when  we  get  home  !  It  seems  to  our  outraged 
sensibilities  that  Gran'ma,  having  dutifully  raised  her  own  brood 
to  manhood  along  the  narrow  path  of  denial,  feels  that  her  task 
is  over,  and  now  defies  us  to  do  the  same  with  ours,  if  we  can — 
if  we  can. 

Why,  then  do  we  allow  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  boys' 
home  lessons  ?  Perhaps  a  little  spoiling  will  do  Charlie  good. 
We  are  very  particular  with  him — very.  And  perhaps  by  a 
simple  substitution,  we  feel  with  Hugh  Black  that  you  can  tell 
a  Gran'ma  wherever  you  see  her— but  you  can't  tell  her  much. 

Only  in  the  case  of  Gram'ma,  this  is  not  a  sarcasm. 


A  SWIMMIN'  IN  THE  RAIN 

ALICE  MYERS  CASEY 

Hev  yer  ever  been  in  swimmin' 

On  a  cloudy  Summer  day, 

When  the  rain-drops  comes  a-splashin' 

An'  the  sky's  a- sudden  grey? 

An'  the  rain  keeps  coram'  faster 
Till  you  can't  see  fur's  shore — 
An'  the  wave's  is  like  grey  mountains 
That  keep  floatin'  on  before  ? 

An'  there's  heaps  o'  little  whirlpools 
An'  fountains  all  about, 
That  keep  bubblin'  up  aroun'  yer 
Till  yer  fairly  wants  ter  shout  ? 

With  the  joy  that's  all  inside  yer 
An'  yer  feel  yer  can't  refrain 
From  a-swimmin'  in  the  river 
In  the  soft,  warm,  Summer  rain. 


HEY  DIDDLE  DIDDLE 

ELIZABETH    SCHLOSSER 

I  am  living  in  the  country  with  Aunt  Catherine.  As  1  am 
old  enough  to  be  her  sister,  and  therefore  a  licensed  tormentor, 
I  oan  call  Aunt  Catherine  "Pussy,"  and  tease  her  about  her 
green  eyes,  by  saying  that  they  are  quite  characteristic  of  her 
name. 

Lately,  Bose  has  come  to  live  with  us.  Bose  is  the  fattest, 
most  winning  little  thoroughbred  that  ever  owned  a  soft  wet 
nose ;  a  very  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  affectionate  dog.  There 
are  only  two  things,  as  Aunt  Catherine  says,  that  we  do  not 
allow  him  to  do  ;  one  is  to  lie  on  the  beds,  and  the  other,  to  come 
to  the  table  at  meal-times  ;  and  he  does  them  both.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  third  sin,  almost  unspeakable,  of  which,  I  hold,  he  is 
guilty;  that  is  chasing  the  chickens  and  cowts.  I  am  sure  he 
regards  them  as  eternal  enemies.  Aunt  Catherine  insists,  some- 
what inconsistently  to  be  sure,  that  he  doesn't,  and  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  if  he  does,  as  it  makes  the  farm  lively. 

But  in  spite  of  his  sins,  we  love  him,  Pussy  and  I,  and  are 
madly  jealous  of  his  little  sentimental  paw,  which  he  likes  to 
have  held.  It  was  only  the  other  night,  when  Aunt  Catherine 
was  playing  her  violin,  (and  charmingly,  too,  for  she  has  stu- 
died abroad)  that  I  took  occasion  of  the  fact  that  she  was  oc- 
cupied, to  hold  Bose's  paw  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  to  give  myself  up  to  contented  reflection. 

Really,  it  is  ideal,  this  life  that  we  live  in  the  country,  each 
summer.  In  the  winter,  of  course,  I  have  my  teaching,  and 
Aunt  Catherine  generally  goes  abroad,  but  for  the  summer.  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  delight  than  upsetting  the  management 
of  a  farm  like  this  one,  whose  inmates  do  not  really  seem  to 
suffer,  after  all  from  the  treatment.  They  consist  of  a  highly 
efficient  farmer  named  Bond,  his  wife,  and  his  marriageable 
daughter,  one  Tishy,  who  helps  with  the  housework — at  times  ; 
and  has  a  "young  man'7  at  others. 

The  night  that  I  held  Bose's  paw  for  so  long,  Aunt  Catherine 
was  unusually  cheerful.  She  had  been  playing  gloomy  minor 
airs,  and  for  some  reason  this  always  sets  her  in  high  spirits. 
She  laid  down  her  violin,  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 
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"  Let's  go  for  a  walk  "  she  proposed. 

"  It's  only  half -past  eight."     I  assented. 

"  It's  cooler  down  by  the  river  "  she  continued  ;  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  lawn  by  the  river  bank, 
just  as  a  glow  over  the  hill  foretold  the  moonrise. 

"Where's  Bose?"  I  asked,  suddenly  conscious  that  our 
usual  attendant  was  missing. 

"  Here,  Bose  !     Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  He  always  loves  to  come  down  by  the  river ;  where  can  he 
be  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Catherine.  As  she  spoke,  a  commotion  arose 
near  the  barn-yard,  a  great  sqawking  of  sleepy  hens,  and  then 
an  excited  bark  which  sounded  suspiciously  like  the  voice  of  our 
cherished  Bose.  The  barking  came  nearer  ;  the  thud  of  hooves 
on  grassy  turf  was  mingled  with  it. 

Aunt  Catherine  pointed  out  to  the  pasture-lot  that  began  at 
a  stone-fence  in  front  of  us,  and  stretched  over  and  beyond  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  barking  and  the  hoof-beats  certainly 
came  from  that  direction. 

"  The  new  heifer  that  Bond  is  so  proud  of  ! "  I  gasped,  "That 
dreadful  Bose  has  gotten  into  the  pasture  ! "  I  was  right.  Bose, 
having  snuffed  through  the  hen-roast,  and  failed  to  start  a  chase 
among  the  sleepy  chickens,  had  slipped  through  the  pasture- 
gate,  carelessly  left  ajar,  no  doubt,  by  Tishy's  young  man,  and 
was  gaily  chasing  Bond's  priceless  heifer  up  the  hillside  !  If 
you  ever  lived  on  a  farm  you  will  know  how  bad  it  is  for  a  cow 
to  be  chased  by  even  as  fat  a  dog  as  Bose  !  In  a  moment  more, 
they  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  silhouetted  in  the  pale 
moonlight ;  first  the  terrified  cow,  and  then  our  gay  Bose ;  they 
came  charging  toward  us. 

"Bose!  Bose!"  We  called,  frantically — for  the  heifer  was 
plunging  in  wild  fear.  Our  shouts  were  in  vain.  Her  terror 
was  increasing,  when  suddenly  Bond  appeared,  with  the  hired 
man,  and  after  skillful  manceuvering  cornered  the  cow,  and  led 
her  away  to  her  quiet  stall.     Bose  had  completely  disappeared. 

We  returned  to  the  house,  feeling  that  a  great  catastrophe 
had  been  averted  by  the  timely  appearance  of  Bond  and  the 
man. 

"We  shall  probably  find  Bose  in  a  state  of  dejected  repent- 
ance "  said  Aunt  Catherine,  as  we  came  up  the  drive.  Not  at 
all.  Behold,  Bose  lolled  on  the  piazza,  his  tongue  out,  and  up- 
on his  face,  unmistakable  even  in  the  moonlight,  was  a  com- 
placent smile  ! 
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"  Look  ;it  that  dog  !    He's  positively  roaring  al  his  own  • 

in    making    things    lively!"    said    Aunt    Catherine.      1 

groaned. 

•'  Bond's  pi  heifer  !     Can  we  possibly  whip  Bo^ 

'•  Bond  would  do  it,"  she  answered,  "  or  Tishy's  young  ma 

80  I  went  in  search  of  Tishy's  suitor,  as  we  judged  Bond  to 

be  busy  at  the  stable.     (Privately,  too,  I  thought  that  Tishy's 

young  man,   might  whip  a  little  more  gently.)     I   left  Aunt 

erine  holding  Bose,  and  sadly  assuring  him  that  he  was  a 

'■  Had  dog — poor  dear  little  Bose." 

***** 

When  I  returned  Aunt  Catherine  was  gazing  at  the  moon, 
and  Bose  was  asleep  with  his  head  in  her  lap. 

-Well?  "she  asked. 

••Well,"  I  replied.    ' 

•'  Is  he  coming  ?" 

■•Who  ?" 

•"  Tishy's  young  man  to  whip  Bose." 

"  Er—  no,  I  don't  believe  he  is." 

"  Didn't  you  find  him?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  where  was  he  ? " 

"  He  was  in  the  lane,  kissing  Tishy." 

"What  did  they  do  when  they  saw  you?"  she  queried,  in- 
terestedly. 

"  They  ran  down  the  lane,  to  be  sure  "  said  I. 

"Well!"  said  Aunt  Catherine.  "I  guess— what  are  you 
laughing  at  ?  " 

And  I  hummed,  softly: 

"Hey  Diddle  Diddle, 

The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  ; 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 

The  little  dog  laughed 

To  see  such  sport, 

And  Tish'  ran  away  with  a  spoon  !  " 

"  Wretch  ! "  said  Aunt  Catherine. 


THE  COUNTRY  STORE 

CYRENA   MARTIN 

There  are  many  democratic  institutions  in  this  free  land  of 
ours  and  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  these  is  the  country 
store.  It  is  American  in  conception:  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,"  yet  in  administration  of  detail  it  is  like 
absolutely  nothing  else. 

I  have  in  mind  one  country  store  which  meets,  or  which  does 
not  meet,  these  requirements.  The  building  itself  has  a  curious- 
ly blank  expression  when  viewed  from  the  front.  There  is  a 
single  door  with  a  window  upon  either  side  and  the  white  bor- 
ders around  door  and  windows  contrast  sharply  with  the  deep 
red  color  of  the  whole. 

Within,  the  traditional  air-tight  stove  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  an  L-shaped  counter  stretches  along  the  left  hand 
side  and  across  the  back  of  the  store.  Upon  this  counter  stands 
a  glass  show-case  which  is  just  above  the  heads  of  the  littlest 
children  and  exactly  low  enough  to  permit  those  a  trifle  older, 
and  taller,  to  survey  the  field  of  their  probable  purchases  before 
committing  themselves  to  decisions.  Here  are  displayed  an 
alarming  array  of  licorice  sticks,  sour  balls,  "  all-day  suckers," 
and  peppermint  hearts  bearing  tender  inscriptions  or  dark 
glimpses  into  the  future.  The  shelves  behind  the  counter  are 
crowded  with  cracker-boxes,  packages  of  coffee,  "guaranteed 
one  pound,"  and  a  wide  assortment  of  teas  in  three  canisters, 
labelled  respectively  "green,"  "black"  and  "mixed."  Shoes, 
the  pairs  held  together  by  a  pink  cord,  hobnob  comfortably  with 
lamps  of  the  tall-chimney  variety.  Through  a  door  opening 
into  a  further  apartment  may  be  seen  ploughshares,  scythes  and 
bags  of  flour,  while  from  the  ceiling  hang  jackets  and  overalls 
which  sway  to  and  fro  in  ghostly  fashion. 

The  presiding  genius  of  these  various  wares  is  an  old  man 
with  a  face  like  a  baked  apple,  brown  and  wrinkled,  and  with 
twinkling  brown  eyes  behind  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  His 
clothes  have  a  floury  look,  which  reminds  one  of  the  garb  of 
the  "  rusty,  dusty  miller  "  in  the  old  song,  though  Mr.  Streeter's 
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ohalky  appearance  was  probably  acquired  from  a  too  intimate 

datioD  with   the  afore-mentioned   bags  of   flour,    per 
while  carrying  some  of  their  companions  out  to  a  customer's 
»n.     His  voice  is  the  kindest,  heartiest  voice  in  the  world. 

If  there  is  in  the  Btore,  and  there  usually  is  n< 

the  time  of  day  when  I  shop,  he  appears  in  the  doorway 
come  up  with  the  greeting:     "Good   afternoon,  Miss  Halsey. 
I  friend  with  you  to-day  ?    And  your  little  pony's  out  again, 
I  see."    When,  in  the  store,  I  make  known  my  errands,  perhaps 
the,  which  Mr.  Streeter  assures  me  I  may  bring  back,  "  ef 
it  don't  suit  your  farmer,"  and  after  he  has  explained  the  merits 
of  the  different  colored  teas  of  which  I  am  in  absolute  igno; 
>e,  he  begins  a  running  commentary  of  remarks  upon  cur- 
rent events,  national  and  local. 

"Roosevelt's  doing  pretty  well  out  West,  ain't  he  ?"  or  per- 
haps, "  Did  you  know  Joe  Brown,  the  bartender  over  to  the 
Bellewood  House  ?  He  died  last  night.  Drank  too  much."  A 
small  boy  enters,  eyeing  the  candy  case  lovingly.  "  Hello, 
sonny  !  Let  me  see,"  slowly,  "who  are  you  ?  A  summer 
boarder  ? "  and  when  the  youngster  shakes  his  head  vigorously, 
drawing  patterns  on  the  floor  with  a  bare  toe,  Mr.  Streeter  ex- 
claims, "  Oh,  I  know.  You're  Mr.  Jake  Apgar's  boy.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  to-day,  young  man  ? " 

Nor  does  his  conversational  pace  slacken  while  he  puts  my 
bundles  in  the  back  of  the  carriage.  "And  so  you're  away  at 
school,  no,  college.  Are  you  a  freshman  or  a  sophomore  or 
don't  they  call  them  that  at  a  lady  college  ?  There,  now  that 
scythe  won't  slip  out,"  and  with  a  final  "  Good  afternoon  "  we 
separate. 

Mr.  Streeter  goes  back  to  wait  on  the  small  boy  and  I,  well  I 
wonder  as  I  drive  home,  whether  the  greatest  may  not  be  truly 
mirrored  in  the  least,  and  whether  there  is  any  institution  more 
truly  American  than  the  country  store. 


A  BLIGHTED  LIFE 

RUTH   ELIZABETH   REMMEY 

We  heard,  one  day,  the  romance  of  a  girl  who  was  not  ro- 
mantic. It  seemed  queer,  but  I  know  of  something  both  queer 
and  sad — the  lack  of  romance  of  a  girl  who  is  romantic  ;  that  is 
the  lack  of  present,  personal  romance.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
no  business  to  be  romantic.  Just  as  the  poor  should  crave  the 
sensible  necessities  of  life  rather  than  the  fineries,  because  they 
are  poor,  I  ought  to  think  merely  of  prosy  existence — because, 
well,  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  because  I  am  fat.  What  business  has 
a  fat  girl  to  look  for  admiration,  especially  from  the  other  sex  ? 
What  excuse  has  she  for  always  imagining  herself  the  heroine 
when  she  reads  a  love  story  which  has  at  its  very  basis,  a  heroine 
of  sylph-like  proportions  ?  What  business  has  she  to  dream  of 
being  class-bride,  when  she  has  the  most  strenuous  work  to  per- 
suade even  a  relative  to  act  as  tug-boat  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  the 
dance,  even  when  that  dance  be  most  attractive,  and  the  rest  of 
the  girls  acknowledged  belles  ?  "  Nobody  loves  the  fat  man  "  is 
a  familiar  saying,  but  polite  society  leaves  unsaid  the  corollary, 
"  No  boy  likes  a  fat  girl." 

But  I've  always  been  fat,  and  I've  always  been  romantic.  In 
my  babyhood  days  my  longings  were  soothed,  for  available 
girls  were  scarce  in  our  little  school,  and  I  had  curls  that  pulled 
well.  Then,  I  had  admirers.  O  happy  days  of  childhood,  van- 
ished far  into  the  past,  remembered  only  by  the  longing  soul  of 
one  maiden  !  What  good  times  we  did  have,  the  eight  little 
boys,  the  other  two  little  girls  and  I.  One  favorite  game  was 
the  Spanish  war  with  the  favorite  boys  for  U.  S.  soldiers,  the 
others  for  hated  Spaniards,  we  girls  for  Red  Cross  nurses.  What 
feelings  of  patriotism  and  joy  filled  us  as  we  bound  up  wounds, 
wiped  manly  brows,  and  ministered  to  the  suffering  !  Small 
wonder,  if  a  few  minutes  later  the  lamented  dead  were  once 
more  in  animated  service  ! 

That  was  the  happiest  time  of  my  young  life,  for  the  U.  S. 
commander  acknowledged  me  openljr  as  his  "  girl."  He  was  a 
fascinating  little  boy,  was  Johnny,  and  appealed  in  every  way 
to  my  romantic  soul.     In  the  first  place,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him, 
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for  liis  mother  was  dead,  and  he  lived  all  alone  with  his  father 
and  the  housekeeper.     Then  he  seemed  bo  grand  to  me  ;  for  had 

I  not  seen  him  out  driving  behind  two  great  prancing  horses, 
that  had  beautiful  curly  bails  P  But  more  than  all,  he  waa  him- 
self possessed  of  charm.  I  never  thought  him  exactly  hand- 
some (and  as  I  look  at  his  picture  now  in  our  class  group,  I 
most  heartily  endorse  that  judgment),  but  his  eyes  twinkled 
merrily,  and  the  funny  things  he  was  always  saying,  made  him 
a  great  favorite.  I  really  did  think  loads  of  Johnny,  and  always 
imagined  myself  engaged  to  him  when  we  grew  up,  for  I  didn't 
kn<>w  Mien  that  fat  girls  don't  get  engaged. 

Then  there  was  another  little  boy,  too,  in  those  happy  times, 
lb-  was  a  very  nice  little  boy,  but  I  didn't  ever  think  of  him 
with  Johnny,  for  he  was  short,  and  good,  and  wore  glaases.  He 
was  almost  too  polite,  too,  and  used  to  bring  presents,  valen- 
tines and  apples  and  things.  Johnny  rarely  gave  things  away, 
but  accepted  favors  with  a  ready  alacrity.  We  had  in  our 
school  the  "  demerit  system,"  whereby  for  every  black  mark  one 
got  during  the  day,  he  sat  in  after  school  five  minutes  with  his 
hands  folded.  Many  a  time  did  I  pay  Johnny's  demerits  for 
him  while  he  sat  plugging  over  the  examples  he  had  wrong.  It 
sounds  silly,  but  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  I  was  romantic, 
and  I  felt  myself  amply  repaid  by  Johnny's  liking. 

Then  Hazel  came  and  the  one  real  romance  of  my  life  ended. 
I  was  fat,  round,  and  red,  and  had  ordinary  molasses-colored 
hair  ;  moreover  I  was  somewhat  bashful,  and  hated  kissing 
games.  Hazel  was  slender,  dark,  and  beautiful,  and  calmly  ac- 
cepted all  proposals  of  "  Clap-in-and-clap-out  "  or  "Pillow  and 
Keys "  at  any  party.  My  supremacy  was  over;  my  romance 
gone.  Harold  continued  faithful  for  a-while,  but  Johnny 
quickly  succumbed  to  Hazel's  charms.  Hitherto,  I  had  been 
called,  most  inappropriately,  Pocahontas,  because  Johnny 
liked  me,  and  we  were  that  far  in  the  history  book,  and  Johnny 
was  John  Smith.  Now  Hazel  became  Priscilla,  and  John  Smith, 
John  Alden.  So  things  went  from  bad  to  worst,  even  Harold 
eventually  growing  cold  under  my  prolonged  haughtiness,  for, 
not  knowing  at  nine  years  that  fat  girls  can't  afford  to  be 
proud,  I  had  decided  to  have  the  best  or  nothing. 

One  momentary  ray  of  delight  came  just  before  I  left  the  little 
school.  The  children  just  back  of  us  gave  a  party.  The  hos- 
tess was  considered  too  much  of  a  "little  kid"  by  most  of  the 
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gentlemen,  the  second  girl  had  red  hair,  and  Hazel,  at  the  last 
minute,  'didn't  come. 

Gradually,  the  little  school  broke  up.  One  family  moved  out 
West,  Johnny's  father  died  and  he  went  to  live  with  a  married 
sister,  and  Hazel  went  to  boarding  school.  Harold  still  con- 
tinued on,  but  he  passed  me  now  with  a  cool  stare. 

Then  came  the  bashful  age.  I  was  going  at  the  time,  to  a 
public  school  where  girls  and  boys  are  herded  apart,  and  only 
the  most  frivolous  of  the  girls,  know,  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  boys.  They  were  such  girls  as  Genevieve  Smyth e,  very 
pretty  and  empty  headed,  and  always  being  left  back.  The  rest 
of  us  were  busier.  We  gave  up  curls,  parted  our  hair  firmly 
in  the  middle,  and  compressed  it  into  two  pudgy  little  braids, — 
and  let  boys  severely  alone.  Underneath,  we  thought  of  them, 
and  cherished  our  dreams  of  them,  and  I  remembered  Poca- 
hontas—but  we  never  saw  any  to  speak  with.  My  love  of 
romance  became  so  strait-laced  for  a  while  that  I  even  grew 
afraid  of  the  boys  on  our  street,  and  gave  up  speaking  to  them, 
before  my  mother  realized  what  I  was  doing.  And  here  the 
romance  of  my  life  ended. 

I  finally  came  to  speak  to  boys  quite  bravely  and  frankly, — 
and  with  the  coming  of  my  own  little  brother,  to  feel  in  a  way 
kindly  to  them.  But  I've  had  no  romance  like  most  girls. 
Heroines  walk  with  a  man  in  the  moonlight,  and  something 
happens.  When  I've  walked  with  men  in  the  moonlight,  our 
talk  is  serenely  commonplace  [or  a  sound  of  ripping  makes  me 
yearn  for  a  friendly  corner  and  a  safety  pin.]  I've  met  the  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  I  suppose,  and  have  had  oceans  of  fun 
with  the  brothers  of  some  of  my  friends.  But  when  a  dance 
comes  around  or  a  ball  game,  it's  always  some  slender  girl  that 
goes,  and  many  times  I  know  they  are  really  quite  stupid  and 
uninteresting,  that  is,  they  are  with  girls,  perhaps  they're  dif- 
ferent with  men. 

So,  with  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  I've  thought  out  the  prob- 
lem, and  am  now  firmly  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
romance  for  me.  It's  really  necessary  for  a  girl  who  can't  ever 
get  an  escort,  and  to  whom  a  caller's  coming  is  a  great  event. 
It  seems  rather  sad,  and  when  I  think  of  my  earliest  playmates, 
I  wee]) — so  sentimental  am  I.  Why,  even  sometimes  here  at 
college,  on  a  very  moonlight  night,  when  there  are  sounds  of 
serenading,  I  catch  myself  dreaming  I'm  being  serenaded.  But 
such  thoughts  I  must  put  away. 
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Have  you  ever  realized,  you  more  fortunate  and  slender 
maidens,  the  pathetic  fallacy  of  being  fat  t  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  of  a  girl's  life.  Be  plump,  a  ''Campbell's  kid"  if  you 
like  until  you're  seven— but  after  that  avoid  it,  Diet,  roll,  walk, 
— anything  (and  they  probably  won't  succeed)  but  don't  be  fat. 
A  fat  girl  can  never  glide  about  in  the  fascinating  style  of  a 
Juliet,  but  must  tread  firmly  in  tailor-made  shirtwaist  and  skirt, 
and  take  up  some  cause  wherein  to  spend  her  time.  Oh,  don't 
be  fat,  for  then  romance  passes  you  by. 

For  me  there  is  no  future  of  silver  and  moonbeams,  there  is 
no  gauze  of  rainbow  tints  hiding  from  me  what  is  to  come. 
For  me  in  the  future,  everything  is  drab-color  ;  that  makes  you 
look  thinner. 


UNSENT  WITH  A  PROM  OFFERING 

HELEN   R.    SMITH 

My  Cynthia  gathers  sweet-peas, 

Pink  and  bine. 
Pink  her  cheeks  and  blue  her  eyes, 
In  a  garden  I  surmise, 
Where  my  Fancy's  butterflies 

Hover  too  I 

My  Cynthia  gathers  sweet-peas, 

Purple,  white. 
Like  the  snow  her  brow  is  fair, 
Purple  shadows  in  her  hair. 
When  the  starlight's  tangled  there 

With  the  night. 

My  Cynthia  gathers  sweet-peas, 

Green  and  red. 
Red  her  lips,  red  as — sweet-peas. 
Green  her — green  her — green  as  cheese, 
Was  the  bill  I  paid  for  these  ! 
Hang  these  floral  rhapsodies — 

—Go  to  bed ! 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  MILKMAN 

MARGARETTA   WILLIAMS 

The  boy  remembered  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  new  baby. 
The  nurse  had  put  it  in  his  arms  and  he  had  looked  at  it  lov- 
ingly as  he  asked,  "  How  soon  can  he  run  and  play  with  me  ?" 
"  It  is  a  little  sister,"  the  nurse  had  corrected  him. 

"  What !  he's  a  girl  ?"  This  was  an  awful  blow  ! "  "  Huh  ! 
should  think  we  had  girls  'nough  on  this  street  already  "  he 
commented  and  handed  the  baby  back  without  another  look. 
Ever  since  that  day  the  Boy  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  baby 
except  to  sit  beside  the  cradle  a  short  time  when  his  mother  was 
very  busy.  He  accepted  it  as  he  did  sulphur  and  molases  in  the 
spring  or  having  his  neck  washed  every  morning — because  he 
saw  no  way  out  of  it.     But  oh,  it  was  bitter  ! 

The  Boy  often  thought  that  there  must  be  some  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  but  he  couldn't  think  it  out  for  himself  and, 
somehow,  he  didn't  quite  dare  ask  father  to  help  him  for 
father,  strange  to  say,  seemed  rather  fond  of  the  baby.  He 
might  ask  Jimmie  Stetman — but  no  !  Jimmie  had  distinctly 
jeered  at  him  when  he  had  first  told  of  the  new  baby  !  Jimmie 
certainly  was  not  sympathetic  on  the  subject,  "  Huh,  guess  you 
can't  go  with  the  gang  on  Saturdays  anymore,"  he  taunted. 
' 'Bet  you'll  have  to  stay  ter  home  and  take  care  o'  the  kid  all 
the  time, — and  a  girl,  too,  Huh  !  If  only  he  could  get  rid  of  the 
baby  alone,  how  he  could  gloat  over  Jimmie.  Oh,  it  would  be 
great  to  be  free  again,  no  longer  deprived  of  his  father's  and 
mother's  attention,  no  longer  to  sit  for  long  minutes  tending  the 
baby  while  his  mother  was  busy  ! 

What  was  that  rattling  and  chinking  ?  The  milkman  of 
course  !  Now  the  milkman  always  laughed  and  joked  with  the 
Boy,  so  he  went  down  stairs  and  hailed  him  joyfully. 

"  Hello,  sonny!"  the  milkman  replied.  "How's  the  little 
sister,  to-day  ?  " 

"All  right,  I  guess,"  was  the  brief  reply.  The  Boy  wished 
the  milkman  would  not  always  ask  that  question.  That  was  the 
only  imperfection  in  the  otherwise  perfect  hero. 
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"Waal,    gU688   you    ain't    very    fond   <»'   your    little  sister, 

you  sonny  ?    HowM  yer  Like  ter  sell  her  ter  me  P    Von  would, 

would  yer  P     Waal,  how  muoh'H  yer  take  fer  'ur  ?" 

The  Boy  looked  at  him  with  big  ^yes.  "  I'll — I'll  take  leven 
cents  casli  for  her"  he  answered  eagerly.  She'd  ought  to  In- 
worth  that  even  if  she  is  a  girl,  'cause  she  weighs  sixteen  pounds 
now."     The  Boy  watched  him  wistfully. 

"All  right,  sonny,  we'll  call  that  a  bargain,'' laughed  the  milk- 
man. "Here's  yer  'leven  cents,"  pulling  out  a  big  wallet  and 
fishing  out  two  nickels  and  a  penny.  "Now  you  produce  the 
little  gal  an  the  bargain's  done." 

The  Boy  ran  up-stairs,  snatched  the  baby  from  her  cradle 
and  pushed  her  into  the  milkman's  arms. 

"  Hurry,  hurry,"  he  urged,  as  he  pushed  him  from  the  room. 
When  he  finally  saw  him  drive  off  on  the  wagon  with  the  baby 
over  one  knee  he  gave  a  mighty  sigh  of  relief.  He  fingered  the 
three  pieces  of  money  lovingly.  "Three  chocolate  cigars  for 
one  cent"  he  reckoned,  an'  'leven  cents.  Three  times 'leven  is — 
is — three  times  one  is  three,  three  times  one  is  three — three 
times  'leven  is  thirty-three.  That  makes  thirty-three  chocolate 
cigars.  Gee  whiz."  He  hurried  to  the  grocer's.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  munching  chocolate  cigars.  He  opened  his 
moist  palm  and  looked  down  at  the  nickel  and  penny  within. 
"Mmm  !  "  he  said  reflectively. 

The  Boy  was  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  having  no  sister  to 
take  care  of  any  longer.  But !  —  he  sat  up  with  a  sudden  start. 
How  would  father  and  mother  take  it  ?  Perhaps — yes,  he  knew 
he  should  have  thought  of  that  beforehand.  He  remembered 
the  time  when  she  had  been  so  sick  with  the  whooping  cough, 
when  she  was  very  tiny.  Mamma  and  papa  had  hung  over  her 
night  and  day  and  mamma  had  cried  almost  all  the  time.  "  Be- 
cause I  am  so  afraid  we  shall  lose  little  sister "  she  had  ex- 
plained when  the  Boy  put  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  asked 
her  why  she  was  crying.  Now  that  the  baby  was  really  lost  for 
good,  would  mamma  cry  all  the  time  and  never  stop.  It  would 
be  better  to  have  baby  there.  He  might  go  after  the  milkman 
and  try  to  bring  the  baby  back  again.  "  Oh  dear,"  he  thought 
"there's  only  six  cents  left !  But  I'll  promise  faithfully  to  give 
him  the  other  five  jest  as  soon  as  I  c'n  get  it.  I'll  go  out  to  his 
house  right  now  ! 

The  Boy  ran  till  it  seemed  that  he  could  run  no  longer — and 
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then  he  ran  some  more,  until  at  last  he  reached  the  house  of  the 
milkman. 

"Oh,  please,  please,  God,"  he  whispered,  "let  the  baby  be 
there  safe." 

He  stumbled  into  the  door- way  of  the  barn,  hot  and  tired. 

"  Hello,  sonny,"  said  the  milkman  looking  up  at  him.  "Waal, 
what  kin  I  do  fer  you  now  ?" 

"  The  baby,"  gasped  the  boy.  "Here's  six  cents  o'  the  money 
an'  I'll  take  her  right  back  with  me." 

"Oh  you  will,  will  you  ?"  chuckled  the  man.  "Waal,  you 
jest  run  'long  home.  When  I  buy  anything  and  pay  as  much  as 
'leven  cents  fer  it  you  jest  bet  yer  boots  I  don't  give  it  back 
again  "  and  he  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  Boy  and  went  out,  into 
the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Slowly  the  Boy  walked  away,  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks.  He  would  go  home  and  tell  father  all  about  it  and  get 
him  to  come  and  take  the  baby  from  the  milkman.  Still  crying 
he  entered  the  house.     Oh,  how  could  he  tell  them  ! 

"Oh  Bobby,  Bobby  !  "  there  was  mother  calling  now.  "Bob- 
by dear  ! "  The  Boy  sat  up  with  a  start  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
"  Come  get  up  now  "  she  was  saying.  Mother  wants  you  to  sit 
with  sister  while  she  goes  down  town." 


HERO  WORSHIP 

GRACE   MAN  GAM 

My  Billy  is  the  strongest  and  the  bravest  boy  in  town  : 

He's  licked  big  Johnny#Foster  and  he's  walloped  Toininy  Brown. 

He  stuck  his  knife  right  in  his  hand  and  never  cried  a  bit ; 

And  he  took  onr  dog  up  in  his  arms  the  day  it  had  a  fit. 

There  aren't  many  brothers,  when  you're  only  just  a  girl, 

Who'd  show  you  how  they  fly  a  kite  and  make  a  whip-top  whirl ; 

But  Billy  often  lets  me  play,  he's  driver,  I'm  the  horse, 

I've  sometimes  thought  I'd  like  to  drive,  but  Billy  knows,  of  course. 

Whenever  he  goes  fishing,  too,  I  help  him  dig  his  worms  ; 

It's  pretty  hard  to  hold  it  when  a  long  one  crawls  and  squirms. 

Bill  lets  me  do  so  many  things,  I  never  could  quite  see 

Why  Mother  and  why  Daddy  think  that  Billy  bullies  me. 
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AMATEUR'S  PRAYER 

MARIAN   ISABELLA   STORM 


Ye  Fates  who  keep  watch  over  those 

Who  strive  to  write,  though  feebly  fitted, 

Grant  that  from  poetry  and  prose 

Some  things  I'll  always  leave  omitted  ! 

Oh,  send  that  I  may  never  write 

Sickish  love-tales  that  surely  would  make 

Jack  Johnson  blush,  although  'twere  night, 

And  fuss  cold  fishes  in  the  deep  lake ! 

Grant  that  my  verse  may  truly  rhyme, 

And  even  keep  some  show  of  meter, 

Preserve  me  from  the  fatal  time 

Of  making  sentiment  sound  sweeter. 

After  a  poem,  long  abused, 

Is  parodied  by  twenty  others. 

Then  may  I  let  it  rest  unused, 

And  sing  instead  the  woes  of  mothers  ! 

When  I  have  not  the  time  or  brains 

To  think  of  something  worth  while  writing, 

And  start  to  tell  "  Love's  fiercest  pains," 

Keep  me  those  nice,  white  sheets  from  blighting  ! 

Though  I  may  sing  of  woods  and  hills, 

Don't  let  me,  like  our  purring  Tabby, 

Moan  of  this  dear  world's  ills  and  chills. 

Oh,  save  me  from  the  gently  flabby  ! 


A  JUNIOR  PASSES 

MARGUERITE   UNDERWOOD 

The  year's  at  the  spring. 
May's  apple-boughs  gleam  ; 
Prom's  May  eleven — 
(These  days  how  they've  whirled !) 
Oh,  hear  the  birds  sing  ! 
My  gown?    It's  a  dream  ! 
He's  coming,  thank  Heaven, — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY 

MARGUERITE   UNDERWOOD 

We  all  like  to  believe  that  we  are  observers  of  human  nature  ; 
that  here  at  college  we  are  taking  a  course  in  that  important 
department  where  the  proper  study  of  woman-kind  is  woman — 
a  course  which,  like  some  of  the  mysterious  higher  zoology  and 
botany  courses,  consists  of  an  indefinitely  large  number  of 
laboratory  hours,  no  lectures  or  recitations,  but  with  tests  com- 
ing at  most  unexpected  times.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall  never 
pass  the  final  examination  in  this  course,  for  it  will  not  end  with 
our  graduation.  I  suppose  Shakespeare  and,  perhaps,  George 
Meredith,  after  lives  of  extensive  study,  could  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  intricate  subject.  But  I  wonder  if  they,  with  all 
their  knowledge  of  women,  couldn't  be  puzzled  perhaps  by  some 
sudden  development  in  the  very  simplest  maid. 

From  first  to  last  the  subject  is  of  absorbing  interest.  I  am 
concerned,  of  course,  with  the  very  rudiments  of  the  science— or 
art  ?  And  of  late  my  attention  has  been  centered  on  the  smal- 
lest of  trifles,  as  you  probably  will  say ;  to  wit :  the  motto  cards 
with  which  young  women  are  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their 
desks,  walls  and  dressing-tables.  Though  this  may  seem  a  sub- 
ject quite  unworthy  of  serious  study,  and  perhaps  not  connected 
with  the  main  topic,  I  assure  you  it  will  repay  some  work. 
After  careful  research  into  the  history,  development  and  present 
status  of  the  motto-card,  and  its  relation  to  the  owner,  I  wish 
to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  its  proper  use,  as  a  silent  reforming 
agent  which  might  be  of  exceeding  great  value. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the 
motto-card  craze,  from  the  sampler,  through  the  illuminated 
text  stage,  to  its  present  multiple  forms  and  honored  place  in 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  average  college  room.  The  college 
banner  seems  to  be  an  off -shoot  of  the  same  parental  stem.  The 
friendship  calendar  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  forms. 

But  the  historical  side  of  the  subject  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  effect  these  cards  produce  on  their  owners. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  embroidered 
banner  which  an  old  lady  presented  to  a  bride.     The  motto  on 
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tlif  banner  was,  "Fight  on,  fight  ever."    Now  this,  tin. ugh  a 
rather  pronounced  case,  is  an  example  of  what  usually  happeni 

when  one  selects  a  motto  for  a  friend.  For  1  don't  believe  that 
bride  was  a  timid,  shrinking,  modest-violet  creature:  No,  I 
am  quite  suit  she  was  a  spirited  young  woman,  perfectly  I 
to  enjoy  a  militant  existence.  1  think  she  stood  very  erect,  had 
a  decided  chin,  and  1  rather  incline  to  fancy  that  she  wore  her 
black  hair  in  the  very  latest  fashion.  Wherefore  the  old  lady, 
likim  !  of  spirit  '"  as  all  wise  old  ladies  do,  selected  that 

martial   motto  for  the  bride  because  ''it   seemed   so   suitable, 
somehow  ! " 

X  >w  that  is  just  the  spirit  in  which  most  motto  cards  are 
selected,  and  can  you  see  the  mischief  it  does  ?  In  case  the  girl 
buys  a  card,  she  wants  a  verse  that  she  "  just  loves."  If  some 
friend  gives  one  to  her,  the  choice  is  what  seems  to  "  suit  her." 

As  a  consequence,  the  "suitable  sentiment"  staring  one  in  the 
face  day  after  day  increases  one's  natural  tendency  in  a  certain 
direction,  to  the  neglect  of  the  side  which  needs  far  more  en- 
couragement. For  instance,  one  of  the  hardest  workers  I  know, 
a  girl  who  habitually  undertakes  too  much  and  suffers  twinges 
of  conscience  when  she  has  to  neglect  some  task,  has  hung  over 
her  desk  this  line  from  Dickens  : 

"  Don't  you  know  that  the  harder  you  work,  the  happier  you 


are 


?  » 


"  Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that 
is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of  "  is  the  inscription  in  another  room, 
whose  occupant  is  seldom  known  to  squander  four  consecutive 
minutes  and  really  ought  to  take  lessons  in  the  graceful  art  of 
idling. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  know  a  girl  whose  duties  lie  light 
upon  her  sturdy  and  well-hardened  conscience,  who  throws  off 
the  disagreeable  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  she  is  very  likely 
to  have  on  her  wall  a  beautiful  white  leather  banner  inscribed  : 

"A  light  heart  lives  long,"  or  "  No  studying  aloud  in  this 
room."  And  so  it  goes  all  through  the  college  ;  and  so  a  great 
possibility  for  good  is  put  to  an  ill  use. 

Now  I  would  offer  this  simple,  practical  plan  for  the  reform 
that  is  so  obviously  needed.  Let  all  the  motto  cards  in  all  the 
college  dwelling  houses  be  collected.  Then  let  them  be  redis- 
tributed to  their  fitting  places  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
five  friends  of  each  girl  from  whom  a  motto  has  been  taken 
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constitute  themselves  a  committee  for  strengthening  that  girl's- 
moral  and  temperamental  weak  spots.  Let  them,  in  all  secrecy 
and  due  charitableness,  decide  what  is  her  most  easily  besetting 
sin  (or  very  likely  it  is  a  besetting  virtue)  and  then  let  them 
choose,  in  place  of  the  card  she  gave  up,  a  motto  that  shall  en- 
courage her  in  just  the  thing  she  most  needs. 

Who  can  calculate  what  an  up-heaval  in  the  old  ways  might 
result  ?  Should  we  not  feel  almost  lonesome  for  a  return  to 
former  days  ?  Think  of  seeing  Allen  Field  all  dotted  over  with 
grinds,  their  glasses  laid  aside,  their  hair  bound  with  bright 
ribbons,  grinds  with  tennis  rackets,  grinds  with  hockey  sticks, 
grinds  lined  up  for  a  chance  at  cricket. 

And  how  the  Library  force  would  gasp  to  see  the  athletic 
faction  and  the  society  folk  piling  the  long  tables  with  heavy 
tomes  and  quarreling  for  the  possession  of  Butcher's  Comment- 
ary and  similar  works,  and  dragging  reluctant  footsteps  home- 
ward when  the  warning  bell  had  sounded. 

These  are  only  two  striking  pictures  ;  it  is  a  subject  full  of 
fascinating  possibilities.  Can't  you  see  your  irresponsible  room- 
mate, after  she  has  been  presented  with  a  card,  warning  her  to 
"Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  ship." 
How  she  will  labor  over  her  account-book  wrinkling  her  brows 
to  recall  just  how  many  picture  post-cards  she  bought  to-day, 
and  whether  those  gloves  were  $1.75  or  $1.89. 

I  would  not  pose  as  the  blinded  reformer  who  can  see  no  pos- 
sible flaws  in  his  scheme.  I  admit  mine  has  its  defects.  You 
might  refuse  to  give  up  the  card  you  loved,  in  order  to  help  out 
this  large  design.  Your  five  friends  might  not  agree  as  to  what 
advice  you  most  needed.  And,  last  and  most  serious  of  all,  you 
might  not  take  the  advice.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  all  girls 
would  be  so  "  blind  to  their  own  best  interests."  Think  of  the 
glorious  opportunity  that  is  thus  placed  in  one's  hands. 

Love  of  truth,  however,  constrains  me  to  end  with  a  personal 
confession.  I  was  once  offered  this  very  opportunity  and  I  must 
own  I  did  not  profit  by  it.  My  sister,  a  person  of  originality 
and  forceful  character,  selected  for  me  a  brilliant  red  card, 
lettered  in  black  with  one  significant  word  :  NOW-NESS.  She 
carefully  covered  the  precious  card  with  glass,  fastened  it  with 
black  passe-partout  binding  and,  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  me, 
put  this  evidence  of  her  affection  in  the  place  of  honor  on  my 
desk  at  home.     I  found  it  there  one  holiday  time.     To  my  shame 
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be  it  said  that  it  is  do  longer  on  thai  disk,  nor  did  I  bring  it 
back  with  me  to  college.     I  am  afraid  it  is  in  the  ash-barrel. 

This  is  a  story  about  one  unruly  person.  Need  we  fear  that 
there  would  be  similar  occurrences  in  a  college  of  sensible,  edu- 
cated young  women?  No,  surely  this  opportunity  for  | 
would  not  be  overborne  by  such  weakness  in  the  character  of 
the  beneficiaries.  Let  us  hasten  to  put  this  plan  into  action 
that  we  may  turn  our  motto-card  craze  to  its  true  end  of  mould- 
ing and  developing  symmetrical  and  balanced  characters. 


YOUR  FRIENDS 

ALICE   WESTON   CONE 

There's  the  tall  dark  girl  with  the  taste  for  men, 
And  the  round  light  girl  with  a  temper  sweet, 

The  long  thin  girl  who  likes  to  walk, 
And  the  dear  little  room-mate  who  keeps  things  so  neat. 

There's  the  girl  who  has  just  your  taste  for  books, 

And  the  musical  girl  who  plays  so  well, 
There's  the  girl  who  is  always  ready  to  bat, 

And  the  one  who  can  best  your  "blue  devils "  quell. 

There  are  so  many  girls  whom  you  love  so  much, 
And  who  mean  such  a  lot  in  various  ways, 

That  you  are  the  better  for  knowing  each  one — 
They're  your  greatest  blessing  all  your  days. 


THE  SMITH  VERSION 

ELIZABETH   NOAKES 


At  mid  years  I  get  up  at  night, 
And  cram  by  the  electric  light 
At  finals  quite  the  other  way  ; 
I  never  get  to  bed  'till  day. 


PERCY  PARSONS  MAKES  A  CLUB 

RUTH   LEWIN 

Percy  Parsons  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness — he 
had  been  elected  to  honorable  membership  in  that  most  re- 
nowned of  all  clubs  Delta  Alpha  Delta, — that  is  to  signify 
"  Don't  antagonize  Dad."  Friday  must  have  been  his  lucky 
day,  for  it  was  on  that  morning  bright  and  early  that  he  heard 
a  knock  on  his  door  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  fellows  pouring  into  the  room.  Not  waiting  for  him 
to  finish  fastening  his  tie,  they  made  one  grand  rush  for  him, 
covered  his  coat  with  society  pins  and  dragged  him  off  to  chapel 
to  sit  in  senior  seats.  Someone  stuck  a  nosegay  in  his  buttonhole 
and  all  along  the  way  he  was  met  with  enthusiastic  greetings  : 

u  Oh  you  darling  Percy  !     I'm  so  proud  of  you." 

"  Congrats  !    You  old  celeb  ! " 

His  freshman  crush  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck  and 
squeaked  with  joy. 

Classes  that  morning  were  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
afternoon  teas  where  the  lecturer  formed  a  musical  background 
for  the  stream  of  compliments,  invitations  to  dinners,  drives, 
etc.  It  was  a  day  of  triumph  and  it  was  only  when  the  lights 
had  gone  out  at  ten  that  Percy  fell  asleep,  entirely  forgetting  in 
his  excitement  to  do  up  his  hair  in  curl-papers. 


LOCAL  COLOR 

SALLY   SWALLOW 

The  B.  &  M.  has  excellent  taste, 

You  cannot  help  admitting. 
They've  sent  us  pretty  labels  pink 

Most  admirably  fitting. 

For  little  girls  are  always  done 

In  delicate  pale  pink, 
A  little  girlies'  college  then 

Should  have  it  too,  they  think. 

What  marvelous  taste  has  the  B.  &  M.  ! 

One  wonders,  if  'tis  true 
That  they've  sent  some  to  Amherst  which 

Are  done  in  baby  blue. 
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"PHASES  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE" 

ALICE   WESTON   CONK 

What's  the  use  of  taking  gym 
When  you'd  so  much  rather  walk  ? 
What's  the  use  of  studying? 
It's  much  pleasanter  to  talk  ! 
What's  the  use  of  Physics  Lab. 
When  you  never  learn  a  thing  ? 
What's  the  use  of  all  this  work 
Now  it's  getting  to  be  spring  ? 

There's  time  for  gym  and  time  for  work, 
Time  for  bluff  and  time  to  shirk, 
Time  to  bat  and  time  to  talk, 
Time  to  go  on  a  four-mile  walk 
But  this  'tis  well  in  mind  to  keep 
Look  out  or  theres  no  time  to  sleep ! 


LIBRARY  THOUGHTS 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

I  want  to  go  a-wading  ! 

— I  must  do  English  4 — 

I  want  to  walk  by  Paradise 

And  sozzle  on  the  shore ; 

I  want  to  find  a  Paradise, 

Not  read  of  one  they  lost ; 

I  want  a  creamy  peppermint ; 

— But  then,  cream  pep'mints  cost ! 

I  want  to  waste  a  minute ; 

I  think  I'd  like  to  sing  ; 

I'd  like  to  read  a  novel 

About  'most  anything ; 

I  want  the  spring  to  be  here, 

I'd  like  to  mow  the  grass, — 

Oh'dear  !  Where's  this  hour  gone  to? 

It's  time  to  go  to  class  ! 


A  PROM  DELUSION 
Gwendolyn  lowe 

Miss  Nancy  on  Prom  afternoon 
Thought  she  espied  Dan  Cupid, 

And  trembled  lest  he  pass  too  soon 
Her  own  man  was  so  stupid. 

The  youth  came  on.     He  wandered  by 

Full  merrily  a  singing, 
With  roughish  laughter  in  his  eye, 

His  lips  mad  rhymes  a-stringing. 

"  If  he'd  come  back,  come  back  he  must ; '; 

"  Who  is  he?"  cried  Miss  Nancy. 
The  laughing  youth  then  turned  and  said, 

"I'm  just  a  passing  fancy  !  " 


MY  BROTHER  BIRD 

REBECCA  E.   SMITH 

Oh,  my  brother  bird's  awing, 

He  is  free  to  soar  and  sing 

But  I  am  kept  in  cage  this  wondrous  day, 

While  the  bare  boughs,  swaying,  swinging, 

Hear  their  master  wing-god  singing, 

"Come  ye  out,  free  creatures !  Come  ye  out'to  play  I" 

I  must  bend  low  o'er  a  book  ; 

If  I  even  dare  to  look 

At  the  sunshine  on  the  meadows  tarnished  gold, 

Or  at  purple  hills  that  hail  me, 

My  conscience  will  assail  me. 

My  brother  bird  may  play,  while,!  grow  old. 
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It  is  very  natural  to  bemoan  the  gen 

Some  College    awryness  of  things  when  a  remedy  seems 

Problems         sensible  and  accessible  ;  but  to  my  mind  it 

is  the  defects  which  are  universally  accepted 

by  us  as  ''inevitable,"  and  therefore  not  to  be  struggled  with, 

that  are  the  chief  problems  we  have  to  face.      The  fault  we 

would  remedy  is  the  fault  we  should  carefully  study. 

Of  course  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  solving  these  problems 
are  infinite.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  stating  of  them 
and  the  remedy.  "  What  can  be  done  about  it  ?"  is  a  question 
which  every  student  puts  to  herself,  and  which  she  can  never 
satisfactorily  answer — for  all  feel  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  out,  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  found  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  think,  however,  that  such  problems  are  not  undiluted 
evils.  Certainly  they  are  good  for  their  educational  value,  and 
the  training  they  afford.  If  college  is  a  world  in  little,  then 
the  experience  learned  while  here  is  just  so  much  gained  upon 
that  to  be  learned  later  in  life.  We  need  problems  to  keep 
alive  our  energies.  Sluggishness,  I  think,  is  never  a  failing  of 
college  students.  It  is  the  continual  necessity  of  meeting  prob- 
lems in  the  best  way  we  know,  which  keeps  us  vital,  awake  and 
interested  in  the  world  about  us.  And  when  we  have  tried  and 
cannot  seem  to  succeed — when  we  have  hashed  these  problems 
over  a  hundred  times  in  our  minds— when  we  are  out  of  patience 
and  at  the  end  of  our  endurance — then  is  not  the  time  to  cry 
quits,  but  the  time  to  continue  trying  ;  and  soon,  if  we  are  con- 
scientious in  our  efforts,  like  Sentimental  Tommy,  we  will 
"findaw'y."  Helen  Fitzjames  Searight  1912. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  recent  gift  to  the  library  English 
room  by  former  members  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly  boards. 
A  bench  of  any  kind  is  acceptable — but  a  bench  of  marble,  of 
marble  lions  !  No  suggestion  of  frigid  figures  seated  stiff  on 
the  bench,  waiting  for  an  interview,  can  dim  its  splendour— and 
in  the  hot  days,  what  cool,  what  historic  quiet  will  curl  about  it ! 

H.  F.  S.  1912. 
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It  seems  that  spelling  correctly  is  such 
The  Gentle  Art    a  simple  thing,  everyone  ought  to  be  able 
of  Spelling         to  approach  perfection  in  the  art.     Far 
from  it.     I  have  an  aunt  of  some  literary 
ability,  who  never  writes  an  article  without  making  some  slip — 
luckily  she  has  a  husband  to  correct  her  manuscript.     I  remem- 
ber how  encouraged  I  used  to  feel,  whenever  I  received  a  letter 
from  her,  to  think  that  those  farther  advanced  than  I  were  not 
invulnerable.     And  just  the  other  day,  I  took  courage  when  I 
lighted   on   the   discovery   that   Professor   Angell  had  spelled 
"  bass-viol,"  "  base-viol."    Perhaps  his  knowledge  is  a  little  less 
limited  along  musical  lines  than  the  girl's  who  once  shocked 
Professor  S.— by  writing  it  "  base- vile." 

But  seriously,  why  is  it  that  this  generation  of  students  spells 
so  much  more  wildly  than  their  forefathers  ?  Do  they  ?  Are 
the  witnesses  prejudiced  ?  When  we  hear  a  list  of  mis-spelled 
words  picked  out  of  a  set  of  written  lessons,  it  seems  phe- 
nomenal. Then  we  hear  so  many  words  spelled  five  or  six  ways! 
To  tell  the  truth  I  used  to  be  at  the  head  of  my  class  in  spelling. 
I  can  well  remember  the  Friday  afternoon  when,  at  nine  years 
of  age,  I  " spelled  down"  the  whole  school,  and  mind  you,  it 
was  a  "district"  school  at  that,  which  combines  all  the  grades. 
Yes,  and  afterwards  the  blacksmith's  fat  son  of  fourteen  years 
glowered  at  me  and  said  I  cheated, — the  idea  of  a  baby's  spell- 
ing- down  the  school  !  My  luck  continued  throughout  my 
academy  work,  but  I  grew  confused  at  the  repeated  references 
to  the  many  ways  of  spelling  occasion,  scissors,  recommenda- 
tions, and  so  on.  Now  I  correct  a  word,  only  to  discover  to  my 
sorrow  that  my  first  thought  was  the  happy  one. 

This  proves  to  me  quite  conclusively  that  it's  not  the  fault  of 
the  method  by  which  I  learned  that  C-A-T  means  cat.  I  know 
one  professor  who  says  that  the  faulty  spelling  which  is  so 
common  springs  from  the  modern  method  of  teaching  children 
to  recognize  words  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  the  separate 
letters.  Well,  my  aunt  didn't  learn  that  way  ;  and  the  poorest 
speller  in  my  class  learned  her  abc's  by  the  good  old-fashioned 
rote.  Does  no  one  take  into  account  the  intricate  mazes  through 
which  the  form  of  English  spelling  winds  ?  Theodore  Roose- 
velt tried  to  remedy  it,  and  I'm  afraid  if  he  didn't  succeed  I 
can't  help  any,  except  to  advise  that  everyone  take  for  that 
"friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother "  a  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. Ruth  Lewin  1912. 
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There  is  a  Smith   phrase,   well-known, 

"Good  Enough    and  wide  in  circulation.     A  peculiar  char- 

to  be  Better"     aoteristio  of  this  phrase  is  that  it  abounds, 

as  statistics  Bhow,  on  the  firsl    pages  of 

manuscripts.  Many  there  are  who  see  it  and  understand  it  qoI 
— many  there  are  who  observe  it  and  comprehend  it  not.  But 
doubtless  some  one  will  say,  "And  pray  what  is  this  phrase  ?" 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  to  whom  this  question  will 
suggest  itself.  Let  me  state  briefly  that  the  subject  of  my 
discourse  is  the  phrase— simple  and  clear  as  it  may  be — that  it 
is  in  short  that  well-known  and  widely  circulated  phrase, 
"Good  enough  to  be  better."  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  little  group  of  words,  what  is  its  inner  significance,  how 
shall  we  interpret  it  and  what  lessons  may  be  deducted  there- 
from ? 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  will  admit  that  the  words  in  them- 
selves are  simple — so  simple  that  even  a  child  would  understand 
them — so  simple  that  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  itself  would 
be  patent  to  the  most  illiterate  mind.  Let  us  analyze  the  phrase 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  strange  to  be  found  hidden  in  it. 
"Good,"  which  means  possessing  desirable  qualities,  fit,  excel- 
lent, choice,  superior,  capital,  admirable,  tip-top,  prime,  crack, 
and  so  forth.  Then  "  enough  "—"  good  enough,"  "adequately 
good,"  "to  be,"  "ought  to  be,"  "better."  In  this  word  we  easily 
recognize  the  comparative  case  of  the  word  "  good"  which  we 
have  already  discussed.  Here  we  may  pause  a  moment  to  eluci- 
date the  expression  "  comparative  case."  To  those  who  have  in 
the  days  of  their  youth  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of 
grammar  this  expression  will  be  fraught  with  little  difficulty. 
Again  let  us  turn  to  our  dictionaries.  Here  we  find  "  Compara- 
tive"—  in  grammar  that  case  which  expresses  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  quality  as  a  form  of  the  adjective,  such  as  brighter 
— more  bright — or  in  our  case  good — more  good — in  other  words 
"better." 

Now  let  us  view  the  phrase  in  question  in  the  light  of  our 
recent  discoveries.  "  Good  enough  to  be  better,"  or  sufficiently 
prime  that  it  might  be  more  prime,  adequately  tip-top  that  it 
might  be  tip-topper,  etc. 

Having  found  the  superficial  meaning  of  the  phrase,  let  us 
seek  for  its  inner  significance.  As  I  have  already  maintained, 
a  child  could  understand  this  superficial  meaning,  but  a  mature 
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mind  would  grope  far  to  fathom  the  true  significance.  The 
diction  is  as  clear  as  the  running  hillside  brooks,  but  how  deep 
— how  deep  !  In  this  way  it  reminds  us  more  of  our  placid 
mountain  lakes  where  objects  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
appear  so  distinct  that  they  are  apparently  near  enough  to 
touch  with  the  hand.  How  are  we  to  take  the  statement,  how 
are  we  to  interpret  it,  how  are  we  to  reach  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet  to  discover  the  true  significance  ?  This  subject 
has  received  from  me  the  deepest  and  most  serious  considera- 
tion. I  have  observed  it  from  all  angles,  I  have  changed  my 
point  of  view,  I  have  revolved  the  question  before  my  mind's 
eye.  Alas,  how  frail  is  human  thought !  How  many  things 
are  closed  to  our  restricted  vision  !»  After  all  my  study — and 
that,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  was  no  mere  prefunctory 
survey — after  all  my  study,  I  say,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  phrase  signifies  or  denotes  that  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion is  sufficiently  good  to  be — well— in  short,  better. 

Although  we  cannot  go  deeper  into  the  matter,  we  can,  how- 
ever, propose  to  ourselves  several  questions  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Are  we  to  conceive  of  this  as  a 
phrase  of  praise  or  of  blame,  one  of  encouragement  or  of  dis- 
paragement ?  Are  we  to  say  to  ourselves,  when  it  is  applied  to 
us,  "  There  is  hope,"  or  "  This  is  good,"  or  "  It  has  some  merit," 
or  "In  time,  by  application,  by  deeper  thought,  it  may  be  im- 
proved" ?  Or  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  say  to  ourselves, 
"This  thing  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  have  been,"  or  "It 
deserved  to  be  better,"  or  "  It  had  a  right  to  be  better,  but  I  in 
my  ignorance,  in  my  carelessness,  in  my  folly,  have  made  it 
not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been,  have  in  short  prevented  it 
from  being  better  "  ?  Now  this  is  a  personal  matter,  my  friends. 
There  are  some  things  which  each  one  of  us  must  settle  for 
herself — some  things  upon  which  each  must  receive  the  final 
judgment  of  her  higher  self.  This  is  one  cf  those  cases  where 
you  must  choose  for  yourself,  no  one  can  decide  this  thing  for 
you.  Continue  to  work  and  meditate,  the  solution  of  the  mat- 
ter is  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers  that  Be.  We  can  but  wait, 
friends  and  Fellow  Thirteeners.  Some  day  the  clouds  may  roll 
away  and  we  may  perceive,  in  the  fullness  and  beauty  of  its 
reality,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  phrase  "Good  enough  to  be 
better."  Sally  Swallow  1913. 


EDITORIAL 


The  recent  production  and  phenomenal  run  of  "The  End  of 
the  Bridge  "  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  has  been  an  eye-opener 
to  us  as  well  as  to  the  play-goers  of  Boston.  That  a  play  of 
such  worth  and  one  showing  such  knowledge  of  dramatic 
structure  should  have  been  written  by  a  college  student  seems 
well-nigh  incredible  to  us.  The  play  was,  however,  the  work 
of  Miss  Florence  Lincoln  of  the  Junior  class  at  Radcliffe,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  competition  for  the  Harvard  prize,  offered  by  Mr. 
John  Craig.  When  her  play  was  first  presented,  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  run  for  perhaps  a  week  or  two  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  writing  and  the  curiosity  thus 
aroused.  But  as  the  one  or  two  weeks  lengthened  with  seven 
and  eight,  the  real  cause  of  its  success  was  easily  recognized  to 
be  its  own  merit.  "The  End  of  the  Bridge "  is  distinctly  a 
modern  play  and  the  most  forceful  of  all  its  virtues  is  that  it  is 
a  true  portrayal  of  the  every  day  things  of  life.  Naturally  Miss 
Lincoln's  success  has  stirred  up  the  Harvard  students  and  it  is 
rumored  that  a  number  of  them  are  already  at  work  on  plays 
for  the  John  Craig  prize  next  year.  Harvard  is,  by  no  means, 
the  only  one  of  our  Eastern  Colleges  that  is  developing  an  in- 
terest in  the  modern  drama  from  the  playwright's  point  of  view, 
but  it  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  leader  in  that  line  of  activity. 
Now  many  of  the  others  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the  study 
of  practical  drama  and  are  placing  courses  of  this  sort  in  their 
curriculum. 

The  suggestion  that  some  of  us  could  write  successful  plays 
seems  like  an  evanescent  dream — too  impossible  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  one  of 
us  would  admit  that  we  are  less  capable  than  our  friends  at 
Radcliffe.  That  we  are  lagging  behind  cannot  be  denied.  The 
question  is,  can  we  not  catch  up — and  at  least  make  some  show- 
ing in  the  procession.  Our  dramatic  instinct,  if  indeed  we 
possess  such  a  thing,  is  apparently  dormant,  and  with  it  our 
powers  of  criticism.     For  a  few  of  us  are  able  to  criticise  a  play 
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intelligently  and  many  are  like  the  woman  of  whom  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton  speaks  in  his  recent  book,  "At  the  New  Theatre 
and  others."  It  was  at  a  performance  of  a  serious  play  in  one 
of  the  New  York  Theatres  and  the  popular  actress  who  played 
the  leading  part,  appeared  in  the  opening  act  in  a  severely  plain 
gown,  as  befitted  the  character  she  was  interpreting.  One  of 
the  women  in  the  audience  turned  to  her  companion  and  re- 
marked with  a  sigh  "Weill  perhaps,  she'll  wear  something  better 
in  the  next  act." 

Is  this  superficial  attitude  in  our  case  due  to  lack  of  interest 
or  to  ignorance  ?  There  is  assuredly  a  lack  of  interest  but  it  is 
chiefly  caused  by  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  to  be 
interested  in  the  right  way  for  we  cannot  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  in  matters  of  this  sort.  One  must  be  able  to  cri- 
ticise others  before  she  can  do  good  work  herself,  and  until  we 
develop  an  interest  in  and  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of  drama- 
tic structure,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  try  our  hand  at  play  writing. 

In  a  late  editorial  in  the  Weekly,  a  plea  is  made  for  an  interest 
in  more  classical  plays  and  their  production  by  our  Dramatic 
Divisions  is  urged.  While  we  would  not  and  could  not  if  we 
would,  depreciate  the  value  of  the  classic,  we  feel  that  modern 
drama  should  have  its  share  of  recognition  also,  not  as  a  mere 
form  of  amusement  but  as  an  educational  and  social  force.  We 
have  courses  in  Shakespeare,  the  old  Greek  comedies  and  trage- 
dies are  studied.  Some  of  us  even  write  pretty  pastorals  ;  but 
little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  modern  play,  as  a  real  part 
of  our  literary  development.  The  classics  stand — perfect  in 
their  type,  and  capable  of  no  further  development,  but  the 
modern  play  is  a  living,  growing  thing  and  has  an  ever  widen- 
ing influence  upon  almost  every  class  of  society.  That  there 
are  among  us  those  who  could  write  a  good,  strong  modern 
play,  is  beyond  dispute  and  it  seems  rather  too  bad  that  this 
lack  of  ours  should  not  be  supplied.  A  better  field  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  our  product,  when  once  our  creative  powers  have 
been  tested,  could  not  be  found  than  the  Division  dramatics. 
Two  years  ago  an  original  musical  comedy  was  produced  by 
Division  A,  and  it  was  the  success  of  the  college  year.  A  far 
greater  enthusiasm  would  greet  a  play,  and  the  production  of 
one  would  mean  much  to  the  college  in  this  line  of  activity,  for 
it  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  development  and  would  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  less  courageous. 

Frances  Carpenter  1912. 
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It  is  seldom  that  one  of  our  clubs  finds  itself  called  upon  to 
give  away  a  large  surplus  of  funds.  In  fact,  more  often  are 
such  organizations  busying  themselves  with  plans  for  prevent- 
ing a  deficit.  But  the  unusual  happened  when,  after  the  spring 
concert,  the  musical  clubs  announced  that  they  were  able  and 
willing  to  give  to  worthy  causes  nine  hunderd  dollars.  Here 
complications  arose.  You  know  how  it  is  when  Johnnie  is 
given  a  dollar  with  which  to  buy  Christmas  presents  ?  He  feels 
elated,  but  his  face  grows  long  as  relatives  and  friends  multiply 
until  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  presenting  each 
with  a  souvenir  postal.  Just  so  was  it  with  the  club  money. 
One  would  hardly  realize  there  could  be  so  many  urgent  needs 
in  a  college. 

The  Students'  Aid,  the  music  department,  the  art  department, 
the  Gymnasium  and  Field  Association,  the  International  Col- 
lege at  Madrid,  all  had  convincing  proofs  of  their  ability  to  use 
the  money  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  Students' 
Aid  we  all  recognize,  appreciating  the  help  which  hundreds  of 
girls  have  derived  from  its  loans.  This  organization  serves  as 
an  employment  bureau,  securing  work  for  girls  who  are  paying 
their  own  college  expenses.  If  a  girl  really  needs  assistance,  it 
is  here  that  she  looks  for  help,  and  money  is  loaned  to  her 
without  interest.  Two  hundred  dollars  was  given  to  Miss 
Sanderson,  the  general  secretary,  for  such  uses  as  she  deemed 
most  urgent.  Three  hundred  more  went  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  room  at  Sunnyside  and  the  Infirmary.  That  is  to  say, 
one  room  may  be  occupied  all  the  time  in  one  house  or  the  other. 

By  private  subscription  the  art  department  has  been  seeking 
to  raise  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  to  add  to  its  collection  a 
Rembrandt  etching  which  we  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  buy. 
As  the  necessary  money  seemed  to  be  accumulating  slowly,  the 
clubs  gave  forty  dollars.     This  addition  to  the  art  gallery  seems 
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to  be  most  essential,  for  we  have  now  no  original  work  by  this 
master  of  art. 

It  has  often  been  lamented  that  so  many  college  girls  of  real 
musical  talent  are  not  able  to  pay  for  instruction  in  music. 
To  the  musical  clubs  it  was  a  pleasure  to  found  a  scholarship  of 
sixty  dollars  each  year,  to  be  given  to  a  girl  of  noticable  ability. 

There  is  in  Madrid,  Spain,  an  International  College  with 
which  most  of  our  large  colleges  have  been  cooperating.  We 
had  been  hoping  to  furnish  a  class  room  there,  but  no  formal 
attempt  had  as  yet  been  made  to  raise  the  requisite  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  Knowing  of  this  plan  and  its  value  in  regard  to 
our  standing  as  the  largest  woman's  college,  the  clubs  were 
bent  on  bringing  it  to  immediate  fruition.  The  question  was, 
should  the  club  give  all  the  money  or  promise  half  if  the 
remainder  could  be  made  up  by  subscription.  The  argument 
that  the  result  would  be  more  immediate  if  the  entire  amount 
were  given  outright,  and  the  plea  that  the  student  body  is 
already  overrun  with  subscriptions  for  maintaining  necessary 
local  institutions,  caused  the  matter  to  be  happily  decided  in 
favor  of  giving  three  hundred  dollars. 

It  would  appear  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
went  to  meet  really  vital  needs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
precedent  has  been  established  which  will  add  to  the  long  list 
of  benefactions  for  which  the  college  has  ever  been  noted. 

R.  H.  L.  1912. 

"  Criticism,"  remarks  the  editor  of  the  Lake  Erie  Record  "  is 
an  art  which  the  average  college  student  pursues  with  the 
spontaneity  of  an  instinct,  the  freedom  of  unlimited  knowledge 
and  a  ruthlessness  that  strikes  misgiving  into  the  heart  of  the 
outside  world." 

As  we  take  up  our  untried  pen,  and  gaze  with  awe  upon  the 
dish-pan,  piled  with  college  literature,  which  has  been  turned 
over  to  us  by  our  predecessor,  we  hope  that  part  at  least  of  this 
remark  may  in  time  prove  true.  We  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  "strike  misgiving"  into  any  heart ;  but  "  spontaneity,"  "free- 
dom," truly  it  hath  a  pleasant  sound.  We  wait  in  hope  upon 
the  threshold  of  our  editorial  career,  for  developments  which 
shall  enable  us  to  victimize  brilliantly  or  soulfully  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  our  neighbors.     In  the  meantime — 
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The  Trinity  CoUegt  Record  gives  a  clever  skit  in  imitation  of 

our  familiar  Mr,  Dooley,  the  gist  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
last  few  lines  : 

•'But  how  does  this  apply  t'  th'  Mixicans  ?  Where's  the 
pint?"  interrupted  Mr.  Hennessey. 

"Applycation  !  Pint!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dooley.  "Tin  is 
lithrachoor  !  " 

Mr.  Dooley  had  not  been  reading  the  month's  exchanges ;  hut 
the  words  with  which  he  extinguished  Mr.  Hennessary  cast  a 
welcome  ray  of  light  upon  our  intellect,  as  it  wrestled  with  the 
problem,  "What  is  —  principally  —  the  matter  with  under- 
graduate fiction  ?  "  Behold  the  answer  !  When  we  try  to  make 
"lithrachoor,"  we  too  frequently  forget  both  "pint,"  and  "  ap- 
plycation." A  striking  example  of  this  is  a  story  in  the  Am- 
herst Monthly  for  March,  entitled  "That  Man's  Wife."  It  is 
tragedy,  and  tragedy,  alas,  without  a  reason.  An  adoring 
young  wife  receives  a  message  saying  that  her  husband  has 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder.  She  is  greatly  distressed, 
but  the  idea  never  occurs  to  her  that  he  can  be  guilty.  Next 
day  she  goes  to  see  him  without  having  seen  the  papers  in 
which  his  confession  has  been  published.  He  responds  to  her 
bewildered  questionings  with  the  words,  "Go  home  and  read 
the  papers."  Here  the  story  ends  abruptly.  It  is  well  written, 
the  interest  is  held  and  the  pitch  sustained  throughout.  But 
why  was  it  written  at  all  ?  Why  so  much  agony,  and  no  out 
come  whatever  ?  If  we  must  have  tragedy,  at  least  let  it  have 
some  general  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  the  whys  and  the  therefores — we  cannot 
in  the  tragedy  of  real  life — but  let  us  at  least  feel  that  there  is  a 
why  and  a  wherefore— a  "  pint,"  in  fact. 

We  quote  the  following,  which  has  it's  "pint": 
"  Then  come,  Love  to  the  open  sea, 
(Oh.  love  is  bitter-sweet !) 
Where  only  thon  and  I  shall  be — 
But  thou  and  I  and  mystery, 
And  tireless  waves  that  beat. 

The  sea  and  sky  in  stillness  meet, 

The  moon  and  stars  and  sun, 
And  love  is  very  bitter-sweet, 

And  thou  and  I  are  one." 

—  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 

F.  H.  W.  1912. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 

MARGARET  COOK  GILLIS 

When  children — we  have  to  go  to  school 
(At  least  that's  what  onr  parents  say) 
•  And  there,  yon  know,  it  is  the  rale 

For  ns  to  learn  onr  B  from  A. 

When  maidens — we  all  come  to  college 

And  then  it  is  onr  aim,  you  see — 
To  there  complete  our  fund  of  knowledge 

And,  in  the  end,  get  our  A.  B. 

Between  the  two,  it  seems  to  me, 

There  is  a  difference  very  slight 
And  yet  they  call  it  a  degree. 

Come  tell  me  now — can  that  be  right  ? 

SENIOR   DRAMATICS    WS 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

Applications  may  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  The  capacity  has  already  been  reached  for  Friday 
evening,  June  16,  and  Thursday  evening,  June  15,  is  now  the  only  perform- 
ance for  which  applications  may  be  entered,  as  the  Saturday  performance  is 
not  open  to  alumnae. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  and  paid  for  upon  arrival  in  Northampton  at  the  office  of  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  only  until  five  o'clock  on 
the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them 
later  at  the  theatre.  Applications  are  not  transferable  and  should  be  can- 
celled at  once  if  not  wanted. 

A  fee  of  ten  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  application. 
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All  application!  made  daring  the  year  must  beoonjlrmeti  during  tin-  w»-ek 
of  June  l  (June  i  t<>  June  6)  or  they  will  be  considered  oanostled.    A  notice 

will  be  sent  toeaob  applicant  to  this  effect  a  month   before  Commencement. 

In  this  way  the  Committee  hopes  to  avoid  Oiling  applications  for  persona  who 

will  not  claim  them,  and  thus  have  an  available  supply  of  tickets  for  those 
Who  have  definitely  decided  to  return  to  Commencement.  Each  person  who 
confirms  her  application  during  the  week  of  June  1,  will  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  the  price  of  the  ticket  assigned  to  her. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  apply  too  late  to  secure  tickets,  the  Business 
Manager  will  hold  additional  office  hours  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  June  15  and  16,  when  any  tickets  which  may  have  been 
given  up  will  be  sold  from  5.30  to  7.00  o'clock  to  those  whose  names  are  on 
the  waiting  list,  and  from  7.00  to  7.30  o'clock  to  the  public. 

ROOMS    FOR    COMMENCEMENT,  19  U 

Campus  rooms  will,  as  usual,  be  assigned  out  to  the  classes  holding  regular 
five-year  reunions  in  the  order  of  their  graduation  :  1881,  1886,  1891,  etc.  In 
view  of  the  experience  of  the  committee  in  previous  years,  no  classes  after 
the  one  holding  its  tenth  reunion  can  be  accomodated  on  campus.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  class  secretaries. 

The  special  committee  in  charge  of  securing  rooms  for  the  large  numbers 
who  returned  for  the  1910  Commencement  has  been  dissolved.  The  General 
Secretary  will,  however,  be  glad  to  assist  the  alumna?  who  wish  rooms  in 
town  by  furnishing  lists  of  houses  where  accomodations  may  be  obtained. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

The  Alumna?  Association  has  again  obtained  reduced  railroad  rates  for  per- 
sons attending  Commencement  in  the  New  England  and  Trunk  Line  Railroad 
Association  districts.  (The  Central  Railroad  Association  has  not  yet  been 
heard  from. )  A  full  notice  of  the  way  to  obtain  the  reduction  will  be  mailed 
to  each  member  of  the  Alumnce  Association  one  month  before  Commencement. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  General  Secretary,  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton. 

REGISTRATION 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon  as 
possible  in  Seelye  Hall,  Room  1  (instead  of  in  the  Registrar's  office).  Colla- 
tion tickets  will  be  given  only  to  those  ivho  have  registered  The  room  will  be 
open  for  registration  on  Friday,  June  16. 

The  postmaster  earnestly  requests  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspondents 
of  the  street  and  number  of  her  Northampton  address  at  Commencement, 
in  order  to  ensure  prompt  delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is  uncertain 
of  a  definite  address  may  have  her  mail  sent  in  care  of  the  General  Secretary, 
1  Seelye  Hall. 
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LETTER  FROM   MISS  LEAVENS 

Tungchou,  Peking,  China,  March  18,  1911. 
Dear  Smith  Girls  : 

Several  little  things  have  happened  since  last  I  wrote  you.  The  Chi- 
nese New  Year  with  all  its  feasting  and  calling,  is  over,  spring  has  begun, 
according  to  the  calendar,  and  the  Dragon  has  raised  his  head  for  a  look 
about,  a  day  when  no  woman  dare  to  sew,  lest  she  pierce  his  honorable  eye 
with  her  needle !  Besides  these  annual  occurrences,  there  have  been  some 
things  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

For  weeks  the  plague  was  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  The 
knowledge  that  plague  might  visit  us  any  day,  and  the  preparations  for  a 
strict  quarantine  in  case  it  should,  gave  one  the  feeling  of  living  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Cholera  or  small  pox  one  might  have  in  America,  but  who  ever 
would  dream  of  being  beset  by  plague,  short  of  India  !  At  first  it  did  not 
seem  real,  but  when  the  doctors  from  Peking  went  off  to  Manchuria  to  fight 
it,  and  those  who  were  left,  were  busy  with  preventive  measures  and  innocu- 
lation,  when  the  post  offices  and  railway  trains  reeked  with  disinfectants, 
and  even  our  mail  smelled  of  carbolic  acid,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
fact  that  Peking  escaped  with  only  a  few  cases  is  probably  due  to  the  precau- 
tions that  were  taken.  The  city  streets  and  alleys  have  probably  never  had 
so  much  cleaning  nor  houses  been  so  freed  from  rats  as  now.  The  paper  each 
day  reports  the  number  captured  dead  or  alive,  and  the  number  must  be  in 
the  thousands  by  this  time.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  disease  is  "Rat  Pes- 
tilence," though  the  poor  creature  is  thought  not  to  be  responsible  for  this 
form  ;  but  it  is  for  fear  tnat  warm  weather  may  bring  the  bubonic  variety, 
that  they  keep  on  exterminating  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chinese  will 
not  forget  these  lessons  in  cleanliness  that  can  be  such  a  help  to  their  physical 
and  civic  well-being.  They  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  sanitary  measures 
and  the  inoculation  carried  on  by  the  foreign  trained  doctors  have  saved  hun- 
dreds of  lives,  and  are  of  infinitely  more  value  than  any  medicine,  particu- 
larly the  fake  things  that  have  heen  sold  as  sure  specifics,  such  as  a  moth  ball 
carried  about  the  person. 

Even  more  dreadful  than  the  devastation  of  the  plague  in  the  north,  is  the 
distress  of  the  famine  south  of  us.  In  the  one  case,  death  comes  as  a  quick 
release  from  suffering,  often  within  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  other,  it  comes 
only  after  days  of  torture.  We  are  a  long  way  from  the  famine  region  and 
probably  have  not  had  more  accounts  of  it  than  you  have,  but  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  realize  it,  knowing  how  the  Chinese  are  obliged  to  live  from  season  to 
season  with  nothing  to  fall  back  on  in  case  the  crops  fail. 

Not  everything  that  happens  here  is  sad  and  gloomy.  There  is  much  that 
is  encouraging.  The  Chinese  are  very  much  alive  to  the  value  of  western 
education,  as  the  number  who  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  new  school 
in  Peking,  that  is  to  prepare  for  American  colleges  and  send  students  on 
scholarships,  shows.  The  sixteen  teachers  who  have  just  arrived  to  teach  in 
this  school  are  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  hoping  that  their  work  can 
go  deeper  than  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  government.  They  will  not,  at 
first  any  way,  be  able  to  do  any  direct  Christian  work  for  the  boys,  but  their 
influence  will  be  of  the  right  kind .    Four  of  them  are  Smith  girls,  so  you  can 
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feel  that  you  have  a  share  in  this  school   too.     With   Edith  Weill,   who  came 
out  under  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  last  fall,  the  Smith    population  lias  InCXOMOll  live 

hundred  peroent.  in  Lees  than  i  year,  and  we  oonld  have  ■  very  reepeotable 
AlonuuB  Aeaooiation  in  Peking.    We  were  all  eo  fortunate  af  to  bt 
the  other  day  on  a  trip  to  the  Summer  Palace,  and  we  could  not  reeisl  bunt- 
ing into  *'  Here's  to  old  Smith  College,"  to  the  entertainment  of  the  party  and 

the  astonishment  of  the  Chinese  servants,  who  probably  thought  we  had  sud- 
denly gone  mad.     There  is  plenty  of  work  for  six  Smith  Alumna'  and  plenty 
for  as  many  more  as  will  come,  and  there  will  be,  nntil  a  generation  or  two 
of  college  trained  Chinese  women  can  step  into  our  places. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  good  spring  term,  Im, 

Lovingly  yours,  Delia  Dickson  Leave 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'03.     Sarah  Ethel  Pool  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  has  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Edward  Tuck  Manid. 
'04.     Mrs.  P.  C.  Staley  (Margaret  Nichols)— address,  5744  Holden  Street,  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
&r-'04.     Jennie  Jenkins  will  spend  three  years  in  China.     Address,  Care  Rev. 

James  B.  Cochran,  Hwai  Yuen,  via  Nanking,  China. 
'06.    Mrs.  Mansfield  Cook  (Hazel  Goes) — address,  2335  Cedar  Street,  Berkely, 
California. 
Mrs.  Charles  H   Kerr  (Hazel  Cary)— address,  Creighton,  Pennsylvania. 
'07.    Mrs.  Howard  S.  Wilkinson  (Helen  Treadwell)— address,  22  Beers  Street, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
'08.    Mrs.   O.   F.   Cutts   (Eugenia  Ayer)— address,   802  Blue  Hill  Avenue, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
ea>'0S.     Edna  Stoughton  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Hugh  B.  Conover. 
'09.    Mrs.  Langford  T.  Alden  (Louise  Comstock) — address,  Richmond,  Cali- 
fornia. 
Helen  R.  Budd  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  announced  her  engagement 

to  Victor  A.  Schwartz,  April  12. 
Mrs.  Douglas  MacDuff  (Percy  Ruth  Herrick)— address,  American  Lega- 
tion, Legucigalpa,  Honduras.  Central  America. 
Mrs.  J.  "Wilbur  Van  Evera  (Hazel  Payne)— address,  307  Locust  Street, 

Virginia,  Minnesota. 
Jane  Wheeler  announced  her  engagement  to  Roland  Lord  O'Brian  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  April  18. 
'10.    Mabel  F.  Havens  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Emmett  Smith 
Hamilton  of  Bayonne,  New  York. 
Mrs.  William  McPherson  Goodrich  (Helen  Jeff ers)— address,  425  Waverly 
Way,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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MARRIAGES 

'97.    Anna  S.  McWilliams  to  William  P.  Miller  at  Pasadena,  winter  of  1910. 

Address,  135  West  Washington  Street,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
Helen  C.  Woodward  to  Lnke  I.  Wilson,  January  30.      Address,  Care 

Wilson  Brothers,  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'00.    Carolyn  Weston  to  John  McWilliams,  Jr.,  January  21.    Address,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 
'01.     Louise  C.  Droste  to  W.  Murray  Sanders.    Address,  Marion,  Kentucky. 
'05.     Grace  A.  Smucker  to  Edwin  Schenck,  Jr.,  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania, 

April  20. 
'06.     Gertrude  Cooper  to  Paul  Dudley  Dean.      Address,   803  Washington 

Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
'08.     Katherine  D.  Barber  to  Henry  Seymour  Belden,  Jr.,  February  21. 

Abigail  R.  Staples  to  John  A.  Viele  at  Springfield,  January  1.     Address, 

Wilmington,  Vermont. 
'09.    Mabel  Fillmore  to  Harry  F.  Cole,  March  22.      Address,  Newburyport, 

Massachusetts. 


CALENDAR 

May  15.      Concert  by  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra. 
"     18.      Open  Meeting  of  the  Biological  Club. 

Lecture  by  Professor    Osterhout   of   Harvard   Uni- 
versity.    Subject :  Some  Aspects  of  the  Action  of 
Mineral  Salts  on  Plants. 
"     20.      Dramatics  by  The  Players. 
"     26.      Recital  by  Mrs.  DeHart. 
"     27.      Open  Meeting  of  the  Clef  Club. 

Dance,  by  Lawrence  House  Group 
Reception  by  Clarke  House. 
"     30.      Memorial  Day— Holiday. 
June   3.      Reception  of  Seniors  to  the  Faculty. 
"      5.      Beginning  of  Final  Examinations. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLISH  REQUIREMENT  AT  MT,  HOLYOKE 

MARGUERITE   UNDERWOOD 

A  rule  was  last  year  put  in  force  at  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
providing  that  if  members  of  the  faculty,  supported  by  members 
of  the  English  department,  report  any  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  as  persistently  careless  in  the  use  of  English,  her  degree 
may  be  withheld. 

This  is  a  distinctly  new  departure.  The  study  of  English  as 
literature  has  gradually  made  its  way  into  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  all  the  greater  colleges,  Yale  falling  into  line  as  late 
as  1894,  but  beyond  the  reminder  that  clear  idiomatic  English 
is  required  on  all  entrance  papers,  with  desultory  correction 
of  the  worst  grammatical  blunders  of  students  in  the  class-room, 
supplemented  possibly  by  more  careful  work  on  the  occasional 
themes,  the  "question  of  our  speech  "  is  almost  disregarded. 
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But  this  regulation  at  Mount  Holyoke  seems  to  indicate  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  college  toward  the  place  in  educa- 
tion of  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  student's  mother- 
tongue.  Holyoke  is  in  the  lead  in  this  movement.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  how  other  institutions  of  learning  regard 
this  regulation  and  whether  they  will  be  influenced  to  include 
it  in  requirements  for  a  degree. 

"It  takes  a  whole  life  to  learn  any  language  perfectly." 
Shall  we  demand  of  students,  under  present  conditions,  a  com- 
mand of  language  that  no  outside  teaching  can  give  them  ? 
which  must  come  from  within,  after  patient,  tireless  study  ?  But 
this  is  perhaps  a  misrepresentation  of  the  requirement — is  strain- 
ing the  meaning  too  far.  It  is  asking  quite  enough  of  the  aver- 
age student  to  demand  that  his  sentences  shall  parse  fairly  well 
and  his  general  use  of  English  be  clear,  intelligent,  grammatical. 

To  those  not  directly  associated  with  college  work  and,  we 
trust,  to  some  educators  as  well,  this  movement  may  seem 
unnecessary.  These  young  men  and  women,  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  have  spent  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  in  study, 
of  which  surely  three-fourths  is  carried  on  with  the  use  of 
English  text-books,  in  classes  conducted  by  educated  English- 
speaking  teachers.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  believe  these  young 
persons  capable  of  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of  English 
grammar. 

Respect  for  a  "college-educated"  young  man  still  exists;  a 
little  of  the  honest  reverence  with  which  good  people  honored 
the  minister  and  the  school-teacher  is  paid  now,  half  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  thousands  of  young  men  graduated  each  June 
from  American  colleges.  So  there  are  those  who  would  regard 
it  as  childish  to  suppose  that  these  students,  who  have  attained 
their  intellectual  majority,  need  to  be  reminded  of  such  basic 
principles  as  agreement  of  noun  and  verb,  and  the  cases  of 
personal  pronouns. 

Those  who  take  a  more  practical  view  of  the  question,  whose 
work  brings  them  in  contact  with  college  graduates  who  can 
say  without  scruple  "  It  was  me  that  spoke,"  while  they  will 
admit  that  there  is  deplorable  ignorance,  among  college  gradu- 
ates, of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  English  grammar,  still 
hesitate  to  favor  a  requirement  so  unusual,  so  entirely  against 
tradition.  The  conservatives  always  oppose  such  new  depar- 
tures.    The  sciences,  which  to  the  younger  generation  have  an 
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accepted  place  in  college  work,  have  but  recently  gained  this 
place  after  encountering  great  opposition.  Every  change  in 
curriculum  is  bound  to  receive  hostile  criticism,  for  there  are 
always  those  who  think  that  "  It  never  has  been  done  "  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  It  never  should  be  done." 

But  it  seems  reasonable  to  say,  "Why  try  to  reform  down- 
wards ?  A  movement  towards  the  use  of  better  English  should 
begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Let  the  primary  schools — 
no,  let  parents  begin  to  teach  their  children  good  English.  Do 
not  burden  the  colleges  with  such  rudimentary  tasks." 

Those  who  recognize  the  difficulty  of  demanding  such  instruc- 
tion from  parents  too  often  careless  or  even  illiterate,  may  argue 
more  gently  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  earnest  student, 
handicapped  by  lack  of  early  training,  ambitiously  striving 
towards  the  good  of  a  college  education,  to  demand  of  him  that 
purity  and  correctness  of  diction  which  is  the  heritage  of  the 
children  of  educated  parents.  It  is  admitted  that  a  thoroughly 
accurate  teacher  at  the  beginning  is  a  necessity  if  one  would 
gain  proficiency  in  any  foreign  language.  The  first  lessons  are 
of  the  utmost  importance.  And  how  much  more  is  this  true  of 
the  first  lessons  in  one's  own  tongue  !  Then,  because  he  was 
not  taught  to  speak  correctly  at  home,  and  was  neglected  by 
the  overworked  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  until  his  bad  habits 
were  confirmed,  shall  we  withhold  his  degree  from  a  man  who 
in  other  directions  may  be  an  excellent  student  ? 

For  the  grade-teacher  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed  for  the 
grammatical  lapses  of  her  pupils.  The  crowded  grade-schools 
of  the  city,  the  rooms  of  four  grades  taught  by  a  single  teacher 
in  the  country,  are  poor  substitutes  for  home  training  in  Eng- 
lish. Too  many  teachers  have  difficulty  in  getting  intelligible 
responses  in  any  sort  of  English  from  the  little  foreigners  who 
crowd  the  schools,  and  shall  we  demand  that  these  teachers 
shall  present  students  for  the  college  preparatory  years  whose 
English  is  above  reproach  ? 

Everyone  admits  "the  real  difficulty  of  teaching  English 
well."  How  shall  the  teacher  work  ?  By  the  natural  method, 
patiently  correcting  and  explaining  each  mistake  ?  teaching 
rules,  declensions  and  conjugations  of  English  words  ?  The 
teaching  of  the  exact  sciences  can  be  reduced  to  rule.  There 
are  a  few  standard  methods  of  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages.      But  the  teaching  of  English,  though  there  is  no 
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study  more  exact,  is  not  reduced  to  any  accepted  method.  And 
even  if  conditions  in  the  lower  schools  were  such  that  through- 
out the  school  hours  the  child's  speech  could  be  watched  with 
the  utmost  care,  still,  five  hours  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  day, 
and  the  average  child  is  far  more  alive  to  impressions  gained 
outside  than  to  those  acquired  in  working  hours.  Each  night 
can  ravel  out  the  careful  web  of  instruction  woven  by  the  faith- 
ful teacher. 

After  the  student  has  reached  the  college  preparatory  and 
college  years,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  English,  really  teaching 
a  student  to  speak  good  English,  scarcely  diminishes.  A  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  student 
perhaps  comes  to  the  teacher's  aid,  but  outside  influences  are  as 
strong  as  ever.  The  use  of  slang  tends  toward  inaccuracy  in 
the  general  use  of  language.  Other  studies  directly  in  the  line 
of  college  work  crowd  upon  and  distract  the  student's  attention. 

These  are  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  Mt. 
Holyoke's  rule  at  other  colleges.  But  I  think  the  average 
college  student  would  at  once  offer  an  objection  quite  different 
from  any  yet  stated.  The  natural  impulse  would  be  to  say, 
"But  it  wouldn't  be  fair.  I  can  speak  excellent  English  when 
I  choose,  but,  in  the  give-and-take  of  every-day  speech,  I  don't. 
I  admit  that  my  use  of  language  is  often  careless,  but  why  judge 
me  by  the  worst  work  I  do  in  the  subject,  the  hasty,  slangy 
chatter  of  the  note-room  and  the  hall  ?    It  isn't  a  fair  test." 

It  is  not  easy  to  offer  statistics  that  will  prove  the  point,  but 
to  deal  as  simply  as  possible  with  the  first  objection  offered  to 
this  regulation,  the  belief  that  such  a  course  is  unnecessary,  I 
offer  the  following  statement,  made  by  a  teacher  after  careful 
examination  of  nearly  one  hundred  essays  by  college  students  : 

"  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  student  can  get  in  and,  having  got 
in,  that  she  can  get  out  bearing  a  degree,  with  such  an  ignorance 
of  ordinary  English  as  amounts  to  illiteracy." 

This  is  severe  but  deserved  criticism.  We  fear  that  there 
was  justification  for  the  family  who  advised  the  daughter,  a 
college  graduate,  to  "take  a  year  in  England  and  learn  the 
language." 

Fe'nelon  declared  more  than  200  years  ago  "A  girl  ought  to 
know  the  grammar,  and  be  accustomed  without  affectation  not 
to  mistake  one  tense  for  another."  From  men  he  expected 
surely  a  far  higher  degree  of  scholarship,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored 
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that  the  standard  of  higher  education  has  fallen  below  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Indeed  there  is  the  very  difficulty — that  word  standard.  We 
accept  the  A.  B.  degree  as  the  sign  of  a  liberal  education.  Is 
there  no  realization  that  "  noblesse  oblige"  ?  The  respect  for  a 
college  education  should  not  be  less  deserved,  now  that  such 
education  lies  within  the  reach  of  so  many.  "A  well-educated 
gentleman  may  not  know  many  languages,  .  .  .  but  what- 
ever language  he  knows,  he  knows  precisely  ;  whatever  word 
he  pronounces,  he  pronounces  rightly — the  turn  of  expression 
of  a  single  sentence  will  at  once  mark  a  scholar."  This  is  the 
first,  as  it  is  the  truest  test  of  true  education. 

Yet  we  are  told,  "  Degrees  have  already  been  so  cheapened  in 
this  country  that  they  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  if  not 
contempt."  The  president  of  Columbia  stated  a  short  time  ago, 
11  The  A.  B.  degree  of  to-day  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity  and 
time  alone  will  show  whether  it  means  much  or  little." 

Do  not  such  statements  show  a  serious  failing  in  the  present 
standards  ? 

"The  pilots  [of  American  colleges]  are  apparently  not  sure 
whither  to  steer  ;  at  times  they  steer  for  several  ports  at  once  ; 
again,  for  no  particular  port  at  all." 

But  is  there  any  doubt  that  a  college  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  when  it  demands  that  its  graduates  honor  their  degree 
so  far  as  to  use  the  English  language  correctly  ? 

At  whatever  cost  to  the  individual,  the  degree  should  be  with- 
held from  those  who,  however  learned  in  particular  branches, 
cannot  speak  their  native  tongue  intelligently  and  correctly. 

The  language  of  so  great  a  literature  deserves  to  be  well 
spoken.  It  is  the  language  of  the  "amplest,  most  various  and 
most  splendid  literature  which  the  world  has  ever  seen."  If 
this  grand  literature  is  to  keep  its  due  place  and  living  influ- 
ence, its  language  must  be  kept  pure,  vital,  beautiful.  The 
foreigners  who  crowd  to  America  are  a  menace  to  the  integrity 
of  the  language.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  educated  Amer- 
ican to  preserve  his  mother-tongue  in  its  purity,  to  put  into  the 
life  of  the  schools  what  is  wanted  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  task  for  the  colleges  alone.  Edu- 
cation begins  with  life,  and  influences  from  every  side  touch 
the  growing  child.  The  parents,  the  graded  schools,  the  high 
schools  need  reform,  but  the  colleges  should  lead.     The  difficul- 
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ties  of  teaching  English  will  begin  to  find  solution  when  the 
great  body  of  college  graduates  really  stand  for  correct  usage 
of  the  English  tongue  and  send  their  influence  through  every 
grade  of  society,  when  a  deep  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
more  careful  teaching  leads  to  hard  work  in  the  perfecting 
methods. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  the  college  should  be  the 
first  to  move  in  such  a  reform,  which  calls  for  the  cooperation 
of  parents  and  elementary-school  teachers.  But  the  college 
should  be  always  the  guardian  of  the  highest  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  and  standing,  as  it  does,  above,  and  removed 
from  the  level  of  the  common-school,  it  recognizes  more  clearly 
what  are  the  true  needs  of  education.  By  a  raising  of  the 
college  standard  in  English,  a  corresponding  improvement  will 
take  place  all  down  the  line.  The  colleges,  moreover,  will 
provide  teachers  for  the  common  schools  who  will  honor  their 
native  tongue  more  than  ever,  and  demand  that  the  same  honor 
be  paid  it  by  their  pupils. 

The  plaint  of  the  college  student  that  the  speech  of  every  day 
is  no  fair  criterion  shows  a  further  use  for  just  such  a  regulation 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  self-control.  To  exercise 
the  unceasing  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  more  than  liberty, 
is  to  gain  precisely  that  self-command  which  college  is  supposed 
to  teach.  So  this  objection  is  in  truth  a  real  recommendation 
of  the  requirement. 


RESERVE  IN  CHILDHOOD 

GRACE   MANGAM 

There  is  at  times  upon  the  faces  of  little  children  a  look  of 
reserve,  grave  and  sweet.  It  is  as  though  the  pure  and  unflick- 
ering  flame  of  their  innocence  places  upon  them  this  outward 
mark  of  distinction,  a  distinction  which  sets  them  apart  from 
those  who  would  be  their  guides  and  directors. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  BETHULIA 


ADELAIDE   W.    PETERSON 

Scene  I.  A  street  in  Bethulia.  Square  before  a  large  synagogue.  Time, 
late  afternoon.  The  setting  sun  is  shinijig  on  the  dwellings  and  on  the  syna- 
gogue, making  them  gleam  in  reflected  glory.  Streams  of  bright-robed  people 
pass  before  the  temple  from  time  to  time.  A  group  of  ivomen  stand  before  the 
synagogue  talking. 
1st  Woman.  Not  yet  adjourned  ? 
2nd  Woman.    Nay,  but  we  need  not  fear, 

For  she  is  with  them  whose  unerring  word 

Will  guide  our  city  safe  through  every  storm. 

Bethulia  is  blessed  in  such  as  she. 
3rd  Woman.    Aye,  blessed  indeed. 

In  every  peril  since  the  fatal  time 

When  Holofernes  stormed  without  our  walls, 

The  elders  seek  her  council  and  advice 

And  never  find  her  wanting,  for  indeed 

Her  soul  is  God-inspired,  God-inflamed. 
1st  Woman.     Blessed  be  His  name, 

For  He  has  given  unto  this  land  of  ours 

A  woman,  great  in  wisdom  and  in  grace. 
2nd  Woman.    But  see  !  the  portals  open  !    They  come  forth. 

How  calm  the  faces  of  our  elders  now, 

Which  but  this  morn  were  care-oppressed  and  grave. 

They  entered  stern  of  brow  and  darkly  frowned, 

But  now  they  smile,  as  if  the  foe  were  met 

And  victory  won  but  at  the  woman's  word. 

"  The  woman's  word  "  ? 

She  is  no  woman  but  a  sage  divine. 

Think'st  thou  a  woman's  soul  and  heart  are  hers? 

Call  her,  then,  Prophet.    That  name  suits  her  well. 

But  hush.    The  elders  speak. 

Blessed  be  thou,  daughter  of  Bethulia ! 

Blessed  be  thou,  Judith  of  Bethulia ! 


Srd  Woman. 


1st  Elder. 
2nd  Elder. 
Srd  Elder. 


1st  Elder. 
Jmdith. 


Thy  council,  daughter,  once  more  saves  our  state, 
For  thou  hast  thought  a  plan  which  none  of  us 
Through  all  our  years  of  government  could  form. 
In  verity  the  Lord  speaks  through  thy  lips. 
And  to  thy  home  we'll  go  with  thee  a  pace. 
Nay,  father,  'tis  not  meet  that  ye  should  go, 
Your  hoary  beards  and  locks  forbid,  in  sooth, 
That  ye  should  walk  beneath  the  burning  sun 
To  see  a  younger  woman  on  her  way. 
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2nd  Elder. 


Judith. 
1st  Woman. 
Judith. 
1st  Woman. 
1st  Child. 

2nd  Woman. 
1st  Child. 

2nd  Woman. 
1st  Child. 
2nd  Woman. 

1st  Child. 
2nd  Woman. 
1st  Cnild. 
2nd  Woman. 
3rd  Woman. 


Judith. 

3rd  Woman. 
Judith. 

3rd  Woman. 


Judith. 
3rd  Woman. 
Judith. 

1st  Elder. 
All. 


Wert  thou  indeed  a  woman,  Prophetess, 

Thy  words  were  true.    But  know  we  serve  the  Lord 

When  we  serve  thee. 

I  beg  ye,  do  not  come.    The  way  is  far. 

And  were  it  twice  as  far  we'd  follow  thee. 

Peace,  sister ! 

(Dazedly. )    She  called  me  '  *  sister  "  ! 

Mother,  mother,  who  is  yon  woman, 

Garbed  in  sombre  black  ? 

Hush,  child  ! 

But,  mother,  who  is  she  ? 

See !    She  looks  at  me  and  smiles  ! 

Thou  art  blessed  then. 

Why  looks  she  sad  ? 

She  is  not  sad.    It  is  our  prophetess— 

Who  killed— 

I  am  frightened  when  you  speak  so  grave. 

Aye,  tremble,  child,  when  thou  dost  hear  her  name. 

Will  she  then  hurt  me  ? 

Foolish  child ! 

(Coming  forward  with  a  smaller  child.) 

Prophetess  of  Bethulia, 

Wilt  thou  bless  my  child  ? 

Three  have  I  borne  and  they  have  died.    Ah,  see  ! 

This  little  one.    He  is  the  last  I  have. 

I  would  that  he  might  grow  to  man's  estate, 

And  bless  his  mother  by  his  valiant  deeds. 

Wilt  thou  not  pronounce  it  thus  ? 

Woman,  ask  thou  Jehovah  for  thy  wish, 

'Tis  not  within  my  power  to  grant  thee  it. 

I  am  but  Judith,  handmaid  of  the  Lord. 

Then  let  Him  bless  my  child  through  thy  sage  lips. 

Ask  thou  Jehovah  only. 

(Child  toddles  towards  Judith. 

Child,  child,  come  back  !    Thou  must  not  trouble  her. 

(Child,  frightened,  rushes  back  and  clings  to  mother's 

skirts,  crying  softly.) 
How  thou  hast  frightened  him  ! 
Pardon,  I  beg  thee,  for  he  meant  no  harm. 
Pardon  ?    I  would  that  thou  hadst  let  him  come. 
I  never  had  a  child. 
Bethulia  is  thy  child. 
Blessed  be  the  mother  of  Bethulia. 
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Judith. 


lal  Woman, 

1st  Child. 
Judith. 
1st  Child. 
1st  Woman. 

Judith. 


Elders. 

Women. 
Judith. 


2nd  Woman. 
4th  Woman. 


2nd  Woman. 
1st  Man. 

2nd  Man. 


I  thank  yo.     But  good  mot  her,  let  thy  child 

Come  to  my  arms  and  I  will  pray  for  him. 

(She  holds  out  her  arms  to  child,  who  smiles.) 

He  smiles  ! 

Let  not  the  child  delay  the  prophetOM  I 

I  am  afraid  of  her. 

Thou  art  afraid  of  me  ?    And  why  ? 

Mother  says  you  killed — 

Heed  not  his  prattle,  mighty  prophetess, 

Nor  let  us  stay  thy  home-returning. 

(Wearily.)    With  your  leave,  fathers,  I  shall  go  alone. 

The  sinking  sun  which  gilds  our  synagogue 

And  with  his  kiss  incarnadines  the  hills 

Will  guide  me,  ere  he  seeks  his  western  throne. 

And  as  I  go  in  meditation  wrapt 

I'll  pray  for  all  who  love  Bethulia. 

We  will  not,  then,  intrude  upon  thy  prayers. 

Peace  be  with  thee,  and  rest  with  thee  alway  1 

How  happy  art  thou  in  thy  God-giv'n  strength. 

Farewell,  untill  we  next  require  thy  aid  ! 

Farewell,  Judith  of  Bethulia  ! 

How  blessed  'mongst  women  art  thou,  child  of  heav'n. 

Farewell ! 

(Judith  descends  the  steps  of  the  synagogue  and  goes  slowly 

on  her  way.     The  lines  of  people  part  to  let  her  pass. 

The  elders  withdraw.      Tlie  women  bow  before  her, 

tlieir  children  clinging  to  their  skirts.) 
Stand  back  !    Thy  skirts  will  brush  her.    Sister,  back  I 
How  beautiful  is  she  ! 

Her  step  as  graceful  as  the  mountain  doe's, 
And  yet  withal  a  majesty  divine 
Enshrouds  her  every  motion,  and  her  face, 
Like  that  of  one  exalted,  glorified, 
Seems  to  make  noble  all  she  looks  upon, 
And  yet — 

Is  there  a  certain  sadness  in  her  look  ? 
'Tis  strange  she  has  no  lovers.     No,  not  strange, 
For  who  would  dare  to  love  one  half-divine? 
Her  wisdom  and  her  beauty  place  her  far 
Above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men. 
She  was  not  meant  to  be  a  mother,  wife, 
Unless  her  child  or  husband  be  our  land. 
She  needs  no  man,  for  wisdom  and  great  strength 
Of  soul  proclaim  her  God-supported. 
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3rd  Man.         (Who,  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  has  been  watchiny  Judith  every 
moment.) 
Alas  !  she  needs  no  one.    Ah !  would  she  did ! 
(The  crowd  stand  watching  Judith  and  praising  her  until  she 
disappears.) 

Scene  II.    Night  of  same  day.    A  garden,  facing  the  hills  of  Bethulia. 

Enter  Nathan,  a  man  of  Bethidia. 
Nathan.  O  fragrant  night,  pale-browed,  warm-breathed  and  sweet, 

Breathe  on  my  heart,  thy  torture-eaeing  balm  ! 

Ye  hills,  star-crowned,  mist- veiled,  send  down  yonr  winds 

To  soothe  a  brow  as  hot  as  Egypt's  sands  ! 

Faint  stars,  pour  your  cool  light  into  my  soul, 

That  smile  so  tenderly  on  her  I  love. 

She  watches  now  alone  within  her  tower. 

What  lowly  converse  holds  she  now  with  Him? 

Ah,  do  the  heavens  sing  celestial  songs 

To  glad  her  heart  and  still  inspire  her  soul? 

Thrice-lucky  stars,  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  you, 

Those  eyes,  where  dusk  hath  hid  its  sweet,  soft  light. 

Thrice-lucky  winds !    For  you  may  kiss  her  hair, 

Whose  silky  blackness  rivals  that  of  night. 

Oh  Judith,  Judith ! 

Were  thou  but  a  woman  weak  and  frail 

I,  who  am  burning  with  pure  love  for  thee, 

Might  sue  for  love,  and  though  it  were  in  vain, 

At  least  I  then  could  love  thee  openly, 

And  prove  my  love  in  services  to  thee. 

But  now  thou  need'st  no  services.    Oh  prophetess, 

Would  thou  wert  woman  only  ! 

(Silent  awhile.) 

But  I  may  watch  with  thee  though  far  apart, 

Our  vigils  keep  we,  thou  adoring  God 

And  I— adoring  thee. 

The  same  stars  gaze  on  us,  the  same  sweet  air 

We  breathe.    Oh  that  is  something  ! 

(Silent  again.) 

Could'st  thou  not,  Bethulia,  have  borne 

Another  prophetess  to  govern  thee  ? 

And  Judith  might  have  been  a  woman  then, 

A  woman  only,  born  for  earthly  love, 

To  be  a  wife — a  mother  of  fair  babes — 

Perchance — 

Oh  Judith,  Judith ! 
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BOm  III.     Same  night,      Toictr  of  Judith. 

Enter  Judith  on  the  balcony, 

(She  stands  silent  in  the  moonlight,  gating  on  Hie  eity  of  Bethulia,  which 
lies  Ih'low  her  far  off.     Silence  for  a  lon<;  time,  then — ) 
Judith.  How  white  thou  turnest,  my  Bethulia, 

Beneath  the  pale,  wan  kisses  of  the  moon  ! 

Thy  sleep  is  deep.     The  shadow-mantled  hills 

Eternal  vigil  keep  to  guard  thy  rest, 

And  I,  alone,  am  watching  with  the  hills. 

"And  I,  alone  "—Alas  !  too  true  the  last. 

Alone — alone  ! 

(Silent  awhile.) 

The  mist  is  rising.     What  weird  forms  it  takes 

As  if  a  spectre-artist  moulded  it ! 

There  yonder  gleams  a  tent.     (Hurriedly.)    Oh  no,  not  that — 

It  is  a  sheet  of  mist — 'tis  nothing  more. 

Thou  can'st  not,  Holofernes,  come  again. 

Would  thou  had'st  never  come,  for  Judith  then 

Might  still  have  lived.    Now  in  her  place  has  come 

The  prophetess  of  fair  Bethulia  ! 

Oh  thou  Bethulia !    Thou  little  knowest 

What  Judith  gave  when  she  renounced  her  right 

To  be  a  woman  and  become  a  sage. 

(Silent  aichile.) 

Only  one  child,  he  only  smiled  at  me. 

I  think  he  would  have  come  to  me,  had  not 

His  mother  stayed  him.     Oh  Jehovah,  Lord, 

I  thank  thee  for  that  smile  ! 

The  women  all,  have  they  forgot  my  sex? 

They  fear  me.     And  the  men,  in  silent  awe, 

Do  humbly  greet  me  when  I  walk  abroad. 

The  elders  call  me  daughter,  but  the  name 

Is  vain  and  empty.     Rather  do  their  acts 

Proclaim  that  they  do  think  me  sister,  nay, 

The  very  name  of  mother  speaks  through  all 

The  words  they  do  address  to  me.     Oh  Lord, 

All  this  I  might  endure,  but  when  a  child, 

Knowing  my  name,  clings  to  his  mother's  skirts 

And  does  not  breathe  till  I  have  gone  my  way, 

Then,  oh  'tis  then  my  woman's  heart  cries  out 

For  what  it  never  may  possess  again. 

(Silent  awhile.) 

She  asked  my  blessing  for  her  little  child. 

I  could  not  lay  my  hand  upon  his  head, 

This  hand,  the  self-same  hand— Oh  no  ! 

'Twould  be  no  blessing,  but  a  sacrilege. 
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Ah  !  how  I  longed  to  hold  him  in  my  arms,! 

' '  Bethulia  is  thy  child  "  !    Those  words  too  true 

Ring  in  my  ears,  while  I  am  watching  here, 

A  faithful  mother  o'er  my  sleeping  child. 

(Silent  for  a  time.) 

(Passionately.)    Oh,  I  am  lonely !    Is  there  not  one  soul— 

Ah  no,  I  could  not,  for  my  solitude 

Is  not  the  solitude  which  time  or  space 

Inflicts,  for  I  myself,  when  I  returned 

From  that  dire  mission,  whither  I  was  sent 

By  Will  Divine,  did  shun  companionship. 

Even  my  little  maid,  so  dearly  loved, 

To  whom  a  tie  more  strong  than  that  of  love 

Did  bind  me,  sent  I  from  me  far  away  ! 

I  dwelt  alone  ;  the  people  saw  my  mind 

And  let  me  live,  my  thoughts  my  sole  companions. 

It  could  not  but  be  thus,  and  yet,  at  times 

My  heart  awakes  and  yearns  to  be  again 

What  first  it  was — a  woman's  tender  heart. 

(Silent  for  a  time.) 

Silence  and  solitude,  and  glistening  stars 

That  tremble  'neath  the  eyelids  of  the  night — 

'Twas  such  a  tender  night  when  Judith  died 

In  Holof ernes'  tent.     How  pale  it  gleamed 

In  the  white  moonlight.     Silent  was  the  camp 

And  yet  a  thousand  voices  seemed  to  cry, 

' '  Behold  the  woman  of  Bethulia  ! 

What  burden  bears  she  'neath  her  jeweled  arm?" 

And  then  the  mountain  path,  where  breathed  the  wind 

And  cooled  our  faces,  but  my  burning  heart 

Could  not  be  cooled.     We  halted  there  to  rest 

But  for  a  moment. 

I  dared  not  lay  my  burden  on  the  ground, 

We  thought  the  lips  would  whisper  to  the  wind. 

We  neared  Bethulia.     Sudden  joy 

Rose  in  my  heart,  mine  eyes  I  raised  to  heaven 

To  thank  Jehovah  who  had  helped  me  thus. 

But  there,  there  in  the  chaste  and  virgin  stars, 

There  in  the  dark,  cool  sky,  there  in  the  hills 

Which  cast  deep  shadows  on  the  sleeping  vale 

I  read  the  life  awaiting  me  below, 

In  thee,  Bethulia ! 

My  soul  received  the  sentence,  and  my  heart 

Spoke  to  the  silent  hills.     "Alone,  alone 

Like  you  who  watch  forever  and  commune 

With  but  the  sky  and  stars,  must  Judith  live." 

Then  climbed  we  down  the  path,  until  we  reached 
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The  city  gateB,  then  slowly  passed  within. 

Ah! 

(Botes  tier  head  ON  fur  fuuuLs  and  n inains  thus.) 
VoiCB,  (Fi-om  below  in  tlu  darkness.) 

Judith  of  Bethulm,  Prophetess  ! 

Dost  thou  thy  nightly  vigil  keep  alone? 

Art  thon  above  in  thy  dark  tower  ? 
Judith.  Who  calls?    The  hour  is  late. 

Voice.  The  elders  need  thy  help.     They  send  for  thee. 

A  sudden  message  come  within  the  night 

Alarms  their  hearts.     Me  have  they  sent  for  thee. 
Judith.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Voice.  Nathan,  the  son  of  Jacob. 

Wilt  thou  come,  or  shall  I  tell  the  fathers 

That  the  morn  will  bring  thee  ? 
Judith.  (Raises  her  arms  to  heaven  and  stands  a  moment  thus.) 

(Calmly.)    I  will  come. 
Nathan.  Can'st  thou  descend  alone?    The  way  is  dark. 

Judith.  I  thank  thee,  but  I  can  descend— alone. 

Tell  thou  the  elders  that  I  straightway  come. 

Let  them  assemble.     I'll  come  on,  alone. 
Nathan.  As  thou  dost  wish.     (He  retires.) 

(Judith  slowly  descends,  wraps  her  mantle  about  her,  halts 

a  moment  and  lifts  her  eyes  to  the  hills.) 
Judith.  (Softly.)    ''I  will  lift  mine  eyes  to  the  mountains "  I 


DEAR  LITTLE  LADY  OF  MINE 


MARY   LIVINGSTON   RICE 

I  see  you  now  as  you  used  to  be, 

Dear  little  lady  of  mine, 
With  your  smile  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  me, 

Dear  little  lady  of  mine. 
I  have  known  the  time  when  your  eyes  were  wet 
With  the  tears  that  the  years  have  made  you  forget, 
And|I  love  the  look  in  your  eyes — and  yet, 

Dear  little  lady  of  mine, 
Do  the  smiles  only  cover  the  same  old  care, 
And  are  the  poor  tear-drops  really  there, 

Dear  little  lady  of  mine  ? 


THE  SCALP-LOCK 

REBECCA   ELMER  SMITH 

As  the  hotel  'bus  wound  slowly  up  under  the  live  oaks  to  the 
veranda,  a  girl  lying  in  a  hammock  sat  up  quickly  to  inspect 
it.  A  man  sitting  beside  her  hammock  in  a  deep  wicker  chair, 
abandoning  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  a  cherry  with  two  straws, 
looked  up  languidly  for  the  same  purpose. 

"Another  scalp-lock,"  he  commented  laconically,  waving  his 
straws  toward  the  single  male  occupant  of  the  'bus,  and  returned 
to  the  cherry  in  his  glass.  It  was  really  too  warm  for  unneces- 
sary words. 

But  the  girl  understood  ;  she  nodded,  vivaciously  smiling  in 
thanks,  and  lowered  her  feet  suddenly  to  the  ground.  "Your 
compliments  are  ever  tactful,  Stanley,"  she  said.  "So  tactful 
sometimes  one  almost  wonders  if  they  are  compliments — "  the 
sentence  ended  in  a  little  bubbling  giggle,  that  rose  and  evapo- 
rated. She  waited  for  him  to  reply,  her  head  on  one  side  like 
an  inquiring  robin,  her  eyebrows  raised. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  he  had  just  succeeded  in 
getting  the  cherry  between  the  two  straws  and  half-way  out  of 
the  glass.  It  was  a  crucial  moment,  demanding  all  his  atten- 
tion, even  to  the  exclusion  of  compliments,  which  usually  came 
as  spontaneously  from  him  as  water  from  a  geyser. 

Suddenly  the  girl  leaned  forward  and  took  the  glass.  The 
cherry  slipped  from  between  the  straws  to  the  bottom.  Re- 
signed, the  man  sighed  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"Now"  she  said,  "perhaps  you'll  talk  to  me.  You  have 
fretted  over  that  cherry  for  an  hour  ! "  She  rolled  the  coveted 
fruit  out  into  her  hand  and  ate  it  unceremoniously. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  replied  with  sarcasm,  "  but  your  statement 
is  inexact  in  the  extreme  !  I  never  fret,  it  is  too  active,  and  we 
have  been  here,"  looking  at  his  watch,  "  less  than  forty  minutes." 

She  disregarded  his  criticism,  throwing  it  from  her  with  a 
toss  of  the  head.  "You're  lazy,  Stanley,"  she  accused,  rising 
and  shaking  a  condemning  finger  at  him.  "You're  lazy,  and 
every  man  down  here  is  lazy.  Not  one  of  you  will  sail  till  after 
dark  because  it  is  too  hot ;  you  refuse  to  play  golf,  and  as  for 
tennis! — "    She  tossed  her  hands  out  with  a  gesture  at  once 
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deprecating  and  condemning  the  pitiable  state  of  these  men. 
"You'll  dance,  on  occasions,  but  most  of  you  prefer  to  sit  on 
the  verandas  and  say  pretty  things."  He  smiled  irritatingly. 
"Oh,  I  like  the  pretty  things  well  enough,  if  that's  what  you 
mean,"  she  acknowledged,  "but  they  pall.  They  do!n  she 
reiterated  as  his  smile  broadened.  "  I  want  to  do  something 
sometimes,  and  no  one  here  does  anything  !"  She  was  pathetic- 
ally earnest. 

"I'll  do  anything  you  say,  Vieva,"  the  man  declared,  moved 
to  rise  by  her  appeal. 

"Will  you  ?"  Her  tone  was  eager  as  she  laid  a  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"Anything  in  reason,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed,  ending  with  the  little 
giggle  that  evaporated  in  bubbles. 

"Does  that  mean  eating,  or  drinking,  or— reading?"  She 
said  the  last  word  in  the  tone  of  a  conspirator.  "Stanley,  you 
can't  deceive  me  !  You've  got  another  volume  of  poems  ! " 
She  ran  to  him  and  stuck  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat. 
The  giggle  bubbled  up  again  as  she  triumphantly  drew  out  a 
tiny  limp  leather  volumn  from  one  of  them.  She  tucked  it 
under  her  arm  and  smiled  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she  left. 

"  Come  sailing  and  I'll  let  you  read  them  to  me,"  she  bargained. 

"  You're  the  only  girl  in  the  world  I'd  go  sailing  with  in  such 
heat,"  he  said  gallantly,  and  under  his  breath,  "and  the  only 
girl  who  would  try  to  make  me." 

As  they  reached  the  veranda  steps  he  clutched  her  arm. 
"  Hist ! "  he  whispered.  "  Your  prey,  the  scalp-lock  ;  see  him  i 
over  there  with  bis  mama."  The  new  arrival  was  standing  at 
the  far  end  of  the  wide  gallery  talking  to  a  sweet-faced  white- 
haired  woman. 

Genevieve  laughed.  "  Will  you  help  me  to  see  that  my  toma- 
hawk is  sharp  ?"  she  asked.  "I  haven't  had  any  practice  for 
so  long  I've  quite  forgotten  how  to  go  about  it.  " 

"For  so  long  ?"  he  queried,  with  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
killing  glance. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  its  counterpart,  in  burlesque, 
"you  were  the  last,  and  that  was  nearly  two  weeks  ago.  I'm 
getting  quite  rusty,  you  see."  She  smiled,  a  quick,  bright 
smile,  just  a  trifle  metallic.  "And  you  needn't  go  sailing  with 
me,  after  all,  Stanley.      I've  decided  I'll  preserve  the  skin  on 
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my  nose  till  after  the  dance  to-night."    Her  eyes  were  on  the 
broad  shoulders  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 

Genevieve  tipped  her  chair  back  slightly,  her  slippered  toes 
against  the  railing,  and  threw  up  her  chin  to  catch  the  breeze 
from  the  gulf. 

"And  this  is  February,"  she  said,  turning  quickly  to  the 
youth  beside  her.     "  Imagine  snow-balls  and  skating  ! " 

He  tried  very  hard,  though  it  was  a  difficult  feat,  considering 
his  rotundity  and  the  fact  that  they  had  just  finished  dancing. 
He  tried,  nevertheless,  as  he  always  did,  to  perform  any  task 
that  she  set  him. 

"And  tobogganing,"  he  said  finally,  mopping  his  face  from 
the  effort. 

"Don't!"  she  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "I 
command  you  not  to  mention  such  a  thing.  I  adore  toboggan- 
ing and  the  thought  of  it  makes  me  homesick." 

He  seized  her  hand  ;  he  was  very  young.  "  Miss  Vieva,"  he 
implored,  "I  wish  you'd  expend  a  little  of  the  energy  you  do 
on  adoring  tobogganing,  and  sailing,  and — and  things  on— on 
trying  to  like  me  ! "     He  finished  very  red. 

Genevieve  threw  up  her  chin  again  and  laughed  deliciously. 
The  laugh  floated  down  the  veranda  to  the  new  arrival  at  the 
other  end.     He  smiled  sympathetically. 

"  Why,  you  dear,  silly  youngster,"  she  said.  "  I  do  like  you 
— just  lots!"  The  hand  he  held  pressed  his  for  an  instant  and 
tore  itself  away.     "  I  have  this  next  dance." 

She  hastened  away  with  a  middle-aged  man  who  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  her. 

The  new  arrival  watched  her  dance.  She  was  like  a  part 
of  the  music,  in  perfect  accord,  swaying,  rhythmic.  He  felt 
inclined  to  applaud  when  the  music  stopped.  She  was  stand- 
ing near  him,  chatting  animatedly  to  her  partner,  apparently 
neither  warm  nor  breathless.  He  admired  the  vivid  life  that 
she  breathed  and  moved  in.  It  was  strange,  too,  in  a  Southern 
girl,  he  thought.  Perhaps  she  wasn't  Southern.  There  were 
several  Northerners  at  the  hotel.     He  wondered  who  she  was. 

"  Vieva  sure  can  dance,"  a  young  man  standing  close  by  com- 
mented. 

"Vieva  sure  can  talk,"  his  companion  answered,  watching 
her  animation. 
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"She  sure  can  do  most  anything,"  the  first  one  epitomized, 
and  they  moved  off.    The  stranger  watched  them  during  4 
brief  conversation  and  then  turned  to  look  for  the  girl.     She 

was  just  going  out  of  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  ball-room, 
easily  distinguishable  from  those  about  her  by  the  eagerness  of 
her  manner.  A  bubble  of  her  laugh  floated  back  to  him,  and 
again  he  smiled. 

"So  her  name's  Vieva.  Eh  bien  ;  Vieva,  la  reine!"  His 
smile  broadened  at  his  own  attempt,  and  at  his  curiosity  con- 
cerning her.     He  had  considered  himself  woman-proof. 

Stanley  approached  Genevieve  as  she  came  out  on  the  veranda. 
"  The  next  is  mine,"  he  said.  "  Let's  go  out  on  the  pier.  It's 
fairly  cool  there." 

The  middle-aged  man,  too  winded  to  protest  effectively,  saw 
her  go,  his  regret  tinged  with  relief.  He  could  go  and  get 
something  cooling  at  once,  now. 

"Well,"  she  said,  turning  to  him  quickly,  "how  about  my 
tomahawk  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "Quite  a  coincidence,  Vieva,"  he  chuckled. 
"The  new  scalp's  name  is  Locke.  I've  been  talking  to  its 
mama,"  he  explained.  "  It's  her  name,  too.  But  the  funniest 
part,"  he  grew  incoherent,  "  is  that  he's  a  woman-hater  ! " 

Genevieve's  laugh  became  a  little  forced.  "No,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "not  honestly  ?  You  see  you  guessed  wrong,  Stanley. 
I'm  not  to  have  this  lock  at  all."  But  in  her  heart  there  was  a 
resolution  forming. 

Genevieve  got  up  early  to  draw  the  blinds  against  the  rising 
sun's  rays.  Sbe  stood  for  a  moment  breathing  the  cooling  Gulf 
dawn  wind.  Some  one  was  down  at  the  end  of  the  pier  getting 
a  cat-boat  ready  to  go  out.  She  leaned  farther  across  the  sill, 
shading  her  eyes.     It  was  the  new  arrival. 

Genevieve  never  did  things  by  halves.  She  was  dressed  and 
on  the  pier  before  his  boat  had  gotten  well  under  way  to  the 
buoys.  She  watched  his  course  with  a  calculating  eye.  "IT1 
run  down  the  shore  with  a  fair  wind,"  she  decided,  "and  then 
out.  I  can  point  up  closer  than  he  can  in  that  tub,  and  I'll 
meet  him  in  about  two  miles  or  so— unless  he  tacks." 

The  resolution  had  grown  over  night.  She  knew  he  would 
not  see  her,  probably,  until  she  caught  up  to  him  or  he  turned 
to  come  home.      Then  for  the  plan.      She  cast  off  from  her 
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moorings  and  started  down  the  shore.  There  never  was  such  a 
day  !  The  whole  world,  sun,  water,  air,  tinged  with  newness 
of  life,  and  it  all  belonged  to  her.  She  stretched  up  her  arms 
to  it  exultingly,  and  then  turned  her  energy  to  overtaking  the 
other  boat. 

She  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him  when  he  started 
to  turn.  A  little  squall,  dimpling  across  the  water  to  her, 
showed  her  the  way.  She  jibbed  quickly,  brought  her  boat 
around  right  in  the  midst  of  the  puff,  and  it  lay  quietly  over  on 
its  side,  the  outstretched  sail  preventing  it  from  turning  turtle. 
Genevieve,  clambering  up  onto  the  side  as  it  keeled  over,  was 
in  time  to  see  the  expression  of  horror  on  the  man's  face.  He 
was  trying  to  urge  his  boat  forward,  like  a  horse,  to  the  rescue. 

"He  may  be  a  woman-hater,"  she  chuckled,  "but  he  can't 
refuse  to  rescue  me.  And  in  all  decency  he'll  have  to  pay  some 
attention  to  me  afterwards." 

"Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  asked,  when  near  enough  to  be  heard. 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  her  quick  smile.  "My  ardor  is  a 
little  damped,  that's  all." 

His  relief  showed  in  his  laugh.  They  grew  quite  companion- 
able in  the  process  of  righting  the  boat.  He  was  surprised  and 
greatly  delighted  at  her  efficiency,  her  coolness. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  upset  ?"  he  questioned.  "  You  seem 
to  know  so  much  about  boats — "  his  eyes  finished  the  question. 

She  laughed.  "I  didn't  come  to  upset,"  she  objected.  "I 
came  to  sail."  The  danger  was  averted.  He  forgot  to  wonder 
at  the  accident  in  admiring  her  quickness.  She  was  straight- 
ening out  and  coiling  her  yards  with  long  motions. 

"  I'll  race  you  back,"  she  suggested,  a  challenge  in  her  eye. 

"  I'm  a  little  rusty  on  sailing,  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "which 
will  make  the  honor  of  your  victory  less,  but  I'd  enjoy  the  race." 

She  blanketed  him  at  the  start  and  beat  him  in  easily.  ''Any- 
way," she  called  magnanimously,  as  they  were  tying  up  at  their 
neighboring  moorings,  "yours  is  such  an  old  tub,  I  ought  to 
win.     All  the  hotel  boats  are  slow." 

"  Perhaps  that's  why  they  entrusted  one  to  me,"  he  suggested 
as  he  rowed  up  to  her  boat  for  her.  "You  wouldn't  expect  them 
to  give  a  racer  to  a  professor  of  dead  languages." 

"Are  you  ?"  Her  eyes  opened.  He  was  too  athletic  looking 
for  a  professor,  according  to  her  lights. 

"  Yes,"  he  confessed.     "  Is  it  so  awful  ? " 
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"Oh,  not  thai"  she  hastened  to  assure  him.  "1  have  never 
known  anyone  clever  enough  to  know  dead  languages,  not  to 
mention  teaching  them."  Her  admiration  was  almost  embar- 
rassing— but  very  pleasing.  He  basked  in  it.  Women  were 
very  agreeable,  after  all— the  right  kind. 

And  she  was  the  right  kind,  evidently — no  silly  sentiment  or 
palaver  about  her  !  He  remembered  liking  girls  like  her  in 
remote  years  ;  people  called  them  tom-boys  at  that  age.  But 
that  was  before  dead  languages  became  so  engrossing.  He 
wondered  why  he  couldn't  have  companions  like  that  again. 
Just  because  they  were  women  was  no  reason  for  shunning 
them.  Now,  his  own  mother,  for  instance,  she  was  the  best 
sort  of  sport.  This  girl  reminded  him  a  little  of  her,  too,  in  her 
intense  interest  in  everything.  Of  course  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  exuberence.     The  thought  amused  him. 

'What  are  you  smiling  at?"  Genevieve  asked  suddenly. 
"  You've  been  thinking  and  grinning  to  yourself  ever  since  we 
left  the  moorings,  and  here  I  sit  and  chatter  like  a  neglected 
magpie.''  She  laughed  at  her  own  foolishness,  and  he  joined 
her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  apologized  humbly.  "I'm  alone  so  much 
that  I've  fallen  into  a  very  bad  habit — " 

"  Of  thinking  ?  "  she  supplemented. 

He  laughed.  "Yes,"  she  acknowledged,  "that's  actually 
what  I  started  to  say." 

"  Then,"  she  said,  with  most  becoming  hauteur,  "  I  presume 
you  consider  the  obverse  true  :  that  those  who  are  constantly 
with  people  get  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking." 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  obverse?"  he  asked.  "Are 
you  a  philosopher  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  I'm  a  college  man  meself,"  she  whined  in  imita- 
tion of  the  oft-met  mendicant. 

This  girl  was  a  revelation  to  him.  Her  changes  of  mood  were 
lightning-like,  her  humor  all-embracive.  She  was  decidedly 
the  kind  of  girl  a  clever  man — he  was  not  modest — would  choose 
for  his  companion  ;  some  one  who  could  enter  into  all  his 
moods,  be  gay  or  grave  as  the  occasion  demanded.  Man-like, 
he  required  that  the  occasion  should  be  of  his  making. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  he  had  increasing  opportunities  to 
watch  her,  to  talk  to  her,  he  became  more  deeply  impressed 
with  her  many-sidedness.      She  was  interested   in  everything 
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that  he  was  interested  in— that  anyone  was  interested  in.  Was 
that  the  secret  of  her  charm  ?  Or  was  it  her  intense  vitality  ? 
She  was  entirely  at  home  with  men  of  any  age,  in  any  numbers. 
Among  women  she  seemed  to  have  few  friends,  but  this  he 
attributed  to  the  naturally  depraved  jealousy  of  the  cattish  sex. 
They  all  envied  her,  of  course.  He  watched  her,  surrounded 
by  an  adoring  circle  of  youths  and  men,  receiving  chance  favors 
from  her  as  hungrily  as  fledglings  in  a  nest.  Yes,  that  must  be 
her  fascination  ;  her  animation  was  magnetic.  And  yet,  was  it 
just  her  vitality  that  attracted  ?  There  must  be  something 
underneath  all  the  shimmer  of  the  exterior — something  deeper, 
sounder.  Or  how  could  she  hold  so  many  friends  ?  Often, 
when  he  was  watching  her  from  a  distance,  she  would  look  up 
and  flash  him  one  of  her  quick,  bright  smiles.  It  spelled  com- 
radeship and  understanding  between  them. 

"  Yes,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  it  is  not  just  her  vitality  ; 
it  is  the  real  bigness  underneath,  and  this  ability  to  share  with 
everyone  is  just  its  outward  and  visible  sign."  He  grew  to 
have  a  feeling  of  fellowship  with  her  after  a  while  which  led 
him  to  confide  in  her  many  things  as  yet  unspoken  to  any  soul 
but  his  mother — no  one  could  ever  be  such  a  pal  to  him  as 
his  mother — and  her  ready  sympathy,  her  quick  appreciation, 
warmed  him  to  tell  on  and  on.  She  was  even  interested  in  his 
loved  dead  languages,  though  she  sometimes  teased  him  by 
professing  to  be  jealous  of  them. 

He  had  never  expected  to  be  chummy  with  any  girl,  least  of 
all  a  girl  as  distinctly  feminine  as  Genevieve.  Despite  her 
masculine  ability  in  athletics  (he  liked  to  think  of  it  as  mascu- 
line, for  at  heart  he  was  old-fashioned),  she  was  eminently  a 
girl.  Her  laugh,  now — it  made  him  smile  just  to  think  of  it — 
was  such  as  only  a  most  feminine  girl  could  have.  At  times, 
when  they  chanced  to  be  alone  together,  her  manner  became 
almost  appealing,  and  then  would  change  suddenly  to  her  usual 
vivacity.  He  wondered— did  she  feel  just  a  little  differently 
toward  him  than  toward  the  others  that  swarmed  around  her  ? 
Some  of  them  were  in  love  with  her,  he  knew.  Perhaps  they, 
being  unsophisticated  with  women,  attached  too  much  impor- 
tance to  her  looks,  her  words.  Her  buoyancy  carried  her  a 
little  far  at  times,  he  had  to  admit.  But  he  never  charged  her 
with  malice  aforethought. 

And  so  the  weeks  went  by.     His  mother  noticed  that  Colby 
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grew  more  careful  in  his  dressing;  that  a  n»-w,  softly  shining 

look  came  of  ten  to  his  f  ,  of  course,   for 

such  signs  of  the  times— it  was  springtime  on  the  ( talf    n  ere  an 

open  book  to  her.  And  being  a  woman,  she  could  not  appreciate 
the  excellent  depths  of  Genevieve's  character.  But,  being  a 
mother,  and  a  wise  one,  she  hid  the  fact  from  Colby  Locke. 

"  It  is  getting  too  hot,  sonny, "  she  said  one  scorching  noon, 
when  the  little  morning  breeze  from  the  Gulf  had  died.  "I 
think  northern  birds  should  be  homing  soon."  She  watched  his 
face  carefully  for  any  distress  signals. 

He  may  have  seen  her  look,  for  he  flushed  dully  red  under  his 
his  new  tan.  "Any  time  you  say,  Mater,  he  replied,  and  left 
the  room. 

So  the  time  had  come  when  Genevieve  must  decide  what  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  them  both.  Not  that  he  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  yet  his  heart  pounded  as  he  went  down  the  long  veranda  in 
search  of  her.  Guided  by  her  laugh,  he  found  her  sitting  in  a 
low  chair  around  her  feet  a  swarm  of  boys  on  pillows.  She 
watched  him  come,  a  little  smile  dimpling  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  From  afar,  she  could  see  that  it  was  to  be  an  Occasion. 
Her  resolution  sat  enthroned.     The  smile  on  her  lips  broadened. 

"Are  live  people  really  to  beguile  you  from  dead  languages 
for  awhile  ?  "  she  called. 

He  flushed,  and  his  quiet  smile  answered  her  bantering  one. 
The  pounding  of  his  heart  was  almost  audible,  he  felt.  So  he 
assumed  a  light  tone. 

"  I  want  a  playmate,"  he  said.    "Can't  you  come  for  a  walk  ?  ** 

The  circle  of  youths  on  pillows  looked  horrified.  It  was  over 
ninety,  with  a  heavy  beating  white  sea.  But  Genevieve  sprang 
up,  alert  at  once. 

"  I'd  love  it,"  she  said.  Her  eyes,  on  his,  were  more  eloquent, 
and  Colby's  heart  beat  even  faster.  He  could  not  be  mistaken. 
There  was  something  between  them  that  those  others  could  not 
share. 

They  walked  down  the  drive  under  the  live  oaks  that  led  into 
a  palmetto  grove.  The  conversation  was  desultory,  almost  en- 
tirely of  Genevieve's  making.  Colby  was  beginning  to  get  very 
nervous.  His  assurance  had  vanished  at  sight  of  her,  and  pro- 
portionately his  desire  for  her  increased.  Now  that  the  time  for 
parting  had  come,  he  realized  more  fully  what  the  companion- 
ship of  the  past  weeks  had  been  to  him:  more  vital,  more  inspir- 
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ing,  even  thrilling  than  any  he  ever  known,  and  all  owing  to 
her  presence  in  them.  He  wondered  how  mnch  difference  he 
had  made  in  her  life,  he,  who  was  so  slow.  Returned  the  old, 
sneaking  dread  that  perhaps  she  had  but  given  him  of  her  sur- 
plus. She  had  so  much  to  spare.  She  gave  to  everyone.  And 
he  wanted  her  now,  all  his  own  !  Yet  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  think  of  any  one  person  monopolizing  her.  He  was  in 
a  becomingly  chastened  mood. 

"Are  you  listening  ?  "  she  demanded. 

He  awoke  to  the  fact  that  his  thoughts  had  been  deafening 
him  to  her  conversation.     He  apologized  profusely. 

"I  was  telling  you  about  a  bewitching  gown  I  am  having 
made — just  to  go  over  to  the  Yacht  Club  dance  with  you  Satur- 
day,— and  you  weren't  listening  ! "  she  pouted  and  then  smiled. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  repeated.  "  I  was  thinking  about  something 
more  important,  Genevieve" — 

She  cut  in.  "More  important  than  a  new  gown  !  "  feigning 
incredulity.  His  expression  provoked  her  bubbling  laugh.  For 
the  first  time  it  grated  on  him.  She  must  know  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  His  heart,  his  every  feature  was  crying  it,  he 
knew. 

"  Genevieve  !  "  he  said,  almost  sharply. 

She  curtseyed,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "My  lord!"  she  said 
ironically. 

He  stopped,  and  looked  pleadingly  at  her,  a  little  bewildered. 
"  Please  be  serious,"  he  begged.     "  I  have  something  I—" 

"  Have  wanted  to  tell  you  for  a  long-time,"  she  finished,  her 
face  sparkling.  "  Oh  yes.  I  know  that  myself.  I  can  say  it 
by  heart." 

She  stopped  but  he  did  not  continue.  "Aren't  you  going  to 
finish  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  ?  "  he  asked,  searching  her  face.  This 
flippancy  might  be  just  nervousness. 

"By  all  means  !"  she  answered.  "I  am  a  psychologist  of  a 
sort,  remember,  and  methods  interest  me.  Besides,  I  am  col- 
lecting proposals  this  winter,— like  tapping  for  white  horses  ! " 
She  laughed.  He  felt  that  he  would  shake  her  if  she  did  not 
stop.  It  rasped  his  nerves.  There  was  no  humor  in  it  now, 
just  satisfied  conceit. 

He  turned  from  her,  feeling  physically  weak.  The  discovery 
of  the  clay  feet  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  bear.     She  came  to  him 
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and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "  You  haven't  even  taken  my 
hand,  yet,"  she  suggested.  "The  old-fashioned  sort  generally 
kneel." 

He  turned  still  further  away.     "  Don't  !  "  he  begged. 

She  was  pitiless.  "  Do  you  know,  you  are  even  greener  than 
Tubby  Clark,"  she  said.  "  Did  you  actually  never  make  love 
to  any  one  before  ?  But  what  a  useless  question.  Every  girl 
is  always  the  first." 

Her  flippancy  cut  him.     "  Please  !  "  he  begged. 

She  laughed.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  had  almost  forgotten 
you  were  an  idealist." 

He  turned  to  her.  "Easily  explained  I  have  known  so  few 
women  ! "     His  lip  curled. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Shall  we  go  back  ?"  she  sug- 
gested, her  tone  cordially  social.  She  might  have  been  offering 
him  tea. 

He  shuddered.     The  escape  had  been  so  narrow. 

Her  conversation  was  animated,  quite  as  usual,  he  noticed, 
all  the  way  to  the  hotel.  He  could  almost  admire  her  endur- 
ance. But  was  it  endurance  ?  He  had  probably  not  meant  any 
thing  at  all  to  her ;  he  was  only  one  of  the  many.  Ah,  then 
was  this  what  men  called  a  flirt ! 

"  Please  don't  let  this  incident  make  any  difference,"  she  beg- 
ged, giving  him  her  fingers  at  the  hotel  steps.  Any  difference  ! 
It  swept  suddenly  in  upon  him  what  a  difference  there  would  be 
now.  His  digust  for  her  was  swallowed  up  in  self-pity.  All 
his  cherished  plans  would  go  !  He  began  to  realize  how  many 
of  them  he  had  made  and  now  the  heart  of  them  was  dead. 

He  hurried  to  his  room.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was  a 
child  the  necessity  of  tears  was  on  him.  He  sobbed  into  the 
pillow,  great,  racking  sobs,  not  for  this  girl  as  he  had  found  her, 
Tmt  for  the  dreams  he  had  lost. 

A  cool  hand  slipped  under  his  forehead  and  loving  arms 
raised  his  head  and  pillowed  it  as  they  had  long  years  before. 
He  put  his  arms  about  her,  and  his  sobs  shook  them  both. 

"  Mater  mine,"  he  whispered  at  length,  "  My  Genevieve  isn't 
dead  ! " 

She  understood." 

As  he  looked  up  into  her  beautiful  tender  face,  he  knew  there 
could  never  be  a  pal  like  her — not  even  his  Genevieve,  safe  in 
her  golden  shrine. 


RESURGAT 

LOUISE   LEE  WEEMS 

Smiling  sky  and  melting  snow, — 

See  how  the  traces  of  winter  go : 

Smooth  hard  surface  and  stately  drift ; 

Sparkling  rampart  and  white  expanse : 

Glittering  snow-stars  the  wind  would  lift, 

Scatter,  and  fling  in  the  air  to  dance. 

Crumpled  and  shrunken  they  face  the  sun, 

Trampled  and  soiled.     Their  work  is  done. 

With  silent  skill  their  realm  they  made 

From  meadowlands  to  the  high  hills'  crest, 

Concealing  a  world  that  had  grown  dismayed 

Ah,  its  fruitless  effort  and  futile  quest ; 

Its  flowers  turned  ashes,  its  strength  proved  vain, — 

That  longed  for  surcease  of  thought,  of  pain. 

The  forces  of  silence  white  and  calm, 

Swirling,  eddying,  drew  their  veil 

Across  its  failures,  and  spead  their  balm 

Over  its  wounds  till  the  red  grew  pale. 

Under  this  rigid  loveliness 

The  world's  heart  rested  motionless. 

Smiling  sky  and  melting  snow, — 

See  how  the  forces  of  winter  go  : 

The  mighty  heart  is  throbbing  anew, 

Vigor  unwearied,  sorrow  free. 

Ah  the  forces  have  done  what  they  came  to  do, 

Now  they  vanish  in  silence,  but  with  them,  see, 

G-o  the  ruins  they  covered,  the  bitterness 

They  silenced  has  stained  them  its  own  dark  shade. 

They  are  melting  away  in  the  tears  that  press 

From  the  bonds  where  they  held  them,  checked  and  stayed. 

A  soft  wind  blows,  and  the  opening  sun  shines 

So  speed  their  going.     The  fair  blue  sky, 

(They  made  it  so  fair),  smiles  at  the  lines 

Of  bare  brown  earth  where  sparrows  fly 

Twitter  and  pause  in  a  new  delight. 

But  the  tears  shall  translate  themselves  to  flowers 

Purple,  and  scarlet,  and  blue,  and  white. 

The  splendour  of  all  the  summer  hours. 
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MORNING  SONG 

MARGUERITE   BUTTERFIELD 

Somewhere  the  sound  of  a  sweet  bird-note 
Bursts  out  in  rapture  from  glad  little  throat. 

The  earliest  day-breeze  blows 
And  wafts  to  my  window  the  fresh-scented  air 
Of  soft,  naissant  morn  and  bedewed  garden  where 

Will  blossom  the  budding  rose. 

A  tremulous,  quivering  trill  to  her  mate, — 

With  love-calls  she  answers  his  "  Wake — it  is  late !  " 

Soft,  roseate  light  veils  the  sky. 
The  morning-star  still  faintly  flickers  but  fades 
As  day-break  steals  dimly  through  lingering  shades, 

And  golden-hued  dawn  rises  high. 

Such  ecstasy's  vibrant  in  bird-chorus  now 
A-throbbing  with  freedom  and  joyful  life  ;  how 

It  thrills  through  the  whole  atmosphere  ! 
A  glowing,— a  glorious  brightness  o'ershrouds 
The  radiant  region  where  float  fleecy  clouds. 

The  sun  and  the  springtime  are  here  ! 
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SKETCHES 

HOW  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  LORD  FELL  ON 
PRISCILLA  DELIGHT 

FLORENCE  G.    FOWLER 

Priscilla  Delight  had  certainly  gotten  out  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  that  morning.  It  was  a  very  sullen  little  girl  who 
appeared  at  the  breakfast  table  and  slipped  into  a  chair  without 
the  customary  "Good-morning."  Father's  cheery  greeting 
received  only  a  coolly  indifferent  reply,  and  when  brother  Bob 
gave  her  ear  a  friendly  tweak  as  he  passed,  an  angry  twitch 
and  an  unsuccessful  blow  at, his  hand  rewarded  his  overtures  of 
peace.     Something  was  most  surely  wrong. 

The  reason  lay  deep  in  Priscilla  Delight's  little  heart.  That 
afternoon  was  the  last  day  of  the  Annual  County  Fair  and 
Cattle  Show  over  at  the  Center.  Father,  Mother  and  Bob  were 
going  to  drive  over,  but  as  Mrs.  Jones,  a  neighbor,  was  going 
with  them  there  would  be  no  room  for  her  in  the  democrat  and 
she  was  to  stay  at  home  with  Grandma  and  little  Phil,  aged 
three.  It  was  a  blow  at  her  pride.  She  was  a  big  girl  now. 
Why  did  everyone  persist  in  thinking  that  she  was  still  a  baby 
and  treating  her  like  one  ?  It  did  seem  as  though  Mrs.  Jones 
might  be  left  at  home.  The  most  rankling  thorn  in  her  flesh, 
however,  was  not  Mrs.  Jones,  for  way  back  in  her  heart  she 
told  herself  that  really  Mrs.  Jones  had  more  right  than  she  to 
go,  and  besides  she  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Jones,  a  jolly,  good- 
natured  soul,  who  always  had  cake  or  candy  stowed  away  some- 
where for  her  little  neighbors  when  they  happened  in,  which 
they  frequently  did.  The  real  thorn  which  pricked  the  hardest 
was  the  fact  that  Emily  and  Graham  Mason  were  both  going, 
and  besides,  Emily  had  a  brandy-spandy  new  gingham  dress  to 
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Wear.  This  was  insult  added  to  injury.  News  of  this  had 
reached  her  as  she  stood  in  the  window  straggling  with  her 
pinafore  before  she  came  down-stairs.  Emily,  her  small  face 
crowned  with  a  halo  of  curl-papers  in  preparation  for  the  after- 
noon, had  announced  the  fact  to  Priseilla  Delight  from  the  yard 
below.  This  was  the  last  straw.  She  did  want  to  go  so  very 
much,  and  here  was  Emily,  who  was  younger  than  she,  going, 
while  she  was  left  at  home.  Hence  the  sullen  young  lady  who 
had  appeared  at  breakfast. 

Mother  was  very  busy,  as  it  was  Saturday  morning,  and  had 
no  time  to  bother  with  an  ill-tempered  child.  When  Priseilla 
Delight  had  swallowed  her  cold  breakfast  and  had  performed 
her  daily  morning  task  of  clearing  off  the  table,  which  she  did 
with  no  good  grace,  her  mother  dispatched  her  up-stairs  to  help 
Grandma  spread  up  the  beds.  Priseilla  Delight  started,  reluc- 
tantly dragging  one  foot  after  the  other.  Her  brows  were  knit 
in  a  naughty  frown.  Baby  Phil  was  playing  on  the  front  door- 
step and  Priseilla  Delight  intentionally  stopped  so  long  in  the 
hall  to  watch  him  that  grandma  was  putting  the  last  pillow  in 
place  on  the  last  bed  just  as  Priseilla  Delight  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  As  the  beds  were  made  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do  up-stairs.  Priseilla  Delight !  conscience  smote  her,  but  she 
angrily  hardened  herself  against  its  pricks,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  more  quickly  than  she  had  come  up. 

She  knew  that  mother  would  expect  her  back  in  the  kitchen 
to  receive  instructions  as  to  what  she  should  do  next,  but  that 
made  no  difference.  If  she  was  not  considered  grown  up  enough 
to  go  to  cattle  shows  she  was  certainly  not  old  enough  to  be 
useful  in  the  kitchen.  "Babies"  didn't  have  to  make  beds  or 
cream  butter  and  sugar  for  the  cake,  and  no  more  would  she. 
She  would  go  out  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  summer  day 
and  enjoy  herself.  What  did  she  care  about  their  getting 
through  with  the  work  early  to-day  ?  It  was  no  concern  of 
hers.  Snatching  her  new  pink  sunbonnet  from  the  hat-rack  in 
the  hall,  she  slipped  through  the  house  just  to  let  them  know 
that  she  was  going.  Her  mother  was  in  the  pantry  with  her 
back  turned,  but  Mary,  the  help,  was  standing  by  the  sink. 
With  a  flaunt  of  her  sunbonnet  and  a  thrusting  out  of  her  small 
red  tongue,  Priseilla  Delight  lurched  past  Mary  and  out  of  the 
open  door,  pausing  only  long  enough  for  another  last  grimace 
and  to  hear  Mary's  parting  shot  of  "  The  judgment  of  the 
Lord'll  fall  on  any  sech  a  naughty  child  as  ye." 
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It  was  a  beautiful  bright  summer  day.  Priscilla  Delight 
danced  along  in  the  bright  sunlight  like  a  lithe  little  fairy. 
The  daisies  were  all  in  bloom  in  the  long  grass  in  the  orchard. 
Priscilla  Delight  revelled  in  daisies.  She  loved  their  light  little 
nodding  heads  and  liked  to  make  old  ladies  in  green  caps  out  of 
them  by  pulling  off  some  of  the  petals.  For  the  moment  cattle 
shows  and  all  other  disagreeable  things  were  forgotten.  Mother 
and  duty  were  far  away,  and  that  still  small  voice  within  her 
heart  had  either  ceased  or  had  been  successfully  smothered. 

She  had  not  been  in  the  orchard  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
before  Tommy  Chubb,  a  small  boy  from  a  neighboring  farm, 
joined  her,  and  they  settled  themselves  under  a  tree  to  construct 
a  long  and  elaborate  daisy  chain.  Conversation  soon  took  a 
natural  channel.  "  Goin'  t'  cattle  show  ?"  asked  the  innocent 
Tommy. 

"No,"  replied  Priscilla  Delight  with  dignity.  "  I  never  did 
care  much  for  cattle  shows.  There's  always  so  much  noise, 
Tommy." 

"  Oh,  go  on  ! "  ejaculated  Tommy  incredulously.     "  You — " 

"Say,  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  exclaimed  Priscilla  Delight 
hurriedly.  "  Let's  go  and  see  the  pig,"  and  dropping  the  daisy 
chain,  she  set  off  with  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  in  the  direction  of 
the  pen,  Tommy  following  good-naturedly  in  her  wake.  The 
mention  of  the  cattle  show  had  introduced  a  line  of  thought 
which  was  not  pleasant,  and  Priscilla  Delight's  conscience  once 
more  began  to  assert  itself.  She  was  not  quite  ready  to  go  into 
the  house  yet.     Meanwhile  the  pig  was  an  interesting  diversion. 

The  pig  also  was  interested  in  his  visitors  and  stood  on  his 
hind  legs  with  his  fore  paws  on  the  side  of  the  pen,  and  carried 
on  a  lively  conversation  in  a  series  of  profound  grunts.  The 
children  hung  over  the  pen  for  some  time,  poking  him  with 
sticks  to  see  him  gallop  wildly  about  the  pen  or  feasting  him 
with  apples  to  make  up  for  their  impolite  behavior.  Suddenly 
a  horrible  and  unforeseen  accident  occurred.  An  unexpected 
and  spiteful  little  breeze  removed  the  pink  sunbonnet  from  the 
branch  of  a  near-by  apple  tree,  where  it  had  been  hung,  and 
calmly  wafted  it  into  the  exact  middle  of  the  shiny  blackness 
of  the  pig's  pen. 

For  a  moment  the  children  were  too  horrified  at  the  awful 
catastrophe  to  speak.  The  pig  was  also  surprised,  but  after  a 
few  moments'  suspicious  survey,  with  an  astonished  grunt  he 
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scrambled  over  to  investigate  this  new  and  i\ 

was  evidently  to  his  liking,  and  before  Priscilla  Delight's 
and  eyea  the  cherished  Bunbonnel  Blowly  bnt  snrelj  disappeared 
into  the  pig's  oapaeions  mouth. 

Fascinated  the  children  gazed,  hut  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
Some  one  else  had  appeared  on  the  scene  just  in  time  to  see  the 
fate  of  the  bonnet.  Priscilla  Delight  was  suddenly  recalled  to 
her  senses  by  a  firm  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  turning  she 
beheld  her  mother.  Mrs.  Whitcomb's  face  was  set  in  stern  and 
angry  lines.  A  morning  in  the  kitchen  over  a  hot  stove  and  the 
exasperating  delinquencies  of  her  small  daughter  had  snapped 
the  last  thread  of  her  patience. 

''Priscilla  Delight,  you're  a  naughty,  wicked  child,"  and 
grasping  her  by  both  shoulders,  Mrs.  Whitcomb  gave  Priscilla 
Delight  a  smart  shaking.  "Where  have  you  been  all  the 
morning  ?  Father  was  going  to  take  you  this  afternoon,  after 
all,  but  now  you've  lost  your  new  bonnet  it's  out  of  the  question. 
You  can  go  straight  into  the  house,  young  lady.  As  for  Tommy, 
he'd  better  go  home.     You  can't  play  any  more." 

Blinded  by  the  hot  tears  which  would  come,  and  shaking 
with  rage,  shame  and  disappointment,  Priscilla  Delight  stum- 
bled along  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  She  was  too  angry  for 
the  moment  with  everything  in  general,  she  knew  not  what,  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  whole  situation.  Mrs.  Whitcomb  had 
remained  behind  and  was  endeavoring  to  rescue  from  the  pen 
the  remains  of  the  bonnet  which  the  pig  had  now  discarded  as 
something  beyond  the  powers  of  mastication. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  and  anger  Priscilla  Delight 
was  determined  not  to  go  into  the  house.  With  a  hasty  glance 
backward  to  see  that  her  mother  was  not  looking  she  dashed 
into  the  barn  and  sought  shelter  in  the  haymow,  to  cry  out  her 
sore  and  angry  little  heart.  Call  as  they  might  she  would  not 
answer.  How  long  she  stayed  there  she  did  not  know,  for  she 
fell  asleep,  and  when  she  awoke  it  was  well  along  in  the  after- 
noon, as  an  insistent  craving  for  dinner  in  her  small  stomach 
told  her. 

When  she  had  rubbed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes  she  slid  down 
from  the  mow.  Old  Dule  was  gone  from  his  stall  and  the  place 
in  the  barn  floor  where  the  democrat  usually  stood  was  empty. 
The  family  had  gone.  Sleep  had,  however,  nearly  extinguished 
the  flame  of  her  wrath  and  resentment.      How  very  near  she 
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had  come  to  a  trip  to  the  Center  and  cattle  show  !  No  time 
must  now  be  lost  in  vain  regrets,  for  she  was  too  hungry.  She 
must  get  something  to  eat,  and  that  immediately. 

She  would  not  go  into  the  house  for  very  shame,  and  she  feared 
Mary's  sharp  tongue.  The  grapevine  was  the  next  resort.  The 
particular  vine  which  bore  the  grapes  which  Priscilla  Delight 
liked  best  ran  over  a  trellis  which  formed  a  top  to  the  hen-pen. 
The  henhouse  was  built  against  a  bank  near  the  back  door  and 
was  a  two-story  affair,  the  upper  story  being  on  a  level  with 
the  back  door  place.  The  trellis  was  built  out  from  the  lower 
story  on  the  side  toward  the  orchard,  completely  out  of  sight  of 
the  house.  The  most  luscious  bunches  lay  on  the  top  of  the 
trellis  in  the  farther  corner.  Priscilla  Delight,  her  appetite 
whetted  by  long  hours  of  fasting,  climbed  nimbly  up  the  side 
of  the  trellis  as  she  did  forty  times  a  day,  and  started  to  make 
her  way  across  the  top.  This  involved  a  certain  amount  of 
skill,  and  tilled  one  with  a  feeling  of  daring  excitement,  for  the 
leases  hid  the  open  spaces  between  the  bars,  and  a  mis-step  was 
likely  to  let  one  through.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  wire  netting 
below  the  bars  to  keep  the  best  clusters  from  descending  into 
the  pen  below,  but  this  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  even 
Priscilla  Delight's  small  weight. 

To  Priscilla  Delight,  however,  the  situation  presented  no  diffi- 
culties, and  she  arrived  in  safety  at  the  desired  spot.  How 
good  the  grapes  did  taste  !  She  could  eat  a  great  many  and 
each  seemed  larger  and  juicier  than  any  of  the  others.  At  last, 
however,  she  could  eat  no  more.  With  hunger  appeased  she 
felt  able  to  face  anyone,  even  Mary.  She  would  go  to  the  house 
now  and  be  ready  for  supper  by  the  time  the  folks  came  home. 
She  would  tell  mother  how  sorry  she  was  for  being  so  naughty 
and  losing  her  bonnet  and — a  sudden  mis-step,  a  turn  of  the 
ankle,  a  scraping,  smarting  feeling,  and  Priscilla  Delight  found 
herself  in  a  mixed-up  little  heap  with  both  small  legs  through 
the  wire  netting.  For  a  moment  she  was  dazed  and  could  not 
imagine  what  strange  thing  had  happened,  but  the  awful  smart- 
ing and  hurting  just  above  the  tops  of  her  boots  soon  put  an 
end  to  all  doubts.  The  tears  would  come  and  her  small  body 
shook  with  sobs.  Her  hands,  which  had  plunged  with  full 
force  into  the  tangled  vines,  were  scraped.  She  had  bumped 
her  head,  and  her  poor  little  legs  were  torn  and  cut  by  the 
cruel  wires.  The  sight  of  the  blood  through  her  torn  stockings 
made  the  tears  come  all  the  faster. 
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Priscilla  was  a  brave  little  girl,  however,  and  soon  reoovered 
herself.    Dashing  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes,  she  endeavored  to 

extricate  herself  from  her  strange  position.  Horrible  to  relate, 
however,  the  feet  which  had  gone  through  the  wire  so  easily 
refused  to  be  as  easily  withdrawn.  The  wire  was  obdurate  and 
held  her  small  ankle  as  in  a  vice.  This  was  too  much  even  for 
Priscilla  Delight.  She  broke  into  long  and  lingering  wails  of 
despair  and  anguish.  "  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  she  wailed.  "  Father  ! 
Father  !  Mother-er  !— Oh,  my  legs  !  my  legs  !  Oh,  do  come 
and  get  me  out !  Oh,  somebody — com-e  !"  But  nobody  came. 
Everything  was  still.  Oh,  where  were  grandma  and  Mary  ? 
Oh,  why  didn't  they  hear  ?  Were  ever  the  henhouse  and  the 
grape  arbor  so  far  away  ? 

She  could  not  bear  to  move  her  legs  any  more  even  to  pull 
them  out,  for  the  wire  scraped  against  the  raw  flesh  at  every 
move  and  called  forth  a  howl  of  pain.  In  the  midst  of  her  pain 
and  despair  a  thought  came  to  her.  She  was  being  punished 
for  her  naughtiness  just  as  the  people  were  in  her  Puritan 
reader.  They  had  been  put  in  the  stocks  or  the  pillory,  and 
here  was  she.  It  was  strange  how  one's  grape  arbor  could  be 
so  effectually  converted  into  an  instrument  of  torture. 

The  whole  course  of  her  short  young  life  passed  in  review 
before  Priscilla  Delight's  agonized  little  brain.  Oh,  supposing 
no  one  should  find  her  and  she  should  starve  out  there  !  One 
couldn't  live  on  grapes,  even  if  they  lasted  a  long  time.  She 
didn't  want  to  die,  and  at  the  thought  she  wailed  afresh. 

But  what  was  that  ?  Surely,  that  was  Carlo's  bark.  The 
folks  were  coming.  Oh  praise  be  !  Help  was  at  hand  if  only 
she  could  make  them  hear,  and  she  wouldn't  have  to  starve 
after  all.  Yes,  there  was  the  wagon  driving  into  the  barn,  and 
she  could  hear  father's  pleasant  voice,  "Down,  Carlo,  down  !" 
Gathering  together  all  the  strength  of  her  young  lungs,  Priscilla 
Delight  gave  one  lusty  yell,  "Father  !"  An  instant  of  silence 
and  then  father  appeared  in  the  barn  door  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  henhouse.  Something  in  Priscilla  Delight's 
pitiful  little  face  told  him  that  something  was  amiss,  and  with 
an  encouraging  "  I'm  coming,  little  daughter,"  he  started  for 
the  arbor  on  the  run. 

Priscilla  Delight's  tears  were  now  tears  of  joy  as  father  stood 
below  looking  up  and  exclaiming,  "Well!  well!  what's  the 
matter  with  my  little  girl ! " 
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"  Oh,  my  legs  !  my  legs  ! "  sobbed  Priscilla  Delight.  It  took 
but  the  space  of  a  few  moments  for  father  to  climb  up  the  trellis 
and,  with  some  clippers,  snip  away  the  wire  from  the  sore  little 
legs  and  gently  carry  his  tearful  little  burden  into  the  house. 

Mother  was  all  sympathy,  and  removing  the  torn  stockings, 
bathed  and  bandaged  the  sore  little  legs,  exclaiming  over  them 
and  uttering  soothing  little  sounds.  They  had  evidently  for- 
gotten for  the  time  being  what  a  naughty  little  girl  she  had 
been.  Priscilla  Delight,  however,  had  not  forgotten,  and  so 
much  kindness  had  caused  a  little  shamed  feeling  somewhere 
deep  down  in  her  heart.  As  she  lay  in  her  father's  arms  look- 
ing at  her  funny  white  legs  a  vision  of  Mary  at  the  kitchen 
table  as  she  had  stood  that  morning  came  to  her,  and  looking 
up  at  her  father  with  a  wondering  expression  she  slowly  said, 
"Father,  Mary  was  right.  The  judgment  of  the  Lord  came, 
after  all." 


APOSTLE  TO  MASTER 

NANCY  BARNHART 

Into  Thy  kindly  hand 
Conld  I  bnt  give  command 

Of  life's  f utnrity, 
I'd  lay  my  spirit  there 
Free  from  distress  and  care, 

In  calm  security. 

MASTER  TO  APOSTLE 

Would  it  be  better  so  ? 
Faint  would  the  spirit  grow 

If  it  should  borrow 
Strength  for  its  every  need ; 
Each  his  own  soul  must  lead 

To  its  to-morrow. 


HIS  POINT  OF  VIEW 

AGNES   SENIOR 

The  spider  was  busily  weaving  his  web  between  the  tree  and 
the  hammock.  He  had  been  at  it  all  the  hot  afternoon.  There 
was  not  a  minute  to  lose,  for  it  was  not  often  in  those  days  that 
the  swing  was  left  at  peace.  But  the  young  people  had  all 
gone  automobiling,  all  except  one,  and  he  did  not  belong  in 
exactly  that  category.  It  was  too  deucedly  hot  to  bother  with 
the  female  sex,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  for  a  little 
while,  anyhow.  A  house  party  was  all  very  well  for  a  day  in 
cool  weather,  but  Delia,  being  his  sister,  might  have  known 
that  he  would  not  enjoy  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  of  the  Jersey 
coast  in  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  might  have  gone  up  to 
Bar  Harbor.  With  a  sigh  he  fell  into  the  hammock,  much  to 
the  spider's  disgust.  Naturally  he  had  to  do  the  decent  thing 
for  her  sake,  and  then  of  course  Delia  really  needed  him  to  help 
her  out.  He  would  have  joined  the  party  that  day,  but  fortu- 
nately there  was  only  room  for  eight,  and  he  had  offered  to  stay 
home.  My,  what  a  relief  it  was  to  just  doze  and  sip  cider  on  a 
hot  day  !  Of  course  it  was  too  bad  if  the  young  people  were 
not  enjoying  themselves,  but  he  would  try  to  liven  them  up  in 
the  evening.  Life  was  really  quite  pleasant  as  long  as  a  man 
had  no  work.  In  a  bachelor's  life  there  were  no  squealing 
children,  and  only  especially  confidential  relatives  broached  the 
servant  question.  Women,  as  a  whole,  were  rather  bores,  and 
a  man  could  not  be  expected  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  them. 

Of  course  as  a  boy  he  had  been  foolish  like  the  rest  of  the 
youngsters,  but  thank  Heaven  he  had  escaped.  Some  of  the 
adventures  had  been  a  little  too  hazardous  for  comfort,  but  he 
had  always  recovered  his  sense  of  proportion  in  time.  As  he 
looked  back  now  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  been  so  misled. 
Sarah  Rose  was  the  last  favored  one,  and  he  really  had  almost 
made  half  the  advances  with  her,  though  that  was  seldom  his 
wont. 

She  was  pretty — by  Jove  she  was  pretty— and  clever,  almost 
too  clever,  though  it  would  have  been  no  effort  for  him  to  cope 
with  her.     With  a  mental  leap  he  skipped  over  a  certain  wintry 
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evening  when  he  had  brought  her  home  from  a  dance  and  she 
had  let  him  glean  a  few  ideas  as  to  what  she  thought  of  him. 
Foolish  girl,  it  was  merely  a  fit  of  passing  anger  because  he 
had  tried  to  take  liberties,  and  she  had  probably  repented  at 
leisure.  But  it  was  much  better  this  way,  and  he  congratulated 
himself  on  his  good  fortune  in  having  escaped  her  wiles.  In- 
stead of  being  a  nagging  wife— they  all  were  more  or  less — she 
was  now  at  the  same  house-party,  and  they  were  both  well  and 
happy,  at  least  he  was.  She  seemed  to  evade  him  whenever  she 
could,  and  he  had  a  secret  feeling  that  this  was  her  method  of 
trying  to  coax  him  back  to  the  old  basis.  But  he  was  too  old  a 
bird  for  that,  he  would  never — 

The  mental  process  stopped  short.  The  bachelor's  hands 
went  to  smooth  his  hair,  then  dashed  down  to  straighten  his  tie. 
With  a  pull  to  his  vest  he  jumped  up  and  walked,  really  almost 
ran  in  a  most  undignified  manner,  toward  a  certain  white-clad 
creature  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  house  and  was  strolling 
toward  the  beach.  She  could  not  have  realized  she  was  Being 
pursued,  because,  instead  of  slowing  down,  she  was  quickening 
her  pace,  and  it  was  not  for  several  minutes  that  the  bachelor, 
puffing  and  blowing,  caught  up  with  her. 

The  spider  again  took  up  his  work,  making  no  comments  on 
human  nature.  This,  in  a  way,  was  only  natural,  for  when 
you  come  to  think  about  it,  what  could  the  spider  know  ? 


ABSENCE 

MARY  L.   RICE 

You  walked  with  me  along  the  sun-bright  road, 
You  smiled  with  me  and  sang  with  me  my  song, 

You  helped  me  pluck  the  sweetest  flowers— and  then 
You  helped  me  scatter  them  the  way  along. 

To-day  over  that  same  road  I  have  passed, 
Weary  with  burdens  I  could  scarcely  bear. 

The  poor  pale  flowers  of  yesterday  looked  up  at  me, 
But  you— you  were  not  there. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  DAME  OF  NARBONNE 
Translated  from  the  French  of  the  18th  Century 

ELIZABETH   ARMSTRONG   LLOYD 

Now  will  I  tell  you  a  fair  tale. 

All  men  know  that  they  who  with  honest  hearts  serve  Mary 
the  Blessed  are  an  hundredfold  repaid  by  that  most  gracious 
Lady.  A  sweet  eusarnple  will  I  relate  of  how  the  Lady  rewards 
her  friends  ;  well  she  knows  how  to  save  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  strives  daily  to  turn  them  from  her  holy 
service. 

In  the  city  of  Narbonne,  a  rich  town  and  a  pleasant,  dwelt  a 
dame,  holy-lived  and  full  of  charity  ;  but  the  enemy  hated  her 
and  brought  pain  and  trouble  upon  her.  The  dame  was  rich  ; 
she  had  a  fair  child  ;  she  sent  him  to  school,  that  he  might  grow 
wise  through  the  reading  of  books.  But  he,  being  grown,  was 
wild  of  life  ;  he  wasted  his  mother's  wealth  in  folly.  This  one 
loved  him  dearly,  for  other  child  had  she  not ;  too  gently  she 
rebuked  him  for  what  he  did  ;  he  through  his  folly  heeded  her 
not ;   all  that  he  got  he  straightway  threw  away  in  wantonness. 

For  a  long  time  the  youth  led  this  life  ;  much  distressed  was 
the  dame,  his  mother  ;  she  called  her  kin  together  to  her  house, 
that  she  might  consult  with  them.  When  they  were  come,  the 
dame  showed  them  the  wastefulness  of  the  youth  her  son.  She 
wished  him  to  have  his  part  in  the  inheritance,  then  could  he 
do  with  it  as  pleased  him.     "  Think  you  I  do  well  in  this  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  they,  "but  he  is  a  silly  boy  who  will  not  heed 
you  ;  by  Saint  Simon,  he  will  repent  of  it." 

She  divided  her  wealth  and  the  boy  took  his  share.  He  went 
to  live  elsewhere  in  the  town  ;  soon  had  he  shamefully  spent 
and  wasted  everything.  When  there  was  no  more  to  spend  he 
was  all  confounded  ;  now  hear  how  he  was  deceived  ;  for  the 
devil  would  betray  the  son  for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  who 
served  the  Mother  of  Christ.  Suddenly  the  enemy  appeared 
before  him. 

"Now  truly,"  said  he,  "thou  art  in  a  bad  way.  But  if  thou 
wilt  trust  me  all  shall  go  well  with  thee  ;  I  will  give  thee  plenty 
of  money,  both  gold  and  silver.      If  thou  wilt,"  said  the  devil, 
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"we  will  be  comrades.  I  have  money  enough  ;  freely  shall  we 
spend  it,  and  when  it  is  gone  we  shall  get  us  more  ;  for  well  I 
know  where  a  bold  man  can  find  it." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  will  not  fail  thee ;  only 
let  us  take  care  that  we  be  not  hung."  Thereafter  he  and  the 
enemy  journeyed  together. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  comrades ;  they  lived  right  mer- 
rily ;  freely  they  spent  both  gold  and  silver  ;  but  if  our  gracious 
Lady  had  not  been  pitiful,  assuredly  would  the  boy  have  been 
lost,  both  body  and  soul.  Finally  one  morning  thus  spoke  the 
enemy  to  him  :  "  Comrade,"  said  the  devil,  "  lo  !  that  which  we 
had,  it  is  entirely  spent.  Dost  thou  know  whence  it  came  ?  I 
will  tell  thee ;  truly,  I  stole  it.  Now  do  thou  likewise  or  we 
shall  have  poverty  on  our  pillion,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

"And  where  shall  I  go  to  steal  ?"  said  the  young  man. 

"Friend,  that  will  I  tell  thee  truly,"  answered  the  enemy; 
"  come  thou  with  me."  Then  took  he  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  towards  the  monastery.  "  Comrade,"  said  the  devil, 
"knowest  thou  what  thou  shalt  do  ?  I  will  stay  here  ;  do  thou 
go  into  the  church  ;  the  priest  is  not  there  ;  take  the  chalice  ; 
come  back  to  me,  and  then  shall  we  lead  a  merry  life." 

The  young  man  said  so  would  he  do.  He  went  into  the 
church  ;  he  snatched  the  chalice  from  the  altar  ;  now  let  all 
heed  what  befell.  The  mass  was  to  be  sung  in  that  place  ;  the 
folk  of  the  parish  were  coming  to  hear  it ;  and  behold,  he  who 
held  the  chalice  could  not  flee  ;  then  came  the  folk  and  gathered 
around  him.  For  in  sight  of  all  held  he  the  chalice,  nor  could 
he  turn  away  nor  put  it  down.  All  asked  him  what  he  would  ; 
he  answered  never  a  word,  for  he  knew  not  what  to  say.  The 
priest  ran  up  all  amazed ;  he  took  from  him  the  chalice  and 
placed  it  again  on  the  altar  ;  they  had  hold  on  the  youth  on  all 
sides  ;  forthwith  they  led  him  to  prison.  Then  said  he  weeping  : 
"Alas  !  had  I  done  as  my  mother  advised  never  had  I  thus  been 
held  for  a  thief."  When  he  was  in  prison  greatly  he  bewailed 
himself.  "  Now  I  shall  be  hanged,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  if  she 
who  bore  God  have  not  pity  upon  me." 

When  his  mother  heard  of  her  son's  mishap,  bitterly  she 
wept,  as  one  who  could  never  have  done.  Greatly  rejoiced  the 
enemy  when  he  saw  how  he  had  ensnared  the  youth  ;  for  now 
would  he  be  hanged  and  his  soul  lost  indeed,  and  so  would  grief 
come  to  his  mother. 
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The  lords  met  in  council.  "  What  shall  be  done,"  said  they, 
"with  the  youth  they  have  taken  ?M 

u My  faith,"  said  one,  " he  was  taken  in  the  act,  he  must  die, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that." 

Then  was  the  youth  brought  to  be  judged.  The  lords  said  to 
him:  "Confess  thyself  speedily  ;  for  know  that,  God  n\\d  his 
Mother  willing,  thou  art  to  hang." 

"Lords,"  said  the  valet,  "now  hear  me  what  I  say;  I  am 
condemned  to  death,  full  well  I  know  it ;  greatly  have  I  sinned 
in  this  deed  ;  now  that  is  all  my  confession,  do  your  will  on  me. 
Yet  I  beg,  lords,  that  you  hear  me  a  little  more.  When  they 
lead  me  forth  to  the  hanging  let  them  take  me  by  my  mother's 
house,  that  she  may  pray  for  me." 

"  That  pleases  us  right  well,"  said  all  the  lords. 

Then  they  led  him  towards  the  dwelling  of  his  mother,  who 
was  in  great  sorrow  for  her  son  ;  there  was  never  greater. 
When  the  rumor  of  his  coming  came  into  the  street,  the  neigh- 
bors ran  to  tell  her  of  it.  "  Till  he  is  past,  dame,  hide  yourself 
in  your  house." 

The  dame  replied  :  "  Now  as  I  live  I  will  not  do  so  ;  I  will  go  to 
him  and  kiss  him  sweetly  on  his  mouth,  and  dearly  will  I  pray 
for  his  soul,  that  it  be  not  lost."  Then  she  ran,  all  wild  with 
grief,  to  where  she  saw  the  people  crowding,  and  her  son  bound 
shamefully  and  led  along  in  their  midst. 

The  youth  saw  his  mother  and  cried  aloud  to  her.  "  Mother," 
said  he,  "wickedly  I  stole  the  chalice  from  the  altar.  Had  I 
obeyed  you,  never  had  I  come  to  the  gibbet." 

When  the  dame  heard  him  she  sank  to  the  ground  ;  greviously 
she  wept.  The  neighbors  raised  her  up  ;  she  looked  at  her  son. 
"Alas  !  "  said  the  dame,  "  fair  son,  and  what  shall  I  do,  who 
see  to-day  thy  body  given  to  death  ?  At  least,  kiss  me  before 
thou  diest."  Then  he  ran  to  her  and  clipped  her  in  his  arms  ; 
she  said  to  him  :  "Fair  son,  God  and  Saint  Nicholas  protect 
thee."  Then  they  led  the  youth  away  ;  the  dame  ran  to  the 
church.  When  she  was  come  thither  she  unbound  her  hair,  so 
that  it  covered  all  her  body  ;  she  knelt  before  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  dame,  "hear  me  now  ;  Lady,  long  have  I 
honored  and  served  thee  ;  and  in  need  one  knows  one's  friends  ; 
now  give  me  back  my  son,  let  him  not  lose  his  life,  so  will  I 
serve  thee  loyally  all  my  days." 
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She  who  is  sweeter  than  new  honey  knew  the  dame,  her  heart 
and  mind,  and  knew  how  hard  the  enemy  beset  her  ;  without 
delay,  she  appeared  before  her.  Our  Lady  said  to  her :  "Friend, 
do  not  despair  ;  see  now,  I  will  repay  thee  a  part  of  thy  service  ; 
the  rest  thy  soul  shall  receive,  fear  not  for  that ;  now  shalt  thou 
have  thy  child  in  life  and  health." 

On  her  knees,  with  clasped  hands,  she  thanked  her  ;  weeping 
gave  she  praise.  Our  Lady  went  away,  she  stayed  no  longer  ; 
the  dame  bound  up  her  hair  and  hurried  rejoicing  to  the  place 
of  the  hanging.  Already  was  the  cord  about  her  son's  neck  ;  a 
burning  flame  of  fire  appeared  ;  the  people  fled  away,  crying 
out  for  fear.  The  Virgin  came ;  she  took  the  youth ;  she 
untied  the  cords  and  led  him  down  from  the  scaffold.  The 
people  at  a  distance  saw  the  mother  of  Jesus  go  up  to  paradise 
and  leave  them  the  youth  ;  they  ran  to  the  bailiff  and  told  him 
what  had  befallen.  When  all  the  folk  of  that  town  knew  of  it, 
greatly  they  marvelled.  The  bells  began  to  ring,  though  no 
man  touched  them  ;  the  priests  went  through  all  the  streets 
singing  high  and  clear  ;  the  dame  kissed  her  son  sweetly.  By 
the  Holy  Virgin  was  the  youth  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  who  would  have  destroyed  him  ;  thereafter  lived  he 
worshipfully  ;  greatly  he  loved  the  dear  Mother  of  Christ. 

Now  God  preserve  the  lives  of  those  who  have  heard  the  tale 
of  this  miracle  ;  and  may  He  give  health  and  goods  to  all  who 
wish  us  well. 


LOVE'S  LEAF 

REBECCA  ELMER  SMITH 

Life  from  my  Calendar 
Has  pulled  of  leaves  a  score, 

Now  Love,  with  happy  hand, 
Plucks  down  one  more. 


"FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM" 

GRACE    L.     MANCAM 

I  was  sitting  in  Central  Park,  near  the  entrance,  one  warm 
Saturday  afternoon  in  May.  It  was  one  of  those  golden  spring 
day9  that  seem  to  enter  into  one's  being  and  put  one  into  a  feel- 
ing of  good  fellowship  toward  the  whole  world.  When  I  looked 
out  upon  the  avenue  I  saw  rows  of  comfortable,  well-to-do  man- 
sions with  a  prosperous-looking  hotel  on  tho  corner,  and  when 
I  confined  my  attention  to  my  immediate  surroundings  I  saw 
stretches  of  green  common  crossed  by  merry  little  children  and 
trim  nurse-maids.  Over  all  was  the  warm  spring  sunshine.  I 
suppose  we  all  have  such  moments  when  we  couldn't  be  cynics 
if  we  tried,  when  we  look  with  scorn  upon  yesterday's  depres- 
sion, and  call  the  world  a  good  old  place,  where  the  majority  of 
mortals  are  content,  after  all.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  had 
been  sitting,  when  I  became  aware  that  I  was  being  addressed 
by  a  very  little  girl — little  in  height,  but  in  face  so  pathetically 
old  !  The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  her  was  a  very  new 
hat  of  coarse  straw,  trimmed  with  cerise  roses.  It  looked 
incongruously  gay  above  the  shabby  dress  and  sad  little  face 
lifted  to  mine. 

"  Please,  miss,"  she  asked,  "ken  yer  tell  me  hev  yer  seen  any- 
thing of  McMann's  picnic  ?" 

"  What  is  McMann's  picnic  ?"  I  asked  in  turn. 

"It's  the  store  where  I  work,  miss,  givin'  a  picnic  to  the 
goils.     I'm  after  lookin'  fer  an  hour,  now." 

I  noticed  now  that  she  had  a  newspaper  parcel  in  her  hand, 
evidently,  from  its  greasy  exterior,  containing  lunch.  It  was 
all  so  pathetic  that  I  felt  I  must  do  something. 

"Let's  hunt  awhile  together,"  I  said.  And  hunt  we  did, 
asking  of  every  policeman  and  park-man  we  met  any  informa- 
tion whatsoever  of  McMann's  picnic. 

"  I'm  awful  keen  on  findm'  them,"  the  child  announced. 
"  I've  been  savin'  fer  a  month  fer  this  hat.  Doncher  think  it's 
a  stunner  ? "  I  agreed  warmly.  For  an  hour  we  wandered 
about  until  the  sun  showed  signs  of  leaving  us  and  the  air  grew 
chilly.  Then  my  little  acquaintance  looked  up  and  announced 
with  quivering  lips  : 
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"I'm  stung,  all  right.     I'm  awful  obliged  to  you,  miss.     I'm 
a-goin'  home,  now." 

I  urged  a  further  hunt  or  at  least  a  ride  in  the  yachts  with 
me.     She  shook  her  head  firmly  and  said  again  : 

"No,  I'm  stung,  I'm  a-goin'  home."  I  felt  decidedly  baffled 
that  I  had  nothing  to  offer  which  could  compete  with  McMann's. 
She  left  me  then,  and  I  sat  down,  somewhat  fagged  after  our 
strenuous  hunt.  It  was  too  chilly  to  sit  long,  however,  and 
after  a  little  I  started  for  home,  myself.  I  felt  a  strange  ache 
and  a  dull  dissatisfaction  with  everything.  As  I  came  out 
upon  the  avenue  the  mansions  looked  austere  and  overbearing, 
the  hotel  on  the  corner  looked  positively  cruel  in  its  aristocratic 
reserve.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  front  of  the  hotel,  a  great 
hurrying  crowd.  Being  a  New  Yorker  I  always  go  to  see 
"  what's  up,"  and  so  I  followed  the  crowd  this  time.  I  mounted 
the  hotel  steps  and  looked  down  upon  the  mass  of  people  crowd- 
ing about  a  large  red  automobile.  The  crowd  was  too  dense  for 
me  to  see  more  than  this.  Just  then  a  quick,  hurried  clang 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance  and  the  crowd  parted 
to  make  way  for  the  surgeon.  Then  I  saw  what  made  my  heart 
stand  still.  On  the  ground  lay  a  tiny  figure — my  little  acquaint- 
ance of  the  park.  I  noticed  the  new  hat  now  lying  crushed  and 
battered  beside  her.  I  knew  by  the  deadly  pallor  of  the  little 
face  that  the  surgeon  was  not  needed — that  she,  who  but  a  little 
while  ago  had  told  me  she  was  "goin'  home,"  had  gone. 


SONNET 

HELEN   R.   SMITH 

When  somehow,  in  the  darkness,  I  forget 

The  desolation  that  the  years  have  wrought, 
And,  dreaming,  wander  past  the  barriers  set, 

Across  the  twilight  portals  of  my  thought, 

Then  still  upon  its  wistful  shadows  brought, 
I  feel  your  presence,  fugitive  and  sweet, 

Your  voice  across  its  desert  places  caught, 
The  wonder  of  your  dear,  approaching  feet, 
Dear  comforting  !— All  piteous  you  greet 

Its  mournful  ruins.    Eager  still  to  bring 
Some  token  of  the  old-time  grace  to  meet 

These  wistful  ghosts  of  pale  remembered  spring, 
And  leave  me,  through  the  darkness,  dreaming  yet, 

Hopeful  and  comforted— dear  Heart  !— 
When  I  forget ! 


THE  KING'S  JESTER 
MABJOSII  ".    wi.ssoN 

The  si>rinu:  is  whispering  a  song  to  rue, 

As  here  on  thr  grass  I  lie, 
Of  marshy  banks  where  the  cowslips  blow, 
Of  birchen  woods  in  the  sunset  glow, 

And  the  breeze  goes  rustling  by. 

My  soul's  astir  with  the  thrill  of  spring, 

Awake  with  the  waking  earth  : 
Within  me  is  yearning  a  poet's  heart, 
A  poet,  forsooth  !  and  mine  is  the  part 

To  furnish  the  king  with  mirth. 

And  must  I  please  him  with  silly  jest, 

And  smother  my  joyous  cry  ? 
Nay,  rather,  I'll  sing  him  my  song  of  spring, 
He'll  think  it  a  jest,  and  laugh— the  king— 

A  jester,  in  truth,  am  I ! 


REVELATION 

MARGARET  SEABURY  COOK 

Whether  it  be  in  shining  of  soft  stars, 
That  mirrored  deep  in  quiet  waters  gleam, 

Or  in  the  tracery  of  leafless  boughs, 
Behind  which  dies  the  golden  sunset  dream  ; 

Be  it  in  fragrance  of  the  shower-moist  fields, 
Or  in  strong  winds  which  fresh  from  miles  of  sea 

In-rushing  bear  upon  their  wings 

The  freedom  of  the  earth's  far  boundary  ; 

Or  in  the  calling  of  a  hidden  thrush. 

That  through  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  thrills, 
The  sound  of  the  deep-toned  thunder,  rolling  faint 

And  fainter  'mongst  the  far-off  hills  ; 

To  each  there  comes  in  some  mysterious  way 
The  revelation,  to  each  heart  the  birth 

Whereby  in  its  perfection  we  behold 
The  fullness  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 
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A  MARTYR'S  PLAINT 

MARJORIE   K.   KILPATRICK 


Alas,  my  hair  !    Tis  not  my  fault,  'tis  just  as  it  was  made, 

Unwilling  it  began  to  grow,  rebellious  it  has  stayed. 

If  patiently  I  work  with  it,  in  spite  of  great  temptation, 

1  get  no  sympathy  at  all,  but  hard  recrimination. 

"  Stop  prinking,"  says  my  chum  with  ire,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  and  hurry, 

Why  will  you  always  make  your  hair  a  source  of  endless  worry?" 

(Her  coiffure  is  of  waving  gold,  no  straggling  hairs,  or  messes, 

A  hurricane  could  not  disturb  the  neatness  of  her  tresses.) 

Ten  minutes  later,  whan  at  length  we  reach  our  destination, 

I  am  a  sight  to  well  arouse  a  lady's  indignation. 

My  locks  in  little^ streaming  strings  my  saddened  visage  grace, 

One  wisp  of  hair  sticks  straight  upright,  all  wisps  are  out  of  place. 

I  slink  behind  my  chum's  broad  back  to  better  hide  my  plight, 

But  too  late,  for  from  down  the  hall  I  hear,  "  Now  what  a  sight ! 

"  You'd  think  that  Martha'd  know  enough  to  use  a  brush  and  comb 

And  make  herself  at  least  look  neat,  she  might  do  that,  alone." 

My  soul  gives  forth  an  inward  groan,  ah,  friends,  if  you  but  knew 

The  agony  a  little  hair  can  put  a  person  to  ! 

I  seek  the  hairdresser  anon,  "  How  fine,"  he  says,  "  your  hair." 

But  I  can  only  look  at  him  in  unassumed  despair. 

"  Yes — fine,"  I  laugh  sardonically.     "  Can  nothing  that  you  know 

Be  found  to  coarsen  it,  give  bulk,  or  make  the  short  hairs  grow?" 

The  answer's  always  "  swift  and  sure,"  'tis  ever  the  same  fable, 

The  bottles  now  stand  in  a  row  upon  my  dressing-table. 

I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  curled  your  hair  so  it  would  stay 

Five  years,  he  guaranteed  it,  e'er  the  curl  would  pass  away. 

I  saved  up  all  my  pennies  for  the  none  too  modest  fee, 

I  dreamt  about  the  blessing  that  at  last  should  come  to  me. 

But  no  such  luck.     I  met  a  friend  one  day,  who  said  "Beware  ! 

For  though,  alas,  you  keep  the  curl,  you  lose  out  all  your  hair !  " 

Enough  !    Your  pardon,  please,  I  ask  for  this  long,  mournful  ditty, 

I  only  trust  that  by  this  time  your  scorn  has  turned  to  pity. 

We  sweetly  grow,  the  Bible  says,  and  strengthen  through  our  woes ; 

How  sweet  and  strong,  then,  I  should  be,  no  sufferer  better  knows, 

But  when  next  time  I  incarnate,  call  me,  you  may,  a  prig, 

If  I  don't  get  some  decent  hair  I'm  going  to  buy  a  WIG ! 


ON  ELBOWS 
BBLBM   K.    SMITH 

In  college,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  the  individual  finds  at  the 
various  stages  of  her  career  various  items  of  her  natural  equip- 
ment most  required  and  most  emphasized.  As  a  freshman, 
poise,  alertness,  the  ability  to  project  a  ball  successfully  in  the 
direction  of  a  pole  supporting  a  basket,  or  to  flourish  a  pair  of 
gloves  in  harmony  with  the  vocal  efforts  of  one's  contempo- 
raries ;  a  disposition  undaunted  by  corollaries  or  cheese-dreams, 
and  a  memory  capable  of  producing,  unaided,  the  last  theorem 
on  the  thirteenth  page,  or  the  names  of  the  people  met  over 
some  one  else's  shoulder  last  October,  bring  comfort  and  delight 
to  their  possessor.  To  the  sophomore,  a  potentiality  for  dates, 
chapel  or  post-exilic,  a  detailed  knowledge  of  fires  and  street- 
cars, a  voice,  if  possible,  and  brains — not  too  obtrusive — are 
invaluable.  In  the  third  year,  the  ability  to  produce  at  stated 
seasons  a  man  of  god-like  mien  and  few  engagements— a  supply 
of  such  men  if  necessary — becomes  of  paramount  importance. 
It  remains  for  the  senior  year  to  bring  into  prominence  certain 
practical  qualities— an  instinct  for  house-hunting,  developed  by 
the  necessity  of  producing  lodgings,  under  congested  circum- 
stances, for  families  of  variable  size  and  uncertain  demands,  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  weak  tea,  nerves  impervious  to  sudden 
announcements  of  English  D  or  engaged  contemporaries ;  fea- 
tures of  the  reliable  kind — a  Greek  nose  or  a  well-defined  chin 
that  may  successfully  defy  the  uncertain  onslaughts  of  more  or 
less  inspired  photographers,  and  a  temper  particularly  unper- 
turbed by  phenomena  in  any  or  all  of  these  directions.  Finally, 
it  remains  for  the  senior  year  alone  to  bring  into  prominence 
that  hitherto  unsung,  unhonored,  almost  unremembered  part  of 
a  girl's  equipment— her  Elbow  !  Here  for  the  first  time  that 
faithful  servitor  gains  recognition  ;  that  modest  and  obscure 
part  of  her  anatomy  comes  into  its  own. 

It  may  not  be  until  the  full  flush  of  the  year  of  its  ascendency 
that  its  significance  is  borne  in  upon  you.  It  may  be  that, 
especially  blind  in  the  line  of  your  own  development,  you  have 
never  paused  to  consider  definitely  this  source  of  many  of  your 
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benefits.  Your  elbow  has  been  with  you,  truly,  when  you  knew 
it  not,  and  its  real  significance  awaits  some  special  revelation. 
Some  morning,  possibly,  as  you  sit  well  forward  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Blest,  you  find  yourself  in  a  particularly  susceptible  mood. 
Chapel  is  over — that  is,  canine  phenomena  have  been  discour- 
aged, hymns  have  been  sung,  and  the  faculty  reluctantly  dis- 
posed of.  The  organ  murmurs  tentatively  to  itself  of  what,  in 
time,  it  intends  to  play,  and  the  real  business  of  the  Occasion 
begins.  You  get  to  your  feet  and  turn  rhythmically  toward 
the  end  of  the  row.  There  is  a  slight  stir.  The  music  rises 
and  two  people  move  slowly  past  and  make  their  way  down  the 
aisle.  Their  faces  are  uplifted  ;  their  eyes  fixed.  Are  their 
note-books  in  the  farthest  archway,  their  nine  o'clock  papers 
unwritten  ?  All  the  majesty,  the  responsibility,  the  mystery 
and  the  awe  of  seniority  is  on  their  brows  and  in  the  set  of  their 
back  combs.  The  music  bears  them  down  the  aisle.  The  line 
moves  imperceptibly  and  the  elbows  begin  to  quiver.  Some 
cock  themselves  aggressively,  pointed  with  angular  conviction  ; 
some  curl,  expectant ;  some,  limp,  merely  wobble.  The  line 
moves,  and  there  is  a  swift  passing  glimpse  of  the  opposing 
forces.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest — this  person  sent  to 
you  suddenly,  delegated  to  you  by  chance,  advancing  to  meet 
you  out  of  the  great  sixteen  hundred-headed  Unknown.  It 
may  be  you  have  sought  her  in  days  past,  tentatively,  persis- 
tently or  despairingly,  in  the  motley  crowd  upon  the  steps, 
in  the  engulfing  doorway  of  the  note-room,  in  the  strangely 
secretive  corners  of  her  supposed  retreats.  It  may  be  you 
have  avoided  her  even  more  persistently,  despairingly,  in  the 
strangely  obvious  corner  of  your  own.  It  is  a  tense  moment — 
all  the  irony  of  chance,  all  the  awful  mysteriousness  of  fate,  all 
the  agonizing  suspense  of  a  lottery.  You  step  into  the  aisle. 
From  the  ranks  opposite  something  emerges.  And  the  one 
important  thing  in  all  the  world  becomes  suddenly  her  Elbow  ! 
What  will  she  do  with  it  ?  Is  it  passive  or  aggressive  ?  Are 
you  to  acquire  it,  or  is  it  to  be  thrust  upon  you  ?  Will  it  fit 
itself  somehow  quickly,  neatly,  into  the  plan  of  things,  or  will 
it  balk— jab  itself  reluctantly  into  you,  and  relegate  all  hope  of 
unified,  harmonious  action  to  the  far,  disgraceful  ranks  of  the 
Middle  Seats  ?  Is  it  absurdly  low  or  absurdly  high,  lowering 
your  dignity  by  literally  insidious  degrees,  or  bearing  you  out 
helplessly  pendant,  your  feet  askew,  your  shoulders  projected 
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into  your  collar,  in  a  sort  of  awful,  neckless  ignominy  ?  Above 
all,  will  it  be  an  Emotional  Elbow,  vibrating  spasmodically  to 
the  sound  of  the  music  or  the  faces  of  its  friends,  exerting  itself 
pointedly  to  emphasize  a  favorite  bar  or  an  unexpected  acquaint- 
ance, cocking  itself  insidiously  to  drive  home  a  disconcerting 
murmur  from  above  :  "  Is  that  her  father  with  her  ?"  or  "Don't 
you  adore  the  Liszt  Miserere'  ? " 

Any  or  all  of  these  are  mild,  of  course,  compared  to  that  most 
irritating  and  hopeless  of  anatomical  absurdities,  the  Ambigu- 
ous Elbow.  Who  has  escaped  its  infliction  ?  Recognizable  at 
once,  sometimes,  it  is  yet  practically  impossible  to  forestall. 
Beginning  with  a  deceptive  appearance  of  character,  it  becomes 
suddenly,  utterly  limp  at  your  touch.  Hastily  revising  your 
outlook  on  life  you  come  up  underneath,  infinitely  apologetic, 
grasping  hopefully.  You  were  quite  willing  to  take  your  share 
of  the  responsibility  if  only  you  had  known.  Patient  Griselda 
is  there  before  you,  with  an  aggrieved  implication  that  this  was 
her  original  and  long-suffering  plan.  Frantically  you  retire, 
arriving  at  Figure  One  again  at  precisely  the  same  moment 
that  she  relents,  and  gets  there  too.  There  is  very  little  to  be 
done.  Finally,  you  never  know  exactly  when,  you  get  some- 
how welded  together  and  stalk— obtrusively  out  of  step — down 
what  is  left  of  the  middle  aisle.  The  organ  peals  as  majestic  as 
ever  ;  your  friends  smile  as  sweetly  from  the  twelfth  row  back. 
You  may  even,  by  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Angel 
with  the  Flaming  Sword,  be  allowed  to  depart  in  something 
resembling  a  possible  direction  for  the  spot  where  you  last  saw 
your  fountain-pen  and  economics  note-book.  But,  for  the  time 
being,'  Life's  Harmony  is  destroyed,  the  sacred  Spirit  of  the 
Hour  dissipated,  the  Joy  of  the  Morning  punctured— jabbed  by 
an  elbow. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  some  who  always  fit,  just  as  there 
will  be  some  who  always  know  why  the  third  character  in  the 
first  act,  or  the  second  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces  didn't 
do  what  he  didn't  instead  of  not  doing  something  else ;  or 
whether  the  first  star  is  Hesperus  or  Venus  ;  and  how  soon,  if 
that  car  was  this  kind  and  went  that  way,  we  are  likely  to  get 
home  by  that  other  kind  this  way.  Meeting  them,  we  make 
grateful  notes  in  our  mental  "  Elbows-I-have-grasped,"  and 
recognize  them  as  fortunate  among  seniors  and  dear  to  the 
hearts  and  joints  of  their  contemporaries.     For  the  rest  of  us, 
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little  is  possible  perhaps  at  this  stage,  except  hopeful  imitation 
and  a  steady  cultivation  of  those  qualities  that  may  be  supposed 
to  lie  behind  the  finished  product.  Even  at  an  earlier  age,  the 
fact  that  many  girls  arrive  with  elbows  already  selected  and  in 
many  cases  endeared  to  them  by  association  or  family  prejudice, 
makes  little  in  the  way  of  real  revision  possible.  Still,  a  few 
general  directions  may  be  given,  and  even  this  slight  survey  of 
the  existing  types  should  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit.  The  wholly 
successful,  all-round  elbows  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  define— 
whether  they  be  of  the  Grand  Style,  democratic,  universal, 
independent  yet  hospitable,  firm  yet  adaptive,  strong  in  the 
days  of  English  D  and  icy  sidewalks,  a  haven  to  overburdened 
friends  and  inarticulate  freshmen  ;  or  of  the  less  noticeable  but 
almost  as  popular  type — the  Sympathetic  Elbow,  loyal,  adap- 
tive, never-failing  in  its  unobtrusiveness,  mighty. 

Possibly  sometime,  in  the  course  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
there  will  be  evolved  the  real  College  Elbow — perfectly  adapted 
to  all  its  functions,  whether  purely  utilitarian — as  the  bringer 
of  good  tidings  to  sleeping  friends  in  two  o'clocks,  or  in  its 
purely  aesthetic  aspect  under  the  candle  light  of  Rose  Tree. 
And  the  "Zoo  3"  people  will  add  another  page  to  their  note- 
books and  another  flourish  to  the  twigs  of  the  Philogenetic  Tree 
and  yawn  fitfully  over  the  eccentricities  of  prehistoric  times. 
In  the  meantime,  hopeful  of  this,  and  increasingly  grateful  for 
the  glimpse  vouchsafed  us,  we  will  make  our  way  through  the 
world  as  best  we  can — even  elbow  it  sometimes  perhaps,  more 
or  less  angular  doubtless,  frequently  inharmonious,  but  with 
increasingly  tolerant  and  philosophic  elbows. 


GOING  TO  SLEEP 

NAM  Y    KAKNIIAKT 

I  like  to  go  to  lleep  at  night 
Ami  drop  my  load  of  care, 

But  thf  nicest  part  of  all  is  when 
I'm  almost,  nearly,  there. 

Yet  this  is  Btrange  ;  I  like  it  so 
I  always  scheme  and  plan 

To  put  that  little  bit  of  time 
As  far  off  as  I  can  ! 


I  snuggle  down  and  crawl  around 
And  wiggle  some,  to  keep 

From  missing  any  of  the  fun 
By  going  off  to  sleep  ! 


THE  REAL  TEST 

MARY   L.    RICE 

We  talk  of  books  in  a  fervid  way, 

And  we  talk  of  the  world  and  its  wiles, 
We  even  talk  of  our  sacred  selves 

As  we  travel  along  the  miles. 

And  we  tell  how  we've  hoped,  and  we  tell  how  we'velfailed, 

And  then  how  we've  started  anew, 
All  these  we  tell  to  the  friends  of  a  day, 

To  the  many— but  to  the  few — 

To  those  who  have  lasted  the  years  along, 
Who  have  weathered  the  strain  and  stress, 

With  these  we  let  ourselves  go  awhile 
And  show  them  our  foolishness. 

The  nonsense— the  imps  we  never  let  out — 

The  silly  things  we  say, 
All  these  we  keep  for  those  very  few 

Who  have  lasted  more  than  a  day. 

And  we  smile  as  we  let  the  world  slip  by, 
And  the  books  are  propped  on  their  shelves, 

As  we  bid  them  in  to  our  foolishness 
In  spite  of  our  sacred  selves. 
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HEREDITY 

MARJORIE  O.   WESSON 

I  ask,  have  you  noticed— and  surely  you  have — 
How  you  sleep  through  the  noises  on  Monday 

With  never  a  shake,  and  yet  you  awake 
At  the  very  same  noises  on  Sunday  ? 

And  why  is  it  so  ?  of  the  family  tree 
A  branch  to  New  England  extended  ; 

From  a  Puritan  blue  down  the  ages  to  you 
That  conscience— a  long  way— descended. 


THE  SWEET  GIRL  ABOUT-TO-GRADUATE 

MARGUERITE  UNDERWOOD 

I.  Rampant 

Shall  I  enter  social  service  and  uplift  the  toiling  masses? 
Shall  I  lend  my  eager  spirit  to  inspiring  stupid  classes? 
Shall  I  purify  the  drama  and  illuminate  the  stage 
Or  content  myself  with  editing  The  Scientific  Age  ? 

I  will  wisely  choose  my  calling  from  the  broadest  point  of  view, 
I  will  stoop  to  nothing  lowly,  strive  for  all  that's  high  and  true, 
And  disdaining  vulgar  motives  I  will  ever  bear  in  mind 
How  the  poor  old  world  is  sighing  just  for  people  of  my  kind. 

II.  Couchant 

Mary  says  her  uncle's  cousin  knows  a  nice  man 
Who  is  school  committee  chairman  in  Skowhegan, 

And  they  board  you  'round  and  pay  you 

Some  besides,  and  then  they  say  you 
Save  on  clothes  and  hats  and  car-fare  in  Skowhegan. 

There's  a  chance  at  home,  I  heard  somebody  say, 

Of  a  job  in  the  academy — hooray  ! 
I  could  teach  Greek  if  I  had  to, 
(Though  they  say  those  kids  are  bad,  too,) 

And  at  home  I  wouldn't  have  my  board  to  pay. 

!•• 


ADRIFT 

ISABEL   A.    GDILBERT 

Where  is  the  ancient  scheme  of  dates  and  times? 

The  coming  years  look  strangely  blank  and  void  ! 
No  old,  familiar  milestones  there  appear, 

So  long  to  mark  the  fleeting  months  employed. 
Lo,  now  the  snmmer  melts  into  the  fall, 

No  dread  September  day  doth  part  the  twain  ; 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Easter  sparkle  not 

Like  flashing  diamonds  on  a  leaden  chain. 
The  year  will  now  begin  with  New  Year's  Day, 

And  finish  on  December  thirty-first ; 
Fair  Jnne  will  have  no  more  of  joy  to  bring 

Than  January,  month  of  trials  accursed. 
We  thought  we  should  rejoice  in  being  free 

To  wander  where  we  liked  and  how  we  would, 
But  life  looks  like  a  vast,  uncharted  sea, 

And  we  are  drifting  on  its  mighty  flood. 
What  now  shall  mark  the  passing  of  the  months? 

Perchance  a  Travel  Club,  or  D.  A.  R. ! 
But  each  day  looketh  sadly  like  to  each  ; 

Fain  would  I  have  some  toil  their  calm  to  mar  ; 

0  take  away  this  drab  monotony, 
And  give  me  frenzied  seasons,  lulls  of  peace  ! 

1  cannot  reckon  time  without  their  help, 
With  freedom  near,  I  would  not  seek  release  ! 
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HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


A  QUERY 


"Good  skit ! "  The  mystic  phrase  startles  my  inmost  sense 

And  rouses  me  to  think  and  think  again. 

What  can  its  meaning  be  ? 

Why  keep  us  in  suspense  ? 

And  why  such  vagueness  from  her  facile  pen  ! 

Does  it  mean  clever,  promising,  or  good , 

Or  is  it  some  sarcastic,  scathing  term, 

Veiled  in  this  unknown  word  ? 

I'd  find  out  if  I  could, 

Even  though  such  knowledge  did  but  make  me  squirm. 

Margaret  Lovell  Plumley  1912. 

The  student  body  is  no  longer  nervous.  It 
Open  Marks  would  just  like  to  know  !  One  sweetly  un- 
foreboding  day,  long  ago,  it  heard  a  rumor. 
Now  the  student  body  had  heard  rumors  before.  It  had  even 
heard  this  rumor  before.  But  the  awful,  unexpected,  ominous 
part  of  it  this  time  was  that,  instead  of  floundering  about  a 
little  and  then  getting  itself  "quashed" — whatever  that  is — this 
rumor  grew  up  to  be  a  fact.  It  was  a  very  peaceable  fact,  a 
strangely  quiet,  unobtrusive,  innocuous  fact.  Satisfied  with 
getting  itself  recognized  and  appearing  at  a  few  dinners  and 
teas,  it  withdrew,  apparently  into  lady-like  retirement.  The 
student  body  blinked  and  thought  of  hallucinations.  Nothing 
was  happening  !  Yet  the  fact,  after  the  manner  of  facts, — 
remained.  Now  the  student  body  can't  stop  to  be  anything 
more  than  tentative  and  indifferent,  but  it  would  just  like  to 
know.  The  rumor  that  grew  up  to  be  a  fact  had  something  to 
do  with  Open  Marks. 

In  the  first  place  if  open,  how  open  ?    There  must  be  degrees 
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of  openness  to  marks,  just  as  there  are  to  windows  or  minds  or 
gates  or  meetings.  Will  they  be  absolutely,  unavoidably, 
ubiquitously  open  or  just,  so  to  speak,— ajar  ?  Will  they  be  «»n 
view— potentially,  through  individual  peep-holes  or  will  they 
be  blazoned  abroad  in  public  plaoefl  where  she  who  runs  may 
read,  and  she  who  doesn't  run  may  catalogue  and  enumerate 
and  return  full  of  tidings  for  her  contemporaries  ?  Or  will  they 
be  delicately,  tactfully  offered  with  considerate  ambiguity  like 
those  sad  annual  addenda  to  Freshman  math  and  physics  I, — 
in  blue  envelopes  or  white — with  or  without  a  blotter — like 
announcements  of  shoe  sales,  or  bills  from  Beckmann's  ?  If 
they  are  merely  to  be  kept  on  tap,  so  to  speak,  supposing, — sup- 
posing they  weren't  tapped.  Would  they  be  somehow  brought 
to  our  attention  ?  Posted  upon  the  bulletin  board,  accumu- 
lated at  the  "lost  and  found/' advertised  in  the  Weekly?  Or 
will  they  simply  disappear  with  the  'dead  moons  and  all  other 
disastrous  things' — and  we,  all  markless  and  unchanged,  go  on 
our  way  rejoicing  as  before  ? 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  have  heard  disturbing 
rumors  —  namely  :  the  effects,  the  deep,  inner,  far-reaching 
effects,  the  superficial,  outer  effects,  all  the  effects,  auy  of 
the  effects  that  are  to  come  now  or  in  futurity  from  such  a 
system.  By  their  advocates  we  are  told,  they  will  cause  us  to 
work  harder,  they  will  exalt  scholarship,  they  will  make  for 
wisdom.  Will  they  ?  Possibly  we  shall  know  when  we  have 
them.  From  their  opposers  we  learn  with  horror  mingled  with 
awe  that  they  will  change  us  !  Instead  of  what  we  are — alas  I 
what  we  were,— we  shall  become  something  far  otherwise. 
Worst  of  all,  this  becoming  shall  be  so  surreptitious,  so  insidious 
that  we  shall  not  realize  it,  we  shall  not  suspect  it — even  when 
"otherwise"  has  been  reached.  Something  will  be  wrong  in  the 
state  of  Denmark  and  we,  stranded  on  the  shores  of  otherwise, 
looking  back,  shall  not  even  be  able  to  guess  what  it  is.  "  Pub- 
licity— a  fine  and  excellent  thing,"  cry  the  advocates.  Protect 
the  "  average  girl,"  plead  the  opposers.  There  is  no  average 
girl,  really.  She  is  always  unique.  But  this  pseudo-average 
or  average-unique  girl,  for  the  sake  of  her  average-unique 
soul,  must  be  encouraged,  exalted,  "bolstered  up,"  she  must,  on 
no  account,  be  allowed  to  discover  her  average-uniquity,  she 
must  never  be  crushed,  wilted,  bruised,  along  the  fine  edges  of 
her  potential  aspirations  by  needlessly  disconcerting  marks.     It 
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is  here  the  unenthusiastic  suggest  that,  from  an  academic  stand- 
point, the  average  girl — that  is  one  who  would  be  average  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible — has  a  disconcerting  habit  of  know- 
ing she  is  average — that  is,  of  course,  that  she  would  be  average 
— if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  "I  know  I  am  average."  "You 
can't  fool  me,"  says  she  cheerfully.  "I  never  do  anything  in- 
teresting in  anything — I  just  get  through."  Deep  down  in  her 
average-unique  heart  she  may  think  differently,  but  she  won't 
admit  it.  From  precedent  and  experience  and  analogy  and  writ- 
tens,  from  such  stuff  as  marks  are  made  of,  she  knows,  she 
says,  she  knows,  she  knows  ! 

This  is  merely  hinting  you  see,  just  rubbing  the  fringes  so 
to  speak,  of  the  real  arguments.  As  I  said  before  we  haven't 
worked  them  out.  We  should  just  like  to  know.  As  yet  all 
Gaul  seems  to  be  permanently  divided  into  three  parts — those 
desirous  of  marking  or  being  marked ;  those  not  desirous  of 
marking  or  being  marked,  and  a  large  undistributed  middle 
that  will,  if  necessary,  acquiesce,  somewhat  unenthusiastically, 
in  having  marks  thrust  upon  them.  These  last  are  not  entirely 
thoughtless.  They  are  merely  satisfied.  That  marks  will  com- 
pletely undermine  their  soul  fibre  they  seem  somewhat  to  doubt. 
That  they  will  materially  affect  their  scholarship  they  seem 
hardly  to  hope.  To  the  delights  and  benefits  of  publicity  and 
the  dangers  of  Vicious  intellectualism'  they  are  equally  blind. 
They  have  long  been  talking  and  nobody  marked  them.  They 
are  merely  conservative. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  have  it  settled.  We  are  not  nervous.  We 
can  stand  the  shock  of  alphabetical  disillusionment  if  necessary; 
we  can  go  on  rejoicing  in  our  present  state  of  blissful  ignorance. 
But  this  suspense  is  distressing.  How  can  we  know  whether 
they  are  beneficial  or  not ;  how  can  we  know  whether  we  have 
them  or  not ;  how  can  we  know  anything  while  this  Phantom 
'doth  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe'  and  we  wait  vaguely, 
vainly  for  it  to  come  to  life,  or  to  find  after  all,  we  only 
dreamed  somehow,  it  once  was  'brillig'  in  academic  circles 
where  changes  were  discussed. 

This  is  a  live  issue  isn't  it  ?  Is  it  ?  Perhaps  that  too  we 
shall  find  out,  if  we  have  them.  As  I  said  before,  we  are  not 
nervous.     We  merely  want  to  know. 

Helen  R.  Smith  1911. 
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CAUSTIC  COMMENT 

"  We'd  like  some  causti.-  oomment,  if  you  please — 
Just  dash  off  almost  Anything  yon  know, 

A  few  remarks  that  really  hit  the  point, 
A  little  wit,  with  snap  and  lots  of  go. 

Just  what  about?  —  Oh,  something  you  don't  like, 

Some  local  college  custom  you  find  strange, 
Our  shocking  general  attitude  towards  church, 

Some  temperament  you  think  you'd  like  to  change." 

Thus  College  Notes— the  Weekly,  too, 

Would  emulate  a  penetrating  style. 
Meanwhile  we,  any  one  of  us, 

May  be  a  victim  of  its  commentary  smile. 

Oh,  shelter  us  kind  heaven,  pity  show, 

Tis  evident  the  editors  will  not, 
When  penitent,  in  vain,  we  under  go 

Inspection  from  that  literary  lot ! 

M.  K.  K.  1911. 


Somebody  said  the  other  day  it  was  a  pity 
About  Ideals  none  of  the  stories  read  in  English  13,  were 
really  serious  and  deep — most  of  them  were 
so  light — of  gossamer,  of  just  plain  cheese-cloth.  We  ought  to 
have  ideals,  and  work  toward  them — not  resting  with  the  inci- 
dental, we  should  strive  toward  the  universal,  have  large  com- 
ceptions,  probe  deeper  truths,  etc.,  etc. 

All  of  which  is  most  praiseworthy.  Let  us  by  all  means  pre- 
serve the  ideal— it  is  one  of  the  few  things  we  can  be  sure  of  in 
this  life.  But  oh,  kind  friends,  the  ideal  is  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity.  Once  there  was  a  little  boy  with  a  pail  of  milk.  The 
little  boy  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  and  drink  some  of  the 
milk.  So  he  ran.  He  ran,  and  pretty  soon  he  fell  down  and 
the  milk  spilled  out,  and  he  had  to  cry.  The  trouble  was,  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  that  back  porch  where  he  would  get  his 
drink  of  milk,  and  not  on  the  stony  road  under  his  feet.  The 
road  was  the  necessity  and  the  porch  was  the  luxury. 

Now  of  course  you  can  get  nearer  to  your  ideal  by  attending 
strictly  to  the  road  you  are  on— but  then  you  find  if  you  give 
your  attention  properly  to  that  road,  all  thoughts  of  the  ideal 
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fade  into  the  background,  and  you  are  much  surprised  when 
you  look  up,  to  find  yourself  nearer. 

So  it  would  seem  somewhat  unwise  to  seek  after  any  great, 
deep  thought  when  the  writing  mood  is  upon  you.  Thoughts 
are  shy — especially  the  deep  ones.  The  more  you  notice  them, 
the  further  away  they  hide.  But  sometimes  if  you  take  the 
little  thought  nearer  you  and  give  it  a  chance,  and  make  sure 
of  your  hold  on  it,  that  other  thought  will  get  so  interested 
he'll  come  out  of  his  hiding-place  to  watch — and  you  may  catch 
him  sometime  too.  Meanwhile,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tise from  the  little  thought,  as  well  as  joy  in  it. 

That  is  why  most  of  the  things  read  in  English  13,  are  not 
very  serious  nor  deep.  It  is  so  much  better  sense  to  go  ahead 
and  do  the  thing  you  can  do — and  perhaps  snatch  a  divine  spark 
on  the  way  from  your  ideal — than  to  star-gaze  your  powers  away 
in  dreams.  Not  one  of  us  is  within  shouting  distance  of  her 
ideal — and  never  will  we  get  any  further  if  we  do  not  toil  and 
agonize  over  the  little  unformed  thoughts  that  do  come  to  us. 
By  doing  this,  we  may  some  day  get  our  drink  of  milk.  By  not 
doing  it,  we  will  contiuue  to  stumble  about  till  we  fall,  and  the 
milk  is  all  spilled  out  upon  the  stones. 

Helen  FitzJames  Searight  1912. 


EDITORIAL 


Plays,  really  worth  while,  have  been  few  and  Par  between, 
this  past  season  at  the  Academy,  and  the  lack  has  been  felt  by 
the  town  and  the  college.  Some  of  us  have  remedied  tin 
uncomfortable  trips  to  Springfield,  but  most  of  us  have  simply 
had  to  do  without.  Time  was — and  not  so  long  ago  either — when 
tin-  Northampton  Academy  of  Music  presented  as  good  a  list  of 
bookings  as  any  of  the  theatres  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and 
all  the  best  plays  were  open  to  its  patrons.  It  is  very  different 
now,  however.  We  have  about  five  good  plays  a  year  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  is  filled  with  10-20-30's,  with  now  and  then  a 
musical  comedy  in  between. 

Naturally  this  state  of  affairs  has  caused  much  comment.  It 
is  a  disadvantage  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  the  college — although 
not  to  such  an  extent,  for  the  college  loses  a  factor  of  great 
value  to  several  of  its  departments.  The  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  stage  has  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  universities, 
and  we  understand  that  from  now  on,  more  definite  attention 
will  be  given  it  here  both  by  the  English  and  the  Elocution  de- 
partments. In  the  light  of  this  fact,  the  value  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  series  of  the  best  modern  plays  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  the  study  of  dramatic  structure  we  should  find  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  principles  under  discussion  in  the  class 
room,  and  so  should  learn  to  recognize  them  more  easily. 

The  usefulness  of  worthy  productions  of  modern  plays  to  the 
study  of  dramatic  expression  also,  can  readily  be  seen,  and  they 
would  be  an  influence  of  value  in  the  development  of  our  castes 
for  Senior  Dramatics,  forming  a  sort  of  laboratory  for  them. 
At  present,  there  is  nothing  that  could  fill  these  requirements  ; 
and  if  the  theatre  is  to  prove  useful  in  these  lines,  the  need  for 
a  reform  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  main  question  is,  what 
can  be  done  about  it. 

The  efficacy  of  any  particular  plan  in  our  case  cannot  be 
vouched  for  but  that  some  improvement  can  be  made  seems 
credible.  The  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  stage  has 
spread  rapidly  over  the  country  and  many  associations  for  that 
purpose  are  springing  up  in  its  trail.  The  Great  Dramatic 
League  of  the  West  numbers  thousands  of  eager  workers  in  its 
membership  ;  the  American  Dramatic  Guild,  directed  by  Mr. 
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Frank  Lea  Short,  comprises  many  of  the  most  prominent  actors 
and  dramatic  critics  of  New  York.  In  the  Western  association 
there  are  able  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  and  means  to  this  movement,  for  they  feel  that  until  the 
theatre  comes  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  public  that 
the  church  or  public  school  does  to-day,  there  can  be  no  perfect 
civil  system.  A  democratic  theatre  with  artistic  presentations 
of  the  highest  type  of  drama  only,  is  their  ideal ;  and  in  several 
cases  long  strides  have  been  made  towards  its  fulfillment. 

Many  plans  have  been  thought  of  for  the  improvement  of  con. 
ditions  here  in  Northampton  and  one  of  the  most  feasible  of 
these  is  that  of  support  by  subscription,  the  series  of  plays  to 
be  run  as  are  our  Course  Concerts.  It  seems  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  dearth  of  good  plays  here,  is  due  mainly  to  our 
own  inactivity.  The  Springfield  and  Hartford  theatres  are 
under  one  management,  and  that  a  wide  awake  one,  the  results 
of  its  ingenuity  being  shown  in  the  success  during  the  past  year. 

Just  now  when  the  trusts  are  yet  struggling  to  recover  from 
the  legal  rebukes  of  the  past  winter,  and  when  no  mischievous 
control  can  be  exercised  by  them,  the  conditions  seem  favorable 
for  a  successful  reform.  Little  can  be  accomplished,  however, 
by  sitting  with  folded  hands  and  wondering — ;  the  initiative 
must  be  taken  and  some  plan  inaugurated  by  those  most  inter- 
ested. It  is  thought  that,  if  it  were  known  that  good  plays 
would  find  strong  support  here,  many  of  the  best  companies 
would  give  us  the  preference,  especially  if  we  could  assure  them 
of  two  full  performances.  Whether  the  play-goers  of  North- 
ampton, together  with  the  college  contingency  would  warrant 
this,  is,  of  course,  a  question — but  one  the  answer  to  which 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  play  and  its 
players.  Mere  conjecture  cannot  answer  this  as  a  subscription 
list  could.  If  our  end  could  be  effected  by  the  proposed  plan  ; 
if  by  it  we  could  have  a  series  of  high-class  plays  interpreted 
by  the  best  artists,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  adopted.  If 
not,  there  are  other  methods  of  improvement  that  might  be  con- 
sidered, but  during  the  deliberation  of  the  matter,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  crying  need  of  the  community  and 
one  which  should  be  met  as  effectively  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Frances  Carpenter  1912. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Now  comes  the  time  of  year  when 
On  a  Certain  all  of  us — or  most  all — make  a  change 

Condescension         in  our  worldly  state  and  march  on  up- 

in  Upper  Classmen     ward.     The  grave  and  learned  seniors 

depart  to  new  fields  of  labor  and  pleas- 
ure, and  the  juniors — soon  theirs  the  joy  to  boast  pins,  not 
really  earned  but  all  the  same  theirs  in  the  buoyant  pride  of 
anticipation.  While  the  sophomores  pass  from  Bible  to  prom, 
the  freshmen  are  promoted  to  a  high  heaven  indeed.  Their 
first  exultation  has  a  negative  cause  —  they  are  no  longer 
freshmen  ! 

Here  we  all  are,  entering  into  our  own.  Are  we  to  let  these 
little  triumphs  produce  in  us  an  attitude  of  condescension 
toward  those  not  so  far  advanced  in  rank  ?  Are  we  the  only 
ones  who  have  achieved  ?  We  must  take  into  consideration 
Cora  and  Kitty,  who  will  next  year  possess  the  freshman  world. 
How  is  their  youthful  ideal  of  upper-classmanship  to  be  formed? 
Perhaps  Cora  has  been  wont,  at  boarding-school,  to  welcome 
the  bashful  freshman's  appearance  at  a  fudge  party  with  : 

"  If  you  want  a  piece  of  fudge,  go  wash  the  pan.  You're 
bound  to,  anyway,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  a  senior." 

Poor  Cora,  her  day  of  reckoning  is  yet  to  come,  we  fear  ! 

Kitty,  in  her  life  at  home,  may  never  have  seen  affairs  in 
Cora's  light.  She  may  be  less  sensible  of  her  own  dignity  than 
of  the  new  life  to  which  she  must  adjust  herself. 

Now,  in  subduing  Cora's  undue  sense  of  her  own  importance 
in  the  world,  in  leaving  Kitty  in  a  corner, — in  these  are  we  to 
see  our  duty  ? 

"But,"  many  of  you  gasp,  "we  do  neither  of  these  things  in 
college." 
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Ah,  well,  we  know  you  don't,  bnt  strange  to  say,  done  they 
are.  Cora  comes  in  her  glory — her  pride  meets  its  fall — she  is 
"  shown  her  place,"  but  seldom  keeps  it.  Kitty  slips  into  out 
life, — we  are  thankful  that  she  does  not  push  herself.  But  do 
you  know  that  she  may  find  that  "  push"  and  "pull"  are  good 
things,  after  all  ?  Her  roommate  profits  by  a  certain  self-asser- 
tion, why  not  she  ?  So,  more  likely  than  not,  she,  too,  proceeds 
to  cultivate  the  art. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  Marys  and  Bettys 
who  with  common  sense  quietly  accept  this  world's  blessings. 
Clearly,  our  mission  is  Dot  with  them.  But  to  return  to  Cora 
and  Kitty  !  Is  it  ours  to  "teach  them  their  place,"  or  is  it  a 
question  of  keeping  our  own,  realizing  that  the  honor  common 
to  all  classes  is  that  of  maintaining,  by  example,  the  highest 
standard  of  womanly  refinement  ? 

Ruth  Lewin  1912. 

Vassar  College  celebrated  Founder's  Day  on 
The  Vassar    Friday  and  Saturday,  April  28  and  29,  in  honor 
Pageant       of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
its  charter,   and   one  of   the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  celebration  was  a  pageant  which  took  place  at 
five  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon  on  Sunset  Hill.      This  repre- 
sented "Women  of  Culture  in  Five  Ages." 

Each  scene  portrayed  a  woman  who  satisfied  the  ideal  of  cul- 
ture in  the  age  in  which  she  lived  and  suggested  a  character- 
istic phase  of  the  life  of  the  time.     The  scenes  were  as  follows  : 

I.  Sappho  and  a  Greek  dance  in  the  spring,  Sappho's  Ode  to 
Aphrodite  having  been  translated  by  John  Addington  Symonds. 

II.  Queen  Radegund  and  a  mediaeval  convent.  Nuns  sang 
the  old  Georgian  chant,  "  Venite,  exultemus  Domino." 

III.  Beatrice  d'Este  and  a  Renaissance  festival.  A  band  of 
peasant  youths  and  maidens  danced  the  tarantella  before  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico  Sporza  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  d'Este. 
An  Italian  folk-song  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  sung  by  the 
populace. 

IV.  Fanny  Burney  and  a  blue-stocking  tea-party  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

V.  Maria  Mitchell  in  early  college  days.  A  band  of  students 
sang  the  original  song  of  welcome  to  the  founder  of  the  college. 
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I  this  were  written  by  Julia  Tutwiler,  ■  Vassal  stu- 
b,  and  the  music  bj    Edward  Wiebe*,  professor  of  music  at 
thai  time. 

It  seems  to  as  thai  a  pageanl  of  this  kind  is  an  extremely 
interesting  and  educational  means  of  expression,  and  that  Yassar 
Collect*  has  set  as  an  excellent  example  by  undertaking  such  a 
presentation. 

Leslie  Broweh  1912. 

The  exchange  editor  of  the  Haverfordian  expresses  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  exchanges  in  the  following  verse  : 

"The  cow's  in  the  hammock, 

The  cat's  in  the  lake, 
The  baby's  in  the  garbage- can — 

What  difference  does  it  make?" 

We  are  chagrined  that  the  Haverfordian  editor  found  this 
verse  first. 

Last  month  Mount  Holyoke,  in  an  entertaining  essay,  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  we  are  not  as  our  brethren — in  other 
words,  that  "The  way  of  Tweedle-Dum  is  not  the  way  of 
Tweedle-Dee."  After  some  hours  spent  in — wallowing  ?  no, 
that  is  what  a  masculine  editor  would  say — in  browsing  among 
college  magazines  of  both  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
persuasion,  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  difference,  which 
extends  beyond  the  love-song,  the  topic  treated  by  Mount  Hol- 
yoke, to  nearly  every  description  of  literary  effort  to  which 
undergraduates  treat  themselves  and  the  public.  We  were 
chiefly  interested  in  the  fiction,  for  it  is  here  that  the  masculine 
spirit  shines  boldly  forth.  The  college  maiden  has  generally — 
not  always — a  preference  for  keeping  her  story  within  at  least 
speaking  distance  of  every-day  life.  Not  so  the  daring,  manly 
soul.  Verily,  boys  rush  in  where  angels — and  women-folk — 
fear  to  tread.  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly  takes  us  on  a 
weird  journey  through  a  ruined  tomb  to  ancient  Carthage,  and 
a  romance  between  an  American  of  to-day  and  the  daughter  of 
Hamilcar.  In  the  Arizona  Life  we  witness,  with  the  horror- 
stricken  hero,  the  sacrifice  to  the  crocodiles  of  some  of  the 
Rajah's  wives.  The  Tuftonian  presents  a  story  of  pirate  treas- 
ure, explosions,  and  weird  adventure  on  marshes.  But  not  a 
hair-breadth   'scape,    not  a  heart-chilling   adventure,   is   to  be 
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found  among  the  feminine  output.  Where  are  the  lasses  who 
spent  their  youthful  hours  reading  "tales  of  the  stormy  sea," 
and  fighting  pirates  in  the  back-yard  ?  Are  we  all  writing 
stories,  more  or  less  witty  and  charming,  of  automobile  court- 
ship, of  college  life  as  we  think  it  is,  of  pretty  children  and 
interesting  old  maids  ? 

We  do  it  very  well,  though,  some  of  us.  The  Minnesota 
Magazine  gives  a  story  entitled  "  Pansies  and  Poppies,"  describ- 
ing the  long  disagreement  and  trouble  of  an  old  couple  over  the 
question  of  pansies  or  poppies  in  their  garden-bed,  and  their 
final  and  simultaneous  yielding,  which  results  in  the  planting 
of  both  flowers.  The  charm  of  the  story  is  in  its  kindly  under- 
standing and  bits  of  intimate  and  sympathetic  description.  The 
supper-table,  with  "  plates  for  two,  cold  meat,  bread  and  butter 
and  apple-sauce/'  especially  struck  our  fancy.  It  is  in  this 
sort  of  thing  that  the  feminine  undergraduate  most  frequently 
excels ;  and  after  all  there  are  thousands  of  old  couples  and 
pretty  courtships  in  the  world  to  one  hair-raising  adventure. 
Perhaps  this  is  really  the  higher  way  of  literature. 

Down  the  world  together, 

Through  the  lusty  dawn  ; 
Every  wave's  a  feather, 

Every  sword  is  drawn  ; 
Youth  and  hope  and  morning, 

Where  the  white  road  goes  ; 
Youth,  hope,  morning,  and 

The  true,  red  rose. 

— Harvard  Advocate. 

F.  H.  W.  1912. 
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PAX  DEI 

HENRIETTA  SPERKY,    1910 

How  still  this  city  of  the  resting  dead  ! 

Enwrapped  in  peace  that  knoweth  no  surprise, 
To  the  unchanging  splendor  of  the  stars 

They  turn  forever  their  unseeing  eyes. 

Oh,  wrested  ye  this  mighty  calm  from  Death 
When  he  embraced  you  ?    Nay,  in  bitter  strife, 

Like  Jacob  with  an  angel  battling  sore, 
You  tore  the  blessing  from  the  hands  of  Life. 


VIA   HUMANA 

ANNE   COE   MITCHELL,    1909 

Ah,  is  it  wrong,  dear  one,  I  ask  of  you, 
That  when  at  night  upon  my  knees  I  pray 
To  the  good  God,  I  find  myself  alway 
Thinking  of  one  on  earth,  God -like  and  true  ? 

Is  it  a  sin  that  when  my  troubled  heart 
Sends  up  a  prayer  for  mercy  and  for  grace, 
It  holds  the  dear  remembrance  of  your  face 
Among  the  shadows  of  its  inmost  part  ? 

Is  it  unworthy  that  my  ancient  fears 
Of  too  strict  Justice  faint  in  half  surprise 
Before  the  soul-made  glory  of  your  eyes, 
Dim  with  a  mist  of  all-forgiving  tears  ? 

If  this  be  sin,  how  have  I  sinned  the  while, 
Who  found  my  way  to  Love  through  thoughts  of  you, 
In  those  night-watches  when  first  time  I  knew 
God  near  me  in  the  sweetness  of  your  smile. 
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REGISTRATION 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon 
after  arrival  as  possible  in  Seelye  Hall,  Room  1,  where  tickets  for  Collation, 
Baccalaureate,  and  the  Organ  Recital  may  be  obtained. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  at  two  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  June  17. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

On  arrival  at  Northampton,  present  your  certificate  obtained  when  pur- 
chasing ticket  to  Northampton  and  twenty-five  cents  for  required  registration 
fee  at  Room  1,  Seelye  Hall.  The  room  will  be  open  Friday  afternoon,  2  to  5  ; 
Saturday  and  Monday,  9  to  1  and  2  to  5  ;  and  Tuesday,  12  to  1  and  2  to  3  only. 
Registration  must  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for,  until  the  full 
number  of  certificates  is  received,  no  reduction  can  be  granted  to  any  one. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Amita 
Fairgrieve,  6  Ahwaga  Avenue,  Northampton. 

'79.  President  Julia  H.  Gulliver  of  Rockford  College,  received  notice  on 
Monday,  March  27,  that,  "  in  view  of  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  and 
the  encouragement  received  from  a  recent  letter"  of  hers,  she  has  been 
elected  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  International  Peace  Forum.  "This," 
she  is  informed,  "  will  involve  no  demand  upon  her  time,  but  the  Forum 
hopes  to  have  her  constant  sympathy  and  the  benefit  of  her  advice  from  time 
to  time."  The  President  of  the  International  Peace  Forum  is  John  Wesley 
Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  Treasurer  is  Henry  Clews,  and  among  the  other 
Vice-Presidents  are  the  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  Vice-President,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert  Baden -Powell,  K.  S.  S.,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  C.  B., 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Princeton  University,  and  many  others. 
Miss  Gulliver  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  on  whom  this 
honor  has  been  conferred. 

'81.  S.  Alice  Brown— address,  after  June  10,  care  of  Baring  Brothers, 
London,  England. 

e#-'85.  Mrs.  Charles  Daniels  (Mary  Underwood) — address,  98  Atwood  Street, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

'90.  Mrs.  Carleton  Greene  (Anna  Lathrop) — address,  1  State  Street,  Schenec- 
tady, New  York. 
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'93.    Mrs.  Charles  A.  Linaley,  (Julia  Taylor)    address,   it  Bfeadum  Street, 

Roellndale,  lil  asaaohnsetta 
Agnes  l.  Wiiiiston— address,  Long  Ridge,  Connecticut. 
'i.)i.    Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Stevens  (Bertha  Noyes)— address,   97  Blllside   Bead, 

Newton  Highlands,  Maaeaohuasette. 
'06.     lira.  Adolph  E.  Ilvrshoff  (Mary  Storrs)— address,  1098  East  117th  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
'98.     Mrs.  Merrill  F.  Childs  (Frauces  Shepard)— address,  1  Lyman  Avenue, 

Easthampton,  Massachusettes. 
'99.     Mrs.  A.  E.  Hunt,  Jr.,  (Janet  Roberts)— address,  Water  Witch  Club, 

Highlands,  New  Jersey. 
'03.     Mrs.  David  H.  Ray  (Sara  Beecher) — address,   251  Tompkins  Avenue, 

St.  George,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
'04.     Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Howard  (Edith  Bond) — address,  426  Prospect  Avenue, 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Clifford  H.  Kendal  (Margaret  Leatherbee) — address,  615  West  143d. 

Street,  New  York  City. 
'05.     Harriette  P.  Shadd— address,  2110  14th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'06.     Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Eastman  (Mary  Holmes)  is  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.     Ad- 
dress, care  of  Lieutenant  Clyde  L.  Eastman,  28th  Infantry,  Fort  Sam 

Houston,  Texas. 
'07.     Eleanor  Johnston  Little  has  been  teaching  this  year  in  the  Kamehameha 

school  in  Honolulu.     She  returns  to  this  country  on  June  28.     Address, 

High  Street,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Frances  Taylor  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Lawrence  H.  Whitney 

of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
ea>'08.     Mary  A.  Bonsall  will  be  married  to  David  J.  McConnell  on  June  30, 

1911.     Address,  Salem,  Ohio. 
'08.     Ida  Barney,  who  has  been  taking  a  Post  Graduate  course  at  Yale,  has 

recently  been  elected  to  membership  of  the  Yal©  chapter  of  Sigma  Chi. 
eo>'09.     Edna  Stoughton  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Hugh  B.  Conover. 
'10.    Gertrude  Barry— address,  187  Harvard  Street,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Yeoli  Stimson — address,  210  Euclid  Avenue,  Westfield,  New  York. 
Maude  E.  Wesby  has  been  appointed  as  paid  visitor  for  the  Associated 

Charities  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'00.     Stella  R.  Eldred  to  William  Wallace  Whitmore.     Address,  1103  Fell 

Avenue,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Mabel  L.  Freeman  to  William  E.  Lower.     Address,  6810  Euclid  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Georgia  I.  Robotham  to  Arnold    Roberts    Manchester.      Address,    137 

Palmer  Avenue,  Mamaroneck,  New  York. 
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'01.    Frances  C.  Buffington  to  Rev.  George  Charles  Bartter,  April  18,  at 
Manila,  P.  I. 

'02.    Helen  C.  Pease  ta  Alfred  G.  Wightman.    Address,  Hnntington,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'06.    M.  Lucille  Abbott  to  Frank  C.  Cate.     Address,  16  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Reading,  Massachusetts. 

'08.    Edna  Schell  to  Barrett  Hanson  Witherbee,  April  29.     Address,  1704 
West  Street,  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania. 
Caroline  K.  Vanneman  to  Charles  A.  Mealy.     Address,  1028  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

'09.    Katherine  M.  Sewall  to  Roswell  M.  Austin,  April  18.     Address,  115 
High  Street,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

BIRTHS 

'01.    Mrs.  Howell  North  White  (Eleanor  Schureman  Davidson),  a  son,  Howell 
North,  Junior,  born  February  24. 

'10.    Mrs.  Almon  Howes  (Ada  Evans),  a  daughter,    Helen  Vyolet,    born 
March  26. 


